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TRANSACTIONS 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 

Volume  41  — 1919 

'T^HIS  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Society 
for  1919,  and  in  it  will  be  found  papers  and  addresses  given  at 
the  Spring  Meeting,  held  in  Detroit,  and  the  Annual  Meeting,  held 
in  New  York,  with  the  discussions  thereon. 

In  selecting  the  material  published,  the  intention  has  been  to 
include  all  papers  having  permanent  reference  value.  For  this  reason 
condensed  accounts  are  given  of  much  discussion  on  papers  covering 
the  less  technical  subjects  and  reference  is  made  to  issues  of 
Mechanical  Enoinbebino  in  which  the  subject  matter  may  be 
found  in  a  more  complete  form. 

MORTIMER  ELWYN  COOLEY 

MoRTiMEB  CooLET,  bom  March  28,  1855,  was  the  fifth  member 
of  a  family  of  eight  children,  all  reared  on  a  farm  in  Canandaigua 
Township,  Ontario  County,  N.Y.  He  is  of  the  ninth  generation  of 
Cooleys  in  this  country.  Benjamin,  the  first  of  the  name,  came  from 
England  and  settled  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1642,  where  for  many 
years  he  was  a  selectman.  Benjamin  was  an  ensign  in  the  Hamp- 
shire Regiment  commanded  by  Major  John  Pynchon  in  the  King 
Philip  War.  He  was  a  weaver  by  trade  and  hved  not  far  from  Mill 
River.  The  Barney  and  Berry  skate  factory,  overlooking  the  Con- 
necticut River,  is  located  on  the  rear  end  of  the  old  Cooley  home- 
stead. Later,  a  dozen  or  more  Cooleys  owned  homes  in  Longmeadow, 
four  or  five  miles  south  of  Springfield  ou  the  other  side  of  Mill  River. 
As  the  tribe  multiplied  some  of  them  moved  to  Granville,  Mass., 
a  beautiful  and  picturesque  locality  at  the  south  end  of  the  Green 
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Mountains; -..Tlie  fourth  generatioD  was  living  in  Granville  prior 
to  the -"Evolutionary  War.  Mortimer  Cooley's  great-grandfather 
John  wbe'a  cattle  drover.  His  trips  took  him  west  as  far  as  Ohio, 
panapdaigua,  N,Y.,  must  have  appealed  to  him  strongly  as  it  did 
•"fo.'a"  number  of  others  who  came  there  from  Granville.  John  took 
:  up  his  home  there  soon  after  1790. 

To  "grow  up"  on  a  farm  is  a  great  heritage.  One  learns  how  to 
"  do  the  chores,"  and  thus  to  take  a  man's  real  place  in  human  society. 
Such  book  learning  as  one  got  was  in  the  district  schools,  supplemented, 
it  might  be,  by  a  year  or  two  in  the  fine  old  academies  of  those  days. 
Seldom  did  a  farmer's  son  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college. 
He  must  indeed  have  been  ambitious  and  persistent  to  get  beyond 
the  academy,  and  relatively  few  got  even  that  far,  Mortimer 
Cooley  spent  three  terms  in  the  old  Canandaigua  Academy.  He 
boarded  himself  two  winter  terms  and  walked  from  his  home  three 
and  on&4ialf  miles  away  one  spring  term  "doing  the  chores"  morn- 
ing and  evening.  That  and  taking  care  of  the  garden  Saturdays 
were  the  conditions  which  secured  for  him  the  unusual  privilege  of 
being  excused  from  regular  farm  work.  For  two  winters  he  taught 
district  school  and  in  that  way  earned  the  money  needed  to  pay  his 
expenses  at  the  Academy  and  to  finance  his  next  step  towards  an 
education. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1874  that  Mortimer  Cooley  was  able 
to  realize  the  ambition  of  his  life  for  a  career  on  the  high  seas.  The 
four-year  course  for  cadet  engineers  had  just  been  established  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  and  appointments  were  open  to  competition. 
Of  some  seventy  candidates  who  tried  the  examination  twenty-five 
were  appointed.  Mortimer  Cooley  passed  seventh  and  four  yeara 
later  was  graduated  seventh  in  a  class  of  fourteen.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  athletics,  was  captain  of  his  class  crew,  and  stood  high 
with  the  foil  and  broad  sword.  There  were  no  varsity  teams  in  those 
days. 

On  graduating  from  the  Naval  Academy,  Cadet  Engineer  Cooley 
was  assigned  to  the  U.S.S.  Quinnebaiig,  which  sailed  in  the  fall  of 
1878  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  returned  on  the  U.S.S.  Alliance  a 
year  later  and  on  Christmas  day  1879  was  married  to  Carolyn  Eliza- 
beth Moseley  of  Fab-port,  N.Y.  The  AUiatice,  after  being  over- 
hauled at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  cruised  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Station  from  Newfoundland  to  the  West  Indies.  While  the  ship 
was  at  Port  Royal,  S.C.  a  telegram  came  to  Cadet  Engineer  Cooley 
announcing  the  arrival  of  his  first-bom.    She  being  the  first  child 
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of  the  class,  his  classmatea  took  upon  themselves  the  responsibihty 
of  naming  her  with  appropriate  naval  ceremonies.  She  was  duly 
christened  Alliance  in  the  ship's  honor  and  if  the  tales  of  rear  ad- 
mirals of  today  who  were  cadets  in  those  days  are  to  be  believed  the 
occasion  was  a  notable  one  in  the  annals  of  the  Navy. 

Cadet  Engineer  Cooley  was  forthwith  detached  and  ordered 
home  for  a  few  weeks,  then  to  the  Bm«au  of  Steam  Engineering 
at  the  Navy  Department.  In  June  ISSl  he  was  examined  and 
promoted  to  Assistant  Engineer  and  in  August  was  ordered  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  to  teach  steam  engineering  and  iron  ship- 
building. At  the  end  of  three  yeare  on  request  of  the  Regents  his 
detaU  was  continued  a  fourth  year.  Being  then  detached  and 
ordered  to  the  Pacific  Station,  the  Regents  conferred  on  Assistant 
Engineer  Cooley  the  honorary  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer  and 
invited  him  to  resign  and  accept  the  chau-  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. This  he  did,  his  resignation  taking  effect  December  31,  1885. 
It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that  he  resigned  as  he  was  in  love 
with  the  Service.  There  was  at  the  time  no  prospect  for  any  great 
increase  in  the  naval  force,  and  it  seemed  to  him  the  opportunity 
for  real  work  afforded  him  at  the  University  ought  not  to  be  declined. 

Professor  Cooley  has  given  his  entire  life  since  he  was  twenty- 
six  years  of  age  to  university  work  —  thirty-eight  years  up  to  now. 
He  has  been  Dean  for  fifteen  years,  having  been  appointed  in  Febru- 
ary 1904.  The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  1907.  and  the  University  of  Nebraska  the  degree 
of  Eng.D.  in  1911.  When  he  came  to  the  University  there  were 
but  sixty  or  seventy  engineering  students  out  of  a  total  of  about 
1300  in  the  University,  and  the  entire  technical  work  in  engineering 
was  done  in  seven  rooms  at  the  south  end  of  the  main  univeraty 
building.  The  first  engineering  laboratory  was  built  the  winter 
after  he  came.  It  was  a  two-story  brick  veneer  building  24  x  36  ft. 
costing  $1500  and  the  equipment  $1000.  In  it  Professor  Cooley 
himself  taught  forging,  pattern  making,  and  machine  shop  practice. 
It  was  styled  by  his  colleagues  "the  scientific  blacksmith  shop." 
It  was  the  beginning  of  an  effort,  now  altogether  general,  to  give  to 
engineering  students  while  in  college  some  practical  knowledge  of 
the  materials  and  processes  used  in  the  execution  of  engineering 
projects. 

But  Professor  Cooley  could  not  wean  himself  alti^ther  from 
the  naval  service.  He  was  from  1895  to  1911  the  Chief  Engineer 
officer  of  the  Michigan  State  Naval  Brigade  and  is  now  a  retired 
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officer  in  the  Brigade.  In  1898  he  returned  to  the  Navy  as  Chief 
Engineer  during  the  Spanish  War.  He  was  attached  to  the  U.S.S. 
Yosemite  and  later  to  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard,  his  period  of 
service  being  altogether  about  ten  months.  His  honorable  dis- 
charge was  handed  him  by  the  commandant  of  the  navy  yard  with 
words  of  commendation  for  his  efficient  work. 

While  on  blockade  duty  off  San  Juan,  P.R.,  the  Yosemite  engaged 
in  a  five-hour  battle  with  the  Spanish  forts,  gunboats  and  torpedo 
boats  following  the  interception  of  the  ArUonio  Lopez,  a  Spanish 
cruiser  loaded  with  munitions,  putting  into  the  harbor.  During 
the  blockade  a  serious  fire  broke  out  in  the  coal  bunkers  of  the  Yose- 
tniie  which  for  a  time  threatened  serious  consequences.  The  fire 
was  deep  down  and  could  not  be  reached.  Chief  Engineer  Cooley, 
recalling  the  method  of  sinking  piles  on  western  rivers  by  means  of 
a  water  pipe  attached  to  the  pile,  had  a  hose  and  a.ozz\e  triced  to  a 
long  slice  bar  with  which,  under  fire  pressure  from  the  pumps,  the 
fires  were  successfully  quenched.  The  slice  bar  could  be  shoved 
down  into  the  coal  like  a  knife  into  soft  butter. 

Following  his  return  to  the  University  in  1899  Professor  Cooley 
was  invited  by  the  Citisens'  Committee  of  Detroit,  of  which  Gover- 
nor Pingree  was  Chairman,  to  appraise  the  power  plants,  rolling 
stock  and  stores  and  supplies  of  the  Detroit  street  railways,  which 
the  city  was  contemplatuig  purchasing.  It  was  a  hurry  job  and  was 
done  in  a  hurry.  The  appointment  was  made  on  Friday,  the  staff 
was  organized  Saturday  and  the  report  submitted  the  following 
Saturday  covering  $2,000,000  of  property.  The  following  year, 
1900,  at  the  request  of  Governor  Pingree,  the  Board  of  State  Tax 
Commissioners,  and  the  Board  of  State  Auditors,  Professor  Cooley 
undertook  to  appraise  the  specific  tax-paying  properties  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  which  included  the  steam  railroads,  the  telegraphs,  the 
telephones,  the  plank  roads  and  the  river  improvements.  This  was 
late  in  August.  The  field  work  was  completed  in  ninety  days  and 
the  results  submitted  at  the  end  of  December  in  time  for  the  incoming 
legislature.  The  work  involved  the  inspection  of  10,000  miles  of 
track,  thirty-odd  thousands  of  the  freight  cars,  all  the  passenger 
and  special  equipments,  all  the  locomotives,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone lines,  in  short  everything  involved  in  the  different  kinds  of 
properties.  Some  150  men  weie  employed.  The  total  of  the  ap- 
praisal was  about  {240,000,000  and  the  cost  less  than  {75,000. 

As  a  result  of  this  work  the  legislature  enacted  laws  placing  the 
railroads  on  an  ad  valorem  tax  basis  which  increased  their  taxes 
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threefold  and  more.  When  the  assessment  Was  mode  under  the  new 
law  in  1903  the  railroads  brought  suit  to  enjoin  their  collection  of 
taxes.  This  made  necessary  another  apprtusal  as  of  the  date  of  the 
assessment  in  which  the  value  found  for  the  railroads  was  1240,000,000 
an  increase  of  $40,000,000  due  largely  to  using  1903  prices  for  labor 
and  materials  instead  of  the  average  from  1890  to  1900.  The  case 
was  carried  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  being  finally  decided  in 
favor  of  the  state,  brought  into  the  state  treasury  twelve  or  fifteen 
millions  in  back  taxes. 

Michigan's  pioneer  work  in  valuation  of  large  public  utility  prop- 
erties was  soon  followed  by  other  states.  First  among  them  was 
'Vnsconsin  in  a  valuation  of  her  steam  railroads.  Substantially  the 
same  methods  were  employed  as  in  Michigan.  Professor  Gooley 
was  consulting  engineer. 

In  the  twenty  yeara  which  have  elapsed  since  that  first  appraisal 
in  Detroit,  Professor  Cooley  has  had  charge  of  many  hundreds  of 
appraisals  in  various  states  and  municipahties,  in  most  of  them  em- 
ployed by  the  public.  In  all  of  them  he  has  stood  consistently  for 
correct  results  regardless  of  employer,  "hewing  to  the  line  letting  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may."  In  the  ag^p^gate  the  value  of  property 
appraised  under  his  direction  lies  somewhere  between  one  and  one- 
quarter  and  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

Nor  has  Professor  Cooley  neglected  opportunities  to  serve  in 
other  capacities.  He  was  for  a  time  chairman  of  the  Board  <tf  Fiie 
Commissioners,  and  President  of  the  Common  Council  in  Ann  Arbor 
in  1890-1891.  He  served  on  the  Board  of  Awards  for  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893,  and  for  the  Pan-American  Elxposition  in 
Buffalo.  He  has  for  twenty-five  years  served  as  mechanical  expert 
in  patent  causes,  and  testified  many  times  on  mechanic^  matters 
before  juries  and  conunissions.  He  was  for  five  years  (1907-12) 
chairman  of  the  Block  Signal  and  Train  Control  Board  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

Professor  Cooley  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  member,  since  1884,  of  The  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
American  Institute  of  Consulting  Eng^eers,  Franklin  Institute, 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  Society  of 
Naval  Engineers,  Michigan  Engineering  Society,  l)etroit  Engineer- 
ing Society,  Sigma  Phi,  Tau  Beta  Pi,  Sigma  Xi,  the  Army  and  Navy 
Qubs  in  Washington  and  in  New  York,  the  Detroit  Club  and  the 
Yoodotega  Club  in  Detroit. 
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Professor  and  MrB.-Cooley  have  four  children,  three  daughters 
and  one  son.  All  are  married  and  seven  grand  children  now  keep 
them  from  growing  too  old.  The  son  is  a  Commander  in  the  United 
States  Navy. 

Hius  has  Mortimer  Cooley  established  his  record  of  unusual 
accomplishment  and  honest  devotion  to  his  democratic  ideals.  And 
he  is  still  "doing  the  chores." 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Id  his  annual  address*  President  Cooley  has  reviewed  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  Council  and  Committees  and  much  of  the  work 
which  has  passed  through  these  channels  during  the  year  1919. 
This  annual  report  of  the  Council  therefore  supplements  the  Presi- 
dent's address  by  giving  the  more  statistical  record  of  actions  taken 
by  the  Council  aa  the  body  administrating  the  Society's  affairs. 

COUHIITEES 

Under  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  C45,  which  was  put  into 
effect  this  year,  changes  in  the  grouping  of  the  standing  and  special 
committees  of  the  Society  have  been  made  and  further  changes  are 
pending,  all  leading  towards  an  ultimate  grouping  of  all  committees 
into  adminiHtrative,  professional  and  non-professional,  with  eadi 
group  having  two  classes,  standing  and  special. 

The  work  of  adjusting  the  membership  of  the  committees  dur- 
ing the  year,  to  have  as  equable  as  possible  distribution  of  their 
membership  among  qualified  men  all  over  the  country,  has  been  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  by  the  President  and  has  finally  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  of  the  CouncU,  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Committees,  to  report  on  all  committee  activities.  Con- 
tinuous membership  on  certain  types  of  committees  will  be  dis- 
couraged in  the  future,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  experienced  and 
active  members  of  such  committees  will  be  continued  to  secure  con- 
tinuity of  policy.  It  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of  these  policies 
will  greatly  stimulate  the  committee  work. 

COUHITTEES  —  NUUBEB  AND   SUBJECTS 

A  review  of  the  pages  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  will  show 
the  large  number  of  committees  having  in  charge  the  many  activi- 
ties of  the  Society. 

'  TnuttctioDs,  1919,  No.  1710. 
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COUUITTEES   OF  ADMINISTRATION 
AND   STANDING   COMHIITEES 


These  committees  have  made  annual  reports,  as  required  by 
the  CoDBtitution,  which  in  complete  form  are  on  file  in  the  records 
of  the  Society  and  are  summarized  in  the  following: 

Finance.  The  year  1910  has  been  a  particularly  difficult  year 
in  the  financing  of  the  Society's  activities,  due  to  increased  costs 
of  all  work.  The  expenditures  of  the  Society  per  member  for  the 
fiscal  year  October  1,  1918  to  October  1,  1919  were  $32.43,  as  against 
S25.65  the  preceding  year.  These  expenditures  were  covered  by 
current  income. 

Invested  Funds  and  Trust  Funds.  The  present  standing  of  the 
invested  funds  of  the  Society  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Sodatr'i  OH  <iiuiii«r  liil«nit  in  Eofincaiai  Sodety'iBuildinf.  I^iuj  and 

RmI  E»UU  Equipment  [21  to  33  Weat  3B  Stnct) 1480.792.79 

Llbrmfy  Book* 113,000.00 

Puinitim  and  finuni B.COO.OO 

IS.OOO.OO 

StOM*.  inoludlDC  pbta  uicl  Onialwd  puUkfttiou 39,307.11 

Enfinaarins  Index 10,000.00 

Tniat  Fund  tnTCatDMiit: 

Naw  York  dXf  3t  %.  1»M  (pu  H5.000.00) t»9,fMM.81 

St.  h.,  PaorU,  &  N.  W.  Itt  S  %,  1048  (par  110,000) 10.013.89 

United  Nsw  Jeney  Canal  Co..  (par  tl,000> 970.00 

Caah  is  Baala  repmentinc  Tnurt  Fondi 7,018.17 

58.798.87 
Liquid  AMta: 

Ub«tt]rBonda 60,000.00 

Onited  Enfineeruis  Sodety 10,000.00 

Asoounta  EteodTabla: 

MunbcTB  Du« IS.OOB.IO 

Initiation  Fm« 14,712.90 

Sala  of  PubUeationa.  Advaniutts.  eto 08,113-03 

87,833.13 

Advuse  Paymanta 4,073.98 

Caab:   In  baolia  for  (Bneral  purpowa G,j35.87 

Patty  Ca^  Fund 1,600.00 

7,035.87 
(767.341.75 
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Trust  Fundi: 

life  Membenhip  Fund 4S,I02.gl 

Libnry  Dcvalopment  Fund 4,902.71 

Weak'*  Lc(uy  Fund 1,967.00 

MatriUs  Fund I.127.3II 

BuDt  Msmoril)  Fund 208.90 

Junior*'  »nd  Studant*' ftue  Fund 2,000,00 

C.  T.  Main  Anrd  Fund 2.SO0.OQ 

68,798.37 

Dua*  p*id  ill  adrkOM ZMVM 

Initiation  Fee*  unoollectR]  H.T12  JO 

Rcplaeemant  Fund .  1.163.18 

AosDmiti  Faysbla 6.2M.12 

UDappropriat*d  Rereaua 30,302.46 

UnHpendad  Approprutiont-EtrM* 6.627,48 

33.864.98 

CspilU  Innatmant tSI4,T93.TB 

SorplUB  ud  Raaerve 146.524.25 


Meetin^B  and  Program.  Under  the  Spring  and  Annual  Meetings 
of  the  Society  is  recorded  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Meetings  and 
Program  Conunittee,  but  between  the  lines  must  be  apparent  the 
tmnendous  amount  of  preparation  required  to  complete  the  pro- 
grams of  these  meetings. 

Notable  sessions  of  the  year  were  those  on  Industrial  Relations, 
and  Research.  The  committee's  annu^  report  points  out  that  the 
committee  has  long  been  under  pressure  from  pn^ressive  members 
of  the  Society  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  general  meetings  and 
papers  presented. 

Standing  sub-committees  of  the  Meetings  and  Program  Com- 
mittee are  being  gradually  reorganized  into  Special  Comioittees 
and  now  into  Professional  Sections  reporting  to  the  Council. 

Pvbliajiion  and  Papers.  This  committee  has  had  a  busy  year 
in  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the  monthly  publication,  Mechanical 
Enqinebrikg,  and  pn^ress  has  been  made  in  the  face  of  many  dis- 
couragements in  adverse  conditions  in  the  printing  trade,  and  in- 
creased costs  of  pubhcation  and  materials. 

Under  this  committee's  jurisdiction,  there  have  also  been  issued 
the  annual  Transactions,  now  in  its  fortieth  volume,  the  Conoensed 
Cataloques,  ninth  annual  edition.  The  Enqinberinq  Index  and 
the  Year  Book. 

Condensed  Cataloqubs  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent  in  size 
over  the  preceding  year,  indicating  progressive  recognition  of  its 
usefulness. 
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The  Enqineeiuno  Index  Annual,  taken  over  from  Indualrial 
ManagemerU  in  1919,  has  been  practically  doubled  in  the  number 
of  pages,  and  also  in  the  nimiber  of  copies  issued. 

The  Ykab  Book  has  been  pubhshed  in  abbreviated  form  due  to 
conditions  in  the  printing  trade,  but  this  coming  year  it  ia  hoped 
to  return  the  book  to  its  farmer  scope. 

Membership.  The  Society's  membership  has  increased  during 
the  past  year  by  2182,  and  is  now  11,882.  The  report  of  the  Mem- 
bership Committee  includes  recommendations  for  11  reinstatements, 
and  63  promotions  to  higher  grade.  The  committee  has  held  twenty- 
nine  meetings  and  had  under  consideration  nearly  three  thousand 
applications. 

The  full  table  of  activities  for  the  year  shows  the  following: 

Kecommended  for  membership 2182 

Deferred  indefinitely 52 

Deferred 33 

Denied  promotion 22 

In  course  of  procedure , 635 

Reinstatemente 11 

ReconsideTatiouB  granted  higher  grades f& 

2998 

Honorary  Membership  has  been  conferred  by  the  Council  upon 
Charles  Alphonse  Clement  de  la  Poix  de  Freminville,  of  Paris,  France, 
for  services  rendered  his  country  and  the  engineering  world  in  the 
practical  development  of  transportation,  and  Auguste  C.  Rateau, 
also  of  Paris,  France,  pioneer  investigator  in  the  field  of  the  steam 
turbine  and  turbo-compressor. 

In  Memoriam.     The  report  of  a  special  committee  on  War 

Service  and  Members'  Memorial,  Major  Fred  J.  Miller,  chairman, 

was  received  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  the  Council  records  the 

resolutions  taken  by  rising  vote  at  this  meeting  in  memory  of  those 

members  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  Great  European  War. 

"  RxsoLTEDt  That  the  Society  hereby  expresses  its  greatest  appreria- 

tion  and  pride  in  the  service  of  its  members  who  gave  their  Uves  that 

freedom  might  be  preserved  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. . .  ." 

COUUITTEE   OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND   STANDINQ 
COMHTTTBES 

Local  SecUona.  ITie  Local  Sections  of  the  Society  now  number 
thirty-six.  In  the  following  cities  where  local  section  meetings 
are    regularly  held,   cooperation    with   existing  local  engineering 
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oi^nisatioDfl  has  been  developed:  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Birmingham, 
Boston,  Bridgeport,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Denver, 
Detroit,  Erie,  Hartford,  Houston,  Indianapolis,  Los  Angeles,  Meriden, 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  New  Haven,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
Hiiladelphia,  Portland  (Oregon),  Richmond,  Rochester,  Saint  Louis, 
Saint  Paul,  San  Francisco,  Schenectady,  Toronto,  Troy,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Washington,  Waterbury. 

Tlie  Secretary  made  three  tripe  to  the  local  sections  during  the 
year,  and  visited  practically  every  section.  These  visits,  together 
with  the  visits  of  the  Committee  on  Local  Sections,  resulted  is  the 
formation  of  new  sections  at  Cleveland,  Colorado,  Eastern  New 
York,  Houston,  Tulsa  (Mid-Continent  Section)  Rochester  'and 
Washii^ton,  D.  C. 

In  the  Cleveland  Section  there  has  been  installed  a  plan  of 
joint  membership  in  our  Society  uid  in  the  Cleveland  Engineering  . 
Society. 

The  Local  Sections  Committee  also  hopes  to  carry  out  into 
future  meetings  its  codperation  in  the  professional  programs  of 
meetii^  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Meetings  and  Program  Com- 
mittee.    This  was  done  at  Indianapolis  this  year. 

Increase  of  Membership  Committee  work  has  this  year  been 
placed  in  the  bands  of  the  Local  Sections  Committee.  Great  benefit 
is  derived  from  the  local  information  concerning  applicants  for 
membership.  The  inclusion  of  increase  of  membership  work  is  ex- 
pected to  be  especially  successful. 

Comlitution  and  By-Laws.  This  committee  acts  as  an  advisory 
committee,  reporting  on  all  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  Council 
relating  to  the  Constitution,  and  By-Laws  and  Rules,  and  harmon- 
izes with  the  Constitution  any  new  policies  of  the  Society. 

Suggested  changes  in  the  rules  are  being  drafted  by  this 
committee  as  the  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  Aim  a  and  Organization. 

During  the  past  year  a  notable  change  in  policy  has  been 
effected  in  providing  that  the  "Nominating  Committee  shall  be 
elected  aimually  by  the  voting  membership  of  the  Society."  By- 
laws are  now  in  effect  which  detail  the  manner  of  election. 

Library.  This  Committee  acts  as  the  representative  of  the 
Society  on  the  Joint  Library  Board  through  which  the  five  libraries 
of  the  Founder  Societies  and  United  EIngineering  Society  are  ad- 
ministered as  one. 

Increased  use  has  been  made  of  the  Library  Service  Bureau. 
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RecatalogiuDg  the  joint  libraries  has  been  started;  this  is  much 
needed  in  order  to  make  more  quickly  available  the  great  source  of 
information  in  these  individual  collections. 

House.  The  House  Conmiittee  has  given  much  time  to  the 
rearrangement  and  redecorating  of  the  rooms  of  the  Society.  Part 
of  the  necessity  for  this  was  for  suitable  installation  of  the  Memorial 
tablet  to  Frederick  Kemsen  Hutton,  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  a  special  committee,  Past-Presidents  Ambrose  Swasey  and  Jesse 
M.  Smith  and  Wm.  H.  Wiley,  Treasurer.  The  foyer  hall  has  a 
small  committee  room  as  a  result  of  the  remodeling  and  a  more 
harmonious  scheme  of  arrangement  and  decoration  has  resulted. 

Research.  This  year  the  Hesearch  Committee,  led  hy  Arthur 
M.  Greene,  Jr.,  as  chainnan,  has  been  able  to  carry  out  some  of  the 
ambitions  which  the  committee  has  had  for  several  years. 

A  reading  of  the  complete  report  of  this  committee  brings  out 
many  interesting  features  of  the  work. 

Sub-Commiitee  Reports  have  been  presented  in  the  following 
fields  —  Bearii^  Metals,  Lubrication  and  Fluid  Meters.  A  Heat 
Transfer  Committee  has  been  organized  and  started  work  which 
will  take  several  years.  The  Researeh  Committee  had  charge  of 
one  session  of  the  Spring  Meeting  in  Detroit. 

On  one  of  the  trips  of  the  Secretary  to  Local  Sections,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  accompanied  the  Secretary  and  as  a  result 
sectional  researeh  committees  have  been  established  in  several 
centera.  Manufacturers  having  research  laboratories  have  expressed 
their  cordial  interest  and  deeire  to  cooperate  with  the  committee; 
also  educationtd  institutions  having  engineering  experiment  stations. 

"Huvjugh  the  Research  Section  of  Mechanical  Engineering  the 
Research  Committee  has  contributed  data  covering,  researeh  results, 
research  progress  and  problems,  researeh  equipment,  personnel  and 
bibliographies.  The  Council,  when  asked  to  appoint  representatives  on 
the  Engineering  Division  of  the  National  Research  Council,  appointed 
men  from  the  Research  Committee  of  the  Society  in  order  that  the 
woric  of  this  committee  might  tie  in  with  the  work  of  the  national 
organization  under  the  United  States  Government.  Professor 
Greene,  Chairman,  was  this  year's  appointee. 

Standardization.  This  Committee  has  been  most  active,  in 
codperation  with  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee, 
which  latter  has  within  its  organization  a  membership  representa- 
tive of  the  Civil,  Mining,  Electrical,  Mechanical  Eli^ineers  and 
A.  S.  T.  M.    Tbe  work  of  this  joint  organization  is  reported  later. 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND   SPECIAL  COHMrTTEES 

A  scrutiny  of  the  list  of  committees  will  show  the  great  number 
of  professional  and  special  committees  and  the  vast  field  they  cover. 
All  have  contributed  splendid  wotk  in  their  various  lines.  Since, 
however,  the  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  outUne  only  final  and  com- 
pleted results,  all  the  committees  may  not  receive  special  mention. 
These  committees  included  some  war  measure  committees  and  with 
the  coming  of  peace  have  been  "mustered  out,"  or  in  some  instances 
their  research  work  continued  through  other  channels. 

Professional  Committees.  Most  important  in  the  life  of  a  pro- 
fessional society  is  the  work  of  its  technical  committees.  The 
Mechanical  Engineers  may  be  well  proud  of  the  splendid  work  being 
done  by  its  professional  committees  at  great  expense  of  time  and 
personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  many  members,  each  chosen  to 
membership  in  a  committee  because  of  his  special  experience  in  the 
field  covered.  Tlie  completed  work  of  these  professional  com- 
mittees is  permanently  recorded  in  Transactions  and  becomes  in 
many  cases  Standard  Practice.  Notable  progress  has  been  made 
by  the  Boiler  Code  Committee  and  the  Power  Test  Codes  Committee, 
the  latter  with  its  nineteen  individual  committees. 

Some  further  mention  is  made  of  these  committees  in  the  Joint 
Activities  under  Standardization. 

Aims  and  Organization  Committee.  This  committee  appointed 
in  1918  has  completed  its  report  which  has  been  separately  printed 
and  widely  discussed  through  all  the  committees,  local  centers  and 
at  two  of  the  general  meetings  of  the  Society.  Similar  committees 
of  the  other  Founder  Societies  have,  through  specially  designated 
representatives  of  their  main  committees,  combined  in  a  Joint  Con- 
ference Committee,  to  secure  the  benefit  of  "united  action  of  the 
engineering  and  allied  technical  professions  in  matters  of  conunon 
interest  to  them." 

Drawing  their  conclusions  regarding  the  final  action  from  the 
two  general  discussions  by  the  members  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  report  and  from  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  Council 
regarding  the  recommendations,  the  Standing  Committees  of  the 
Society  have  not  been  slow  to  sense  the  spirit  behind  this  move- 
ment and  have  had  the  pohcies  recommended  under  discussion  for 
many  months  with  the  result  that  the  final  action  turning  the  recom- 
mendations over  to  them,  finds  them  ready  to  proceed. 

Avxxrda  and  RdationB  with  Ci^leges.    In  his  address  the  Presi- 
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dent  has  covered  quite  completely  a  review  of  the  plans  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  inaugurate  closer  and  more  helpful  pohcles  with  the  student- 
engineer  and  the  yoimg  engineer  as  represented  in  the  Junior  and 
Student  Member;  President  Cooley  also  covered  quite  thoroughly 
the  question  of  awards  and  prizes  for  contributions  to  mechanical 
engineering,  either  of  a  practical  nature  or  in  literature.  The  Charles 
T.  Main  Award  was  established  this  year,  from  a  fund  of  S2500 
partly  contributed  by  Past-President  Main. 

SPRINQ  AND  ANNUAL  UEBTINOS 

In  the  conduct  of  the  two  general  meetings  this  year  the  Meet- 
ings and  Pribram  Conunittee  has  been  assisted  by  the  Committee 
on  I/)caI  Sections  and  the  local  committees  and  by  the  Research 
Committee. 

The  Spring  Meeting  was  held  in  Detroit,  and  a  full  account  of 
the  meeting  has  been  published  in  the  July  issue  of  Mechanical 
ENOtNEERiNO.  The  keynote  session  on  Industrial  Relations  was  so 
successful  that  the  committee  was  asked  to  continue  this  session  at 
the  Annual  Meeting.  Another  strong  session  of  the  Spring  Meeting 
was  one  on  Research,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Research  Conunittee. 

The  Annual  Meeting  showed  the  best  attendance  of  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  the  total  number  registered  being  2116.  There 
were  sessions  on  Appraisal  and  Valuation,  Gas  Power,  Industrial 
Relations,  Machine  Design,  Power  Machinery,  Textiles,  and  Ma- 
chine Shop.  The  first  of  these  was  a  joint  session  with  the  American 
Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers,  and  was  followed  by  a  request 
to  have  a  session  on  this  subject  at  the  Spring  Meeting  in  St.  Louis. 

REPRBSBNTATION 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents  were  appointed  to  represent  the 
Society  at  various  functions  throughout  the  year,  such  as  conferring 
Honorary  Degrees  on  M.  Eugene  Schneider  by  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Engineerii^  Insti- 
tute of  Canada,  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  the  Promo- 
tion of  Vocational  Education,  and  the  James  Watt  Centenary  in 
Bingham,  England. 

PROFESSIONAL  SECTIGNa 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  before  the  Society  to 
create  a  Standing  Committee  on  Professional  Sections.      Pending 
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action  OB  this  amendment  the  Council  ha£  approved  the  poUcy  of 
inauguratmg  professional  sections  and  haa  authorized  a  special 
committee  to  report  on  various  aspects  of  such  an  organization, 
—  as  local  work,  finances,  meetings,  etc.  The  new  pohcy  is  in  line 
with  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Aims  and  Organization 
and  is  intended  to  provide  for  those  groups  of  men  in  the  Society 
who  are  interested  in  a  particular  subject,  and  so  sub-divide  the 
membership  professionally  in  the  same  way  that  the  Local  Sections 
groups  provide  a  geopraphical  sub-division. 

BTCDENT  BBANCHES 

There  are  49  Student  Branches.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  on  December  3,  1019  was  the  holding  of  a  student 
branch  conference  and  Dr.  Hollis,  Chairman  of  the-  Committee  on 
Relations  with  Colleges  presided.  The  plans  for  the  Student 
Branches  have  been  fully  ^proved  by  the  Council  as  outlined  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Awuxls  and  Relations  with  Col- 
lies submitted  at  the  Sprii^  Meeting  in  Detroit,  and  published 
in  the  October  issue  of  Mbchanicai.  Enoineerinq. 

JOINT  AcmvirrES 

Certain  joint  activities  of  the  Founder  Societies,  —  Civil, 
Minii^,  Mechanical,  Electrical  ei^ineering  societies  —  are  com- 
bined under  United  Engineering  Society,  the  holding  corporation 
for  the  property  of  the  Engineering  Societies  Building  and  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  for  the  funds  of  Engineering  Foundation, 
Engineering  Societies  Library,  and  Engineering  Council. 

Ermineering  Foundation.  The  Engineering  Foundation,  founded 
in  November  1914  by  a  gift  from  Mr,  Ambrose  Swasey,  Past-Presi- 
dent and  Honorary  Member  of  this  Sodety,  for  the  furtherance  of 
research  in  sciences  and  engineering  or  for  the  advancement  in 
other  manner  of  the  profession  of  engineering  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind, has  found  its  principal  activity  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council.  In  October,  En^eering  Foundation 
issued  a  progress  report  and  copies  of  this  pamphlet  are  on  file 
in  the  Seoetary's  office. 

Reaeareh  Council.  During  the  past  year  the  National  Research 
Council  has  been  reorganized  on  a  "peace  basis."  The  American 
Sodety  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  three  representatives  on  the  Engi- 
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neermg  Division,  are  W.  F,  M.  Gosfi,   D.  S.  Jacobus,  and  A.  M* 
Greene,  Jr. 

Dr.  Hemy  M.  Howe  resigned  in  August,  and  Professor  Comfort 
A.  Adams,  formerly  Dean  of  Harvard  Engineering  School  and  past* 
President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  has  been 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Engineering  Division  of  Besearch  Council. 

Engineering  SocietUs  Library.  The  Library  of  the  United  En- 
gineering Society  and  of  the  Founder  Societies,  is  administered  by 
a  Library  Board,  consisting  of  four  representatives  from  each  of  the 
Founder  Societies,  together  with  the  Secretary  of  each  Society,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Library,  ex  officio  member.  A  most  complete 
annual  report  has  been  presented  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  1919, 
showing  increased  use  of  the  Library  of  46  per  cent  over  1918.  Over 
125,000  volumes  on  engineering,  chemistry  and  metallui^,  and 
1100  current  periodicals  are  accessible  to  readers.  Recataloging 
the  combined  libraries  has  been  one  of  the  growing  needs  and  a 
comprehensive  plan  has  been  laid  out  and  started  this  year. 

Engineering  Council.  Engineering  Council  was  created  in 
June  1917  to  provide  a  source  for  consideration  of  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  and  concern  to  engineers,  and  matters  of  public  wel- 
fare,  in  which  a  combined  action  of  the  societies  would  give  added 
strength.  Some  of  the  subjects  considered  and  results  which  En- 
gineering Council  has  assisted  to  bring  about  are:  Naval  Consulting 
Board  and  Army  General  Staff,  examination  of  135,000  suggestions 
and  inventions  for  war  devices,  fuel  conservation,  assistance  to  Fuel 
Administrator  and  Bureau  of  Mines,  exemption  of  engineer  students 
from  military  service  until  completion  of  technical  training,  assisted 
in  organizing  National  Federation  of  Construction  Industries,  and  a 
National  Service  Committee,  giving  a  varied  service  to  engineers, 
especially  in  supplying  information  concerning  congressional  and 
departmental  activities. 

The  Engineering  Council  assembled  in  Chicago  in  April  1919, 
a  conference  of  74  technical  organizations.  This  conference,  per- 
manently organized,  drafted  the  Joues-Reavis  Bill,  and  is  advocating 
its  passage  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Department  of  Public 
Works,  to  head  up  all  the  engineering  activities  of  the  Government 
under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  entered  into  conferences  with  fourteen  Government  ofiBces 
engaged  in  map-making,  with  an  appeal  to  the  President,  to  accele- 
rate completion  of  the  topographical  map  of  the  United  States; 
also  for  increases  of  pay  for  railway  technical  engineers. 
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Committee  on  Classification  and  Compensation  of  Engineers, 
with  sections  on  Railroads,  Federal  Govemment-s  and  Municipal 
and  State  governments,  is  getting  results.  Engineering  Council  is 
vorking  with  Congressional  joint  Commission  on  Reclassification 
of  Salaries,  and  has  joined  with  National  Research  Council  in  a 
report  on  improvement  of  the  patent  system  and  practice,  on  which 
legislation  has  been  based.* 

These  examples  are  but  a  few  of  the  complete  list  published 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  work  of  Engineering  Council. 

United  Engineering  Society.  The  United  Engineering  Society 
has  made  a  report  for  the  year,  copy  of  which  is  on  file  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office.  A  total  of  63,055  engineers  now  have  headquarters 
in  the  Engineering  Societies  Building. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  honorary  member  of  this  Society,  died 
durii^  the  year.  To  the  United  Engineering  Society  and  the 
Engineers'  Club  he  made  a  ^t  of  Sl,500,000.  More  than  his  gifts, 
was  the  encour^ement  he  gave  the  organization  in  important  under- 
takings and  to  him  in  a  large  measure  is  due  the  success  which  the 
Society  itself  and  the  project  of  the  Founder  Societies  in  which  it 
participates  now  enjoy. 

At  the  expiration  this  year  of  the  term  of  office,  Charles  F. 
Rand  refused  to  serve  again  as  President  of  the  United  Ekigineering 
Society,  and  C.  Vipond  Davies  was  elected  President.  The  Society 
presented  engrossed  resolutions  to  Mr.  Rand  for  hb  many  years  of 
devoted  service. 

Employment  Bureau.  The  Founder  Societies  established  in 
1919  a  Joint  Employment  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  the  four 
secretaries.  This  Bureau  had  done  a  most  active  work  and  has 
been  one  of  the  patriotic  contributions  of  the  Founder  Societies  to 
the  reconstruction  work  in  placing  the  employment  facihties  of  the 
societies  at  the  disposal  of  returned  soldiers. 

llie  Bureau  furnished  the  Government  4000  names  of  engineers 
for  war  service. 

Since  the  Armistice,  it  has  registered  5000  engineers  and  assist- 
ants (mostly  returned  soldiers  and  sailors)  and  aided  thousands 
of  them  to  positions,  at  no  cost  to  the  individuals,  but  at  an  expense 
of  more  than  $15,000  to  Council's  member  societies. 

Standardisation.  In  the  work  of  standardization  the  Society's 
cooperation  with  other  organizations  has  been  greatly  advanced. 

'  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  legislation  known  as  the  Nolan  Bill  has 
pawed  the  House.  —  Sbcbbtaxt. 
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Th«  American  Engineering  Standards  CommUtee  was  formed  in  1918 
with  a  desire  to  bring  into  existence  an  organisation  similar  to  the 
British  Ei^iiineering  Standards  Association  and  codperate  in  the 
oi^^anization  and  control  of  engineering  and  industrial  standards 
in  the  United  States. 

Anglo-Ameritan  Standardisaium  has  been  brought  into  active 
thought  of  the  day,  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Association  visiting 
the  United  States,  and  in  one  of  the  statements  covering  his  mis- 
sion said  "It  seems  to  me  with  so  much  talk  of  fierce  trade  compe- 
tition between  America  and  England,  everything  ought  to  be  done 
to  turn  that  harmful  idea  into  Anglo-American  cooperation  rather 
than  trade  rivaby.  The  world  is  surely  large  enough  for  the  great 
Angjo-Saxon  producing  countries  to  find  ample  scope  for  their  prod- 
ucts without  in  any  way  endfo^ring  their  bonds  of  friendship, 
drawn  so  closely  by  their  great  defense  of  Right." 

Permanent  Franco-American  Engineering  CommUiee.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  Charles  T.  Main  as  President  in  1918  formed  one  of 
a  delegation  of  representatives  from  the  Founder  Societies  to  the 
French  Engineering  Congress  in  Paris.  Out  of  this  has  grown  what 
is  known  as  the  Permanent  Franco-American  Fkigineering  Com- 
mittee, which  is  a  joint  committee  with  the  other  Founder  Societies 
to  assist  the  Govenuuent  of  France  and  all  organizations  of  France 
desiring  information. 
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MEETINGS  JANUARY-JUNE 

MEETINGS  OP  SECTIONS 

J'INETY-FOUR  meetings  were  held  by  the  twenty-four  or- 
ganised Sections  of  the  Society  and  the  Providence  Engineering 
Society,  an  affiliated  body,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 
Seventieen  of  these  meetings  were  arranged  jointly  with  one  or  more 
local  technical  organizations  or  branches  of  other  engineering  so- 
cieties. A  number  of  the  papers  of  more  general  interents  were  pub- 
lished in  Mechanical  Enqineerinq  during  1919. 


February  1:  A  dinner  in  honor  of  Secretary  Calvin  W.  Rice  at 
the  Druid  Hills  Golf  Club.  In  the  afternoon,  Secretary  Rice  ad- 
dressed the  students  at  George  School  of  Technology. 

March  21:  Joint  meeting  with  Birmington  and  New  Orleans 
Sections.  In  the  morning  an  inspection  trip  to  the  Fulton  Bag  and 
Cotton  Mills.  In  the  evening  an  address  by  N.  C.  Harrison  on 
Powdered  Fuel. 

April  24:  Address  on  Materials  for  High-Presaure  Steam-Pipe 
Work,  Wm.  J.  Neville. 

BALimORB 

January  27;  Address  by  Secretary  Calvin  W.  Rice. 
April  29:  Papers  on  Oil  Engines,  by  Leon  Wygodsky,  and  on 
Boiler  Explosions,  by  R.  E.  Munro. 

BIBUINGHAU 

January  23:  Addresses  by  J.  R.  McWane  and  Oscar  Wells  on 
labor  and  finance.  Abstract  of  Past-President  Main's  President's  Ad- 
dress, Broader  Opportunities  for  the  Engineer,  read  by  J.  J.  Greggan. 

F^jTuary  3:  Addr&sses  by  R.  W.  McWane  on  Efficiency  Work 
in  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  by  Col.  T.  0.  Smith  on  Finance, 
and  by  Secretary  Calvin  W.  Rice. 

A-pr^  13:  Address  on  Steel  Specifications,  0.  U.  Cook. 

May  23:  Informal  banquet. 


IB 
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Jamtary  31:    Address  by  Past-President  Main  < 
in  France.    Abstract  published  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

March  13:  Address  by  H.  W.  Rowley  on  Final  Disposition  of 
City  Wastes. 

April  2:  Tenth  Annual  Engineers'  Dinner.  Addresses  by 
George  H.  Moses  on  A  League  of  Nations,  by  Prof.  George  Fillmore 
Swain  on  Reflections  Suggested  from  a  Decent  Trip  to  France  and 
by  Richard  H.  Rice. 

May  21:  Joint  meeting  with  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Report  on  the  Chicago  Public  Service  Committee,  by  Mr.  Metcalf. 

June  27:  Outing  at  Villa  NapoH,  Nantasket,  Mass.,  with 
A.t.E.E.,  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  En^neering  Society 
of  Western  Mass.,  Providence  En^neering  Society  and  Worcester 
Section. 


January  29:  Address  by  Nathan  L.  Lieberman,  on  Horsepower 
Requirements  of  Aeroplanes  and  Power  Consumption  through 
Parasite  Resistance. 

April  2:  With  the  Engineering  f^ociety  of  Buffalo;  illustrated 
address  by  E.  S.  Collins  on  Industrial  Applications  of  Electric  Fur- 
naces.    The  meeting  was  preceded  by  a  dinner. 


January  13:  Informal  get-together  meeting  and  dinner  in 
honor  of  Seeretarj'  Calvin  W.  Rice. 

January  27 :  Address  on  Sugar  Manufacturing,  by  M.  J.  Kermer, 

April  21:  With  Western  Society  of  Engineers.  Papers  on  the 
Triplex  Process  of  Making  Steel,  by  Rol>ert  J.  Young,  shown  by 
motion  pictures,  and  on  Fatigue  of  Metals,  by  Herbert  F.  Moore, 
illustrated  with  motion  pictures  and  lantern  slides. 

May  29:  Ladies'  night.  Paper  on  Stress  and  Strain,  by  William 
S.  Sadler. 

September  30:  Address  by  Mr.  TATiitten,  Chairman,  Zoning 
Committee,  Cleveland,  O.,  on  City  Zoning  as  It  Pertains  to  the 
Requirements  for  Residential  and  Manufacturing  Districts. 
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CINCINNATI 

FebrwRT/  1:  Address  by  Mayor  John  Galvin  on  Financial 
Problems  of  Cincinnati  and  by  Bert  L.  Baldwin  on  Conditions  of 
L^ht-Railways  Service  in  France. 

February  17:  Informal  address  by  Secretary  Calvin  W.  Rice, 

March  20:  Joint  meeting  with  the  Engineers'  Club.  Address 
by  Cbas.  H.  Fox  on  The  Evolution  of  the  Fire  Engine. 

March  25:  Business  meeting. 

May  15.  Illustrated  address  by  Ernest  F.  DuBrul  on  Trade  with 
South  America. 

CLEVELAND 

Febnuxry  4:  Ail-day  convention.  Addresses  in  the  morning 
by  H.  E.  Simmons  on  Rubber  and  Its  Manufacture  and  by  G.  W. 
Shem  on  Electric  Travelling  Crane  Development  (illustrated).  The 
luncheon  was  followed  by  an  address  by  J.  R.  McQuigg  on  Expe- 
riences of  Engineers  in  France.  An  inspection  trip  to  the  National 
Acme  Manufacturing  Company's  plant  occupied  the  afternoon, 
after  which  a  dinner  was  held.  C.  A.  Otis  and  Colonel  O.  M.  Bames 
gave  an  account  of  how  the  big  guns  were  developed. 

June  10:  Joint  meetii^  with  Cleveland  Engineering  Society. 
Morning  address,  Open-Hearth  Chargii^  Machine,  by  S.  T.  Well- 
man  and  I.  D.  Thomas.  JiUncheon  aboard  steamship  City  of  Buffalo, 
followed  by  a  trip  to  the  American  Ship  Building  Plant,  Lorain,  and 
a  talk  by  J.  C.  Workman. 

CONNEcnCUT 

Bridgeport  Branch 

June  26:  With  local  members  of  A.  S.  C.  E.,  A.  I.  E.  E.,  S.  A.  E. 

and  A.  C.  S.     Paper  on  Mechanical  Apparatus  in  the  Treatment 

of  the  Wounded,  by  H.  W.  G.  Thompson;   paper  on  Investigation 

of  Case  Carbiirizing  and  Case  Hardening,  by  Mr.  Boeghold. 

Hartford  Branch 

May  12:  With  American  Chemical  Society.  Inspection  trip 
to  Hartford  Rubber  Works  and  to  Laboratories  of  Henry  Souther 
Engineering  Co.  Illustrated  lecture  on  Rubber,  by  Theodore 
Whittlesey. 

June  5:  Address  by  Hiram  Percy  Maxim  on  Sound. 
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Meriden  BraruA 

February  28:  With  Meriden  Maoufacturers'  Association.  Ad- 
dress by  John  C.  Spence  on  The  Tr^ning  Pepartment  After  the  War. 
Addresses  by  Charles  T.  Clayton  and  H.  C.  Miles. 

Ajnil  28:  Address  by  Joseph  F.  Keller  on  The  Machine  MaJdng 
of  Dies. 

May  20:  Address  by  George  H.  Thacher  on  "Hie  Hand  Stoker, 
What  It  Is  and  What  It  Does. 

Juns  6:  Informal  meeting  and  dinner. 


New  Hawn  Branch 

January  8:  Address  by  Douglas  K.  Warner  on  The  Friction 
of  Ball  Bearings. 

Jamuary  31:  With  Yale  Mechanical  Engineers'  Club.  Ad- 
dress by  G.  Douglas  Wardrop  on  War  Aviation  in  Retrospect;  Com- 
mercial Aviation  in  Prospect. 

March  7:  With  Yale  Mechanical  Engineers'  Club.  Address 
by  D.  C.  Buell  on  Long-Range  Navy  Guns  with  Railway  Mount. 

March  19:  Address  by  President  M.  E.  Cooley, 

May  27:  Address  by  Harry  Gordon  Hayes  on  Labor  Problems. 


Waletiury  Branch 

January  6:  Address  by  R.  A.  Cairns  on  Waterbury'a  Water 
Supply. 

April  8:  Solution  of  Factory  Waste  Problems.  Professor  New- 
lands  and  others  spoke. 


January  11:  Informal  dinner  to  Pre^dent  M.  E.  Cooley  and 
Secretary  Calvin  W.  Rice.  Address  by  President  Cooley  on  An 
Unoccupied  Rung  in  the  Engineer's  Ladder  of  Fame,  and  by  Secre- 
tary Rice  on  Broader  Opportunities  for  the  Engineer. 

April  4:  Joint  meeting  with  Detroit  Engineering  Society.  Ad- 
dress by  William  B.  Stout  on  Commercialization  of  Air  Craft. 

ERIE 
F^truary  19:  Informal  address  by  Secretary  Calvin  W.  Rice, 
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IKDUNAP0U8 

January  15:  Informal  reception  to  Secretary  Calvin  W.  Rice. 

L08  ANUELE8 

March  13:  Addresses  by  Secretary  Calvin  W.  Kice  and  Geoi^ 
G.  Anderson,  Chairman  of  the  Ix)cal  Society  of  the  A.  S.  C.  E.  Ad- 
dress by  Professor  Ford  on  Behavior  of  Steels  imder  Test. 

AprU  16:  Address  by  F.  Homberger  on  The  Mantifacture  of 
Gas  from  Crude  Petroleum. 

Mn>-CONTINENT 

Ftimary  5:  Meeting  of  organization  resulting  in  petition  to 
Council  for  the  establishment  of  the  Mid-Continent  Section  with 
headquarteia  at  Tusla,  Oklahoma.  Secretary  Calvin  W.  Rice  ad- 
dressed the  meeting. 

May  23:  All-day  meeting;  business  meeting  in  the  morning. 
Inspection  of  airplanes  in  the  afternoon.  Address  by  Dean  J.  H. 
Felgar  on  What  Should  Be  the  Content  of  a  Course  of  Instruction 
Designed  to  Fit  a  Man  to  Become  a  Petroleum  Engineer;  (a)  From 
the  Production  Standpoint;  (&)  From  the  Refining  Standpoint. 
Other  addresses  by  George  Tayman  on  Volumetric  and  Mechanical 
Efficiency  of  Gas  Compressors  with  Varying  Combinations  of  Pres- 
sure and  Vacuum,  and  by  C.  'E-  Pearce  on  Graphic  Methods  and 
Charts  for  Design  of  Steam  Boilers  and  Other  High-Pressure  Vessels. 
FoUowing  an  informal  dinner  addresses  were  given  by  0.  J.  Berand 
on  Appraisement  and  Valuation  of  Oil  and  Casing-Head  Properties; 
by  P.  F.  Walker  on  Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Possibilities  in 
the  Mid-Continent  Section;  by  Paul  Bateman  on  Tank-Car  Main- 
tenance; and  by  W.  S.  Smith  on  Effects  of  Compressed  Air  or  Gaa 
on  Petroleum  Oil  Production. 

MILWAUKEE 

January  15:  Address  by  Henry  Ii.  Dale  on  Engineering  Ex- 
periences at  the  Front. 

F^truary  13:  Address  by  Secretary  Calvin  W.  Rice. 

April  16:  Joint  meeting  with  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Mil- 
waukee, Milwaukee  sections  of  all  National  Engineering  Societies 
and  the  Aero  Club  of  Wisconsin.  Illustrated  address  by  George  R~ 
Lawrence  on  Flying,  Today  and  Tomorrow. 
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May  21:  With  Engineere'  Society  of  Milwaukee.  Address  by 
Arnold  Pfau  od  a  Trip  to  Japan. 

MINNESOTA 

February  10:  Dinner  to  Secretary  Cal™  W.  Rice  by  the  KJinne- 
apolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.  Addressee  by  Secretary  Rice,  John  R. 
Allen,  Max  T0I2  and  James  L.  Record. 

March  4:  Address  by  W.  H.  Adanis  on  The  Manufacture  of 
Beet  Sugar. 

April  7;  Regular  monthly  meeting. 

NEW   ORLEANB 

April  14:  Address  by  W.  B.  Gregory  on  Pumping  Machinery. 
Used  by  the  American  Anny  in  France. 

NEW  XOBK 

January  14:  Address  by  L.  C.  Marburg  on  Aims  and  Organiza- 
tion; by  Edwin  J.  Priudle  on  The  Patent  Situation  in  the  United 
States;  and  by  W.  W.  Macon,  H.  L.  Aldrich  and  A.  J.  Baldwin  on 
their  experiences  abroad  on  a  trip  of  inspection  of  the  battlefields 
of  Europe. 

February  10:  Joint  meeting  with  Founder  Societies.  Delegates 
to  Joint  Engineering  Congress  spoke  on  the  work  of  Congress  and 
conditions  in  France. 

February  24;  Address  by  Peter  P.  Dean  on  the  Application  of 
Electrical  Control  of  Gate  Valves,  buffet  supper  served,  followed  by 
an  address  on  the  Application  to  Industry  of  the  Personnel  Work  in 
the  U.  S.  Army,  by  Lt.-Col.  J.  J.  Swan.  At  the  close  of  this 
address,  motion  pictures  of  animated  technical  drawings  for  com- 
mercial and  scientific  use,  showing  electrical  starting  and  lighting 
systems,  the  Burroughs  adding  machine,  etc.,  were  shown. 

March  26:  Engineers'  Symposium  under  the  general  auspices 
of  the  Local  Sections  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Fjigineers,  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  and  in  which  the  members 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  American  Chemical  Society,  American  Electro- 
chemical Society,  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers,  Amer- 
can  Society  of  Heating  and  \'entilating  Engineers,  American  Society 
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of  RefrigeratiDg  Engineera,  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society,  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  Municipal  En- 
gineers of  the  City  of  New  York,  Soci^t^  de  Chimie  Industrielle, 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  and  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  BJigineere  were  invited  to  participate. 

The  general  title  of  the  meeting  was  The  Engineer  as  a  Citizen. 
Gano  Dimn,  President  of  the  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation, 
presided,  and  the  following  addresses  were  delivered.  The  Civic 
Responsibility  of  the  Engineer,  by  Philip  N.  Moore;  The  Relation 
of  the  Engineer  to  Legislation,  by  Calvert  Townley  of  the  Westing- 
houBe  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Company;  The  Relation  of  the  Engineer  to  Ad- 
ministration, by  Nelson  P.  I-ewis  of  the  Public  Service  Conuuisaion; 
The  Relation  of  the  Engineer  to  Public  Opinion,  by  Spencer  Miller 
of  the  Lidgewood  Mfg.  Company,  and  llie  Relation  of  the  Engineer 
to  Production  and  Distribution,  by  Comfort  A.  Adams,  President  of 
the  A.  I.  E.  E. 

April  9:  Joint  meeting  with  the  Metropolitan  Section  of  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  in  a  Symposium  on  the  Heavy 
Oil  Engine. 

May  28:  Addresses  by  John  M.  Goodwin  on  The  Five-Color 
System  of  Camouflage  and  by  Frederick  Meron  on  The  Layout  and 
Equipment  of  Factories  (illustrated). 

June  10:  General  discussion  of  report  of  Committee  on  Aims 
and  Organization. 


May  16:  Discussion  on  the  Metric  System:  Pro:  E.  F.  Burton 
and  W.  Percy  Dobson;  Con:  Chester  B.  Hamilton  and  Ernest  V. 
Pannell. 

PHILADFafHU 

Janvary  28:  Address  by  William  B.  Dickson  on  Relations 
between  Employer  and  Employee. 

F^miary  19:  Out-of-town  meeting  at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Address  by  F.  A.  Wardenburg  on  Power  Development  of  the  Old 
Hickory  Plant. 

Fdiruary  25:  Address  by  E.  B.  Morden  on  The  Work  of  the 
Construction  Division  of  the  Army  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

March  25:   Address  by  Joseph  A.  Steinmetz  on  the  question 
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What  Are  We  to  Do  With  Our  Returned  Aviators  and  Their  Battle 


May  27:  Discussion  of  report  of  Committee  on  Aims  and  Or- 
ganization. 

PROVIDENCE  ENQINEERING  SOCIETT 

Janvary  7:  Address  by  E,  L.  Wooley  on  Work  Accomplished  at 
Providence  for  the  Emergency  Destroyer  Program. 

February  12:  Annual  banquet.  Among  the  speakers  were 
P.  H,  W.  Ross,  President  of  the  National  Marine  League  of  the  U.S.A., 
Leonard  W.  Cronkite  of  Boston,  Special  Agent  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Captain  Delport  of  the  French  Anny,  representing 
the  French  High  Commission,  Lieutenant  J:  A.  H.  Muirhead,  En- 
gineer, officer  of  the  British  Army,  and  Alfred  D.  Flinn,  Secretary 
of  the  Engineering  Coimcil. 

As  an  added  feature  moving-picture  films  of  the  assembling  and 
■operation  of  the  14-inch  naval  guns  at  the  front  were  shown  by 
Ensign  C.  S.  McCrae,  U.S.N.R.F.,  of  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

May  6:  Address  by  Nicholas  Stahl  on  Central  Station  Growth. 

May  13:  Address  by  Mark  Whitehead  on  The  Potter  and 
Johnston  Automatic  Lathe  and  Its  Tooling. 

Jum  7:  Inspection  trip  to  the  concrete  steamship  being  out- 
fitt^  by  the  Lord  Construction  Company. 

June  17:   Annual  Meeting. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Febniary  13:  Address  by  F.  A.  Anderson  on  Electric  Arc  Weld- 
ing (illustrated). 

March  19:  Inspection  trip  to  concrete  ship  being  built  by  the 
Shipping  Board  at  Alameda. 

April  16:  Illustrated  addresses  by  Commander  Reed,  U.S.N., 
describing  a.  destroyer  launched  in  fifteen  days,  and  by  A.  P.  Allen 
on  The  Modern  Destroyer  and  the  Part  It  Played  in  Winning  the 
World  War. 

ST.    LOUIS 

January  24:  Address  by  J.  M.  Oh-in  on  The  Manufacture  of 
Army  Cartridges, 

January  29:  With  the  Associated  Engineering  Societies  of  St. 
Louis.  Address  by  L.  C.  Nordmeyer  on  Refrigeration  and  E^lgs  in 
China. 
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February  6:  Diimer  to  Secretary  Calvin  W.  Rice. 

Fefcruory  28:  Informal  dioner.  Address  by  C.  B.  Lord  on 
Women  in  War  Industries. 

March  21:  Address  by  A.  S.  Langsdorf  on  Industry,  Research 
and  the  Engineer. 

AjtrU  25:  Address  by  Dwight  T.  Farcum  on  what  the  industrial 
ei^ineer  is  trying  to  do  in  industry. 

May  23:  Address  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Swift  on  The  Human 
Element  in  Industry. 

June  4:  Illustrated  address  by  Wallace  C.  Capen  on  Certain 
New  Developments  in  Rear-Axle  Conatruction. 

WASaiNGl-ON 

April  30:  Addresses  by  S.  W.  Stratton  on  Standardization  of 
Screw  Threads;  Colonel  E.  C  Peck  on  Gage  Work  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  for  the  U.8.  Army;  H.  L.  Van  Keuren  on  the  Certifi- 
cation of  Gages  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  C.  G.  Peters  on 
The  Use  of  Interference  Methods  in  Calibrating  Length  Standards. 

June  6:  General  discussion  on  the  relation  of  the  mechanical 
engineer  to  his  work,  to  the  community  and  to  other  en^eers. 

W0RCE8TEB 

February  19:  Address  by  M.  Eskil  Berg  on  Recent  Development 
of  Propelling  Machinery  for  War  and  Merchant  Vessels. 

March  6 :  Address  by  A.  E.  Kennelly  on  Field  Ordnance  and  Field 
Ordnance  Appliances. 

May  28:  Discuasioa  on  Fuel  Conservation  by  J.  F.  Tinsley. 

THE  SPRING  MEETING 

Dbtboit,  Mich.,  Jdnb  16  to  19 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, June  16  to  19,  with  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  The 
outstanding  features  of  the  meeting  were  the  large  attendance;  1180 
registered,  of  which  638  were  members;  extended  discussion  on  aims 
and  oi^anization,  sessions  on  industrial  relations,  research  and 
pulverised  fuel  and  many  ent«rtainments. 

The  discussion*  of  the  Report  of  the  Aims  and  Organization 
■  See  Mkchanical  ENOiNxsuKa,  July  1919,  for  aununary  of  diaauBsioa. 
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Committee  began  on  Monday  afternoon  and  was  continued  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The  lai^ly  attended  Research  Session, 
lasting  all  day,  showed  the  awakening  interest  of  engineers  in  con- 
ditions resulting  from  the  war  and  an  appreciation  by  them  of  the 
need  for  research  work  in  the  development  of  American  industries. 
A  session  on  Industrial  Relations,  in  which  the  human  side  of  in- 
dustrial management  was  developed,  evoked  so  much  enthusiasm 
that  a  resolution  was  passed  at  its  conclusion  calUn^  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  discussion  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  The  discussion  of 
the  papers  on  pulverized  fuel  on  Thursday  morning  also  drew  a  large 
attendance. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Meetings  and  Programs 
Committee  to  secure  papers  characteristic  of  the  engineering  work 
done  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  the  meeting  is  held,  a  Sections 
Session  was  arranged  for  Wednesday  morning  with  papers  contrib- 
uted by  the  Society's  sections  of  the  Mid-Weet. 

On  Monday  evening  the  I/)cal  Committee  arranged  (in  in- 
formal reception  in  the  ballroom  of  the  hotel,  with  a  brief  address 
of  welcome  by  Mayor  James  Couzens,  to  which  President  Cooley 
replied.  The  reception  was  followed  by  dancing.  On  Tuesday 
evening  a  concert  was  given  by  the  Burroughs  Band  at  the  Arena 
Gardens.  On  Wednesday,  the  Committee  arranged  a  sail  on  Detroit 
River  and  Lake  St.  Clair  Flats.  This  trip,  which  lasted  through- 
out the  afternoon  and  evening,  gave  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
members  and  friends  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Both  the 
Council  and  Sections  Committee  held  meetings  during  the  trip. 

Many  ladies  were  in  attendance  at  the  meeting.  Automobile 
trips  were  provided,  there  was  a  drive  around  Belle  Isle,  luncheon 
at  the  Detroit  Boat  Club,  tea  at  Red  Run  Golf  Club,  and  oppor- 
tunity was  offered  to  inspect  many  points  of  interest,  including  the 
United  States  General  Hospital  and  Pnscilla  Inn. 

The  success  of  the  meeting  was  due  to  the  faithfulness  and 
untiring  efforts  of  the  various  local  committees.  A  list  of  the  chair- 
men of  these  committees  follows.  General  Committee,  H.  H.  Eseel- 
styn;  Reception,  James  Couzens;  Printing  and  Publication,  John 
C.  McCabe;  Traasportation  and  Information,  W.  E,  Cann;  Enter- 
tainment, M.  W.  Taber;  Ladies'  Entertainment,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Ray. 
The  Detroit  Local  Section  committee,  E.  C.  Fisher,  chairman,  con- 
tributed two  excellent  papers  to  the  meeting. 
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PROGRAM 


Monday  Morning,  Jun»  16 
Registration  of  memben  and  gueata  at  lieadquarten.    Meeting  of  Council 
&nd  Society's  Comniitteee. 

Monday  A/Urnoon 
BUSINESS  HEETINQ 
Report  of  tdlera  of  amendmentB  to  oonetitution,  reports  of  committees, 
discussioD  of  aims  and  oi^anisation  of  the  Society. 


ReeqitioD  and  dance. 

Tueiday  Meaning,  June  17 
BESEARCH  SESSION 
Thb  Pbisbnt  Condition  of  Rxseabch  in  thb  United  States,  Arthur 
M.  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Oit<3ANizATioN  AND  CONDUCT  Or  AN  Indubtrial  Ladorato&t,  a,  D. 
Little  sad  H.  B.  Howe 

ADDRcaa  BY  AcTiNu  Chaiiuun  or  EioaiNBDiUNa  Division  or  National 
Rbbearcb  ConNcii^  G.  H.  Clevenger. 

Reseabcs  Work  on  Malleable  Ibon,  Enrique  Touceda. 
Rbpobts  op  SuB-CouuiTTEGa  on  Flow  Mbtbrs,  Uearino  Metala  and 
Lubrication. 

Tiieiday  Afternoon 

INDUSTRIAL   RELATIONS  SESSION 

Industrial  Personnel  Relations,  Arthur  H.  Young. 
The  Status  or  Industrial  Relations,  L.  P.  Alford. 

Tvttday  Evening 
MubicaI  entert&inment  and  dandiig. 

Wedneiday  Morning,  June  IS 
BUItJLTANEODS  PROFESSIONAL  SESSIONS 
SECTIONS  SESSION 
Central-Station  HEATtNO  in  Dbtroit,  J.  H.  Walker. 
Phoddction  op  Libebtt  Motor  Pabts  at  the  Fobd  Plant,  W.  F.  Vemer. 
FiBE  Engines  and  the  Essentials  op  Fire  FiaimNa,  C.  H.  Pox. 
An  Electrical  Device  for  Measurino  the  Flow  of  Fluids  in  Pipes, 
J.  M.  Spitiglass. 

OAS  power  SESSION 

Crude  Oa  Motors  vs.  Steam  Engines  in  Majune  Practice,  J.  W. 
Morton. 

A  SuoOESTED  Formula  for  Rating  Kerosene  Engines,  D.  L.  Arnold 
Standards  fob  Carbubetob  Perpobuamcb,  O.  C.  Herry. 
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Wedneaday  Afternoon  and  Evening 
Steamboat  trip  through  St.  Clair  Flats. 

Thwtdaj/  Morning,  June  19 

8IUULTANBOUS   PROFESSIONAL  SESSIONS 
FUEL  SESSION 

PuLVERUED  CoAii  AS  A  FuEL,  N.  C.  HainBon. 

PuL^'EBizBD  Coal  fob  Stationa&t  Boilebs,  Fred'k  A.  Scheffler  and  H.  G. 
Barahuret. 

EcoNoiiT  OF  Cebtaih  Arizoha  Steah-Electbic  Power  Plants  Usimq 
On.  FcEL,  C.  R.  Weymouth. 

QENERAL  BESSION 

Elehbnts  of  a  General  Theobt  op  Airplank-Wjno  Deoiok,  Walt«-  C. 
Durfee. 

Fans  for  Driving  Electkic  Genbraiors  on  Airflambb,  Capt.  Q.  Frands 
Gray,  Lieut.  John  W.  Reed  and  P.  N.  Elderkin. 

Mechanical  Ijfts,  Past  and  PRBSEirr,  and  a  New  Method  for  Tbeib 
BALANcrao,  lieut.  J.  F.  Robbins. 

The  Design  of  Riveted  Butt  Points,  Alphonse  A.  Adler. 

EcoNOuiCAL  Section  of  Water  Conduit  for  Power  Devslofubnt, 
Cary  T.  Hutchinson. 

Tkureday  Ajlxmoan 

Excutsions  to  Ford  Motor  Company  and  Packard  Motor  Company. 
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THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  RESEARCH 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  AsTHUB  M.  Gbxbns,  Jr.,  Trot,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

Tkia  paper,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Retearch  CommiUee  of  Iht  SoeUly,  dealt 
wilh  the  eonditUmt  under  which  retearth  ii  noa  being  etarud  on  in  the  United  Statu. 
The  author  firtl  diaeutaa  retearch  in  iia  rdation  to  the  technical  eehooi  and  gioet 
a  Uet  cf  the  umeertMet  having  meehanietd  engineering  ItAoratoriee.  Engineering 
experiment  etoHone  are  next  ooneidtnd,  lult  being  given  of  the  etatione  and  of  Ihoee 
which  publith  reaearch  bvUeUne.  CoOperatine  research  and  the  reeearch  adimtiet 
of  the  GoDemment  are  next  preeented  and  finaUy  the  author  eontiden  commerciol 
and  induebiai  Tttearch  vark,  gitring  in  amneclitm  IhereTniih  littt  <rf  the  private 
reeeareh  laharalorie*  in  the  eountri/  and  of  manufaeluring  eompaniei  having  their 
oton  reeearth  faeUitiea. 

TTISTORY  records  the  development  of  science  from  fortuitous 
obaervations  and  from  systematic,  careful  and  exhaustive  re- 
search. The  work  of  the  Greeks  as  shown  by  Lucretius  on  the  con- 
stitution of  matter  could  only  have  been  made  after  a  careful  and 
exhaustive  study  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  work  of  Hippocrates 
certainly  indicates  a  previous  study  of  anatomy  and  the  action  of 
certain  drugs.  The  studies  of  Galileo  and  Newton,  of  Kepler  and 
Herschel,  of  Watt  and  Stephenson,  tell  of  careful  thought  applied  to 
the  interpretation  of  facts  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  laws. 
The  story  of  Berzelius  and  his  kitchen  laboratory  illustrates  the 
spirit  of  adventure  into  the  unknown  which  brought  to  us  our  early 
quantitative  knowledge  of  the  elements.  The  accidental  observa- 
tions of  Galvani,  Newton,  Bell  and  Crookes  by  future  development 
and  study  led  to  results  of  incalculable  value  to  science,  while  the 
theoretical  studies  of  Kepler,  Maxwell  and  Hertz  predicted  results 
which  in  givii^  confirmation  to  theory  gave  also  confirmation  to 
the  correctness  of  experimental  observations. 

2  Although  all  past  a^es  have  had  men  devoted  to  research, 
they  are  not  numerous  in  any  one  petiod.    If  there  is  one  thing,  how- 

JPreaented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  1919,  of  Thb 
AlfERtCAM  SOCIBIT  or  MnCBANICAL  Ekqinxirb. 
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ever,  that  marks  the  present  epoch,  it  is  the  prevalence  of  this  idea. 
In  the  past,  research  was  carried  on  by  the  few,  but  today  aa  a  result 
of  education  and  as  a  result  of  the  success  of  research  in  many  fields 
one  can  scarcely  read  a  periodical  of  any  branch  of  science  without 
finding  some  article  on  this  subject.  For  the  last  fifty  years  the 
commercial  value  of  research  has  become  more  and  more  evident 
to  industrial  plants.  This  appreciation  has  been  coincident  with 
the  growth  of  these  plants  and  has  made  their  development  possi- 
ble, while  reciprocally  the  growth  of  the  plants  has  made  extensive 
research  possible.  This  growth  has  been  intimately  connected  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  growth  of  our  universities  and  the  more 
extensive  education  of  our  people.  In  spite  of  the  statement  of 
many  engineers  that  the  young  engineer  or  college  man  is  of  little 
value  when  he  begins  his  practical  work,  these  men  have  proved 
their  worth  in  the  development  of  the  industries  and  of  the  present 
civilization. 

3  For  many  years  our  colleges  and  universities  have  had  their 
laboratories  where  some  research  has  been  done,  and  with  the  de- 
velopment of  our  industries  following  the  Civil  War  the  necessity 
of  commercial  laboratories  for  examining  or  controlling  products 
was  evident.  Forty  years  ago  saw  many  small  chemical  laboratories 
and  a  few  testing  machines  scattered  throi^hout  the  country.  The 
search  for  knowledge  by  some  of  the  investigators  and  the  possibility 
of  application  of  the  results  of  their  researches  undoubtedly  reacted, 
so  that  the  laboratories  of  examination  and  control  became  labora-  . 
tories  for  investigations  in  new  and  unknown  fields. 

4  Research  work,  quite  general  before  the  present  war,  became 
more  extensive  in  overcoming  the  dastardly  appliances  of  the  Hun 
in  devising  new  apparatus,  products  and  manufacturing  methods 
and  in  improving  quality  and  production.  The  war  has  demon- 
strated, if  demonstration  was  necessary,  the  value  of  research,  and 
it  is  now  the  opinion  of  most  of  us  that  this  stimulating  viewpoint 
should  not  be  lost  and  that  the  war-time  interest  should  be  con- 
tinued. For  this  reason  it  is  well  to  consider  the  present  condition 
of  research  in  the  country. 

5  Before  discussing  the  matter  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
various  laboratories  there  are  a  few  general  considerations  which 
should  be  mentioned.  The  cost  of  research  in  the  past  has  been 
such  that  in  many  cases  it  could  only  be  undertaken  in  an  exten- 
sive way  by  large  corporations.  The  necessity  and  value  have  been 
evident  but  the  small*  plant  has  been  unable  to  inaugurate  that 
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wfaich  it  has  known  to  be  of  value.  In  other  instances  there  have 
been  investigations  which  have  been  of  such  a  nature  that  there 
would  be  no  commercial  gain  from  their  results,  although  of  great 
use  to  mankind.  The  necessity  of  such  work  has  been  clearly  seen 
and  appreciated  by  some,  and  in  this  country  institutions  and  foun- 
dations have  been  established  by  public-spirited  citizens  to  carry 
on  investigations  or  to  give  grants  to  those  who  are  working  on 
problems  for  the  general  good.  The  reference  is  to  such  oi^aniza- 
tions  as  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  the  Carne- 
gie Institution  of  Washington,  and  the  Sage  Foundation. 

6  A  number  of  private  conmiercial  laboratories  have  been 
underi^aking  commissions  for  clients,  but  recently  the  plan  worked 
out  yeais  ago  by  the  Associated  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Companies  of  New  England  in  their  codperative  laboratory  and  the 
Insurance  Engineering  Experiment  Station  has  been-  applied  in  the 
codperative  work  of  certain  industries.  These  investigations  have 
been  undertaken  by  an  industry  as  a  whole  or  by  a  group  of  manu- 
facturers, and  the  results  have  been  distributed  among  the  contrib- 
utors to  the  expense  funds,  or,  in  certain  cases,  the  results  of  the 
experiments  have  been  freely  given  to  the  world. 

7  The  various  states  in  our  Union  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment have  believed  that  they  should  make  investigations  for  the 
fanner,  and  for  over  thirty  years  agricultural  experiment  stations 
have  been  carrying  on  research  in  relation  to  soils,  crops  and  Uve 
stock  and  within  the  last  fifteen  y^ars  the  appreciation  of  their  duty 
to  the  manufacturers  and  the  industries  has  been  shown  by  the 
establishment  of  engineering  experiment  stations.  Here  the  gen- 
eral problems  of  the  manufacturers  may  be  solved  and  the  resources 
of  the  state  developed. 

BESEARCH   IN   TECHNICAL-SCHOOL   LABORATORIES 

8  To  turn  now  to  the  present  research  activities,  let  us  con- 
sider first  our  universities  and  technical  schools.  The  general  equip- 
ment of  the  university  laboratories  is  planned  to  give  training  to 
the  undergraduate  in  methods  and  to  illustrate  certain  laws.  The 
engineering  laboratories  are  equipped  so  that  research  work  is 
possible,  but  in  many  cases  the  schedule  for  instruction  work  is  so 
heavy  that  little  or  no  research  work  can  be  done.  Nevertheless, 
under  these  adverse  conditions  some  work  of  great  value  has  been 
produced  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  technical  schools  by 
faculty  members,  graduate  students  and  even  by  undergraduates, 
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and  the  proccedingg  of  our  engineering  societies  indicate  the  extent 
of  this  work.  The  lack  of  time  for  experiment-ation  has  been  cared 
for  in  the  engineering  experiment  stations  by  the  employment  of 
full-  or  part-time  investigators.  In  this  way  work  can  be  carried 
on  continuously  to  a  conclusion.  At  present  the  disorganization  of 
these  laboratories  by  war  activities  has  caused  most  of  the  work  to 
cease.  According  to  numerous  letters,  however,  a  return  to  normal 
conditions  is  looked  for  within  a  year.  The  laboratories  of  chemis- 
try, phjTjics,  biology  and  the  other  sciences  have  been  doing  much 
graduate  research  work.  This  has  been  of  a  theoretical  nature 
rather  than  of  the  applied  form  of  research  more  evident  in  our 
engineering  laboratories.  The  small  number  of  graduate  students 
of  engineering  has  partially  accounted  for  the  Umited  amount  of 
research  from  the  engineering  schools. 

9  The  equipment  of  these  technical  schools  is  usually  quite 
diversified  and  adapted  for  research  work  of  a  varied  nature.  The 
equipment  has  been  planned  in  many  cases  for  certain  problems 
and  in  some  instances  special  contributions  have  been  made  by 
some  associated  industries  for  equipment  to  make  investigations  of 
problems  of  that  industry.  Thus,  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  the 
gas  interests  in  and  around  Baltimore  donated  a  fund  for  the  equip- 
ment of  a  laboratory  to  study  gas  manufacture  and  its  by-products. 
At  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  at  Pittsbui^h  a  laboratory 
for  rolling-mill  research  and  instruction  is  being  established  from 
funds  which  are  contributed  by  a  number  of  steel  manufacturers. 

10  One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  present  time  as  voiced  by 
directors  of  a  large  Government  laboratory  and  of  a  large  com- 
mercial laboratory  is  the  need  for  more  research  men.  Research 
demands  a  man  of  clear  vision,  great  imagination,  tremendous 
resources,  absolute  honesty,  good  training  and  devotion  to  work.  The 
love  of  the  work  will  have  to  be  the  incentive  as  in  many  cases  the 
monetary  returns  are  small.  If  our  colleges  of  engineering  and 
science  could  by  some  means  instill  into  more  men  the  great  desire 
for  discovery  through  research,  they  would  aid  much  in  the  con- 
tributions of  this  age  to  the  future.  Training  is  also  necessary,  and 
that  should  be  done  by  men  engaged  in  research. 

11  The  field  of  research  is  broader  than  ever.  As  a  great 
philosopher  expressed  it,  the  relation  between  the  Known  and  the 
Unknown  is  that  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere:  the  greater  the  sphere 
of  knowledge  becomes,  the  greater  the  surface  of  contact  with  the 
unknown. 
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ENGINEERING    EXPERIMENT   STATIONS 

12  To  aid  the  work  of  research  for  the  induetries  and  manu- 
facturers by  supporting  men  on  whole  or  part  time  to  carry  out 
investigations,  engineering  experiment  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished in  many  state  universities.  These  have  been  active  and  the 
development  of  such  institutions  is  considered  by  some  to  be  of 
such  national  importance  that  several  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress  for  Government  aid  in  establishing  them  throughout 
the  United  States. 

13  The  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  ot^nized  in  1903,  usually  comes  to  mind  when  discussing 
this  question,  although  there  are  fourteen  such  stations  at  other 
state  universities.  The  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  up  to  January,  1919,  has  issued  110  bulletins 
and  10  circulars  on  its  researches.  Twenty-eight  of  these  deal  with 
structural  problems,  28  with  problems  relating  to  fuel,  its  mining, 
storing,  combustion  and  analysis,  ID  with  problems  of  mechanics, 
strength  of  materials  and  machine  des^,  14  with  heat  problems 
and  11  with  problems  of  electricity  and  electrochemistry.  These 
papers  are  sent  free  of  cost  to  interested  parties  in  some  cases,  and 
in  other  cases  a  nominal  charge  is  made. 

COOPERATIVE   RESEARCH 

14  While  discussing  the  subject  of  the  experiment  station,  the 
possibility  of  the  cooperative  research  as  shown  by  present  condi- 
tions and  the  different  methods  of  solving  this  problem  should  be 
mentioned.  The  problems  of  hot-air-furnace  heating  have  been  solved 
by  empirical  rules  which  have  had  httle  if  any  scientific  foundation. 
An  association  of  builders  of  hot-air  furnaces  has  granted  the  Engi- 
neering Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois  certain 
funds  of  money  to  finance  an  investigation  of  these  problems,  the 
results  of   the  investigation  to  be  made  pubUc  at  its  conclusion. 

15  The  problems  of  metal  roUmg  are  complex  and  have  been 
studied  in  the  past  with  difficulty  because  investigations  must  not 
interfere  with  production.  The  cooperative  plan  of  equipping  a 
full-size  rolling  mill  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  equipped 
with  special  apparatus  for  varying  conditions  and  making  quanti- 
tative determination  of  different  data  exemplifies  what  is  being 
done  by  another  industry. 
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16  The  paper  by  Prof.  Enrique  Toueeda  at  this  meeting  illus- 
trates how  the  manufacturers  of  malleable  iron  have  formed  an 
association  to  employ  a  private  laboratory  to  become  their  research 
laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  making  uniform  a 
product  which  was  irregular  in  its  properties. 

17  The  Canners'  Laboratory  in  Washington,  D.  C,  gives 
another  example  of  the  cooperative  method  of  an  industry.  In 
this  laboratory  the  problems  of  the  proper  harvesting,  handling, 
storing  and  canning  of  natural  food  products  has  been  studied  and 
the  industry  guided. 

18  The  Mellon  Institute  of  Research  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  is  unique  and  illustrates  a  development  of  research  by 
funds  contributed  to  a  laboratory  by  individuals,  corporations  or 
industries  for  the  solution  of  problems  confronting  them.  The 
Institute  was  organized  about  thirteen  years  ^o  by  Dr.  Robert 
Kennedy  Duncan,  and  the  contribution  of  funds  for  the  support 
of  the  research  was  continued  by  each  contributor  for  one  or  more 
years.  The  money  so  received  served  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  man 
or  men  on  a  special  piece  of  research  work  and  to  pay  for  very  special 
apparatus.  The  Institute  houses  the  research,  furnishes  ordinary 
supphes  and  apparatus,  affords  library  and  consultation  faciUties 
and  directs  the  work,  llie  invest^tions  are  made  for  the  donor 
and  the  results  belong  to  him.  At  present  the  work  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  director,  acting  through  two  assistant  directors  in  charge 
of  the  fellows  on  individual  and  multiple  fellowships.  In  the  Insti- 
tute  a  method  of  developing  complete  unit  experimental  plants  to 
study  processes  for  certain  donors  has  been  used.  In  this  way 
commercial  processes  have  been  developed  from  laboratory  re- 
search in  a  way  not  done  in  many  other  research  laboratories. 

19  At  the  University  of  Michigan  the  Detroit  Edison  Company 
has  established  a  number  of  fellowships  for  research.  This  indi- 
cates another  method  of  cooperative  effort  and  the  utilization  of 
the  equipment  of  our  educational  institutions. 

20  A  list  of  cooperative  efforts  in  research  must  mention  the 
work  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies. The  work  of  this  association  has  covered  many  years,  some 
of  its  bulletins  being  issued  over  thirty  years  ^o.  Many  papers 
and  discussions  were  contributed  to  the  early  Transactions  of  this 
Society  from  its  staff. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INSTITDTIONS  KAVmO  MECHANICAL  ENGINBEBING 
LABORATORIES 

21    The  educational  mstitutions  with  which  the  Research  Com* 
mittee  corresponded  and  which  are  equipped  with  mechanical  engi- 
neering laboratories  are  enumerated  below. 
AUAama 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.    Dean  J.  J.  WilmoK. 

University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.    Prof.  George  Jacob  Davis. 
Aritona 

University  of  AriMoa,  Tucson,  Aris.    Prof,  W.  W.  Henry. 
Arkantat 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.    Prof.  B.  N.  Wilson. 
Catifomia 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.    Prof.  B.  F.  Raber. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford  Univ.,  Cal.    Prof.  W.  F.  Durand. 
Colaraih 

Univosity  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.    Prof.  J.  A.  Hunter, 
Corm«etieut 

Yale  University  (S.S.S.),  New  Haven,  Conn.    Prof.  L.  P.  Breckenridge. 


Delaware  SUte  College,  Newark,  Del.    Prof.  M.  van  G.  Smith. 
Georgia 
Qeo^  School  of  Technol<%y,  Atlanta,  Ga.    Prof.  R.  3.  King. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  HI.    Prof.  G.  F.  Gebhardt. 
Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  III.    Prof.  A.  W.  Moseley. 
Northweston  University,  Evanston,  HI.    Prof.  H.  S.  Philbrick. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.    Dean  C.  R.  tUchards. 
Indiima 
Purdue  University,  I«fsyette,  Ind.    Dean  C.  H.  Benjamin. 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.    Prof.  F.  C.  Wagner. 

lOUM 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa.    Prof. 

M.  P.  CIcshom. 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.    Prof.  S.  N.  Woodward. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.    Dean  P.  F.  Walker. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kan.    Dean  A,  A.  Potter. 
Ktnlucky 

State  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.    Dean  F.  P,  Anderson. 
LotMStana 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  I*.    Prof.  W.  B.  Gregory. 

University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.    Prof.  W.  J.  Sweetser. 
Miuytaitd 
Johns  HopkhiB  University,  Baltimore,  Md.    Profs.  C.  C.  Thomas  and  A.  G. 
Christie. 
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MaaaachuBetU   Institute   of  Technology,    Cambridge,    Mass.    Prof.    E. 
Miller. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     Prof.  L.  S.  Marks. 

Tufts  College,  Tufts  College,  Mass.     Dean  G.  C.  Anthony. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass.     Prof.  W.  W.  Bird. 
Michigan 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    Dean  M.  £.  Cooley. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines,  Houghton,  Mich.    Pres.  £.  F.  McNair. 

Micbigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich.    Dean  G.  W.  Bisscll. 
MinnescUi 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Prof.  J.  J.  Flather. 


University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.    Prof.  H.  W.  Hibbard. 

Washington  Univermty,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Prof.  E.  L.  Ohie. 
Nebraaka 

University  of  Nebraska,  tincoln.  Neb.     Dean  0,  V.  P.  Stout. 
A^eio  Jersey 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.    Prof.  F.  L.  Pryor. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.    Prof.  R.  C.  H.  Heck. 
New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  State  College,  N.  Men. 
Dean  A.  F.  Barnes. 
New  York 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prof.  E.  F.  Church. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Prof.  H.  Diedericha. 

Columbia  Univermty,  New  York  City.    Dr.  C.  E.  Lucke. 

New  York  University,  New  York  City.    Director  of  Testing  Lab.  C.  P.  Bliss. 

Clarkson  College  of  Technology,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.    Prof.  A.  R.  Powers. 

Rennselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.    Prof.  A.  M.  Greene,  Jr. 
North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts,  W.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
NorUt  Dakota 

North  Dalcota  Agricultural  College,  Agricultural  College,  N.  D. 
Ohio 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Prof.  A.  L.  Jenkins. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Prof.  W.  T.  Magruder. 
Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Stillwater,  Okla. 
Oregon 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Ore. 


Lafayette  Collie,  Easton,  Pa,    Prof.  Donald  B.  Prentice. 
Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa- 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Prof.  R.  H.  Feroald. 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Prof.  W.  Trinks. 
University  of  I^ttsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Lehigh  Univeraity,  South  Bethlehem,  P&.    Prof.  Arthur  W.  Klein. 

Peiuuylvam&  Stale  College,  State  CoUege,  Pa.    Prof.  £.  A.  Feasenden. 

Swarthmore  College,  Swartbmore,  Pa.    Prof.  G.  F.  Bleadng. 
Rhodt  lOand 

Rhode  Island  State  CoUege,  KingstOD,  R.  I. 

Brown  Univereity,  Providence,  R.  I.     Prof.  W.  H.  Keneraon. 
SouiA  DaktAa 

South  Dakota  State  Oolite  of  A^cultural  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Brookiogs, 
8.  D. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  D.    Prof.  M.  W.  Davidson. 
Sovih  Carolina 

Oemson  Agricultural  College,  Clemnon  College,  S.  C.  Prof.  W.  B.  Earle. 
TenTteitee 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.    Prof.  C.  S.  Brown. 
Textu 

Univernty  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  College  Station,  Tex. 
Utah 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Vermont 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.    Prof.  E.  Robinson. 
Vvginia 

Vir^nia  Potytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

University  of  Virpnia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
WathinifUm 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Weti  Virginia 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Witooiuin 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Wyoming 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 


TTN1VEB8ITIES   HAVING   ENQlNEERlNa    EXPERIMENT   STATIONS 

University  of  Anions,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Station,  Charles  E.  Van  Bameveld, 

Supt.,  Tucson,  AriE. 
University  of  Blinois,  Charles  R.  Richards,  Director,  Urbana,  III. 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  Dr.  S.  W.  Beyer,  Acting 

Director,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Kansas  State  College  of  Agriculture,  A.  A.  Potter,  Director,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Univeraity  of  Kansas,  Perley  F.  Walker,  Director,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Univereity  of  Minnesota,  School  of  Mines,  W.  R.  Appleby,  Director,  Minne- 

^mUs,  Minn. 
University  of  Missouri,  E.  J.  McCauatland,  Director,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Missouri  School  of  Mines,  Mining  Experiment  Station,  A.  L.  McRae,  Rolla,  Mo. 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  R.  L.  Sackett,  Director,  State  College,  Pa. 
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Purdue  Univermty,  C.  H.  Benjumia,  Director,  lAfayette,  Ind. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  J.  C.  Nagle,  Director,  College 

Station,  Te5t. 
Univmity  of  Utah,  J.  F.  Merrill,  IHrector,  Salt  Lake  Qty,  Utah. 
Univeisity  of  Waahii^loii,  0.  F.  Magnusson,  Acting  INrector,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Uaiverstty  of  Wisconsin,  Address  INrector,  Madison,  Wis. 

UNIVERSITIES  IB3UING   ENOINEERIMa   RESEABCH   BULLETINS 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inrtitute,  P.  C.  RicketU,  Krector,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Univerdty  ot  Califoroia,  Charles  Derleth,  Jr.,  Editor,  Berkeley,  CaL 
University  ot  Minnesota,  Address  Director,  Experimental  Engineering  Dept., 
Minnesota,  Minn. 

OOVERNUENT  ACTIVITIES   IN   RESEARCH 

22  The  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington  and  Pittsburgh, 
the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pittsburgh, 
the  Food  Laboratory  and  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Naval  Experiment  Station  at  Annapolis, 
are  a  few  of  the  Government  activities  interested  in  research. 

23  At  the  Bureau  of  Standards  research  work  is  being  done  in 
physics,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  manufacturing  and  engineering. 
There  is  hardly  a  branch  of  human  endeavor  which  is  not  touched 
by  this  enormous  research  laboratory.  In  1917-1918  there  were 
over  1400  employees  connected  with  the  Bureau,  and  accounts 
aggregating  more  than  13,400,000  were  handled.  During  this  year 
the  Bureau  issued  fifty-three  publications  and  these  may  be  obtained 
through  correspondence. 

24  The  primary  work  of  the  Bureau  is  the  definition  and  fixing 
of  standards  of  measurements,  standard  constants,  standards  of 
quaUty,  standards  of  performance  and  standards  of  practice  and 
to  do  this  they  have  divided  the  scientific  and  technical  staff  into  a 
division  of  weights  and  measures,  a  division  of  heat  and  thermom- 
etry, an  electrical  division,  an  optical  division,  a  chemical  division, 
a  materials  division,  an  engineering  research  division,  a  metallurgi- 
cal division,  and  a  ceramic  division.  Each  division  is  under  a  Chief 
of  Division  and  under  him  there  are  numerous  experts  and  assist- 
ants. The  Bureau  feels  that  its  function  is  one  of  service  to  the 
nation  and  it  endeavors  to  aid  all  who  apply  for  information  or 
guidance. 

25  The  work  of  the  Gage  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
during  the  recent  war  activities  must  be  remembered  as  of  the 
greatest  importance.     This  department  undertook  to  regulate  the 
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gages  used  in  the  variouB  manufacturing  plants  through  its  head- 
quarters in  Washington  and  its  branches  in  the  E^t  aud  the  Middle 
West.  The  Section  has  developed  instruments  for  testing  screw- 
thread  gages  for  profile  and  pitch,  instruments  for  end  measurements, 
and  in  fact  it  is  prepared  to  test  any  commercial  gage  or  templet 
for  accuracy.  The  Section  has  studied  the  salvaging  of  gages  and  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  problems  of  dupUcate  production. 

26  The  activities  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  devoted  to  their  special 
fields  of  endeavor,  and  in  each  case  scientists  of  training  and  experi- 
ence are  in  charge  of  the  research. 

27  The  U.  S.  Naval  Experiment  Station  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
is  used  to  study  the  apparatus  and  materials  used  by  the  U.  S.  Navy 
or  certain  Government  bureaus.  The  work  consists  in  making  tests 
on  these,  and  in  addition  researches  regarding  the  general  laws 
underlying  the  apparatus  have  been  undertaken.  The  Station  is  well 
equipped  with  apparatus  and  an  excellent  staff.  The  work  of  the 
Station  is  for  Government  information,  but  frequent  papers  by 
members  of  the  staff  appear  at  times  before  various  technical  societies. 

28  The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Madison,  Wis.,  is  devoted  to  problems 
relating  to  the  applications  of  forest  products. 

29  The  Waterlown  Arsenal  is  equipped  for  research  in  materials 
of  ei^ineering.  The  reports  from  this  laboratory  have  been  for 
years  the  source  of  many  data  on  the  strength  of  materials. 

30  The  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  is  equipped  for  research  in 
fuel  oUs,  while  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  is  equipped  for  testing 
ship  models,  i^opellers,  airplanes  and  air  propellers.  The  wind 
tunnels  and  testing  basin  are  of  special  merit. 

31  The  research  activities  of  the  American  Society  of  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Engineers  in  connection  with  the  Pittsburgh  Labora- 
tory of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  is  important  and  illus- 
trates the  activities  of  certain  groups  of  scientbts  and  engineers. 
This  society  plans  to  make  researches  regarding  problems  arising 
in  its  field  of  endeavor  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  and  the 
public.  In  this  project  the  expenditure  of  S20,000  per  year  for  a 
number  of  years  is  proposed. 

32  The  dentists  of  the  United  States  have  a  number  of  labo- 
ratories devoted  to  the  solution  of  their  problems.  The  Research 
Institute  of  the  National  Dental  Association  in  Cleveland  is  one 
which  illustrates  the  cooperative  endeavor  of  allied  scientists.     At 
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one  of  their  recent  conventions  the  dentists  have  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  giving  the  results  of  all  research  to  the  profession 
without  compensation. 

33  According  to  the  public  press  an  Institute  for  Drug  Research 
is  about  to  be  established.  It  is  to  be  supported  by  the  profits  of 
the  Chemical  Foundation  which  has  been  formed  to  take  over 
Goverament-held  German  patents  on  chemicals,  dyestuffs  and 
drugs.  In  the  plan  as  outlined  this  work  would  be  done  by  chemists, 
pharmacologists  and  physiologists  working  in  the  "vast  undis- 
covered field  of  drugs  and  chemicals  for  the  welfare  of  mankind." 

COHUERCIAL   RESEARCH 

34  The  private  research  laboratories  of  the  country  are  pri- 
marily devoted  to  investigations  of  materials  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, to  check  products  or  raw  materials  or  to  improve  the  product. 
These  are  quite  numerous  and  the  list  of  laboratories  given  below 
shows  in  a  partial  way  the  private  research  resources  of  our  country. 
Much  of  the  work  done  by  these  laboratories  is  of  the  nature  of 
inspection,  but  in  many  of  them  the  commissions  undertaken  for 
clients  have  been  of  a  true  research  nature,  in  finding  the  cause  of 
defects,  the  methods  of  improving  product  and  in  some  cases  plan- 
ning actual  production  methods  or  processes. 

35  Many  of  these  laboratories  have  been  in  existence  for  al- 
most a  half  a  century;  others  have  been  developed  in  the  last  decade 
from  a  local  need  for  such  institutions.  The  work  of  such  a  labora- 
tory is  to  be  described  in  a  paper  at  this  meeting  of  the  Society  and 
the  varied  nature  of  its  activities  will  be  seen. 

36  In  the  correspondence  of  the  Research  Committee  with  the 
various  private  laboratories,  the  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the 
work  of  the  Committee  was  coupled  with  the  statement  that  most  of 
their  research  work  was  for  clients  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  made 
public.  The  Committee  hopes  that  in  some  cases  the  persons  for 
whom  the  work  is  done  will  contribute  information  after  this  has 
been  properly  protected- 

37  The  work  of  these  private  laboratories  covers  all  fields  of  in- 
vestigations and  new  equipment  is  obtained  in  many  cases  for  special 
investigations.  In  some  cases  a  laboratory  has  been  specializing 
in  problems  of  a  definite  character  and  its  equipment  for  this  work 
is  expensive  and  complete.  The  list  given  below  represents  the 
private  laboratories  known  to  the  Research  Committee  at  the  present 
time. 
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Booth,  Garrett  &  Blair,  Pbiladelphb,  Pa. 

Cement  plants,  cement,  building  materials,  chemistry. 
Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Spark  plugs,  auto  and  turplane  engines,  wireless  apparatus. 
Detroit  Testing  Laboratories,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dairy  products,  lubricants,  soaps,  road  and  building  materials. 
Electrical  Testing  Laboratories,  New  York. 

Instruments,  lampe,  insulation,  fuels,  lubricants,  paper. 
Fitzgerald  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Electrochemistry. 
James  H.  Herron,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Metallurgy,  chemistry,  ceramics,  inspection. 
Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Metallurgy,  chemicals,  materials,  apparatus,  inspection. 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Institute  of  Fermentology,  Chicago,  III. 
B.  B.  Lathbury,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cements,  materials,  inspection. 
Leeds  &  Northup,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Electric  instruments,  electrochemistry,  heat  treatment. 
Lehigh  Valley  Testing  Laboratory,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Cements. 
Lincoln  Hanson  and  Abbott,  Portland,  Me. 

Electrical  apparatus. 
Arthur  D.  little  Co.,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Chemical  analysis,  processes,  paper,  foods,  textiles,  metallurgy. 
New  York  Testing  Laboratory,  New  York,  N,  Y. 
Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

General  testing,  metallurgy,  chemical,  materials,  inspection. 
Rome  Testing  laboratory,  Rome,  Ga. 
Rubber  Trade  Laboratory,  Newark,  N.  J. 
S.  P.  Sadler,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chemical  analysis,  processes. 
Henry  S.  Spackman  Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cements,  materials,  chemicals. 
Teirtile  Trade  Laboratory,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Enrique  Touceda,  Albany,  N.  Y, 

Metallurgy,  chemical  analysis. 
Underwriters  Laboratories,  Chicago,  111. 

F>e-protective  apparatus,  electrical  apparatus,  insulation,  chemical  analysi 
United  States  Conditioning  and  Testing  Cki.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ToKtiles. 
John  H.  Yocum,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Leather  and  oil  trade. 
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MDUBTBIAL  BESEABCH 

38  The  last  division  of  research  activities  is  the  one  which 
undoubtedly  represents  the  largest  expenditure  of  money  for  opera- 
tion, maintenance  and  equipment.  It  is  the  one  including  the  vari- 
ous laboratories  of  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  country. 

39  These  laboratories  occupy  two  fields,  one  the  examination, 
inspection  and  testing  of  raw  materials  or  finished  products,  in  which 
the  laboratory  is  called  in  many  cases  the  test  laboratory;  the  other 
concerned  in  determining  physical  and  chemical  properties  and 
constants  of  materials,  the  investigation,  development  or  invention 
of  new  methods,  processes  of  manufacture,  or  even  of  products  and 
the  testing  of  these  new  schemes,  in  which  case  the  laboratory  is 
termed  the  research  laboratory.  In  many  instances  the  test  labora- 
tories are  devoted  to  routine  work  while  in  others  researches  of 
importance  are  carried  out  in  the  test  department.  In  some  ot^n- 
izations  the  laboratory  combines  both  features  under  one  head. 

40  In  the  correspondence  of  the  Research  Committee  with  vari- 
ous corporations  maintaining  research  laboratories,  the  publicity  pro- 
gram of  the  Committee  has  been  approved,  but  the  laboratory  could 
offer  little  aid  in  that  its  work  was  largely  of  a  private  commercial 
nature,  dealing  with  the  improvement  of  a  product  or  process.  The 
data  from  these  researches  are  of  great  commercial  value  and  are 
obtained  for  that  purpose.  The  publication  of  such  information  so 
that  it  might  be  used  by  a  competitor  is  not  expected  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  even  such  a  Utopian  plan  might 
exist.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Research  Committee,  however,  that 
when  results  of  such  laboratories  have  been  utilized  and  protected 
that  they  may  be  given  to  the  profession,  and  it  is  earnestly  desired 
that  the  directors  of  the  laboratories  would  appreciate  the  advantage 
in  carrying  out  the  research  of  a  special  nature  to  a  general  con- 
clusion, so  that  in  place  of  answering  the  specific  questions  involved 
in  the  investigations  they  may  give  data  which  can  be  applied  under 
other  conditions. 

41  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  laboratories  of  the  cor- 
porations is  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  Altoona,  Pa. 
It  was  established  in  1874  and  at  present  its  staff  of  workers  is  over 
six  hundred  men,  half  of  whom  are  engaged  in  inspection  work. 
The  expenses  of  this  laboratory  are  about  $500,000  per  year.  The 
work  of  this  department  in  the  preparation  of  specifications  for 
materials  and  supplies  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  is  known  to  all 
of  you. 
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42  The  locomotive  testing  plant  which  was  such  a  prominent 
part  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  has  been  used  at  Altoona  for  further 
work  in  locomotive  research.  For  studying  problems  on  the  road  a 
dynamometer  car  is  used  by  the  laboratory.  A  unique  part  of  their 
equipment  is  a  laboratory  car  which  may  be  sent  to  various  parts  of 
the  System  for  the  solution  of  local  chemical  problems  or  for  other 
purposes. 

43  The  laboratories  of  the  Westinghouse  Eleotric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  at  Pittsburgh,  Fa.,  and  of  (be  General  Electric 
Company  at  Pittsfield,  Harrison,  Cleveland,  Lynn  and  Schenectady, 
represent  the  lai^  laboratories  of  the  manufacturers  of  electric 
apparatus.  Id  both  of  these  companies  the  main  research  labora- 
tories have  forces  of  more  than  one  hundred  men,  and  the  budget 
of  each  amounts  to  $500,000  per  year. 

44  In  the  Schenectady  plant  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
the  department  of  tests  is  independent  of  the  research  laboratory. 
The  research  laboratory  is  devoted  to  problems  of  the  de- 
velopment of  new  materifUs,  processes  and  apparatus,  and,  as  its 
name  indicates,  its  work  is  of  a  research  nature. 

45  Work  in  pure  science  which  at  the  inception  has  no  com- 
mercial aim  in  view  is  one  of  the  activities  of  this  laboratory  and 
the  publications  of  its  results  in  the  transactions  of  scientific  socie- 
ties gives  evidence  of  such  work.  The  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions in  some  cases  have  led  to  results  of  great  commercial  value  as 
in  the  case  of  the  gas-filled  lamp  which  had  its  origin  in  a  research 
on  the  laws  governing  the  loss  of  heat  from  small  wires  coupled  with 
an  investigation  on  the  evaporation  of  tungst^i. 

46  The  research  laboratory  has  as  another  of  its  functions  the 
development  of  processes  or  of  improved  or  new  materiab.  The 
method  of  producing  drawn  tungsten  wire,  the  production  of  insulat- 
ing material,  the  improvement  of  transformer  steel  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  alloys  represent  certain  of  the  problems  of  this  labora- 
tory.   Here  science  has  been  applied  for  a  definite  commercial  end. 

47  Another  function  of  the  laboratory  is  to  make  certain  prod- 
ucts for  which  there  is  but  a  Umited  demand.  Thus  the  Coolidge 
X-Ray  tube,  certain  tungsten  products  and  targets  for  X-Ray  tubes 
are  manufactured  in  this  laboratory. 

48  The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  is  most  complete  for  its 
activities.  There  are  sixteen  machines  in  its  power  plant  giving 
power  at  different  voltages  and  frequencies.  Frequencies  from  25 
cycles  to  2000  cycles  may  be  had  and  by  transformers  voltages  as 
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high  as  200,000  or  currents  of  12,000  amperes  may  be  obtained. 
The  building  is  piped  with  city  water,  river  water,  illuminating  gas, 
high-pressure  hydn^n,  low-prestelire  hydrc^en,  oxygen,  high-pres- 
sure steam,  compressed  air  and  vacuum  suction  and  vacuum  clean- 
ing. Distilled  water  is  supplied  to  any  room  by  gravity,  and  Uquid 
air  may  also  be  obtained.  Various  kinds  of  gas  and  electric  vacuum 
and  arc  furnaces  are  installed  in  one  part  of  the  building. 
A  furnace  is  installed  for  argon  purification.  Various  crushers, 
grinders,  rolls,  punches  and  a  60-ton  hydraulic  press  are  installed. 

49  The  illuminating  laboratory,  which  is  distinct  from  the  re- 
search laboratory,  is  devoted  to  special  problems  in  studying  the 
befit  hating  unitB  or  methods  of  utilizing  these  units.  The  con- 
sulting engineering  department  laboratory,  devoted  to  high-tension 
phenomena,  the  testing  laboratory  for  materials,  the  standardiza- 
tion laboratory  for  instruments  and  the  development  of  new  instru- 
ments represent  activities  at  Schenectady  which  are  devoted  to 
research  in  their  commercial  routine  duties.  Many  engineering 
departments  are  constantly  making  investigations  wliich  are  of  a 
research  nature. 

50  The  work  at  the  laboratories  at  Lynn  and  Pittsfield  is  largely 
applied  to  the  production  problems  of  these  plants  and  at  Harrison 
and  Cleveland  the  problems  of  lamp  production  are  studied. 

51  The  problems  of  the  Westinghouse  Company  are  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  to  those  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 

52  The  research  laboratory  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
represents  the  research  activity  of  another  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion. The  staff  of  this  laboratory  consbts  of  about  fifty  men,  some 
fifteen  of  whom  are  specialists.  The  budget  amounts  to  more  than 
$100,000.  The  work  of  the  laboratory  is  devoted  to  physics,  chem- 
istry, to  plant  problems  and  new  development.  In  thb  laboratory 
full-size  apparatus  is  used  at  times  in  making  research.  As  shown  by 
the  equipment  of  many  laboratories  the  study  of  complete  processes 
in  the  laboratory  on  a  commercial  scale  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  times.  The  problems  of  this  laboratory  are  organic,  inorganic 
and  colloidal  chemistry,  optics,  color  photography,  film  products 
and  appUcations  of  general  photography,  chemical  products  and 
emulsions. 

63  The  laboratory  of  the  National  T^mp  Association,  now  the 
Nela  Park  Laboratory  at  the  National  Lamp  Works  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  represents  one  of  the  best- 
known  research  institutions  of  this  country.    The  research  work  of 
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this  laboratory  is  devoted  to  the  physics,  physiology  aad  psy- 
chology of  light,  the  production,  utilization  and  efficiency  of  lumi- 
nous energy.  In  this  laboratory  with  a  staff  of  eight  investigators 
of  the  highest  abihty  directing  the  work,  all  kinds  of  illuminat- 
ing  problems  are  studied  from  every  angle.  The  laboratory  has  a 
policy  of  sending  out  its  experts  to  study  local  conditions,  and  in 
many  cases  investigators  from  other  institutions  come  to  this  labo- 
ratory to  carry  on  research.  During  the  first  eight  years  of  ita  exist- 
ence from  1908  the  laboratory  has  produced  125  high-grade  papers. 
These  are  abstracted  by  the  authors  and  the  abstracts  published 
at  intervals.  In  having  abstracts  made  by  the  authors  the  impor- 
tant points  of  the  researches  are  sure  to  be  covered. 

54  The  laboratory  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  materials  used  in  their  plant,  the  inspection 
and  test  of  supplies  and  finished  work  as  well  as  the  development  of 
new  devices  or  processes. 

55  The  great  extent  of  research  facilities  is  disclosed  by  the 
following  list  of  laboratories  used  by  the  Research  Committee. 

UANUFACTURINQ   COUPANIES   HAVING   RESEARCH   LABORATORIES 

Air  Reduction  Company,  New  York  City. 

AluiniDuin  Castings  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company,  New  York  City. 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  New  York  City. 

American  Brass  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

American  Locomotive  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

American  Optical  Company,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middleton'n,  Obio. 

American  Sheet  4  Tin  Plate  Company,  Httaburgh,  Pa. 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  New  York  City. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  New  York  City. 

Amoskeag  Mills,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Armstrong  Cork  and  Insulation  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Atlanlie  Refinii^  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Babcoek  &  Wilcox  Company,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Barrett  Company,  New  York  City. 

Bausch  &  Lomb,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Berlin  Mills  Company,  Berlin,  N.  H. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Browne  &  Sbaipe  Manufacturing  Company,  Providence,  R,  I. 

Buick  Automobile  Company,  Flint,  Mich. 
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Carn^^  Steel  Company)  I^tteburgli,  Pa. 

L.  D.  Caulk  Dental  Company,  MiUotd,  DeL 

Ghalmera  Automobile  Company,  Detroit,  Micb. 

Clmmpion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Flint,  Micb. 

Columbia  Graphapbone  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Corning  Glass  Works,  Coming,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crudble  Steel  Company  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Curtis  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Curtia  Engineering  Co.,  Mioeola,  N.  Y. 

De  lAval  Steam  Turbine  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

E.  I.  Dupont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Eaatman  Kodak  Company,  Rocbest^,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  Company,  Inc.,  West  Orange,  N.  1. 

Ford  Automobile  Company,  Detroit,  Micb. 

FultoD  Bog  and  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

General  Bakelite  Company,  New  York  City. 

General  Cbemical  CompMiy,  New  York  City. 

Qeneral  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  I^ttsfield,  Jdaas.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
General  Motors  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
OrasBeQi  Chemical  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Hudson  Automobile  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Holcomb  Steel  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York  City. 
International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago,  III. 
International  Acheson  Gr{^liit«  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
H.  M.  Johns-ManviUe  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Linde  Air  Products  Company,  New  York  City. 
Ludlum  Steel  Company,  Colonic,  N.  Y. 
Midvale  Steel  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
National  Carbon  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
National  Cash  Rc^ster  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  Chicago,  III. 
Mela  Researoh  Laboratory,  Nela  Park  Laboratory,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
New  Jersey  Zbc  Company,  New  York  City. 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Company,  Newport  News,  Va. 
Packard  Automobile  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pierce-Arrow  Automobile  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
I^ttsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Precision  Instrument  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Pyioleotric  Instrument  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
B«my  Electric  Company,  Detioit,  Mich. 
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Reo  Motor  CompMij,  Lanaing,  Mich. 

Sangomo  Meter  Companjr,  6priogBeld,  III. 

Sean,  Roebuck  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Solvay  Process  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Standard  Oil  Company,  New  York  CSty. 

Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

B.  F.  Sturtevaat  Company,  Hyde  Park,  Maaa. 

Taylor  Inatnimeat  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Titanium  Alloys  Manufacturing  Company,  fTiagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Udewater  OU  Company,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Swiasrale,  Pa. 

United  Gas  Improvement  Company,  Fhiladelplua,  Pa. 

United  States  Industrial  Alcohol  Company,  South  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  States  Bmelting  Company,  New  York  City. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  New  York  Oty. 

Victor  Phonop^ph  Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Welsbach  Company,  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

Western  Electric  Company,  New  York  CSty. 

WeeUn^iouae  Airbrake  Company,  Wilmerdii^,  Pa. 

Westingfaouse  Electric  t  Manufacturing  Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

56  I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  referring  to  one  agency 
which  not  only  has  been  of  utmost  importance  during  the  present 
war  but  also  in  its  continuance  in  the  times  of  peace  will  have  a 
still  greater  influence  on  the  developments  in  science  and  industry. 
I  refer  to  the  National  Research  Council,  the  purpose  and  work  of 
which  is  best  explained  by  the  following  executive  order  issued  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  May  II,  1918: 

The  National  Research  Council  was  organized  in  1916  at  the  request  of  the 
President  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sdences,  under  its  Congressional  charter, 
as  a  measure  of  national  preparedness.  The  work  accomplished  by  the  Council 
in  organising  research  and  in  securing  codperation  of  military  and  civilian  agencies 
in  the  solution  of  military  problems  demonstrates  its  capacity  for  larger  service. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  therefore  requested  to  perpetuate  the 
National  Research  Council,  the  duties  of  which  shaU  be  as  follows: 

1  In  genera],  to  Btimulat«  research  in  the  mathematical,  phyucal  and 
biological  sciences,  and  in  the  application  of  these  sciences  to  engineering,  agricul- 
ture, medicine  and  other  useful  arts,  with  the  object  of  increasing  knowledge, 
of  strengthening  the  national  defense,  and  of  contributing  in  other  ways  to  the 
public  welfare. 

2  To  survey  the  larger  poasibilitiee  of  science,  to  formulate  comprehensive 
projects  of  research,  and  to  develop  effective  means  of  utilising  the  scientific 
and  technicE^  TMOurcea  of  the  country  for  dealing  with  these  projects. 

3  To  promote  cooperation  in  research,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  order  to 
secure  concentration  of  effort,  minimiie  duplication,  and  stimulate  progress; 
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but  in  all  cooperative  undertakings  to  give  encouragement  to  individual  initia- 
tive, as  fuadamentally  important  to  the  advaucement  of  science. 

4  To  serve  as  a  means  of  bringing  American  and  foreign  investigators  into 
active  cooperation  with  the  scientific  and  technical  services  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  SiOd  with  those  of  the  civil  branches  of  the  Government. 

5  To  direct  the  attention  of. scientific  and  teclmical  investigators  to  the 
present  importance  of  military  and  industrial  problems  in  connection  with  the 
war,  and  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  by  organizing  specific  researches. 

6  To  gather  and  collate  scientific  and  technical  information  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  cooperation  with  Governmental  and  other  agencies  and  to  render 
such  information  available  to  duly  accredited  persons. 

Effective  prosecution  of  the  Council's  work  requires  the  cordial  collaboration 
of  the  scientific  and  technical  branches  of  the  Government,  both  military  and 
civil.  To  this  end  representatives  of  the  Government,  upon  the  nomination  of 
the  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  will  be  deugnated  by  the 
President  as  members  of  the  Council  as  heretofore,  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments unmediately  concerned  will  continue  to  cooperate  in  every  way  that  may 
be  required. 
The  White  House,  (Signed)  Woodhow  Wilson. 

May  11,  1918. 

57  The  work  and  activity  of  the  National  Research  Council 
will  be  discussed  in  one  of  the  papers  at  this  meeting,  and  I  will 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  various  problems  which  it  has  under- 
taken. To  make  this  paper  complete,  however,  I  will  give  an 
outline  of  the  organization  as  it  existed  during  the  war  period. 

58  The  Council  was  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Geoi^  E. 
Hale  with  three  vice-chairmen,  an  executive  secretary,  a  treasurer 
and  two  assistant  secretaries.  The  executive  board  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  John  J.  Carty  consisted  of  the  officers  of  the  Coimcil, 
the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  divisions  and  the  chairman  of 
sections  of  the  General  Relations  Divisions  together  with  six  elected 
members.     The  Divisions  of  the  Council  were  as  follows: 

1  The  Division  of  General  Kelations 

2  Military  Division  with  its  Research   Information  Service 

3  Division  of  Engineering 

4  Division  of  Physics,  Mathematics,  Astronomy  and  Goo- 

physics 

5  Division  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Technology 

6  Division  of  Geology  and  Geography 

7  Division  of  Medicine  and  Related  Sciences 

8  Division  of  Agriculture,  Botany,  Forestry,  Zoology  and 

Fisheries. 
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Each  Division  was  divided  into  committees  and  sections,  covering 
special  features  of  the  work.  There  were  over  one  hundred  scientists 
representing  various  technical  and  scientific  societies,  educational 
institutions,  commercial  laboratories  and  manufacturers. 

59  The  work  accomplished  by  the  Council  during  the  war  has 
been  so  important  and  many  of  the  investigations  and  researches 
which  were  not  compteted  gave  so  much  promise  for  the  future  that 
the  Council  has  been  reorganized  to  continue  its  work  for  the  further- 
-ance  of  science  and  its  appUcations. 


DISCUSSION  ON  ENGINEERING  RESEARCH 

'T'HE  following  general  discussion  of  the  subject  of  engineering 
research  has  to  do  with  papers  Nos.   1688,   1689  and  1690. 

P.  F.  Walker  (written).  Professor  Greene  has  truly  said  that 
in  most  of  our  educational  institutions  the  members  of  the  faculty 
are  so  burdened  with  routine  teaching  that  large  amounts  of  re- 
search work  cannot  be  expected.  There  is  good  reason,  however, 
why  the  schools  need  to  give  active  attention  to  scientific  investi- 
gation. It  is  the  schools  that  must  produce  the  men  to  go  into 
active  professional  work,  including  research.  In  the  schools  these 
men  have  implanted  in  them  certain  ideals  which  will  remain,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  as  determining  factors  in  their  lives.  To  pro- 
mote research  therefore  is  of  vital  importance  in  order  that  the 
student  should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  research  problems,  and 
thus  imbibe  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  investigator. 

A  matter  in  which  the  writer  is  at  present  personally  interested 
and  to  which  he  is  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  the  state  in- 
dustrial problem.  It  is  a  research  side  of  that  new  branch  of  the 
profession  sometimes  designated  as  industrial  or  commercial  en- 
gineering. Every  state  and  every  community  has  problems  peculiar 
to  itself  and  it  is  a  function  of  state  educational  institutions  as  well 
as  of  the  engineering  profession  to  interest  themselves  in  such 
problems  with  the  aim  of  rendering  service.  A  combined  survey 
and  study  of  industrial  possibilities  is  being  made.  This  is  men- 
tioned because  it  is  a  kind  of  research  not  always  thought  of  as 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  engineer.    To  the  writer,  however, 
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it  eeeme  that  it  is  an  activity  which  comes  distinctly  witliin  the 
tenns  of  that  definition  which  states  that  engineering  is  the  applica- 
tion of  all  of  the  Bonrcee  of  power  to  the  use  and  convenience  of 
man.  In  any  comtnimity,  and  particularly  in  one  where  the  natural 
resources  are  not  yet  developed  by  industries  to  the  full  extent  that 
economic  conditions  will  warrant,  it  is  the  business  of  the  en- 
gineer to  encourage  and  pave  the  way  for  new  industrial  develop- 
ment as  truly  as  it  is  to  develop  the  natural  agencies  for  its 
successful  prosecution. 

F.  J.  ScHLiNK  (imitten).  The  importance  of  real  research 
work  and  its  possibilities  in  returning  a  quite  extraordinary  profit 
for  a  very  moderate  expenditure  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  If 
this  end  is  to  be  attained,  however,  the  venture  must  be  undertaken 
with  a  broad  vision  and  the  investigator  must  be  permitted  within 
reasonable  limits  to  carry  on  studies  which  may  not  promise  imme- 
diate pecuniary  benefits. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  astonishing  to  find,  as  we  occasionally 
do,  that  a  long-established  product,  supposedly  fully  standardized, 
'  is  being  manufactured  without  even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
simple  engineering  and  scientific  facts  that  underlie  ita  performance. 
Some  of  the  portable  or  hand-operated  fire  extinguishers  are  splendid 
examples  of  this  class,  and  in  these  simple  devices,  which  are  not 
nearly  so  complex,  from  the  designing  and  manufacturing  stand- 
point, as  an  alarm  clock  or  a  lawn  mower,  ihe  varied  and  manifest 
types  of  mechanical  and  operating  failures  presented  are  well-nigh 
unbelievable.  One  can  say  with  a  high  degree  of  certainty  that 
the  expenditure  of  $500  in  a  real  engineering  study  of  the  problems 
of  material  and  function  in  any  one  of  several  such  extinguishers 
would  have  made  unnecessary  the  wast«  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  ineffective  designs,  some  of  which  are  an  absolute  menace 
in  that  they  give  the  owner  a  false  and  unfounded  sense  of  security 
against  fire  hazards. 

The  condition  of  American  business  in  which  large  profits 
could  be  made  without  the  necessity  of  careful  and  rigorous 
attention  to  engineering  research  and  standardization  is  rapidly 
passing  away  in  the  face  of  the  present  perplexing  industrial 
situation.  The  advancing  costs  of  labor  and  material,  with  the 
concurrent  unwillingness  of  the  public  to  pay  increased  prices  for 
the  manufactured  product  it  consumes,  are  bringing  to  every  manu- 
facturer a  problem  of  almost  crucial  character,  of  holdii^  down  or 
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reducing  his  manufacturing  costs  without  depreciating  his  product. 
Tliis  difficulty  must  be  met  on  the  one  front  by  research  and  stan- 
dardiEation,  and  on  the  other  by  the  efficient  management  of  labor ; 
and  the  former,  though  not  bo  well  advertized  or  perhaps  even  so 
highly  regarded,  is  likely  to  prove  at  least  as  powerful  an  ally  as 
the  latter. 

AsTHDB  J.  Wood  (written).  Professor  Greene  states  that  one 
of  the  great  needs  of  the  present  time  is  for  research  men  and 
follows  with  a  statement  which  in  itself  explains  why  there  are 
no  more  men  available.  He  says,  "The  love  of  the  work  will  prove 
to  be  the  incentive  as  in  many  cases  the  monetary  returns  are 
small."  I  believe  that  the  author  is  conservative  in  sayii^  "many 
cases,"  —  it  should  read  "most  cases." 

Monetary  returns  will  never  make  a  research  engineer  out  of 
one  whom  nature  never  fashioned  for  such  work,  but  it  will  produce 
results  of  unmeasured  value  from  the  one  who  has  the  love  of  and 
ability  for  research  work  if  it  frees  him  from  financial  cares  which 
he  otherwise  must  carry. 

Surely  Uie  need  is  for  more  research  men  and  the  industrial 
laboratories  look  primanly  to  the  collies  for  their  material,  but 
what  are  the  colleges,  as  a  whole,  doing  to  develop  men  along  these 
lines? 

In  Uie  period  of  awakening  to  the  value  of  research  there  will 
be  plunges  into  subjects  without  proper  preparation  or  preliminary 
study  and  analysis,  and  some  half-completed  results  of  tests  will 
doubtless  be  put  forth  as  research,  partly  because  the  collies  can- 
not or  do  not  pay  salaries  to  teachers  and  investigators  which  would 
train  the  uglnt  men  in  the  proper  lines.  The  making  of  a  research 
worker  is  a  long-time  process,  and  it  calls  for  a  normal,  straight- 
thinking  mind,  well  informed  and  evenly  balanced,  which  must  be 
left  free  to  get  results.  One  of  the  apparent  needs  for  men  in  col- 
legiate research  is  for  more  leisure  in  which  to  think  out  methods, 
to  plan  the  work  in  fields  not  already  well  occupied  and  to  keep  the 
mind  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  subject  at  hand.  How  much 
leisure  should  be  granted?  The  man  himself  should  be  the  one  best 
qualified  to  judge. 

Regarding  iodustrial  vs.  pure  research,  there  should  be  no 
Gonffict;  no  line  of  demarkation  can  be  drawn  between  the  two 
although  they  are  essentially  different.  One  is  helpless  without  the 
other.    No  research  is  so  "pure"  but  that  it  may  some  day  lead  to 
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results  of  commercial  value.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  en^neers 
do  not  have  a  true  conception  or  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  scientific  research  work. 

The  Society  through  its  Committee  on  Research  and  the  various 
Bub-committeos  may  be  an  important  factor  in  guiding  some  of 
this  work.  It  may  help  to  raise  the  standards  of  pure  research 
so  that  industrial  and  educational  institutions  alike  will  accept  the 
definition  of  research  as  given  by  tiie  late  Dr.  R.  H.  Thurston  as 
the  "art  of  revelation  and  prophecy."  The  Society  must  be  a  leader 
in  the  great  work  and  place  research  in  its  accepted  and  well- 
dcscrved  place  among  engineering  enterprises. 

H.  S.  Coleman.  The  system  of  research  at  the  Mellon  In- 
stitute was  formulated  by  the  late  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan  and 
placed  in  experimental  operation  at  the  University  of  Kansas  in 
1906.  In  1911  the  system  was  inaugurated  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  in  1913  established  on  a  permanent  basis  there 
through  a  gift,  by  Messrs.  Andrew  William  and  Richard  Beatty 
Mellon,  bankers  of  Pittsburgh,  of  a  modern  research  building  and 
an  endowment  to  cover  the  general  overhead  expenses  and  salaries 
of  the  administrative  staff. 

Any  company  or  association  of  manufacturers  having  a  prob- 
lem or  group  of  problems  requiring  investigation  may  become  the 
donor  of  an  industrial  fellowship  by  contributing  to  the  Mellon 
Institute  a  definite  amount  of  money,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  year.  The  foundation  sum  must  be  adequate  for  the  purchase 
oi  all  necessary  special  apparatus  or  other  equipment  as  well  as  to 
furnish  tlie  annual  stipend  of  the  research  man  or  men  selected  to 
work  on  the  particular  problem.  Tlie  Institute  houses  the  investi- 
gatory work,  furnishes  it  with  the  use  of  its  permanent  equipment, 
affords  library  and  consultative  facilities,  gives  careful  direction  to 
the  progress  of  the  research,  and  provides  an  atmosphere  which  is 
conducive  to  productive  inquiry.  All  results  obtained  during  the 
course  of  tlie  industrial  fellowship  belong  exclusively  to  the  donor. 

The  Institute  is  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a  commercial 
institution,  being  entirely  independent  and  deriving  no  financial 
profit  from  any  investigation  conducted  under  its  auspices.  In  fact, 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  it  was  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  en- 
dowment fund  for  almost  $70,000. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  engineering  research  carried  on  at 
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the  Mellon  Institute  has  been  rather  limited  in  scope  as  the  present 
building  and  equipment  were  designed  mainly  for  chemical  research. 
There  are,  however,  three  fellowships  at  present  in  operation  in- 
volvii^  engineering  research,  and  plans  are  now  under  way  for  the 
construction  of  an  engineering  research  building  which  will  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  extensive  engineering  investigation. 

Investigations  are  usually  worked  out  in  three  stages.  First, 
there  is  the  laboratory  stage;  then  comes  the  unit  plant  or  semi- 
commercial  stage  and  finally  the  process  is  placed  on  a  commercial 
basis  in  the  plant  of  the  donor.  The  fellow  who  has  developed  the 
process  through  the  laboratory  and  unit-plant  stages  is  usually  at 
this  time  taken  over  by  the  company  and  placed  in  direct  charge  of 
the  new  process. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations  involving  the  development  of 
new  processes,  a  lat^e  and  valuable  collection  of  special  equipment 
has  been  acquired.  This  equipment,  in  most  cases  becomes  the 
property  of  the  Institute  at  the  expiration  of  the  fellowship  for 
which  it  was  purchased,  and  is  available  for  further  use  in  con- 
nection with  new  problems. 

John  R.  Allen.  The  American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ven- 
tilating Engineers  decided  about  a  year  ago  to  establish  a  research 
laboratory.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  available  loca- 
tions the  committee  in  charge  decided  to  locate  this  laboratory  at 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Pittsburgh.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  kindly 
agreed  to  supply  the  necessary  laboratory  space  in  their  new  ex- 
perimental building. 

The  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  laboratory  have  been 
largely  supplied  by  the  members  of  the  society  and  by  manufac- 
turers interested  in  research  of  this  character. 

The  work  in  general  will  not  be  of  a  commercial  nature  but 
the  problems  taken  up  will  be  of  a  fundamental  character.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  the  work  has  laid  down  three  principal 
activities  for  the  Bureau: 

1  The  collecting  of  all  the  references  covering  research  work 

along  the  lines  of  heating  and  ventilation.  This  will  be 
a  card  index  and  will  be  particularly  for  the  use  of  the 
Bureau  but  will  be  available  for  all  members  of  the 
society. 

2  The  work  of  research,  which  is  divided  into  two  portiona 
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—  research  at  the  laboratories  in  Pittsburgh  and  research 
in  other  iDstitutions. 
3  The  Btandardizlng  of  all  instruments  and  methods  of 
testing.     The  purpose  of  this  is  to  establish  uniform 
conditions  of  arriving  at  conclusions  so  that  all  results 
can  be  properly  compared  and  to  ascertain  what  degree 
of  accuracy  instruments  should  give  in  order  that  results 
may  be  reliable. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  to  repeat 
work  that  has  already  been  carefully  and  accurately  done  or  to 
develop  apparatus  at  the  Bureau  which  is  already  well  developed 
in  other  institutions.    It  is  the  intention  of  the  Bureau  to  make 
use  of  all  tiie  available  equipment  in  the  coimtry  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible.   Part  of  the  work  will  be  the  collectji^  and  editing  of  tiiis 
material  and  tiie  conducting  of  experiments  along  lines  not  hitherto 
conducted  in  other  institutions. 

The  intention  of  the  Research  Laboratory  in  general  is  to  ffve 
heating  and  ventilating  engineers  more  definite  data  in  regard  to 
the  main  questions  arising  in  their  business  so  that  the  work  of 
the  profession  can  be  done  with  greater  accuracy  and  certainty 
than  is  possible  at  the  present  time. 

Zay  Jeffries.'  The  Aluminum  Castings  Co.  is  engaged  in  a 
line  of  endeavor  which  for  a  long  time  has  had  for  its  object  the 
refining  of  methods  of  production. 

The  Aluminum  Casting  Company's  laboratory  employs  be- 
tween 80  and  90  individuals.  It  is  a  two-story  building  50  by  230 
ft.;  and  its  buildings  and  equipment  are  valued  at  approximately 
$150,000.  The  annual  expenditure  for  this  work  alone  is  about 
$300,000.  We  are  finding  out  a  great  many  things  in  connection 
with  non-ferrous  alloys,  but  we  are  only  advanced  far  enou^  to 
apply  these  fundamentals  to  our  industry.  Our  work  is  new,  and 
yet  its  application  is  even  now  producing  results,  and  no  doubt  will 
have  more  extended  use  in  the  future. 

Charles  Russ  Richards.  Some  25  years  ago  the  first  attempt 
was  made  to  provide  for  federal  aid  in  the  establishment  of  Engi- 
neering Experiment  Stations,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  the 
effort  to  secure  congressional  action  was  futile.  A  few  years  later, 
n  Castliigi  CompEuiy,  Cleveland, 
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the  oflacers  of  the  College  of  Enfpnecring  of  the  TJniveraity  of 
Illinois  Bucceeded  Id  interesting  the  university  authorities  in  engi- 
neerii^  research,  and  on  December  8, 1903,  the  E^ngineering  Experi- 
ment Station  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
It  has  since  undertaken  industrial  research  in  a  great  variety  of 
lines. 

The  Eng^eeriog  Experiment  Station  is  an  oi^anization  within 
the  College  of  Engineering.  The  control  of  the  station  is  vested  in 
the  Executive  StaGF  which  is  composed  of  the  Director  and  his 
assistant,  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  and  the  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry.  The  mean- 
bers  of  the  faculty  are  encouraged  to  devote  to  research  work  as 
much  time  as  they  may  have  at  their  disposal.  If  any  one  desires 
to  tmdertake  the  solution  of  an  important  problem,  we  attempt  to 
relieve  him  of  some  of  his  exacting  teaching  or  administrative 
duties  so  that  he  can  give  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  research. 
Most  of  the  research  work  in  the  station,  however,  is  carried  on  by 
the  Research  Corps  composed  of  various  full-time  and  part-time 
research  assistants  and  special  investigators  who  are  employed  for 
specific  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  research  work  conducted  from  university 
funds,  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  has  undertaken  from 
time  to  time  cooperative  investigations  of  problems  of  importance 
to  an  industry  or  a  group  of  industries,  under  an  arrangement  which 
provides  that  the  cooperating  agency  shall  pay  the  principal  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  investigation.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  four  or  five  such  investigations  in  progress. 

As  an  institution  supported  by  the  state,  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  public  in  all  research  work 
which  we  undertake,  whether  it  is  at  our  own  initiative  or  in 
cooperation  with  outside  agencies,  by  publishing  the  results  of  the 
investigations  and  by  reserving  the  ownership  thereof. 

The  Engineering  Experiment  Station  at  the  present  time  has 
an  annual  budget  of  approximately  $60,000,  but  since  it  uses  all  of 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  College  of  Engineering,  the  annual 
expenditures  for  research  work  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
regular  budget.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  funds  are 
apportioned  to  ten  departments,  the  annual  amount  available  for 
any  one  department  is  necessarily  small.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
may  increase  the  number  of  cooperative  investigations  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  En^neering  Experiment  Station,  so  that 
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each  member  of  our  Faculty,  who  is  a  specialist  in  his  particular 
line,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  direct  &  corps  of  special  investi- 
gators on  some  important  investigation,  which  will  insure  results 
of  real  value  to  the  profession.  It  is  only  through  cooperation  of 
this  sort  that  we  can  hope  to  undertake  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
larger  problems,  for  no  educational  institution  can  supply  sufficient 
funds  to  conduct  research  work  which  involves  large  expense.  If 
we  can  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  industries  of  Illinois  and  of  the 
adjoining  states  in  such  a  program,  I  am  sure  that  the  work  of  the 
station  can  be  greatly  extended  and  improved, 

Charles  H.  Benjamin.  The  engineering  experiment  station 
at  Purdue  is  but  two  years  old.  We  now  have  a  paid  staff  of 
workers,  and  a  good  field  in  which  to  work  and  our  future 
is  very  bright.  Our  object  in  establishing  the  station  was  primarily 
to  coordinate  the  research  work  which  has  been  carried  on  at 
Purdue  for  so  many  years,  to  enable  us  to  do  it  more  satisfactorily 
and  to  publish  the  results  more  widely.  Another  purpose  in  form- 
ing this  organization  in  cooperation  with  the  industries  of  the  state 
is  that  primarily  we  are  interested  in  Indiana,  its  products,  its  manu- 
factures and  its  future,  and  it  is  our  first  aim  to  collaborate  with  the 
men  of  Indiana  to  increase  this  productiveness.  There  is  a  certain 
advantage  in  a  university  laboratory.  A  university  or  engi- 
neering experiment  station  is  commercially  unprejudiced,  and 
this  removes  from  it  any  suspicion  of  commercial  interest.  Some- 
times we  are  required  to  investigate  problems  that  perhaps  could 
be  better  investigated  by  a  private  concern,  but  that  establish- 
ment feels  that  its  own  efforts  would  be  misinterpreted  and  that  the 
results  from  the  engineering  experiment  station  will  receive  more 
universal  credence  and  support.  The  organization  and  our  methods 
of  work  are  very  similar  to  those  which  Dean  Richards  has  so 
well  outlined.  Among  the  investigations  under  way  may  be  men- 
tioned the  testing  of  road  materials  and  cooperation  with  the 
highway  commissioners  in  the  building  of  good  roads,  the  efficiency 
of  the  carburetor,  and  the  testing  of  farm  tractors,  in  which 
we  are  cooperating  with  the  agricultural  school  of  the  university. 
We  expect  to  see  a  testing  plant  at  the  university  which  will  bear 
somewhat  the  same  relation  to  farm  tractors  as  the  locomotive 
laboratory  does  to  the  railroad,  and  our  only  difficulty  is  to  take 
care  of  the  great  amount  of  work  that  it  brings  to  us  without 
solicitation. 
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In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  Research  Committee.  I  do,  however,  want  to  urge  caution, 
not  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  but  on  the  part  of  some  governing 
agencies  in  trying  to  shape  research  work.  The  research  man  is 
a  genius.  He  is  born,  not  made.  He  is  peculiar  and  he  must  work 
in  his  own  way  and  on  his  own  initiative.  He  must  not  be  inter- 
fered with  and  he  must  be  allowed  to  follow  a  thing  according  to 
his  bent. 

J.  R.  BiBBiNS  commended  the  spirit  of  the  Research  Session 
and  the  character  of  the  contributions  produced  by  Professor 
Greene's  Committee.  There  were,  however,  certain  broad  aspects 
of  the  subject,  involving  state  and  even  national  policy,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the  special  interest  centering  on 
research  problems.  These  he  brought  forcibly  to  mind  by  the  slogan 
"Millions  for  Agriculture,  not  one  cent  for  Industry  —  Why?" 

He  then  presented  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  it  is  a  matter  of  generally  accepted  concern  that  any 
advanced  policy  of  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi* 
NEEHS,  in  common  with  other  complementary  learned  societies  and 
associations,  should  incorporate  prompt  and  extended  recognition  of 
scientific  and  industrial  research  as  a  specific  means  of  advancing 
technology  and  proper  industrial  development  of  the  nation;  and, 

Whereas,  the  Great  War  has  fully  demonstrated  the  principle 
of  research,  applied  broadly  as  well  as  in  detail,  to  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  in  advancing  national  welfare;  and, 

Whereas,  the  Committee  on  Aims  and  Organizations  has 
specifically  recommended  that  The  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  take  a  more  active  interest  in  this  field;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  be  declared  the  sense  of  this  Research  Session 
of  the  A.S.M.E.,  that  Engineering  Council  shall  be  encouraged  to 
undertake  active  support  of  a  plan  and  organization  of  scientific 
and  industrial  research  to  the  end  that  the  following  objects  may  be 
accomplished  with  all  reasonable  dispatch: 

1  To  secure  the  passage  in  the  present  Congress  oi  a  special  act 
furthering  nation  wide  research  in  State  units  through  congressional 
appropriations  for  this  purpose  under  the  general  coordination  of 
Engineerii^  Council,  or  other  national  agency  thoroughly  represent- 
ative of  the  engineering  profession. 
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2  To  encourage  trade,  induBtrial,  and  utility  associations  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  advance  of  the  Arts  and  the  constructive 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  research  work  in  their  respective  fields 
and  to  cooperate  with  them  in  their  efforts  in  these  directions. 

3  To  encourage  the  various  research  institutions  or  instrumen- 
talities now  or  to  be  establislied  by  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments in  their  close  cooperation  in  this  general  research  policy. 

4  To  encourage  and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  organized 
departments  of  engineering  research  at  the  various  imiversities, 
adequately  equipped  with  material  and  persoimel  and  to  bring 
auch  department  as  closely  as  possible  in  touch  with  the  vital  prob- 
lems of  industrial  development  confronting  the  Nation. 

5  To  institute  organised  publicity  with  the  industries  of  the 
country  and  ascertain  broadly  by  a  thorough  canvass  their  vital 
needs,  with  a  view  to  directing  the  research  worlt  of  the  country 
and  the  cooperative  development  of  the  industries  through  the 
agency  of  the  technical  laboratories  both  public  and  private. 

6  To  oi^nize  and  support  a  separate  department  of  the 
societies'  activities,  in  close  cooperation  with  similar  departments 
of  other  technical  societies,  to  act,  through  Engineering  Council,  or 
other  representative  national  agency,  as  a  permanent  clearing  house 
for  all  research  work. 

In  support  of  these  resolutions,  Mr.  Bibbins  pointed  out  that 
the  Chicago  local  section's  desire  to  ascertain  what  work  could  best 
be  done  by  the  local  sections  within  the  limited  time  and  facili- 
ties at  their  command,  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  publicity  and 
that  the  Chicago  Committee  believed  in  the  necessity  of  each  state 
developing  itself  as  a  unit  (too  much  could  not  he  done  in  this 
direction) ,  encouraging  by  every  possible  means  every  form  of  in- 
telligent and  efficient  research,  both  scientific  and  also  industrial 
research  of  a  more  practical  nature.  There  had  been  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  propriety  of  the  state  undertaking  activities  of  this 
character,  especially  with  reference  to  allying  itself  thus  with  in- 
dustry. But  in  view  of  the  high  moral  standing  of  the  engineering 
profession,  it  seemed  rather  far-fetched  precaution  to  deny  to  the 
people  of  the  state  opportunity  of  thus  developing  their  industries 
to  the  maximiuD  extent. 

Following  Mr.  Bibbins'  presentation  of  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  Chicago  Committee,  there  was  a  general  discussion  which 
centered  around  the  question  of  governmental  supervision  of 
research.    Wm.  T.  Magruder  cited  the  need  of  state  research  work 
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in  ueing  Ohio  coals  in  gas  production  to  supplement  and  replace 
the  fast-disappearing  natural  gas  supply;  considerable  work  along 
this  line  had  been  done  already  in  Illinois.  The  resolution  was 
also  discussed  by  Dean  A.  A.  Potter,  who  stated  that  while  he  be- 
lieved the  Society  should  encourage  research,  and  while  it  is  un- 
questionably the  purpose  of  the  Society  to  urge  governmental 
recognition,  it  would  nevertheless  be  a  mistake  to  approve  a  reso- 
lution asking  Congress  to  appropriate  a  certain  amount  of  money 
to  support  research  in  certain  types  of  institutions.  He  believed 
that  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  should 
express  its  approval  of  all  kinds  of  scientific  and  industrial  research, 
but  should  not  approve  any  specific  bill. 

J.  R.  Bibhins  emphasized  the  point  that  the  Chicago  Commit- 
tee had  no  desire  to  complicate  proceedings  by  attempting  to  classify 
institutions;  it  only  favored  the  broad  application  of  the  principle, 
through  publicity  and  national  recognition  of  research  by  the 
passage  of  supporting  legislation.  The  detail  could  be  worked  out 
by  administrative  authorities,  possibly  with  the  help  of  Engineering 
Council. 

Doctor  Mees,  Director  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Research  Labo- 
ratory, stated  tiiat  be  was  in  accord  with  Dean  Potter's  remarks 
and  did  not  believe  in  urging  Federal  research.  It  was  a  question 
whether  Federal  research  was  desirable.  The  leaders  of  industry 
were  against  it,  and  the  advice  that  he  would  g^ve  to  the  Society  — 
he  was  not  a  member  of  it  —  was  to  pay  for  its  own  research. 

Several  members  of  the  Society  who  favored  financial  assist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Government  next  presented  their  views 
and  urged  that  the  Society  endorse  any  measure  which  would 
obtain  an  appropriation  from  the  National  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  such  institutions  as  might  be  selected, 

C.  H.  Bierbaum  also  discussed  the  resolution.  A  bill  of  the 
kind  proposed  was  proper  enough  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view, 
but  from  a  practical  point  of  view  he  did  not  believe  anything 
worse  could  be  done  than  to  have  Congress  pass  a  bill  for  Federal 
research,  for  there  would  then  be  a  most  inefficient  distribution  of 
funds.  The  securing  of  funds,  however,  for  domg  this  work  was, 
he  believed,  the  smallest  problem  and  the  securing  of  men  to  do  the 
work,  the  greatest.  He  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  private  or  semi- 
private  research  work,  but  not  for  Federal  control. 

Albert  Kingsbury  urged  a  careful  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  suggested  that  the  report  of  the  Chicago  Committee  be 
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brouglit  to  tlie  att«DtioD  of  all  members  of  the  Society  through 
suitable  means  of  publication. 

A  substitute  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Society  should  not 
favor  federal  research  was  not  seconded.  The  resolutions  were 
then  voted  upon  by  individual  items  and  carried. 
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Address  on  Oroanization  of  the  Division  of  Enginberinq 

OF    THE    NaTIONAI<    BeSEARCH    CoUNCIL 

A  T  the  Research  Session  of  the  Spring  Meeting,  Mr.  Galen  H. 
Clevenger,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Engineering  of 
the  National  Research  Council,  was  invited  to  give  an  address  on 
the  organization  work  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Division  of  En- 
gineering with  which  he  is  directly  connected  at  present,  in  charge 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  Division  of  Engineering  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Societies  Building,  New  York.     Mr.  Clevenger  said  in  part: 

Before  discussing  the  work  of  the  Engineering  Division,  it  will 
be  well  to  briefly  review  the  history  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Research  Council,  pointing  out  the 
close  relationship  which  exists  between  the  two  bodies.  Early  in 
1863  after  the  Civil  War  had  been  in  progress  many  months  and 
serious  and  unexpected  reverses  had  occurred,  a  number  of  leaders 
in  science  and  engineering,  recognizing  clearly  the  need  for  a 
national  organization  embodying  the  whole  range  of  science  to 
advise  the  Government  on  scientific  questions  in  connection  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  planned  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  through  their  efforts  a  bill  incorporating  the  Academy  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  February  21,  1S63,  and  after  passing 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  was  signed  by  President  Lincoln 
on  March  3  of  the  same  year.  Later  the  original  bill  was  amended 
to  remove  the  limitation  on  membership  and  to  enable  the  Academy 
to  receive  bequests. 

At  this  time,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  now  well-organized  and 
powerful  scientific  and  technical  bureaus  of  the  Government  were 
not  in  existence,  so  that  the  new  organization  at  once  became  and 
continued  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments throughout  the  rest  of  the  Civil  War, 

During  the  years  intervening  between  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Germany  the  Academy  has  on 
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many  occasions  advised  the  Government  in  scientific  matters,  the 
most  notable  case  being  perhaps  in  connection  with  certain  problems 
arising  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


WAB  OBOANIZATION  OP  THE  NATIONAL  BBSBARCH  COUNCIL 

In  April  1916,  following  the  attack  upon  the  Sussex,  President 
Wilson  called  upon  the  Academy  to  aid  in  organizing  the  scientific 
and  engineering  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  defense  of  the 
country.  The  Academy  accordingly  again  turned  to  the  work  for 
which  it  was  originally  organized  and  which  it  performed  so  well 
during  the  Civil  War. 

In  order  to  perform-most  effectively  the  greatly  enlarged  service 
possible  under  these  new  conditions,  the  organizing  committee  of 
the  Academy  after  careful  consideration  recommended  that  a  new 
body  be  formed,  which  would  be  so  organized  as  to  take  every  ad- 
vantage of  the  very  liberal  charter  of  the  Academy.  Such  an 
organization  would  therefore  share  fully  in  all  the  privil^es  of  the 
Academy  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  would  have  the  further 
advant^e  of  pennitting  of  the  widest  range  of  freedom  in  the  selec* 
tion  of  it£  membership. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  the  National  Research 
Council,  comprising  the  chiefs  of  the  technical  bureaus  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  the  heads  of  the  civilian  bureaus  of  the  Government 
engaged  in  scientific  research  and  engineering,  investigators  repre- 
senting the  educational  institutions,  research  foundations,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  industrial  engineering  research,  was  formed  by  the 
Academy  with  the  active  coflperation  of  the  leading  scientific  and 
technical  societies  of  the  country. 

Under  date  of  July  34,  1916,  President  Wilson  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  expressing 
his  approval  of  the  preliminary  report  covering  the  newly  formed 
National  Research  Council  and  promising  his  support  to  the  move- 
ment. 

On  February  28,  1917,  the  Council  of  National  Defense  passed 
a  resolution  asking  the  National  Research  Council  to  cooperate  with 
it  in  matters  of  research  for  national  defense,  and  soon  after 
the  Research  Council  was  requested  to  act  as  the  department  of 
science  and  research  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  its  par- 
ticular function  being  the  organization  of  investigations  on  military 
and  technical  problems. 
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In  July  1917  the  National  Research  Council  was  requested  by 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer  to  organize  a  Division  of  Science  and  Re- 
search of  the  Signal  Corps. 

The  war  organization  of  the  National  Research  Council  con- 
sisted of  eight  diviBions  in  addition  to  the  Research  Information 
Service;    namely, 

1  Division  of  General  Relations 

2  Military  Division 

3  Division  of  Engineering 

4  Division  of  Physics,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Geo- 

physics 

5  Division  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Technology 

6  Division  of  Geology  and  Geography 

7  Division  of  Medicine  and  Related  Sciences 

8  Division  of  Agriculture,  Botany,  Forestry,  Zoology,  and 

Fisheries. 

The  officers  of  the  Council  consisted  of  a  chairman,  three  vice- 
chainnen,  a  treasurer,  an  executive  secretary  and  two  assistant 
secretaries.  The  organization  of  the  Divisions  differed  somewhat, 
but  in  general  each  had  a  chairman,  a  vice-chairman  and  an  execu- 
tive committee. 

WAB   ORGANIZATION  AND   WORK   OF  THE   DIVISION    OP 
ENGINEERING 

The  Division  of  Engineering  at  this  time  comprised  four  sections: 
a  Section  on  Metallurgy,  a  Section  on  Mechanical  Engineering,  a 
Section  on  Electrical  Engineering,  and  a  Section  on  Prime  Movers. 
The  work  of  each  section  was  under  a  chairman,  who  was  directly 
responsible  to  the  chairman  of  the  Division. 

The  Section  on  Metallurgy  had  for  its  principal  work  the  solving 
of  metallui^cal  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  more  particularly  those  brought  to  it  by  the  military.  This 
work  was  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  committees,  whose 
personnel  included  leading  authorities  upon  metallurgy. 

The  Section  on  Mechanical  Engineering  established  a  drafting 
room  in  chat^  of  a  chief  draftsman  at  Research  Council  head- 
quarters, and  throi^b  the  generosity  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  a  machine  shop  at  Pittsburgh  under  the  direction  of  a 
foreman.  These  were  used  for  the  development  of  inventions 
referred  to  the  Section  by  the  Divisions  of  Engineering  and  Physics. 
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The  Section  on  Electrical  EngineenQg  concentrated  ite  efforts 
upon  the  problem  of  electric  welding,  more  especially  electric  weld- 
ing as  applied  to  shipbuilding.  This  Section  worked  in  very  close 
cooperation  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  who  financed 
its  investigative  work. 

The  Section  on  Prime  Movers  devoted  its  attention  chiefly  to 
the  design  and  development  of  power  plants  for  aircraft. 

The  efforts  of  each  section  were  so  directed  as  to  be  of  the  great- 
est service  in  the  solving  of  the  problems  of  greatest  immediate  need 
to  winning  the  war;  each  has  to  its  credit  important  achievements 
during  the  war  period.  (See  Report  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
the  Year  1918.) 


PRESENT  OBOANIZATIONS  AND  AFFILIATIONS 

Permanent  Organization  of  the  National  Research  Council.  Under 
date  of  May  U,  1918,  President  Wilson  issued  an  executive  order 
asking  that  the  National  Research  Council  be  perpetuated,  and 
in  accordance  with  this  request  the  permanent  organization  of  the 
Council  has  been  rapidly  accomplished. 

The  membership  of  the  Council  consists  of: 

1  Representatives  of  national  scientific  and  technical  societies 

2  Representatives  of  the   Government,  as   provided  in  the 

Executive  Order 

3  Representatives  of  other  research  organizations  and  other 

persons  whose   aid  may  advance    the    objects    of   the 
Council. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Research  Council  are  a  chairman, 
one  or  more  vice-chairmen,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer. 
The  Council  is  organized  in  Divisions  of  two  classes: 

A  Divisions   dealing   with   the   more  general   relations  and 

activities  of  the  Council 
B  Divisions  deaUng  with  related  branches  of  science  and 

technology. 

A  Divisions  of  General  Relations  are: 


I  Government  Division 
II  Division  of  Foreign  Relations 
III  Division  of  States  Relations 
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IV  Division  of  Education&l  Relations 
V  Division  of  Industrial  Relations 
VI  Research  Infoimation  Service. 

B  Divisions  of  Science  and  Technolc^^  are: 
VII  Division  of  Physical  Sciences 
VIII  Division  of  Engineering 
IX  Division  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Technology 
X  Division  of  Geology  and  Geography 
XI  Division  of  Medical  Sciences 
XII  Division  of  Biology  and  Agriculture 
XIII  Division  of  Anthropology  and  Psychology. 

The  affairs  of  each  Division  are  administered  by  a  chairman,  a 
vice-chairman,  and  an  executive  committee,  who  are  elected  annually 
by  the  Division  and  confirmed  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Council. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Research  Council  is  to  promote  re- 
search in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  biological  sciences,  and 
in  the  application  of  thefe  sciences  to  engineering,  agriculture, 
medicine,  and  other  useful  arts,  with  the  object  of  increasing  knowl- 
edge, of  strengthening  the  national  defense,  and  of  contributing  in 
other  ways  to  the  public  welfare. 

Affiliation  with  similar  organizations  abroad  is  rapidly  bringing 
about  an  International  Research  CouncU. 

The  Division  of  Engineering  consists  of  three  representatives  of 
each  of  the  four  founder  engineering  societies,  the  societies  so  repre- 
sented being  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers,  and  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers; 
further,  there  is  one  representative  each  from  the  four  more  impor- 
tant non-founder  societies,  the  societies  so  represented  being  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  the  American  Society  of 
Illuminating  Engineers,  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.  In  addition  to  the  representatives 
of  the  engineering  societies  there  are  twelve  members  at  large,  making 
a  total  membership  in  the  Division  of  twenty-eight.  Eight  members 
of  the  Division  are  also  members  of  The  Engineering  Foundation. 

The  work  of  the  Engineering  Division  has  gone  steadily  forward 
during  the  reorganization  period  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
newly  organized  Division  is  now  in  full  operation. 

The  Engineering  Foundation  and  the  Division  of  Engineering. 
The  Engineering  Foundation  has  from  the  beginning  taken  a  ver>' 
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active  and  important  part  in  furthering  the  work  of  the  whole  Coun- 
cil; indeed,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  organization,  when  the 
funds  available  for  carrying  on  its  work  were  very  limited,  The  Enp- 
neering  Foundation  gave  the  services  of  its  secretary  and  substan- 
tially its  whole  income  to  the  support  of  the  Council,  this  arrangement 
continuing  until  support  was  secured  from  other  sources. 

Recently  a  plan  of  close  afEliation  of  The  Engineering  Founda- 
tion and  the  Division  of  Engineering  has  been  approved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  these  bodies  and  also  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Council. 
In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement  The  Ei^neering 
Foundation  has  provided  the  Division  of  Engineering  with  an  ofiBce 
in  the  Engineering  Societies  Building  at  New  York,  together  with 
necessary  clerical  assistance.  They  further  have  agreed  to  make 
appropriations  of  their  funds  to  aid  specific  undertakii^  of  the 
Division  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  later  determined,  and  in  fact 
at  the  present  time  an  arrangement  has  been  effected  whereby 
The  Engineering  Foundation  undertakes  the  financial  support 
of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Fatigue  Phenomena. 

The  Division  of  Engineering  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  instru- 
ment of  research,  but  rather  as  a  stimulator  and  coordinator  of  re- 
search. Its  principal  object  is  to  get  more  and  better  research  done 
in  engineering,  carefully  avoiding  the  position  of  being  a  dictator, 
or  of  assuming  credit  for  work  which  it  has  encouraged  others  to  do. 

The  Division  of  Engineering  now  has  nineteen  committees  work- 
ing upon  a  variety  of  subjects.  These  are  in  various  stages  of 
organization.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  take  up  researches  of 
broad  general  interest.  At  present  twenty-one  states  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  are  represented  on  these  com- 
mittees and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  National  Research  Council,  like  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  was  brought  into  being  during  a  period  of  war  and  although 
growing  out  of  a  war-time  need  its  utility  in  time  of  peace  is  now 
fully  demonstrated.  Although  it  received  aid  from  the  Government 
during  the  war  it  is  not  a  Government  bureau,  and  in  the  future  it 
will  be  supported  by  private  endowment. 

The  National  Research  Council  as  a  federation  of  research  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  covering  the  whole  field  of  pure  and 
applied  science,  and  with  the  effective  cooperation  possible  with 
foreign  investigators  through  the  International  Research  Council, 
is  in  a  position  through  its  Division  of  Engineering  to  perform  a 
most  valuable  service  in  furthering  Engineering  Research. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  CONDUCT  OF  AN 
INDUSTRIAL  LABORATORY 

Bt  a.  D.  LrmA,  CAifBROOB,  Mass. 
Member  of  the  Society 


H.  E.  Howe  ',  GAHsamoB,  Mabb. 
Non-Member 

Durirtg  the  war  indtutrvd  research  in  IM  Untied  Slalea  was  natwaUj/  atimu- 
lated,  and  aa  a  Temi3i  there  now  txisls  a  deeper  irUeresl  than  heretofore  in  Oie  appli- 
eationa  of  tdence  to  man'ufcu^wring  ■processes.  New  laboraUrriea  will  undoubledlj/ 
be  built  and  many  old  ones  reorganized  in  order  la  render  more  efficient  service.  It 
M  (Ae  purpote  of  thit  paper  to  point  out  the  organiaititm  and  conduct  of  such  a  re- 
*earck  laboratory. 

The  aulhort  firtl  outline  the  aims  of  a  research  organiiation,  following  uihieh  the 
duriaiora  of  the  laboralary  are  enumerated  and  discussed,  the  laboratories  of  Arthur 
D.  lAttie,  Inc.,  beirtg  taken  as  a  type.  The  methods  of  managemerU,  writing  of  rs- 
porta  and  the  commercial  organization  of  the  laboratory  are  olao  discussed  at  some 
lertgth,  and  the  paper  concludes  u^ith  a  description  of  the  buiidiTig  and  equipment 
best  tutted  to  carry  on  this  type  nf  work. 

"pREVIOUS  to  the  war  there  were  about  375  industrial  research 
laboratories  in  the  United  States,  including  those  maintained 
by  manufacturers  for  their  own  benefit,  and  commercial  laboratories 
prepared  to  render  similar  service,  continuously  or  intermittently 
to  the  establishments  without  such  facilities.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  no  figures  available  regarding  the  number  of  new  labora- 
tories established  as  a  result  of  the  war,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  war  created  a  deeper  interest  in  industrial  research,  and 
the  application  of  science  to  manufacturing  processes.  It  is  also 
evident  that  those  laboratories  which  existed  before  the  war  are 
displaying  a  greater  interest  in  fundamental  research,  and  in  rehabi- 
litating their  organizations  are  paying  far  more  attention  to  the 
research  phases  of  their  problems  than  they  have  been  willing  to  do 
'  With  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc. 

FRsented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,    Detroit,    Mich.,  June  1919,  of  The 
AuEBicAN  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineekb. 
For  discuaaioD  ee«  p.  51. 
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heretofore.  This,  then,  is  an  opportune  time  to  discuss  the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  an  industrial  laboratory  and  it  is  hoped  that 
those  interested  in  the  establishment  of  new  laboratories,  or  the 
expansion  of  old  ones,  may  find  something  in  this  paper  to  assist 
them. 

2  In  discussing  the  industrial  laboratory  we  may  choose  be- 
tween the  one- organized  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  some  small 
comer  of  the  broad  field  symbolic  of  our  ignorance  and  an  establish- 
ment concerned  with  the  greatest  variety  of  problems. 

3  A  laboratory  of  the  latter  type  should  consist  of  a  collection 
of  special  laboratories  carefully  articulated  to  produce  results  most 
efficiently,  and  the  work  common  to  all  of  them  should  be  organized 
separately  in  a  large  general  laboratory. 

4  Fortunately  for  our  country  there  are  several  such  labora- 
tories doing  splendid  work,  and  notwithstanding  the  care  exercised 
to  avoid  undue  specialization,  nearly  all  of  them  contain  depart- 
ments which  dominate,  due  either  to  stronger  men  or  the  greater 
appeal  which  these  departments  make  to  the  company;  or  perhaps 
to  a  seemingly  greater  importance  of  their  class  of  problems  at 
the  moment.  The  great  majority  of  these  laboratories  are  main- 
tained in  the  plants  of  industry  at  an  annual  expense  running  up  to 
two  millions  in  at  least  one  case,  and  with  many  spending  hundreds 
of  thousands  each  year. 

5  Another  plan  which  should  be  mentioned  involves  the  triun- 
ing  of  men  as  a  primary  consideration,  and  the  Mellon  Institute, 
at  Pittsburgh,  aSords  a  conspicuously  successful  example  of  what 
may  be  done  in  educational  institutions  in  solving  the  problems 
of  industry,  while  at  the  same  time  men  are  trained  in  research. 

THE  AIMS  OF  A   RESGABCH  OBQANIZATION 

6  Broadly  stated,  the  aims  of  a  research  organization  should  be: 
a  To  find,  develop  and  train  men 

b  To  create  such  a  background  in  the  pubUc  mind  as  shall 
insure  support  for  research  and  the  industrial  utilization 
of  research  results 

c  To  secure  cooperation  between  different  branches  of 
science,  as,  for  example,  between  chemists  and  mathe- 
maticians. (The  fortuitous  combination  of  the  mathe- 
matical mind  with  the  viewpoint  of  the  chemist  in  Wil- 
lard  Gibbs  laid  the  basis  for  physical  chemistry.  But 
such  a  combmation  in  a  single  individual  is  very  rare.) 
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d  To  avoid  repetitioQ  and  duplication  of  effort,  first  by  ren- 
dering present  knowledge  readily  available  to  research 
workers,  second  by  applying  clearing-house  methods  to 
research  projects 

t  To  stimulate  research  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
specific  problems,  making  special  grants,  rendering  ma- 
terial and  facilities  as  generally  available  as  possible 

/  To  furnish  a  general  staff  for  research  which  shall  work 
out  the  plan  of  attack  for  major  problems,  assign  the 
several  lines  to  competent  workers  and  coordinate  and 
focus  the  whole 

g  To  bring  home  to  manufacturers  the  advant^es  of  re- 
searcb  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  establishment  of 
private,  corporation,  and  group  laboratories 

h  To  make  and  publish  a  census  of  available  research  fa< 
cilities  in  men  and  equipment 

t  To  survey  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation  and  direct 
research  toward  their  development 
To  appraise  our  great  industrial  wastes  and  develop  plans 
and  methods  for  turning  them  to  profitable  use 

7  As  regards  any  research  laboratory,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  it  is  Uie  personal  factor  which  determines  performance  and  this 
is  preeminently  true  of  the  laboratory  director.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
truly  said  that  his  greatest  discovery  was  Michael  Faraday,  and  no 
greater  problem  is  likely  to  confront  a  research  laboratory  than  that 
involved  in  the  discovery  of  a  director.  Successful  laboratory  di- 
rectors may  be  of  several  types,  but  a  miUtant  optimism,  cont^ous 
enthusiasm,  controlled  imagination  and  quick  human  sympathy  are 
common  to  them  all.  Such  a  man  will  naturally  in  selecting  his 
subordinates  look  for  these  personal  qualities  almost  as  carefully  as  he 
will  weigh  specialized  scientific  training,  and  having  been  thus  guided 
in  his  selections  will  find  it  relatively  easy  to  inspire  throughout  his  or- 
ganization those  relations  of  good  fellowship  and  that  esprit  de  corps 
which  multiply  enormously  the  effectiveness  of  any  working  force. 

8  Exceptional  men  are  hard  to  find  simply  because  they  are 
exceptional,  and  the  director  in  laying  out  the  work  of  the  labora- 
tory and  extending  its  personnel  will  endeavor  to  augment  the  out- 
put of  the  exceptional  man  through  the  coordinated  effort  of  properly 
directed  men  of  secondary  capacity.  Fairness  in  apportioning  credit, 
frequent  conferences,  and  opportunity  for  self-development  are  also 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  high  efficiency. 
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9  The  so-called  commercial  laboratory  devoting  its  efforts  to 
iuduBtrial  research  and  operated  on  a  strictly  business  basis  will 
best  serve  our  present  purpose,  and  that  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc., 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  will  be  taken  as  a  type  in  the  belief  that  much 
of  interest  will  be  found  in  this  establishment,  which  is  "dedicated  to 
industrial  progress."  During  the  past  thirty-three  years  this  labo- 
ratory has  grown  from  a  partnership  of  two  chemists  to  an  organiza- 
tion of  sixty  people,  and  scheme  after  scheme  has  been  devised  for 
the  management  of  the  enterprise,  only  to  find  new  conditions  and  - 
rapid  growth  calling  for  constant  revision.  Being  a  corporation,  it 
is  managed  by  the  usual  officers  with  a  board  of  directors,  all  of  whom 
do  not  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  business. 

THE   DIVISIONS  OF  THE    LABORATORY 

10  Within  such  a  laboratory  there  are  two  distinct  sets  of 
duties  which  may  be  designated  as  scientific  or  teclmical,  and  com- 
mercial or  financial.  These  two  divisions  have  at  least  two  points 
in  contact,  one  being  through  a  service  manager,  and  the  other  the 
department  charged  with  obtaining  new  business  for  the  organization. 

11,  Considering  first  the  purely  scientific  side  of  the  commercial 
laboratory,  its  fundamental  duty  is  to  interpret  the  results  of  pure 
science  in  the  terms  of  industry.  While  the  work  of  the  commercial 
laboratory  is  of  the  same  order  as  that  done  in  any  laboratory  even 
where  the  dollar  is  never  discussed,  it  must  be  conducted  with  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  industrial  problems  are  as  inti- 
mately concerned  with  economic  questions  as  with  scientific.  In 
other  words,  while  for  instance  a  laboratory  process  in  glass  may 
be  intensely  interesting  and  of  fundamental  importance,  the  client 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  satisfied  with  a  report  unless  a  commer- 
cial method  for  operating  it  can  be  devised.  The  technical  work 
should  be  in  charge  of  the  president,  under  whom  various  depart- 
ments should  be  organized,  so  that  each  phase  of  a  given  problem 
may  have  the  attention  of  a  specialist,  provided  with  adequate 
equipment  to  facilitate  the  work. 

12  In  this  connection  it  may  be  emphasized  that  it  pays  to 
provide  congenial,  inspiring  surroundings  for  the  laboratory  worker. 
The  laboratory  can  be  made  attractive  without  being  ornate,  or 
involving  unreasonable  expense,  and  every  effoit  should  be  made 
to  have  the  workers  reasonably  happy.  Under  no  other  condition 
can  the  best  work  be  expected,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
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the  heaviest  investment  is  in  the  time  of  these  workers,  the  salary 
cost  being  much  greater  than  that  for  equipment  or  material  main- 
tenance. Rewards  other  than  monetary  for  faithful  service  also 
play  an  important  part. 

13  The  departments  into  which  the  technical  division  are  divided 
will  naturally  differ  in  each  laboratory,  but  a  fairly  definite  line 
can  be  drawn  between  research,  engineering  and  standardized  or 
routine  work.  It  is  advantageous  to  have  all  of  the  standardized 
work,  including  that  incident  to  research  and  engineering,  carried 
on  under  one  department  head,  for  in  this  way  it  can  be  done  to 
better  advantage  both  as  regards  efficiency  and  economy.  There 
will  be  many  occasions  when  individuals  from  each  of  the  depart- 
ments will  confer  on  special  problems. 

14  Tlie  research  department  should  be  organized  for  both 
laboratory  and  small-factory-ficale  work.  There  will  be  a  multi- 
plicity of  subjects,  and  since  special  facihties  cannot  be  provided  in 
advance  of  close  acquaintance  with  the  problem,  the  organization 
of  departments  for  research  along  special  lines  will  concern  personnel 
more  than  a  division  of  floor  space  or  equipment. 

15  Engineering  will  embody  plant  inspection,  design,  construc- 
tion and  operation,  as  much  of  its  work  will  be  in  the  field,  al- 
though many  phases  of  its  problems  will  be  worked  upon  concur- 
rently in  the  laboratory  by  those  departments  best  suited  to  handle 
the  work, 

16  The  analytical  department  will  be  subdivided  under  such 
headings  as  textiles,  fuels,  food,  metallurgy,  and  metallography, 
chemical  microscopy,  water,  lubricants,  construction  materials, 
pulp  and  paper,  fermentology,  etc.  Some  of  these  subjects  will 
require  special  accommodations,  while  others  can  share  a  large 
laboratory  which  provides  space  for  certain  apparatus  kept  in  place 
for  a  large  number  of  similar  determinations. 

17  Nothing  is  more  expensive  or  demoralizing  than  experi- 
mentation in  the  plant.  An  industrial  research  laboratory  should, 
therefore,  be  adequately  provided  with  equipment  of  semi-commercial 
size.  Infant  mortality  among  processes  is  high  in  any  case  and  the 
most  critical  period  in  their  young  Uvea  is  that  covering  the  transi- 
tion from  the  laboratory  to  the  plant.  They  require  and  the  research 
laboratory  should  provide  a  nursery  to  protect  and  foster  them 
during  this  period  of  their  development.  Some  large  manufacturers 
have  even  found  it  desirable  to  operate  in  connection  with  and  under 
the  Bote  direction  of  their  research  laboratory  a  small  plant  in  which 
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actual  commercial  maDufacture  is  regularly  conducted.  Such  ex- 
temioD  of  the  laboratory's  function  pennite  the  complete  reduction 
to  practice  of  new  methods  and  the  commercial  demonstratioQ  of 
the  BufGcieucy  of  the  product  before  the  ionovations  are  introduced 
into  the  main  plant. 

18  Even  when  no  such  provision  appears  feasible,  it  is,  never- 
theless, highly  desirable  to  have  the  industrial  research  laboratory 
actually  engaged  in  some  small  scale,  highly  specialized,  commei^ 
cial  manufacture,  preferably  of  aome  product  which  it  has  itself 
origiiiated.  Ilie  leaat  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that  such 
manufacture  of  a  properly  selected  product  may  frequently  defray  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  expeuaes  of  the  laboratory.  The  major 
benefits  are  the  acquirement  of  a  certain  commercial  sense  by  the 
laboratory  staff,  an  appreciation  of  the  conditions  and  difficultira 
of  actual  production,  and  finally  the  strengthening  of  the  position 
of  the  laboratory  through  the  increase  in  its  turnover  and  equipment. 
Such  procedure,  while  perhaps  not  general,  has  been  followed  to 
great  advantf^  by  the  research  laboratories  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc. 

19  It  is  easy  to  visualize  the  oi^anlzation  chart  for  such  a 
laboratory,  and  a  brief  description  of  how  a  new  piece  of  work  will 
be  handled  may  convey  a  still  better  idea  of  the  method  of  man- 
agement. 

THE   USTHOD  OF  UANAOEUENT 

20  The  authorization  for  the  work  will  go  to  the  service  manager, 
who  sees  all  incoming  mail,  and  to  the  authorization  will  be  attached 
any  correspondence  or  data  bearing  on  the  case,  all  of  which  will  be 
given  a  case  number  for  identification,  and  this  number  will  be  en- 
tered  in  a  case  register,  which  will  indicate  the  name  of  the  client, 
the  subject  of  the  problem,  the  date  the  authorization  is  received  and 
the  date  when  the  work  shall  have  been  completed.  The  service 
manager,  who  must  be  familiar  with  the  ability  of  each  member  of 
the  staff,  as  well  as  with  the  work  in  hand,  will  assign  the  case  to  the 
division  which  can  render  the  best  service.  Conferences  will  then 
be  called,  into  which  any  member  of  the  organization  who  can  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  hand  will  be 
drawn,  and  outside  associates  or  independent  consultants  may  be 
included.  The  problem  will  then  go  into  work  by  means  of  instruc- 
tion sheets,  setting  forth  what  is  to  be  accomplished,  suggesting 
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methods  of  attack,  relating  any  special  circumstances,  references 
to  literature,  and  standard  methods  which  may  be  applicable,  and 
as  much  light  aa  possible  given  to  the  individual  who  is  to  do  the 
work.  Accompanying  the  case  there  will  be  a  tag  bearing  the  case 
number,  upon  which  a  date  at  which  it  is  expected  the  work  can  be 
completed,  or  a  progress  report  made,  must  be  indicated.  The  tag 
is  then  returned  to  the  service  manager.  Through  the  means  of  data 
sheets,  time  slips  and  verbal  reports  the  progress  of  the  problem 
will  be  readily  followed.  This  procedure  will  be  followed  in  all  the 
divisions,  the  individual  reporting  to  his  superior,  and  the  service 
manager  will  be  alert  to  insure  prompt  and  efficient  service  to  all 
clients. 

21  At  the  completion  of  the  work  the  report  to  the  client  vary- 
ing in  extent  from  a  single  printed  form,  upon  which  the  results  of 
analysis  may  be  set  down,  to  a  bound  volume  of  sevend  hundred 
pages,  will  pass  through  the  hands  of  all  concerned,  and  wiU  thus 
be  distinctly  the  report  of  the  organization  and  not  of  an  individual 
in  the  organization. 


22  Report  writing  requires  skill,  for  it  must  be  comprehensive 
and  complete  without  padding.  It  should  b^in  with  a  clear  state* 
nient  of  the  problem,  followed  by  the  conclusion  reached  as  a  result 
of  the  work,  which  may  then  be  described  in  detail.  Patents,  cost 
data,  tables,  graphs,  photographs  and  samples  should  be  dealt  with 
in  an  appendix,  and  in  some  instances  descriptions  of  apparatus 
should  be  included,  llie  whole  must  be  carefully  indexed,  and  a 
copy  sent  to  the  library  to  be  bound  and  kept  as  confidential  infor- 
mation in  locked  cases,  but  as  part  of  the  library  it  should  be  carded 
for  the  library  card  index.  Obviously  no  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down 
for  writing  reports,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of 
those  who  read  technical  reports  are  not  interested  in  minute  details, 
and  that  the  subject-matter  must  be  presented  in  a  form  that  will 
be  interesting  and  understood  by  the  layman.  It  must  also  have 
its  important  points  so  emphasized  that  they  can  be  readily  picked 
out  by  those  not  caring  to  read  the  entire  report,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  should  include  sufficient  data  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  fuUy  quali- 
fied technical  man  to  whom  the  report  may  be  referred  at  some 
later  time. 

23  This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  library,  which  may  easily 
be  considered  the  backbone  of  the  industrial  laboratory.    Its  extent 
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will  depend  upon  other  library  material  available  in  the  community, 
but  there  are  few  things  which  obstruct  research  more  seriously  than 
the  absence  of  easily  accessible  proper  library  facilities.  A  few  dollars 
spent  in  books  and  literature  frequently  saves  as  many  hundreds 
otherwise  spent  in  work  of  duplication.  The  useful  periodicals  must 
be  provided,  elaborate  indexes  will  be  found  a  good  investment, 
also  abstracts  and  patents ;  in  short,  every  means  for  quickly  locating 
literature  references  should  be  at  hand.  The  current  literature, 
with  articles  of  interest  indicated  on  an  attached  slip,  should  be 
circulated  among  the  members  of  the  staff  whose  names  are  checked 
on  this  slip,  and  some  one,  preferably  a  chemist,  should  have  assigned 
to  him  the  task  of  constantly  reading  the  literature  n  order  that  no 
scrap  of  informat'on  shall  escape.  Such  a  chemist-librarian  will 
conduct  searches  in  other  hbraries,  prepare  abstracts,  and  in  fact 
direct  the  information  service  for  the  laboratory,  and  through  the 
laboratory  to  its  clients.  This  will  frequently  mean  recasting  a 
scientific  article  in  order  to  make  it  of  practical  value  to  the  works 
manager  or  superintendent. 

THE   COMMERCIAL   ORGAMZATION 

24  Concerning  the  commercial  division  of  the  organization,  the 
case  we  have  described  will  have  originated  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  satisfied  client,  through  magazine  advertising,  the 
Uterature  of  the  laboratory,  lectures  and  informal  talks,  direct 
appeals,  traveling  representatives,  or  through  some  similar  channel. 
Ilie  pubhcity  of  the  laboratory  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  commer- 
cial department  responsible  for  securing  new  business,  and  answerable 
to  the  president  so  far  as  technical  matters  are  concerned,  and  to 
the  treasurer  on  the  financial  phases  of  a  prospective  problem.  The 
commercial  department  will  answer  inquiries,  will  present  attrac- 
tive problems  for  industrial  research,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  au- 
thorization from  manufacturers  for  work  contemplated  along  lines 
which  are  frequently  made  the  subject  of  a  conference.  When  the 
authorization  is  secured  through  personal  interviews,  by  correspond- 
ence, and  frequently  by  telegraph,  the  commercial  division  records 
become  a  part  of  the  case,  and  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  by  the 
division  imtil  after  the  final  report.  Then  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
make  work  satisfactorily  completed  the  best  recommendation  for 
attack  upon  some  new  problem. 

25  The  commercial  department  will  maintain  a  carefully  chissi- 
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fied  mailing  list,  a  follow-up  system  on  prospects,  and  its  own  letter 
filee.  The  treasurer,  who  has  at  band  data  as  to  the  cost  of  each 
man's  work,  will  be  consulted  before  any  proposals  involving  money 
are  made,  and  the  financial  division,  under  the  treasurer,  will  attend 
to  all  matters  of  time  cost  on  work,  determine  the  overhead,  the 
items  of  maintenance,  depreciation,  etc.,  all  of  which  go  into  the 
total  cost  of  doing  business,  something  of  which  the  average  indus- 
trial laboratory  remains  in  almost  complete  ignorance.  By  means 
of  records  constantly  kept  up  to  date,  and  revised  in  the  light  of 
experience,  the  treasurer  will  know  accurately  the  percentage  which 
must  be  added  to  the  salary  of  each  individual  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  cost  of  his  work,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  rate  the  men  according 
to  their  capacity  and  estimate  something  of  what  a  particular  under- 
taking should  cost.  This  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  making  sug- 
gestions regarding  appropriations  for  prospective  work,  and  also 
which  members  of  the  staff  are  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  organ- 
ization. Coats  will  be  determined  with  the  help  of  time  slips,  which 
each  individual  will  submit  daily,  indicating  the  client's  name,  the 
case  number,  the  amount  of  time  spent  and  how  it  was  spent,  that 
is,  whether  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  library,  traveling,  etc.  Another 
function  of  the  treasurer's  division  will  be  the  man^^ment  of  indus- 
trial enterprises  where  such  service  is  desired,  tt^ether  with  tech- 
nical supervision  or  assistance. 


BOILniNGS  AND   EQUIPMENT 

26  With  this  general  plan  of  management  before  us,  we  may 
now  consider  the  equipment  and  space  required  for  effective  work. 
Experience  has  shown  that  a  satisfactory  building  is  one  approxi- 
mately 50  ft.  by  150  ft.  (planned  so  that  another  building  may  be 
easily  connected  m  H-formation)  and  consisting  of  a  basement, 
with  three  floors,  the  basement  itself  being  so  designed  that  it  is  as 
Ught  and  airy  as  the  upper  floors.  Such  a  building  with  a  wing  hous- 
ing the  power  plant  and  small  grinding  rooms  (this  being  the  con- 
nected wing  of  the  U)  has  a  total  floor  space  of  approximately 
30,000  sq.  ft.  The  building  occupied  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  is 
of  this  type  and  the  various  departments  are  allotted  the  following 
space:  Analytical  division,  5328  sq.  ft.;  research  division,  ^458 
sq.ft.;  engineering,  1155 sq.ft.; commercial  department,  768  sq.  ft.; 
management  (meaning  the  management  of  outside  enterprises),  538 
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sq.  ft.;  special  department  devoted  to  pulp  and  paper,  4118  eq.  ft. 
The  portions  of  the  building  which  are  non-producing,  such  as 
miscellaneous  offices,  which  includes  stairs,  corridors,  halls,  lava- 
tories, etc.,  comprise  8000  sq.  ft.,  and  the  space  unass^ed  amounts 
to  3815  sq.  ft.  This  includes  laboratory  space  provided  for  emer- 
gencies and  expansion  but  not  in  constant  use. 

27  These  area  measurements  form  the  basis  of  apportioning 
overhead  due  to  interest  on  investment,  depreciation,  repairs,  insur- 
ance, upkeep,  etc.,  and  among  the  departments  is  distributed  the 
charge  for  carrying  768  sq.  ft.  devoted  to  an  industrial  museum  and 
1536  sq.  ft.  devoted  to  the  library. 

28  The  basement  will  provide  room  for  the  power  plant,  the 
current  sample  room,  the  general  stock  room,  two  very  large  rooms 
for  small-factory-ecale  equipment,  two  small  rooms  for  coal  and 
other  crushing  and  grinding  operations,  and  a  machine  shop  in  which 
the  physical  testing  machinery  can  be  installed.  A  laboratory  for 
testing  construction  materials,  such  as  cement,  may  also  be  placed 
in  the  basement  to  advantage,  and  here,  too,  a  room  and  vault  can 
be  set  aside  for  inactive  letter  files  and  records. 

29  The  first  floor  will  provide  a  series  of  offices  each  of  about 
250  sq.  ft.  area,  two  lai^r  ones  which  may  be  used  by  officers  of  the 
company,  consulting  ei^ineers  and  others,  a  reception  room,  and  an 
information  booth  with  switchboard.  The  museum  can  also  be  on 
the  first  floor,  together  with  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  commercial 
department's  work.  Quarters  for  the  financial  division,  with  ample 
vault  space,  and  room  for  current  correspondence  and  the  general 
stenographers'  office  complete  the  floor.  The  engineering  division 
might  also  occupy  rooms  on  the  first  floor. 

30  The  second  floor  may  be  properiy  devoted  to  research  and 
the  library.  It  is  frequently  advantageous  to  be  able  to  segregate 
research  problems,  and  it  will  be  well  to  provide  a  series  of  small 
rooms,  say  of  approximately  250  sq.  ft.  in  area,  which  can  be  fitted 
up  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  problem,  and  easily 
dismantled  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  to  be  refitted  according 
to  the  next  undertaking.  A  branch  stock  room  should  be  located 
on  the  second  as  well  as  the  third  fioor,  and  these  should  be  served 
by  elevator  from  the  general  storeroom  in  the  basement.  There 
are  always  a  nimiber  of  scattering  problems  in  research  that  can  be 
hfuidled  in  one  laboratory,  and  so  a  special-problems  laboratory 
should  also  be  provided  on  the  second  floor  with  an  office  for  con- 
sultation purposes.    Finally  a  large  room,  say  of  1500  sq.  ft.,  should 
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also  be  available  for  large  undertakmgs,  and  as  a  space  for  emer- 
gency overflow. 

31  The  third  floor  may  comprise  the  general  analytical  labora- 
tory, a  room  of  about  1500  sq.  ft.,  adjacent  to  which  should  be  a 
room  for  titration  and  the  balance  room  (each  of  approximately 
125  sq.  ft.),  a  fuel-testing  room  and  a  special  room  for  extraction. 
A  branch  stock  room  and  the  offices  of  the  head  chemist  and  assist- 
ants should  also  be  on  this  floor.  The  optical  room  should  be 
placed  where  north  light  can  be  obtained,  and  a  small  dark  room 
must  be  provided,  as  well  as  a  specially  equipped  room  for  the 
physical  testing  of  paper  and  textiles.  The  kitchen  can  adjoin  the 
assembly  room.  A  locker  room  for  the  men  and  a  rest  room  for 
the  women  must  also  be  provided.  Space  imder  the  roof  can  be 
used  for  fans  and  a  ventilating  appliance,  water  tanks,  etc. 

32  Such  a  building  as  has  been  thus  briefly  described  cost  about 
$200,000,  1917,  and  S50,000will  pravide  general  equipment.  There 
is  always  something  new  to  buy  for  a  laboratory.  Such  an  estab- 
lishment will  provide  working  space  for  approximately  150  people, 
and  more  could  be  accommodated  if  necessary,  depending  largely 
on  the  type  of  work  being  conducted.  The  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance,  based  on  a  staff  of  sixty,  will  be  about  $20,000  per 
month. 

33  While  the  type  of  building  described  may  not  appeal  in  all 
cases,  it  is  certainly  true  that  better  work  is  done  in  a  separate  build- 
ing provided  for  the  purpose  than  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  remodel 
an  old  building  or  provide  space  in  some  existing  building.  Labora- 
tories started  in  this  way  are  certain  to  develop,  if  at  all  successful, 
and  moving  is  very  expensive,  principally  because  it  interferes 
with  the  efficiency  and  production  of  the  establishment,  which  is  a 
direct  loss  due  to  the  high  salary  cost.  The  permanent  investment 
in  a  laboratory  building  and  equipment  is  smaller  than  the  salary 
investment,  and  any  enterprise  of  this  sort  should  be  planned  with 
reference  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  men's  time  and  accumulated  knowl- 
edge that  form  the  stock  in  trade. 

34  Not  only  does  the  success  of  an  industrial  research  labo- 
ratory depend  upon  its  equipment  and  environment,  but  far  more 
defininitely  upon  the  capacity  and  ability  of  the  director,  and 
his  immediate  associates.  The  constant  problem  is  to  obtain 
hearty  cooperation  without  over-organization  and  without  in  any 
way  dampening  the  enthusiasm  of  the  individual.  After  all,  the 
greatest  progress  in  science    has  been  made  through  individual 
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effort,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  industrial  research  laboratory 
and  its  organisation  to  provide  and  maintain  conditions  under 
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which  such  individual  effort  will  achieve  the  greatest  results, 
utilizing  cooperation  as  far  as  circumstances  in  each  instance 
may  warrant. 
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Br  C.  E.  K.  MisKS,>  Rocbbvteii,  N.  Y. 
Non-Member 

The  great  valut  of  seUTUific  Tueareh,  both  to  the  industriei  and  Iht  nation  at 
large,  it  now  generaUy  reeogniied.  The  iitduatrud  retearch  UAorator]/  it  an  im- 
portant foOor  in  ffiaintointnff  ihe  tupremacy  of  an  indtulTy,  and  its  twxett  deptnda 
to  a  contidtraiU  degree  upon  ill  relation  to  Ike  other  department*  of  the  componv 
wiiA  akich  il  is  auoeiaUd.  In  tliie  paper  theie  eUiiemenU  are  diieueied,  and  the 
aMor  pretenle  hie  oiewi  regarding  lAe  ulabliehmetU  and  function  of  uuJustrtoI 
taboraioriei,  giving  in  eonneetion  UTiiA  the  latter  three  annviar  dia^amt.  The 
form  and  operating  eoitt  qf  industrial  laboraioriee  art  alao  diseuued. 

THE  triumphfl  which  have  akeady  been  won  by  research  labora- 
tories are  common  knowledge.  The  incandeacent-lamp  in- 
dustry, for  instance,  originated  in  the  United  States  with  the 
carbon-filament  lamp,  but  was  nearly  lost  to  thia  country  when  the 
tungsten-filament  was  developed,  only  to  be  rescued  from  that 
danger  by  the  research  laboratory  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
who  fought  for  the  prize  in  sight  and  developed  first  the  drawn- 
wire  filament  and  then  the  nitrogen  lamp;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  if  the  theoretical  and  practical  work  of  the  research  laboratory 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  were  not  kept  up,  the  American 
manufacturers  could  by  no  means  rest  secure  in  their  industry,  as, 
undoubtedly,  later  developments  in  electric  lighting  wUl  come  and 
the  industry  might  be  transferred,  in  part  if  not  completely,  to  the 
originators  of  any  improvement.  Manufacturing  concerns  and 
especially  the  powerful,  well-organized  companies  who  are  the 
leaders  of  industry  can,  of  course,  retain  their  leadership  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  against  smaller  and  less  completely  oi^nized  com- 
petitors, but  eventually  they  can  insure  their  position  only  by  having 
in  their  employ  men  who  are  competent  to  keep  in  touch  with  and 
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to  advance  the  subject,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  laboratory  staffed 
by  such  men  is  a  final  insurance  against  eventual  loss  of  the  control 
of  its  industry  by  any  concern. 

2  The  success  of  an  industrial  research  laboratory  depends  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  its  position  in  the  organization  and  upon 
its  relation  to  the  other  departments  of  the  company  with  which 
it  is  associated. 

3  If  industrial  enterprises  had  been  organized  afresh  with  the 
research  laboratory  as  a  definite  part  of  the  organization,  it  is  prob- 
able that  by  this  time  some  general  opinion  would  have  been  formed 
as  to  the  position  which  the  laboratory  should  occupy,  but  in  fact 
nearly  all  industrial  research  laboratories  have  been  added  to  or- 
ganizations already  formed,  and  their  relations  to  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  or^nization  are  usually  closely  associated  with  their 
origin. 

METHODS   OF  ESTABLISHING    LABORATORIES 

4  Laboratories  are  established  in  many  different  ways.  If 
there  is  a  technical  scientific  expert  in  the  executive  of  the  manu- 
facturing company  he  may  feel  the  need  of  a  laboratory  and  become 
its  director,  and  in  this  case  the  laboratory  will  necessarily  be  very 
closely  associated  with  the  work  of  the  executive  who  initiated  it. 

5  A  laboratory  may  also  be  established  under  a  separate 
director,  not  himself  associated  with  the  executive  officers  of  the 
company,  but  as  a  reference  department  for  the  executives,  and  in 
this  case  also  it  will  be  very  closely  associated  with  the  officers 
of  the  company  and  will  tend  to  be  concerned  more  with  questions 
of  policy  and  the  introduction  of  new  products  than  with  any  other 
of  the  problems  of  the  company. 

6  In  a  large  company  a  research  laboratory  may  be  estab- 
lished as  a  separate  department,  having  its  own  organization  and 
being  available  as  a  reference  department  for  all  sections  of  the  com- 
pany, in  which  case  its  activities  will  cover  a  very  wide  field,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  will  not  have  as  direct  an  influence  upon  the 
policy  of  the  company  as  wiU  happen  if  it  is  closely  associated  with 
one  or  more  of  the  executive  officers. 

7  The  earliest  research  laboratories  grew  out  of  the  works 
testing  and  control  laboratories  and  were  therefore  responsible 
directly  to  the  works  manager.  More  recently,  laboratories  have 
generally  been  established  as  independent  departments  of  the  com- 
pany and  responsible  only  to  the  general  manager. 
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8  The  executive  official  to  whom  the  laboratory  should  re- 
port will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  There 
may  be  industries  in  which  research  work  is  required  for  only  a  single 
department,  and  in  this  case  the  research  workers  should  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  head  of  that  department;  there  are  others  in  which 
the  interest  in  the  research  is  confined  to  the  works,  and  in  such 
cases  the  laboratory  should  be  responsible  to  the  works  manager; 
but  in  most  technical  industries  research  work  will  have  a  great 
bearing  not  only  on  the  methods  of  production  but  even  on  the 
general  policy  of  the  industry,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  that 
those  who  direct  research  should  be  in  touch  with,  and  responsible 
to,  the  executives  who  control  pohcy. 

9  The  position  of  the  research  laboratory  in  an  industrial 
organization  is  perhaps  best  determined  by  the  criterion  that  the 
research  department  should  be  responsible  to  the  officer  of  the 
company  who  is  in  charge  of  the  development  of  new  products. 
If  the  introduction  of  new  products  is  m  the  hands  of  the  works 
organization,  then  the  research  department  should  be  responsible 
to  the  works  manager;  if  there  is  a  definite  development  depart- 
ment, or,  if  new  products  are  introduced  through  the  agency  of 
some  definite  executive,  then  it  is  to  that  executive  that  the  re- 
search department  should  be  reepoustble.  The  research  laboratory, 
in  fact,  should  primarily  be  associated  with  development. 

FUNCTIONS   OP  THE   LABORATOBT 

10  The  chief  functions  of  the  laboratory  are  as  folfows: 

1  The  provision  of  information  regarding  the  technical  and 

scientific  matter  in  which  the  industry  is  interested,  and 
the  supply  of  this  information  in  a  form  suitable  for  the 
education  of  the  employees,  of  the  customers,  and  of 
the  general  public. 

2  Service  io  the  form  of  the  provision  of  specifications  and 

standards  for  materials,  the  making  of  analyses  and 
tests,  assistance  to  the  works  in  regard  to  difficulties 
and  to  customers  in  the  relation  of  problems  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  product. 

3  The  development   of  new  processes  or   products,  utiliza- 

tion  of   by-products,  the  development  of   new  depart- 
ments of  the  industry. 
U     These  functions  may  be  expressed  by  means  of  annular 
diagrams  such  as  those  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2  and  3.    Fig.  1  shows 
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the  information  diagram.  The  infonnation  originating  from  the 
library  and  from  the  research  stafF  is  issued  in  the  form  of  ab- 
stracta,  reports,  scientific  publications  and  monc^raphs,  and  first 
goes  to  the  eicecutive,  manufacturing,  purchasing  and  sales  depart- 
ments for  their  information;  then  to  the  advertising  and 
educational  departments  to  be  placed  in  the  form  required  for 
publication  in  the  scientific  and  general  press. 

12  The  organization  of  the  development  work  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  where  the  work  is  shown  to  be  founded  upon  pure  research 
done  in  the  scientific  department,  which  undertakes  the  necessary 
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practical  research  on  new  products  or  processes  as  long  as  they 
are  on  the  laboratory  scale,  and  then  transfers  the  work  to  special 
development  departments  to  form  an  intermediate  stage  between 
the  laboratory  and  the  manufactiuing  departments.  These 
development  departments  are  really  small  scale  manufacturing 
departments  which  may  be  operated  either  by  the  works  depart- 
ment or  by  the  laboratory;  but  which  are  controlled,  as  regards 
the  work  done  in  them  and  the  method  used,  by  the  laboratory 
itself,  being  run  as  experimental  departments  in  order  to  develop 
a  new  process  or  product  to  the  stage  where  it  is  ready  for  large 
scale  manufacture. 
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13  In  Fig.  3  the  service  diagram  shows  the  scientific  divisions 
as  the  operating  centeiB,  each  of  which  supports  and  controls  the 
necessary  service  dei>artmeDts,  which  prepare  specifications  and 
standards,  undertake  testing  and  analysis,  the  investigation  of 
works  troubles,  complaints  of  customers,  and  su^estions  from 
the  sales  department,  the  results  of  which  are  conmiunicated  to 
the  departments  interested. 

14  The  laboratory  organization  will  therefore  consist  of  a 
section  of  administration  which  will  be  responsible  for  the  direction 
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of  the  work,  the  control  (^  accounts  and  the  issuing  of  reports;  a 
section  of  infonnatioD,  which  will  operate  the  Ubrary,  prepare  ab- 
stracts of  the  Uterature,  keep  in  relation  with  the  patent  depart- 
ment and  constitute  its  technical  wing,  and  prepare  reports  and 
publications  of  all  kinds;  and  the  scientific  section,  which  will 
cany  on  the  operation  of  the  laboratory  work. 

rORHS  OF  OEOANIZATION 

15  There  are  two  forms  of  organization  possible  for  the  scien- 
tific work  of  the  laboratory.  For  brevity  these  may  be  spoken  of 
as  the  "divisional"  system  and  the  "cell"  system.    In  the  divisional 
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system  the  organization  is  that  familiar  to  most  busiDesses.  The 
work  of  the  laboratoiy  is  classified  into  several  divisions;  physics, 
chemistry,  engineering,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  number  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  field,  and  each  of  these  divisions  has  a  man  of 
suitable  scientific  attainments  in  charge  of  it.  In  a  lai^e  division 
each  of  these  men  will  in  turn  have  assistants  responsible  for 
sections  of  the  division,  all  the  heads  of  divisions  finally  being 
responsible  to  the  director  of  the  laboratory. 

16    Under  the  alternative  or  cell  system  the  laboratory  consista 
of  a  number  of  investigators  of  approximately  equal  standing  in  the 


laboratory,  each  of  them  responsible  only  to  the  director,  and  each 
of  them  engaged  upon  some  specific  research.  Elach  such  investi- 
gator, of  course,  may  be  provided  with  assistants  as  may  be  necessary. 

17  In  practice,  some  system  between  these  two  systems  of 
organization  is  essential  and  will  develop  in  any  laboratory.  It  is 
not  possible  to  work  a  rigid  divisional  system,  and  on  the  other  hand 
no  cell  system  in  its  most  definite  form  could  be  effective. 

18  The  scientific  work  of  the  research  laboratory  is  best  directed 
by  means  of  a  conference  or  series  of  conferences  of  all  the  men 
having  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  this  will  have  the  further 
advantage  that,  while  it  will  relieve  the  director  of  the  details  of 
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the  direction  of  the  scientific  work,  it  will  keep  him  constantly 
iofonned  as  to  all  the  work  going  on  in  the  laboratory. 

COST   OF  REBEARCU   LABORATORY 

19  From  various  Bources,  but  chiefly  from  the  convenient  list  of 
American  laboratories  given  by  Flemiog,  there  can  be  found  the 
cost  of  a  research  laboratory  per  scientific  worker  employed,  at  the 
time  when  that  list  was  prepared.  It  might  seem  that  there  would 
be  very  great  variations  in  this,  but,  provided  that  the  laboratories 
are  all  of  the  physical  and  chemical  type,  there  is  a  surprising  agree- 
ment between  the  figures,  which  show  that  the  cost  of  building  and 


Fia.  4    The  Laboratort  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Coupant 

equipment  for  a  laboratory  was  then  between  S3000  and  $4000  per 
man.  From  the  same  sources  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of 
such  a  research  laboratory  appears  to  be  slightly  lower  than  the  first 
cost.  Probably  93500  per  man  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, and  of  this  we  may  take  60  per  cent  as  representing 
salaries  and  wages  and  the  remainder  all  other  expenses.  These 
figures  must,  of  course,  now  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in 
costs. 

20  As  laboratories  are  organized  and  experience  gained  in  the 
types  of  laboratory  suitable  for  different  industries  it  will  doubt- 
less be  possible  to  lay  out  definite  schemes  of  organization  for  a 
laboratory  suitable  for  the  requirementa  of  any  industrial  under- 
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taking.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  ta  possible  to  do  this 
only  in  the  most  general  way,  and  it  is  necessary  to  consider  each 
case  independently,  taking  into  consideration  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  industry  involved. 

21  Fortunately  data  on  this  subject  are  being  acciunulated 
at  the  present  time  and  the  whole  question  of  laboratory  organiza- 
tion is  being  studied  carefully  both  here  and  abroad.  In  this  country 
the  National  Research  Council  has  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  promote  industrial  scientific  research  and  this  body  is  now  en- 
gaged in  drawing  up  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  an  alloys 
research  laboratory  and  is  con^dering  other  lines  of  industrial  re- 
search all  of  which  will  surely  meet  with  the  approval  and  support  of 
The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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RESEARCH  WORK  ON  MALLEABLE  IRON 

Bt  Enbiqct  Todceda',  Albany,  N.Y. 
Non-Member 

Tha  author  prttaiU  an  aecouiU  o]  four  yean  ofruearch  toork  widertaken  for  Ou 
American  MaBeabU  Caating»  Association  at  a  •pUa  for  indutlrial  reieareh  among 
manvfadvrtn  (md  as  a  striking  example  of  tchal  STich  research  can  aeeomplith.  He 
tketehe*  the  t^ganitaiton  and  purpose  of  the  Assodalion  and  shows  kme  the  qualUy  t^ 
1A«  product  q^  id  members  hat  steadUy  increased  tince  Uie  beginning  of  the  reteardi 
viork.  MaiJedbl»4ron  eattingt,  due  to  lack  of  uniformity  and  dependability,  inert 
rapidly  being  replaced  by  other  malerialt.  There  were  Tnany  fallaeioxit  ideas  and 
Iheorie*  reffording  the  physical  properHei  of  tvch  eaiHngt  and  the  methods  of  annealing 
them.  Beeorde  of  tests  of  1-tn.  6art  from  seven  different  coneemt  made  by  the  author 
in  1911  showed  that  the  anerage  idUmaie  strength  was  39,8S2  lb.  and  the  elongation 
■under  S  per  cent.  A  report  dated  March,  1919,  to  the  members  of  the  Aseociaiion, 
each  of  uAotn  regvktrly  tvbmitt  teai  bars  from  some  one  heat  of  taeh  day's  runt,  ihovied 
tiial  44  per  cent  ofthetett  hart  tubmiMed  during  that  moTUh  had  an  vlHmate  ttrength 
oner  S2,000  lb.  and  an  dongaiion  of  14.67  per  cent,  indicating  the  progrtst  made  tinet 
reteareh  work  wot  undertaken. 

It  it  further  ^ated  that  the  anerage  itflett  ban  of  the  Astoeiaiionfrom  January  1, 
1917,  to  ilarchBl,191d,hat  shown  anuUimatettrenglhof  51,0001b.  andanelongaiion 
12.5  per  cenL  The  records  of  lettt  show,  contrary  to  generaUy  accepted  theory,  that 
the  dongaOon  increatet  with  the  ultimate  ttrength.  The  purpose  of  the  Association, 
however,  it  not  to  increase  uUimate  ttrength  and  doagaiion  hut  to  inervate  the  uni- 
formity of  a  product  upon  which  the  engineer  can  rely,  and  thit  it  being  accomplitked 
through  txhavstise  reteareh  and  advice  to  metnbers  through  the  consulting  engineer  of 
the  Attodation. 

A  detcription  it  ptiwn  of  the  procett  of  manufacturing  tM^eable  inm,  of  the  air 
furnace,  and  of  the  annealing  ooent  and  the  annealing  procett.  The  sirvclures  of 
iron  eontairang  free  carbon  and  iron  containiTig  cotrJriiud  carbon  are  shown  by  miero^ 
ffOflt*  end  the  metaUmyi/  of  oatt  iron  it  carefully  explained  with  abundant  micro- 
graph* qf  tjfpical  itneturet. 

The  ^tet*  (tf  the  time  dement  in  cooling  through  the  critical  temperature,  of  tuo- 
cettiee  annealt,  of  oarying  percentages  of  oarbon,  tulphur,  lUicon,  phosphorus  and 
manganete  and  of  tubteguent  heating  to  high  temperature*  are  clearly  deterAed  and 
iUuitraied.    Picture-frame  fraOuret  are  alto  ditcuated. 

>  ConaulUng  Engiiieer,  AlboD^,  N.  Y. 

Presented  at  the  Spriog  Meeting,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  1910,  of  Thk 
AuBKiOAM  Socmrr  or  Mbchanioal  Bmoinbibs,  29  West  39th  Street,  New 
Y<^ 
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The  author  closet  bj/  exploding  three  popular  theories  with  regard  to  malltabU 
iron.  He  thowt  ikal  ihe  ttrength  0/  moReable  iron  it  not  confined  to  tit  afctn  but  that 
this  may  be  machined  off  withovt  dettroj/ing  strength,  if  the  quality  0}  Ihe  tnm  is  at  it 
should  be.  Secondly,  he  shows  that  it  is  possUtle  to  eliminate  the  eturbon  throughout 
the  eniirt  specimen  and  not  merely  near  the  surface.  Laally,  he  shovs  that  Aide  at 
well  as  thin  eattinga  can  be  annealtd  tuccee^fuUy. 

TT  is  the  writer's  belief  that  three  factors  mainly  operate  to  darken 
the  vision  of  many  of  the  manufacturera  r^arding  the  value  of 
research  work.  The  first  is  fundamental.  Stated  brutally,  it  is 
ignorance  as  to  its  possibihties.  Following  this  regrettable  fact  is 
their  obsession  to  the  thought  that  the  prime  and  essential  requisite 
for  success  lies  in  the  advertisement,  with  oftentimes  the  accent 
on  the  last  four  words.  The  third  factor  has  reference  to  the  extent 
to  which  research  has  been  discredited  through  the  employment  for 
that  purpose  of  men  not  qualified  through  temperament,  proper 
training  or  resourcefulness,  to  imdertake  such  work  —  the  square 
peg  in  the  round  hole,  the  neophyte,  and  at  times  the  quack.  While 
the  revelations  bom  of  the  world's  war  have  in  large  measure  done 
much  to  open  the  drowsy  eyes  of  the  manufacturer,  it  is  nevertheless 
certain  that  hard  and  diligent  work  still  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  majority  will  be  aroused  from  their  lethargy. 

CONDITION   OF  THE  INDUSTRY   PRIOR  TO   RESEARCH 

2  Prior  to  the  time  four  years  ago  that  research  work  was  under- 
taken in  the  interests  of  the  American  Malleable  Castings  Associa- 
tion, the  industry  was  in  a  more  or  less  chaotic  condition.  There 
had  been  at  least  three  years  of  serious  business  depression,  ruinous 
competition  as  a  consequence  had  been  running  its  insensate  course, 
but  back  of  and  beyond  all  this,  was  the  damning  accusation  of  the 
engineer,  that  the  material,  except  in  the  case  of  a  limited  number 
of  concerns,  was  not  only  lacking  in  dependability,  but  of  low  strength 
when  dependable.  In  railway-car  fabrication  particularly,  the 
number  of  malleable-iron  castings  used  had  dwindled  from  a  very 
lai^  quantity  per  car,  to  an  almost  insignificant  number  consisting 
mainly  of  imimportaut  details.  Malleable  cast  iron  was  rapidly 
beii^  replaced  by  the  steel  casting,  and  in  other  directions  as  well, 
the  latter  was  encroaching  on  the  legitimate  field  of  the  former,  and 
incidentally  placing  it  in  an  exa^eratedly  false  position,  for  the 
reason  that  when  substitutions  were  made  the  patterns  were  re- 
designed and  made  much  heavier  to  accommodate  the  less-fluid 
casting  properties  of  that  metal.    When  a  steel  casting  failed,  the 
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attitude  taken  by  the  engineer  was  that  the  maker  did  not  under- 
stand his  businesa,  that  he  was  incompetent.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  broken  casting  proved  to  be  made  of  malleable  Iron,  the  assump- 
tion in  that  case,  was  not  that  the  maker  was  incompetent,  but  that 
the  materi&l,  -per  se,  was  unsuitable  for  the  part.  Under  those  rather 
distressing  circumstances  it  was  not  strange  that  the  malleable-iron 
founder  stopped,  looked  and  listened.  He  b^an  to  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  recklessly  he  had  been  travehng  a  perilous  course  for  a 
great  many  years,  unmindful  too  of  the  frequent  flashing  of  the 
danger  signals.  He  was  finally  b^inning  to  experience  deep  mis- 
givings as  to  the  future  welfare  of  his  industry. 

3  It  may  prove  of  interest  and  pertinent  at  this  point  to  make 
some  remarks  in  connection  with  the  literature  of  the  art  at  this 
particular  period.  Aside  from  a  few  fragmentary  articles,  there 
existed  none  that  contained  any  real  information  of  value  to  the 
metallurgist  who  sought  knowledge  in  this  field,  while  much  of  it 
was  replete  with  gross  misinformation.  It  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  what  might  be  called  metallurgical  platitudes,  information 
at  the  finger  ends  of  any  well-informed  metallurgist.  Some  very 
prolific  writers  on  the  subject  of  black-heart  malleable  iron  can 
certainly  be  accused  of  considerable  recklessness,  which  is  about  the 
mildest  form  in  which  this  statement  can  be  made,  for  even  the 
most  superficial  chemical  or  metallographical  investigation  could 
have  demonstrated  the  falsity  of  many  of  their  statements.  In 
this  way,  many  fallacies  bad  been  handed  down  from  one  writer  to 
another  and  accepted  as  true  by  those  who  lacked  the  time,  oppor- 
tunity or  equipment  to  investigate  for  themselves. 

4  Actually,  there  exist  but  few  facts  that  have  been  solved  to 
date  in  connection  with  the  metallurgy  of  malleable  iron  that  could 
not  through  careful  investigation  be  ascertained  by  any  competent 
and  resourceful  iron  and  steel  metallurgist,  well  equipped  for  such  a 
purpose.  It  is  true  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  baffling  problems 
that  have  not  yet  been  solved  and  that  need  solution,  but  in  the 
main  the  strictly  metallurgy  part  is  now  well  understood. 

5  Some  conscientious  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  expended 
considerable  energy,  have  carried  through  many  painstaking  in- 
vestigations and  furnished  abundant  data  as  proof  for  their  state- 
ments, and  still,  as  the  author  will  endeavor  to  make  perfectly 
clear  further  on,  their  experiments  have  failed  to  prove  helpful  to 
the  manufacturer  of  black-heart  malleable  iron,  due  in  almost  every 
case  to  one  fundamental  mistake.    Other  authors  have  applied  to 
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this  product  conclusions  drawn  from  experiments  made  on  white- 
heart  malleable  iron,  such  as  used  on  the  other  side. 

FORUA.TION  OF  THB  AS80CUTI0N 

6  Among  the  various  manufacturers  of  maUeable-irm  castings, 
at  the  time  referred  to,  were  some  twenty-five  who  were  progressive 
enough  to  underetand  the  benefits  that  accompany  cooperation, 
and  that  one  might  better  have  an  intimate  friend  with  whom  to 
compete  than  an  enemy.  These  had  fonned  an  association  that  had 
been  in  existence  some  ten  years  or  more.  The  association  had  as 
its  objectives  the  exchange  of  ideas  in  the  direction  of  business 
economy^  improved  works  practice,  the  study  of  proposed  foundry 
fmd  factory  enactments,  the  securii^  of  more  favorable  insurance 
rates,  the  study  of  problems  relating  to  cost,  labor,  housing  and 
sanitation,  and  finally  the  fonning  of  friendships  that  are  the  natural 
outcome  of  frequent  and  close  personal  contact.     It  is  to  these 

,  men  lai^ly  that  credit  should  be  given  for  the  renaissance  of  the 
industry.  They  decided  to  enlarge  their  field  of  action  luid,  irrespec- 
tive of  cost,  detemuned  to  go  the  full  road  along  the  lines  of  metal- 
lurgical research.  They  determined  as  well  that  every  statement 
made  as  to  progress  would  be  conservative  and  accompanied  by 
data  that  would  be  incontrovertible,  which  course  they  have  followed 
to  the  letter. 

7  The  preliminary  part  of  this  paper  will  be  descriptive  of  the 
steps  that  were  taken  to  bring  system  out  of  chaos,  the  second  will 
deal  with  some  metallurgical  details  of  the  malleable-iron  process, 
and  the  third  with  the  fallacies  that  have  been  handed  down  in  the 
maimer  already  indicated.  The  first  step  taken  towards  systematiza- 
tion  was  to  make  a  hasty  survey  of  the  different  plants.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  survey,  papers  were  written  by  the  consulting 
engineer  in  connection  with  matters  deemed  of  most  importance  at 
the  time  to  the  membership,  and  in  these  recommendations  were 
made  as  to  suggested  improvemenU  in  works  practice  generally. 
These  pap>ers  were  sent  to  the  secretary,  who  had  them  printed  in 
uniform  bulletin  form  for  distribution.  In  these  bulletins  to  date 
a  very  wide  field  has  been  covered,  as  they  contain  quite  complete 
details  in  r^ard  to  physical  properties  and  teats,  the  metallurgy 
of  the  process,  air-furnace  and  aimealing-oven  construction  and 
practice,  combustion,  special  invest^tions  of  difficulties  encountered 
from  time  to  time  by  the  various  members,  and  other  mattere  too 
numerous  to  mention. 
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METHOD  OF  PHYSICAL  TBSTING 


8  When  the  research  work  was  started,  it  was  found  that  by 
far  the  majority  of  the  members  bad  no  system  of  testing  the  quality 
of  their  product,  aside  from  the  twisting  and  bending  of  a  casting, 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  ductility,  or  the  bending  over  of  test  lugs 
attached  to  castings.  Consequently  there  was  no  way  in  which 
could  be  compared  the  quality  of  product  of  one  member  with  that 
of  another.  To  be  candid,  there  was  available  no  information  of 
value  that  could  be  given  to  an  engineer  who  might  be  seeking 
infonnation  of  this  character.  Mr.  Benjamin  Walker,  who  at  the 
time  was  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Erie  Malleable 
Iron  Company,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  a  number  of  years  previous  to  this,  had 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  his 
product,  what  he  called  a  test  wedge.  The  wedge  was  6  in.  long  by 
1  in.  wide,  tapering  from  )  in.  at  its  base  to  iV  in.  at  its  other  end. 
His  practice  was  to  distribute  a  series  of  these  wedges  throughout 
the  annealing  oven,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  anneal  subject 
them  to  test  —  accomplished  by  holding  the  butt  end  of  a  wedge 
in  a  narrow-jawed  tongs,  placing  it  upright  on  an  anvil,  and  striking 
its  top  end  with  a  6-  or  8-lb.  sledge.  In  this  manner  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge  would  gradually  curl  up  imder  these  repeated  blows,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  the  more  blows  the  wedge  would  stand  before 
fracture,  the  shorter  would  be  the  butt  left  in  the  jaws.  The  short- 
ness of  this  butt  he  considered  was  a  measure  of  the  metal's  ductility. 

9  It  was  decided  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  standardize 
this  test  for  adoption  by  the  Association.  With  this  end  in  view  a 
machine  (Fig.  1)  was  so  designed  that  a  weight  of  21  lb.  when  raised 
to  a  height  of  3.33  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  wedge,  when  placed  in 
position  for  test  on  the  anvil  of  the  machine,  would  be  automatically 
tripped  to  dehver  a  fairly  constant  blow  on  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge. 
The  blows  were  counted,  and  for  convenience  the  number  dehvered 
before  rupture  took  place,  was  recorded  as  the  bUno  e^idenqf  (as- 
sumed to  be  a  measure  of  toughness),  while  the  length  of  the  butt 
(assumed  to  be  a  measure  of  ductility)  was  measured  and  expressed 
in  terms  of  6uU  effiaency.  These  were  arbitrary  terms,  understood 
by  the  members,  and  intended  for  their  use  only.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  test  is  one  of  great  severity,  for  the  reason  that  the  first 
blow  must  be  borne  by  a  section  but  sightly  larger  than  1  in.  by  iV 
in.,  and  equals,  expressed  in  pounds  of  static  pressure,  over  1350  lb. 
As  the  wec^  curls  and  consequently  shortens,  subsequent  blows 
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obviously  are  delivered  through  a  shghtly  greater  distance,  while, 
as  the  wedge  must  be  held  in  such  a  position  that  it  will  be  hit  equarely 
and  not  upset  when  struck,  it  is  evident  that  the  blow  must  be  de- 
livered on  the  highest  point  of  the  curl.    As  this  point  is  quite  some 


distance  away  from  the  center  of  the  section  that  resists  the  blow,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  effect  of  the  blow  is  augmented  by  the  horizontal 
distance  of  this  point  from  the  center  of  that  section  whose  bending 
moment  is  the  greatest.     Twenty  blows  has  arbitrarily  been  chosen 
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to  correspond  to  a  blow  efficiency  of  100  per  cent,  but  at  the  present 
time  we  have  numerous  members  whose  wedges  invariably  test 
better  than  30  blows.  When  a  wedge  fails  to  break  at  30  blows 
without  fracture,  it  is  thrown  aside,  as  it  is  obviously  a  waste  of 
time  to  investigate  it  further. 

HBTHOD  OF   BDBMITTINQ  TEST  BARS   AND   REFORTINQ  TESTS 

10  It  was  decided  that  tensile-test  bars  should  be  cast  by  all 
of  the  members,  and  further  that  they  be  required  to  send  to  the 
consulting  engineer  one  tensile-test  bar  and  one  test  wedge  from 
some  one  heat  of  each  day's  run.  This  made  possible  the  ascertain- 
ment, not  only  of  the  quality  of  each  member's  product,  but  furnished 
data  through  which  a  comparison  could  be  made  of  the  quality  of 
the  product  of  the  membership  as  a  whole.  Equally  important,  it 
also  served  as  a  direct  and  positive  measure  of  the  progress  that 
ensued  from  month  to  month.  The  dimensions  of  the  tensile-test 
bar  is  similar  exactly  to  that  contained  in  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  specification  for  malleable  cast  iron.  It  is  a 
round  bar  12  in.  long.  The  ends  that  go  in  the  grips  are  each  3  in. 
long  by  }  in.  in  diameter,  and  gradually  taper  in  a  distance  of  1  in. 
to  the  reduced  section,  which  is  f  in.  in  diameter  and  4  in.  long. 
At  the  end  of  each  month  a  report  is  made  of  the  results  of  the  tests. 
This  report  is  promptly  printed  and  distributed  in  the  form  of  a 
bulletin.  For  convenience,  and  in  order  that  the  situation  can  be 
easily  analyzed,  the  results  are  classified  and  tabulated  as  follows: 

Per  cent  of  iNini  having  an  ultimate  strength  lower  than..  40,0001b. 

40,000  and  ^,000  lb. 
42,000  and  44,000  lb. 
44,000  and  46,000  lb. 
46,000  and  48,000  lb. 
48,000  and  50,000  lb. 
50,000  and  52.000  lb. 


Per  cent  of  bars  having  an  ultimate  strength  falling  belw< 


Per  cent  of  bars  having  an  ultimate  atrength  o 


52,000  l(>. 


The  average  elongation  of  each  class  is  recorded  under  the  figures 
for  ultimate  strength  in  that  class.  Accompanying  the  foregoing, 
but  not  reproduced  here,  is  a  tabulated  record  of  the  results  of  each 
member's  work.  The  members  are  classified  into  those  who  make 
railway  work,  and  those  who  do  not.  To  the  former  is  assigned  a 
letter,  and  to  the  latter  a  number.  Through  this  procedure  each 
member  can  identify  his  record  but  not  that  of  any  other  member, 
as  all  of  the  identification  marks  are  known  only  to  the  consulting 
engineer, 
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11  In  thia  manner  it  is  possible  to  learn  just  how  each  member 
is  progressing,  and  if  it  is  considered  by  the  Research  Committee 
that  his  progress  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  it  should  have  been,  the 
consulting  engineer  is  requested  to  pay  him  a  visit  with  the  object 
of  aiding  him  more  quickly  to  better  his  condition. 

AVERAGE  PHYSICAL   PHOPERTIES  PRIOR  TO   RESEARCH 

12  It  is  pertinent  at  this  point  to  present  in  as  fair  and  impartial 
a  manner  as  possible  a  com[>arison  of  the  physical  properties  of 
malleable  iron  manufactured  within  the  past  few  years  with  that 
made  in  the  period  prior  to  1913.  Before  entering  into  this  matter 
the  writer  wishes  to  go  on  record  as  stating  that  any  data  in  con- 
nection with  the  ultimate  strength  of  malleable  iron  is  valueless 
as  far  as  serving  to  show  its  real  worth,  unless  acconipanied  by  infor- 
mation regarding  the  ductility  of  the  metal  as  measured  by  the 
elongation.  If  one  knows  how,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
uniformly  making  a  metal  of  S5,000  lb.  ultimate  strength,  provided 
ductility  be  sacrificed  down  to  what  would  be  represented  by  a 
5  per  cent  elongation.  Further  on  the  structure  of  such  material 
is  shown.  In  the  past  there  have  been  occasional  records  of  tests 
that  have  run  somewhat  similar  to  these  figures,  and  such  tests  have 
been  quoted  by  others  in  different  articles,  but  in  the  light  of  present 
practice  this  is  not  considered  good  malleable  iron,  unless  it  b  to  be 
used  for  special  purposes  where  ductility  is  not  of  consequence  and 
a  high  ultimate  strengith  is  imperative.  When  such  high  ultimates 
were  obtained  it  must  obviously  have  been  by  accident  rather  than 
design,  because  if  5  per  cent  elongation  was  a  rather  high  average 
at  the  time,  it  follows  that  it  would  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
high  ultimate  strength  had  it  been  known  how  to  obtain  it.  There 
are  still  stronger  reasons  for  making  this  statement.  For  many 
years  the  writer  has  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  learn  either  at 
first  hand  or  on  good  authority  what  character  of  product  most  of 
the  concerns  made,  and  aside  from  one  concern  who  had  always 
enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  for  the  uniformity  and  excellence 
of  its  product  and  another  very  large  company  whose  plants  were 
very  painstaking  in  their  methods  of  manufacture,  the  ordinary  run 
of  malleable  iron  was  undoubtedly  inferior.  The  record  of  tests 
made  in  this  laboratory  during  the  period  mentioned  do  not  exceed 
three  hundred.  They  do,  however,  represent  the  product  of  many 
different  concerns.    As  some  of  the  bars  were  of  square  section, 
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some  rectangular,  and  others  round,  it  is  plain  that  no  unifonnity 
existed  in  their  dimensions.  The  latter  vary  anywhere  from  J  to 
1  in.  in  diameter,  while  the  former  for  the  most  part  are  1  in.  square 
and  1  in.  by  J  in.  The  great  majority  of  these  tests  show  that 
the  ultimate  strength  was  under  39,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  while  the 
elongations  were  for  the  most  part  under  3.5  per  cent.  There  are 
instances  of  fairly  high  strength,  slightly  over  48,000  lb.,  while  the 
highest  elongations,  ran  7  per  cent  in  4  in. 

13  It  happens  that  the  writer  has  a  record  of  tests  made  in  1911 
OD  bars  made  by  seven  concerns  that  were  deemed  at  the  time  to 
be  miqueetionably  among  the  very  best  producers  of  malleable-iron 
castings.  These  founders  were  each  asked  to  make  20  of  the  very 
best  bars  they  could  produce  for  test,  10  to  be  1  in.  in  diameter,  and 
10  to  be  J  in.  in  diameter.  In  these  teste  the  average  ultimate 
strei^lth  of  the  70  bars  of  1  in.  diameter  is  39,882  lb.,  and  the  average 
elongation  exactly  5  per  cent.  The  lowest  ultimate  is  31,990  lb. 
and  the  highest  45,560  lb.,  the  lowest  elongation  1.7  and  the  highest 
9.8  per  cent.  In  the  )-in.  bars,  the  average  ultimate  b  41,693  lb. 
and  the  avenge  elongation  is  5.5  per  cent.  The  lowest  ultimate  is 
33,600  lb.  and  the  highest  47,430  lb.,  lowest  elongation  1.2  and 
highest  6.3  per  cent.  Inasmuch  as  each  of  these  seven  concerns 
were  informed  that  what  was  wanted  was  20  test  bars  that  would 
represent  the  very  best  product  they  could  make,  and  inasmuch  as 
these  manufacturers  were  considered  among  the  best  of  the  pro- 
ducers, it  would  appear  that  the  writer  is  warranted  in  assuming  that 
the  foregoing  tests  would  represent  a  high  rather  than  a  low  average. 

14  Table  1  is  reproduced  from  Dr.  H.  M.  Howe's  book.  The 
Metallography  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron,  pages  96  and  97.  In  the  first 
series  of  this  table  there  is  a  very  good  bar,  though  the  writer 
is  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  under  the  elastic 
limit  column.  In  the  second  there  is  a  bar,  sl^tly  better  than 
the  other.  The  one  with  8.2  per  cent  elongation  is  also  good. 
The  second  series  furnishes  a  guide  as  to  what  was  deemed  to  be 
unusually  good  malleable  iron  several  years  ago. 


THEORIES  OF  MALLEABLE  IRON 

15  In  Hatfield's  Cast  Iron  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Research, 
1912,  page  213,  is  a  table  containing  the  results  of  14  tensile  tests 
of  bars  I  in.  by  I  in.  in  section.  The  bars  run  very  uniformly  and 
the  material,  while  of  low  strength,  is  ductile.    The  latter  should 
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certainly  be  expected  in  bars  tbat  are  but  |  in.  thick.  The  lowest 
ultimate  strength  is  42,750  lb.  and  the  highest  51,200  lb.,  the  lowest 
elongation  10  per  cent  and  the  highest  15.3  per  cent.  Under  this 
table  appears  the  following:  "If  attempts  are  made  to  increase  the 
maximum  stress  obtained  from  such  iron,  the  elongation  would 
appear  to  have  to  be  sacrificed,  and  to  a  considerable  degree.  In 
illustration  of  this  the  following  records  are  given." 


M«imum.t««. 

E.™<.tio». 

toM  pw  iq.  m. 

pw«..t,t,2,D. 

«r«.p«»iit 

18  9 

13 

31.1 

34.0 

36. & 

3T.B 

5.6 

S.5 

39.0 

S.O 

4.3 

34.3 

3.0 

2.S 

16  Under  this  table  the  following  words  appear:  "The  cause 
of  the  increase  in  tonn^e  is  the  retention  of  increasing  proportions 
of  combined  carbon.  This  combined  carbon  stiffens  the  material 
and  incidentally  reduces  its  ductility."  The  writer  believes  that 
he  was  the  first  to  prove  and  furnish  indisputable  evidence  as  to  the 
falsity  of  the  statement  that  the  ductility  of  malleable  iron  decreased 
as  its  ultimate  strength  increased.  While  Hatfield  is  correct  in 
assuming  that  the  ultimate  strength  is  increased  and  the  ductihty 
decreased  with  an  increase  in  combined  carbon,  the  statements 
indicate  clearly  that  he  was,  at  the  time  at  least,  not  familiar  with 
the  manner  in  which  malleable  iron  can  be  obtained  having  the 
characteristics  of  high  strength  accomp>anied  by  high  ductiUty. 
It  can  be  stated,  that  in  normal  malleable  iron  as  made  today  the 
higher  the  strength  the  higher  will  be  the  ductility,  and  in  this 
particular  this  metal  is  unique.  In  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Richard 
Moldenke,  before  the  American  Foundryraen's  Association  in  1903 
can  be  found  these  words :  "The  tensile  strength  of  malleable  castings 
should  nm  between  42,000  and  47,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. ;  castings  showing 
only  35,000  lb.  are  serviceable  for  ordinary  work.  It  is  twI  advisable 
to  nm  beyond  54,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  the  resilience  is  reduced,  and  one 
of  the  valuable  properties  of  the  malleable  casting  impaired.  The 
elongation  of  a  piece  of  good  malleable  will  lie  between  2)  and  5^ 
per  cent."     In   the   Mechanical   Engineers'   Handbook,  edited   by 
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Prof.  Lionel  S.  Marks  and  published  as  late  as  1916  appears  the 
following  by  the  same  author:  "  These  castings  afvnild  not  be  mackined, 
as  the  interior  is  not  as  strong  as  the  metal  at  and'a^  .the  surface. 
Tensile  strength  35,000  to  48,000  lb.  per  sq.  m.  Europeap-malleable 
cast  iroD,  made  by  a  somewhat  difTerent  process,  is  not  as^  sensitive 
to  machining,  the  castings  which  are  thin  only,  are  pi^ctlcally 


TABLE   1 

PROPERTIES  OP  MALLEABLE  CAST 

IRON     (H.   M.    HOWE)  .; 

Tui.il, 
iitrtncth, 

Ib-PM 

1    «l.in. 

Yield 
point. 

lb,  per 
•q.  in. 

percent 

„™.|  .... 

MiUhsblo  actino.     Stuid>rd  PropoUs 

W.  P.   PutBum. 

OpcD-bnrtb  funiBCC.  i 

44.230 
48.040 

3S,63S 
50,S4S 



2S,32S 

41.792 

3.0 

7.03 
10.15 

9 

10,61 
20.92 

Kcnl.  Mut« 

Siic  at  ■peeimcn 

1.52  X0.25in 

2,0     X0.78in 

l.MX0.88in 

1.53  X1.54in 

34,700 
26.100 
33,600 
28.200 

21.100 

15.400 
19.300 

2,0 

1.6 
2.0 

i 

Toii«di     A.g. 

41.000         

1 

C.  H.  Ck.... 
H.  R.  aUBford, 

8.  B.  Chul«,. 

/      60,000 

\       70,000 

3  tMU  13/lS  in.  diun.      55,100 
3  tMl.  13/lfl  in.  diun.      64,500 
2  tnte.  I3/1B  in.  di.m.      69,100 
2  tots.  13/ie  in.  diun.      5«,T00 
3tnta.l3/lfliB.diun.      51,600 
42W«t«.  13/18  in.  diun.      49,810 
(       45.810 

\     55;mo 

1. 

1  ::::: 
1  

2.8 
4.0 

T.O 

6.25 
10.55 

2^6 

T.7 
623 

decarbonized  in  the  annealing  process,  whereas  in  the  America 
black-heart  malleable  iron  only  the  skin  is  decarbonized,  the  metal 
adjacent  for  about  {  in.  partially  so,  and  the  central  portions  contain 
the  full  carbon  percentage  of  the  original  hard  white  casting."  The 
writer  has  itahcized  certain  parts  of  the  matter  quoted  in  order  to  de- 
vote if  possible  a  Uttle  attention  to  these  parts  later  ou.    It  is  believed 
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that  the  foregoing  Tai^ily  sets  forth  the  state  of  affairs  as  to  physical 
properties  durii(g'-,the  period  mentioDed. 

I>rPR'oVED   PHYSICAL   PROPERTIES   DOE  TO  RESEARCH 

IZ.'IJpt   US   see  what  improvemeats  have  been  made  within 

reeertt.  ^ears,  that  is,  eince  the  research  work  was  started  for  the 

.A^ciation.    We  will  not  select  the  best  month's  record,  but  will 

'.."Heplixluce  in  part  the  very  last  report  sent  to  the  members,  that  is, 

■.<he  record  for  March  1919, 

18  Table  2  covers  the  physical  tests  for  ultimate  strength  and 
elongation  on  bars  received  during  the  month  of  March  1919. 
It  would  be  impossible,  almost,  to  consider  the  figures  in  this  record 
and  fail  to  note  that  as  the  tensile  strength  increases,  so  does  the 
elongation.    These  monthly  records  have  been  kept  in  this  manner 


U  ol  uIUduU  »It«i|th 


UndCT  10,000  lb 

BatwHD  40,000  ukd  42,000  lb. 
Bet««n  42.000  and  44.000  lb. 
Between  44,000  Hud  4S.000  lb. 
BetwHui  46,000  uid  4S,000  lb. 
BetHHD  48,000  ind  50.000  lb. 
Between  50,000  luid  52.000  lb. 
Over  52,000  lb 


for  four  years  or  over  and  there  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  will 
be  noted  that  only  0.40  per  cent  of  the  total  bars  received  test«d 
under  40,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  10.54  per  cent 
were  under  46,000  lb.,  while  44.06  per  cent  stood  over  52,000  lb. 
with  an  average  elongation  of  14.67  per  cent.  The  best  individual 
record  showed  an  average  of  59,681  lb.  ultimate  and  21.47  per  cent 
elongation.  The  worst  was  39,942  lb.  ultimate  and  4.20  per  cent 
elongation.  The  latter  record  belongs  to  a  member  who  but  very 
recently  joined  the  Association,  and  bears  out  quite  well  the  thought 
that  the  writer  has  been  endeavoring  to  convey, 

19  The  members  who  submitted  bars  classified  under  Railway 
Work  were  twenty-two  in  number.  The  average  ultimate  strength 
and  elongation  of  test  bars  submitted  by  the  eleven  members  having 
the  highest  averages  are  found  to  be  53,559  lb.  and  15.56  per  cent, 
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respectively.  Carrying  through  the  same  operation  with  the 
twenty-six  members  who  are  not  thus  classified,  it  is  found  that  the 
average  ultimate  strength  and  elongation  of  these  thirteen  are 
respectively  52,327  lb.  and  12.42  per  cent.  Taking  the  average  of 
these  twenty-four  members,  we  find  that  the  ultimate  strength  is 
S2,943  lb.  and  the  elongation  is  13. dd  or  practically  14  per  cent. 
Lest  our  intention  be  misunderstood,  it  should  be  explained  that 
our  effort  is  not  directed  toward  securing  an  increased  ultimate 
strength  and  elongation  so  much  as  uniformity  of  product.  The 
aim  is  to  secure  a  product  that  the  engineer  will  readily  acknowledge 
possesses  excellent  physical  properties,  which  vary  but  Uttle  from 
heat  to  heat.  Within  what  can  be  considered  quite  narrow  limits, 
this  is  what  these  particular  twenty-four  members  are  doing,  while 
most  of  the  others  are  not  far  behind.  It  may  also  be  of  interest 
to  state  that  from  January  1,  1917,  to  March  31,  1919,  the  average 
ultimate  strength  of  the  test  bars  of  the  Association  as  a  whole  has 
been  over  51,000  lb.  ultimate  and  the  elongation  12.50  per  cent. 

INFLUENCE   OF. WAR  CONDITIONS 

20  In  considering  the  last  statement  the  following  facts  should 
be  taken  into  account.  War  conditions  during  1917  and  1918 
made  it  quite  impossible  to  secure  appropriate  pig  iron  and  fuel. 
It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  most  of  the  companies  were  greatly 
handicapped  during  this  period.  It  was  solely  and  only  through 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  metallurgy  of  the  process  derived  from 
the  research  work  that  made  such  a  showing  possible.  Aside  from 
this  the  membership  has  been  and  is  constantly  growing  and  the 
total  average  is  and  for  some  time  to  come  will  be  necessarily  affected 
as  a  consequence,  as  it  takes  some  tew  months  to  get  a  new  member 
in  line.  It  is  not  unfair  to  assume  that  a  still  better  showing  could 
have  been  made  had  the  times  been  normal,  and  had  the  membership 
been  confined  to  those  only  who  were  members  when  the  research 
work  was  first  started.  At  the  beginning  of  our  investigations  an 
elongation  of  10  per  cent  was  considered  to  be  an  indication  of  a 
superior  product.  As  our  knowlet^e  of  the  metallurgy  of  the 
process  increased,  accompanied  by  better  air-furnace  practice  and 
annealing-oven  conditions,  the  elongation  particularly  began  to  climb. 
An  elongation  of  20  per  cent  is  not  now  looked  upon  as  unusual; 
elongations  of  25  per  cent  occur  with  considerable  frequency,  while 
we  have  had  numerous  bars  that  have  run  as  high  as  30  per  cent  and 
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several  of  31  per  cent,  which  for  an  untreated  cast-iron  product  we 
beheve  to  be  quite  extraordinary. 


METALLURGY   OF   CAST  IRON 

21  The  raw  material  from  which  malleable-iron  castings  are 
made  is  pig  iron,  but  this  must  be  of  suitable  compoaitioD  for  the 
process.  The  usual  elements  or  "impurities"  (as  they  are  fre- 
quently called)  in  pig  iron  are  carbon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  man- 
ganese and  sihcon.  If  any  of  these  elements  combine  with  the  iron, 
or  combine  with  each  other  in  definite  proportion,  compounds  will 
be  formed  and  it  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  compounds  have 
very  different  physical  properties  from  those  possessed  by  the  ele- 
ments that  form  them.  For  instance,  pure  iron  is  so  soft  that  it  is 
difficult  to  machine  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  nice  clean  sur- 
face, as  the  chips  have  a  tendency  to  shear  or  tear  off  before  the  edge 
of  the  tool  has  cut  through,  while  graphite,  the  form  in  which  free 
carbon  exists  in  pig  iron,  is  certainly  very  soft;  and  still,  when  these 
two  unite  to  form  carbide  of  iron,  in  the  proportion  always  of  about 
6.67  per  cent  carbon  to  93.33  per  cent  iron,  they  yield  the  hardest 
substance  that  can  be  produced  from  iron  or  steel  by  any  known 
method.  Now  it  happens  that  there  exists  a  preferential  and  reci- 
procal attraction  between  some  of  these  elements.  For  instance,  if  a 
piece  of  pure  silicon  is  dropped  into  a  bath  of  pure  iron,  or  even  iron 
contaminated  with  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  manganese,  when  soli- 
dification takes  place  the  silicon  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the  iron  not 
as  such,  but  united  with  it  to  form  a  definite  compound  called  sili- 
cide  of  iron,  because  any  tendency  it  has  to  remain  by  itself  is  ovei^ 
come  by  the  iron,  for  which  it  has  a  greater  attraction  than  for  any 
of  the  other  elements  present.  In  the  event  that  any  element  in  pig 
iron  remains  uncombined,  that  is,  fails  to  unite  with  the  iron,  or 
with  any  of  the  other  elements  present,  then  the  element  is  said  to 
exist  "free." 

22  Compounds  of  Iron.  In  the  absence  of  much  sihcon,  carbon 
will  always  unite  with  the  iron  to  form  the  compound  called  carbide 
of  iron,  a  structural  constituent  known  as  cementite.  We  have 
already  stated  that  silicon  unites  with  iron  to  form  the  compound 
known  as  siUcide  of  iron.  Phosphorus  in  commercial  pyj  iron  suit- 
able for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  always  combines 
with  the  iron  to  form  the  compound  phosphide  of  iron.  Sulphur 
and  manganese  have  a  reciprocal  attraction  for  each  other,  greater 
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than  either  has  for  the  iron  or  the  other  elements,  and  in  consequence 
we  can  consider  that  the  conditions  are  always  such  commercially 
that  the  sulphur  and  manganese  will  unite  tt^tber  to  form  man- 
ganese sulphide.  Any  manganese  in  excess  of  this  requirement  will 
unite  with  the  carbon  to  form  what  we  will  at  present  call  manganese- 
iron  carbide  (manganiferous  cementite).  It  can  now  be  stated  that 
of  the  five  impurities  or  elements  referred  to,  none,  except  the  carbon, 
can  occur  in  the  iron  in  the  free  state,  and  the  latter  can  never  exist 
free,  as  graphite,  in  whole  or  in  part,  unless  it  happens  that  there  a 
present  in  the  iron  an  amount  of  sihcide  of  iron  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  iron  carbide.  As  indicated,  silicide  of  iron  has  a 
tendency  to  break  up,  that  is,  render  unstable,  the  carbide  of  iron 
that  forms  during,  or  shortly  after  solidification,  causing  it  to  disso- 
ciate into  its  two  original  soft  constituents,  iron  and  carbon;  but  as 
we  will  see  later  on,  this  action  will  not  start  unless  a  certain  amount 
of  silicide  of  iron  be  present. 

23  Influence  of  Time  Element.  It  miist  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  reactions  are  governed  more  or  less  by  a  time  factor.  If  the 
pig  or  the  casting,  although  containing  high  siUcon,  be  rapidly 
cooled  the  iron  may  become  rigid  so  quickly  that  the  carbon  will 
be  denied  the  time  to  separate  out  as  graphite  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  an  amount  of  silicon  that  would  have  precipitated  the  carbon 
imder  conditions  of  normal  cooling.  Sulphur,  on  the  contrary,  acts 
to  encourage  the  union  between  carbon  and  iron;  that  is,  it  acts  to 
stabilize  the  carbide  of  iron.  Inasmuch  as  sulphur  unites  with 
manganese  to  form  sulphide  of  manganese,  a  compound  of  the 
nature  of  slag  and  supposed  to  be  inert,  the  writer  fails  to  understand 
just  how  it  functions  to  stabilize  the  carbide.  He  acknowledges 
that  this  appears  to  be  the  case  even  when  there  is  present  at  times 
more  manganese  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  sulphur.  He  acknowl- 
edges also  his  ignorance  as  to  the  cause,  but  believes  that  the  sulphur 
does  not  unite  with  the  manganese  until  after  it  first  has  exerted  its 
influence  in  some  manner  unknown  on  the  carbon. 

24  ffec  and  Combined  Carbon.  When  the  carbon  exists  free, 
it  occurs  more  or  less  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  mass  of 
metal,  in  plat«s  of  varying  shape,  size  and  thickness  as  shown  in  the 
micrt^raph  of  Fig.  2.  When  in  this  condition,  the  fracture  of  the 
pig  iron  usually  will  be  coarsely  crystalline  and  very  black,  the  iron 
will  be  very  soft  and  easy  to  machine,  and  it  will  lack  high  strength. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  carbon  is  present  entirely  in  the  combined 
form,  the  fracture  of  the  pig  will  be  white  and  vitreous,  it  will  be 
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impossible  to  machine  it  due  to  its  extreme  hardness,  and  while  it 
nill  have  a  much  higher  ultimate  strength  than  when  the  carbon  is 
in  the  free  state,  it  will  be  brittle.  The  great  difference  in  structure 
when  the  carbon  is  combined  and  when  it  is  free  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  micn^rapfa  of  Fig.  2  with  that  of  Fig.  3.  Between 
these  two  limits  it  is  possible  to  have  pig  iron  in  which  the  carbon 
will  exist  in  both  the  combined  and  graphitic  form  in  any  proportion 
of  the  total  carbon  content,  while  the  appearance  of  the  fracture, 
machinability  and  strength,  obviously  will  depend  upon  what  part 
of  the  total  carbon  content  remains  combined  and  what  part  remains 
graphitic.  If  then  we  see  a  sand-cast  pig  (one  that  has  cooled  nor- 
mally) whose  fracture  is  white  we  know  immediately  much  about  its 
physical  characteristics  and  a  few  things  about  its  composition; 
that  is,  we  know  that  it  is  extremely  hard  and  brittle,  that  its  silicon 
content  must  be  low,  and  that  all  the  carbon  must  be  in  the  combined 
form.  If,  on  the  other  band,  the  fracture  is  very  black  and  coarsely 
crystalline,  we  will  know  that  the  iron  is  very  easy  to  machine, 
that  is  will  not  have  a  very  high  ultimate  strength,  that  the  silicon 
is  not  very  low  but  on  the  contrary  is  probably  quite  high,  and  that 
most  if  not  the  entire  amount  of  carbon  exists  in  the  free  state. 

25  Effect  of  Silicon.  The  forgoing  practically  signifies  that 
whether  the  carbon  will  be  in  the  combined  or  free  state  in  a  pig 
iron  or  a  casting  depends  primarily  upon  the  percentage  of  sihcon 
present,  though  the  part  played  by  the  rate  of  cooling  must  also  be 
considered,  as  we  may  have  thick  or  thin  castings  or  castings  with 
thick  and  thin  sections.  Consequently,  through  the  control  of  the 
silicon,  the  condition  in  which  the  carbon  will  remain  in  the  iron  can 
be  determined.  As  the  control  of  the  silicon  is  easy,  so  is  the  control 
of  the  condition  in  which  the  carbon  will  exist  in  the  casting. 

26  Ignoring  for  the  moment  the  influence  of  the  rate  of  cooling, 
it  has  been  stated  that  in  order  to  obtain  an  iron  that  will  be  white 
in  fracture,  the  silicon  must  be  low  enough  to  lack  a  tendency  to 
break  up  the  carbide  of  iron  into  its  original  two  components.  White 
iron  is  made  up  structurally  of  two  elemental  constituents,  carbide 
of  iron  (cementite),  and  carbonless  iron  (ferrite),  the  former  existing 
in  part  free,  and  the  remainder  forming  a  mechanical  mixture  in 
definite  proportion  with  all  of  the  carbonless  iron,  to  make  a  con- 
stituent to  which  the  name  pearlite  has  been  given.  In  Fig.  3  the 
white  constituent  is  the  cementite  existing  free,  while  the  dark  areas 
are  the  pearlite.  Many  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  if  particles 
of  carbide  of  iron,  in  intimate  contact  with  carbonless  iron  of  the 
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Fia.  3    MicKOQKAFH  Showing  Coubined  Carbon  in  Cast  Ibon 
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character  referred  to,  were  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  bright 
redness  for  some  40  to  60  hours  and  then  allowed  to  cool  with  extreme 
slowness,  that  this  very  hard  constituent  could  be,  through  this 
treatment,  broken  up  into  the  two  very  soft  constituents  through 
whose  union  it  was  formed. 

PROCESS  OF  MAKING  MALLEABLE  CASTINGS 

27  It  can  now  be  stated  that  the  process  for  making  black-heart 
malleable  castings  involves  two  steps.  The  lirst  step  consists  in 
making  a  casting  in  which  the  totality  of  the  carbon  will  exist  as 
carbide  of  iron,  when  the  iron  will  have  a  structure  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
which  structurally  is  like  Fig,  3  but  which  contains  less  free  cementite, 
because  air-fumace  white  iron  has  an  average  carbon  content  of 
but  2.40  per  cent  as  against  an  average  of  3.50  per  cent  in  white  pig 
iron.  In  this  step,  then,  is  produced  a  casting  white  in  fracture, 
hard  and  as  brittle  as  glass.  The  second  step  consists  in  subjecting 
this  white-iron  casting  to  a  heat  treatment  such  as  will  serve  to 
break  up  this  hard  carbide  into  its  two  original  components,  both 
of  which  are  very  soft,  and  hence  from  a  white-iron  casting  we  can 
obtain  through  beat  treatment  one  that  possesses  the  properties  of 
strength,  toughness  and  ductility.  Fig.  5  shows  the  structure  of  a 
normal  well-annealed  piece  of  malleable  iron.  The  white  ground 
mass  is  the  carbonless  iron  (ferrite),  while  the  dark  continent  is 
the  carbon  that  precipitated  out  during  the  anneal.  If  Fig.  5  be 
compared  with  Fig.  4,  an  idea  will  be  gained  of  the  profound  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  structure  during  the  annealing  process. 

28  As  previously  pointed  out,  the  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  these  castings  is  pig  iron,  though  pig  iron  does  not  con- 
stitute the  entire  chai^,  as  not  only  must  the  sprue  from  the  previous 
heats  be  melted,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  when  these  two  alooe 
are  used  the  carbon  in  the  mixture  will  be  too  high  to  yield  a  white 
iron  of  suitable  composition  to  produce  the  strongest  product.  Con- 
sequently, in  order  to  lower  the  carbon  to  the  necessary  limit,  steel 
or  other  very  low-carbon  scrap  must  be  used  to  bring  about  that 
end.  In  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  cases  this  mixture  is  melted 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  commonly  known  as  an  air  furnace,  but 
the  cupola,  the  open-hearth  and  the  electric  furnace  can  be  and  are 
used  for  that  purpose.  Inasmuch  as  the  iron  for  more  than  95  per 
cent  of  all  of  the  malleable  castings  produced  is  melted  in  the  air 
furnace,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  that  particular  apparatus. 
A  photograph  of  the  furnace  is  shown  m  Fig.  6, 
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DESCRIPTION  OT  THE  AIR  FURNACE 

29  The   furnace  consists  essentially  of  a  fire  pot,  hearth  and 
stack.     Some  furnaces  have  a  solid  roof,  the  charge  being  "peeled 


Fig.  4    MicitoGBAFH  or  Hard,  Whitb  Cast  Ibon 


Fia.  5    MicaoQKAPH  of  Normal,  Well-Annialbd  Mallbablb  Ibon 

in"  through  the  charging  door,  but  in  the  lai^er  number  of  cases 
the  roof  is  made  up  of  bungs  that  can  be  removed  during  repairs 
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and  a  sufficient  number  of  them  lifted  off  when  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  the  charge.  While  a  few  of  the  furnaces 
operate  with  natural  draft,  most  of  them  use  a  forced  draft  of  from 
3  to  4  oz.  pressure.  Although  oil  is  advantageously  used  for  fuel 
in  a  fewinstances,  where  its  cost  is  not  prohibitive,  bituminous  coal 
having  a  volatile  combustible  of  from  25  to  35  per  cent  is  the  heating 
agent  used  by  the  majority.  In  order  to  bum  the  volatile  products 
of  the  coal,  aa  well  as  the  CO  generated  from  it,  when,  as  should  be 
the  case,  a  deep  bed  of  coal  is  used,  secondary  air  is  admitted  through 
a  series  of  tuyeres  or  a  continuous  tuyere,  which  is  located  far  enough 
in  front  of  the  grate  bridge  wall  and  so  inclined  that  the  air  will 


Fia.  6    Typical  Air  Furnace 

enter  and  be  deflected  about  15  in.  from  the  base  of  the  bridge. 
In  this  manner  a  maximum  temperature  of  about  2800  to  2950  deg. 
fahr.  can  be  eventually  obtained.  Considerable  time  and  thought 
have  been  expended  in  an  endeavor  to  see  if  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  secondary  air  to  just  insure  perfect  com- 
bustion by  the  use  of  a  COj  recorder.  After  considerable  experi- 
mentation it  was  found  that  the  plan  was  defeated  by  the  inability 
of  the  recorder  to  act  with  sufficient  promptness.  The  furnaces  vary 
in  capacity  from  about  7  tons  for  the  small  furnaces  to  35  tons 
for  the  lai^er  ones.  The  best  are  very  inefficient  and  in  practice 
the  fuel  ratio  is  about  three  of  iron  to  one  of  coal,  The'average 
practice  does  not  exceed  2.5  to  1.    In  numerous  cases  waste-heat 
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boilers  are  used  and  while  thia  conserves  heat,  it  obviously  does  not 
add  to  the  furnace  efliciency.  The  average  furnace  has  a  capacity 
of  about  15  tons. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  AIR-FURNACE  CHARGE 

30  It  has  been  explained  that  the  object  of  the  first  step  in  the 
process  is  to  obtain  white-Iron  castings,  or  those  in  which  the  totality 
of  the  carbon  is  in  the  combined  form,  and  we  have  seen  that  this 
object  can  be  attained  through  a  control  of  the  silicon;  that  if  the 
silicon  is  high,  the  carbon  will  be  precipitated  in  the  iron  as  graphite, 
which  will  yield  a  gray-iron  fracture,  while  if  it  is  low,  the  carbon 
will  combine  with  the  iron  and  the  fracture  of  the  casting  will  be  white. 
As  pig  iron  in  which  all  the  carbon  is  combined  can  be  easily  made 
and  purchased,  it  would  appear  logical  to  assume  that  inasmuch  as 
the  sprue  which,  of  necessity,  forms  part  of  the  charge  must  be  white, 
why  not  use  this  character  of  pig,  when  all  that  will  have  to  be  done 
will  be  to  melt  the  chai^,  superheat  it  to  a  temperature  that  will 
successfully  run  the  castings  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Actually  this  is 
what  is  done  when  the  inferior  cupola  product  is  made.  To  under- 
stand why  it  is  impractical  to  do  this  in  the  air  furnace,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  previous  knowledge  of  what  takes  place  in  this  apparatus 
during  the  melting  of  the  charge. 

OXIDATION   IN   THE   FURNACE 

31.  The  electric  furnace  is  the  only  apparatus  in  which  a  high 
temperature  can  be  attained  with  a  reducing  atmosphere.  A  high 
temperature  in  any  other  melting  furnace  consequently  implies  an 
oxidizing  atmosphere.  This  in  turn  means  that  during  the  melting 
and  superheating  of  the  metal  in  the  air  furnace,  those  elements  in 
the  iron  that  will  oxidize  and  remain  oxidized  will  be  eliminated  to 
an  extent  that  will  depend  upon  the  time  the  charge  is  exposed  to 
the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  furnace  atmosphere.  Practically,  all 
of  the  constituents  are  oxidized  in  part,  but  only  four  remain  in  that 
condition.  These  four  are  the  iron,  silicon,  manganese  and  carbon. 
Oxidation  actually  starts  as  soon  as  the  charge  on  the  furnace  hearth 
begins  to  get  fairly  well  heated  up.  The  bulk  of  the  oxidation 
takes  place,  however,  just  as  the  iron  begins  to  melt,  for  at  this 
stage  the  molten  iron  as  it  runs  off  the  melting  sides  of  the  pig  is 
freely  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  furnace  gases,  and  presents  a  large 
surface  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  with  the  resultant  eliminf^on  ol 
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8ome  silifxm,  manganese,  iron  and  carbon.  The  iron  b  oxidized  to 
ferrous  oxide,  the  manganese  to  manganous  oxide,  the  silicon  to 
silica,  and  the  carbon  to  CO  which  escapes  as  a  gas.  As  the  silica 
has  acidic  properties,  while  iron  and  manganese  oxideB  are  basic  in 
their  action,  they  will  unite  together  to  form  a  sl^  consisting  of  a 
double  silicate  of  iron  and  manganese,  although  the  composition  of 
the  Blag  as  tapped  is  much  more  complex,  being  modified  by  the 
sand  on  the  pig  and  sprue  and  the  unpreventable  erosion  of  the 
hearth  side  walls  and  bottom.  During  an  average  normal  heat 
there  will  be  a  loss  in  silicon  of  0.35  per  cent  actual,  a  loss  in  carbon 
of  about  0.35  per  cent  actual,  and  an  average  loss  of  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  manganese. 

BBAfiONS   FOR  NOT  USING   WHITE  PIG-IRON   CHARGE 

32  Hie  reason  why  it  is  impractical  to  use  white  pig  iron  can 
now  be  made  clear.  In  the  making  of  coke  pig  iron  in  the  blast 
furnace,  the  amount  of  silicon  and  sulphur  that  will  be  in  the  product 
is  largely  a  function  of  the  furnace  temperature.  When  this  is  low, 
there  will  be  produced  a  pig  in  which  the  silicon  will  be  low  and  the 
sulphur  high.  With  a  hot  furnace  the  conditions  are  reversed  and 
there  will  be  obtained  a  pig  high  in  silicon  and  low  in  sulphur.  As  a 
rule,  a  low-silicon  coke  pig  means  one  that  is  prohibitively  high  in 
sulphur,  but  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  pig  of  this  character  could 
not  be  successfully  used  in  the  air  furnace  to  make  white-iron  castings 
for  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron,  because  such  castings  must 
have  a  silicon  content  between  certain  limits.  If  the  silicon  is  too 
low,  then  on  annealing  we  will  fail  to  obtain  a  casting  whose  fracture 
will  be  normal.  If  then  we  used  a  pig  as  low  in  silicon  as  obtains 
in  the  case  of  white  pig  iron,  and  with  this  were  forced  to  use  35 
to  40  per  cent  of  sprue  that  must  of  necessity  be  still  lower  in  silicon 
than  the  charge  from  which  it  was  made,  then  we  would  obtain 
metal  too  low  in  this  element  to  yield  good  castings.  The  situation, 
however,  is  worse  than  this,  because  to  lower  the  carbon  to  the  neces- 
sary limit  steel  scrap  must  be  used,  which  contains  practically  no 
silicon,  while  by  the  time  the  molten  metal  is  hot  enough  to  be 
tapped  from  the  furnace  0.35  per  cent  of  the  silicon  in  the  charge 
has  been  eliminated.  Fortunately  there  is  no  necessity  of  using 
white  iron,  because  it  is  a  perfectly  simple  operation  to  convert  pig 
iron  that  is  gray  in  fracture,  and  in  which  the  carbon  exists  mostly 
ree,  into  castings  in  which  all  of  the  carbon  is  combined. 
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33  In  Fig.  7  can  be  seen  the  fractures  of  six  air-fumaoe  test 
sprues.  No.  1  of  gray  fracture  waa  cast  very  shortly  after  the 
charge  was  completely  melted,  while  No.  6,  white  in  fracture,  was 
cast  when  the  metal  was  just  hot  enough  to  run  the  castings.  No. 
2  was  cast  about  25  min.  after  No.  1  and  the  others  at  succeeding 
equal  intervals.  In  comparing  the  fractures  in  the  order  in  which 
the  sprues  were  cast,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  as  the  silicon  and 
carbon  content  in  the  bath  were  being  gradually  lowered,  the  graphitic 
carbon  lessened  by  degrees,  until  finally  the  silicon  became  so  low 
that  it  no  longer  possessed  the  power  during  solidification  to  drive 
the  carbon  out  of  combination  with  the  iron.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  holding  the  molten  iron  in  the  air  furnace  a  sufiSciently  long  time 
to  eliminate  the  silicon  down  to  a  point  where  the  amount  that 
remains  in  the  bath  will  be  insufficient  to  precipitate  any  carbon 
when  solidification  takes  place.  Irrespective  of  how  much  silicon, 
within  reason,  were  in  the  charge,  it  would  be  possible  to  finally 
eliminate  enough  to  accomplish  this  object,  but  as  this  would  involve 
a  great  waste  of  fuel,  it  would  not  be  commercially  practical  to  do  it. 
The  logical  thing  to  do,  and  the  thing  that  is  done,  is  to  charge  a 
mixture  with  a  sihcon  content  just  high  enough  to  admit  of  the 
carbon  combining,  coincident  with  the  arrival  of  the  bath  to  pouring 
temperature.  While  too  high  a  silicon  content  will  result  in  a  waste 
of  fuel  and  valuable  time,  too  low  a  silicon  will  not  only  defeat  the 
obtaining  of  a  superior  product  but  the  castings  ordinarily  will  be 
unsound. 

PHOSPHORUS  COKTENT 

34  The  usual  practice  is  to  have  the  phosphorus  content  under 
0.20  per  cent,  but  if  all  the  other  elements  are  correctly  proportioned 
and  the  white-iron  castings  correctly  annealed,  a  much  higher 
phosphorus  content  can  be  used  and  a  very  good  product  obtained. 
The  writer  is  convinced  that  in  the  absence  of  combined  carbon, 
considerable  liberty  can  be  taken  with  this  element  in  sections  that 
do  not  exceed  I  in.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  advantage  to  the  quality  of  the  product  to  run  the  phosphorus 
as  low  as  0.10  per  cent,  while  there  is  a  disadvantage  in  so  doing  that 
results  from  a  lessening  fluidity  of  the  iron.  Inasmuch  as  a  pig  of 
0.20  per  cent  phosphorus  can  be  purchased  as  cheaply  as  one  con- 
taining 0.30  per  cent,  there  is  no  commercial  advant^e  gained  in 
using  the  latter. 
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SULPHUB  AND  MANGANESE  CONTENT 

35  In  considering  the  proper  sulphur  content,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  take  into  account  the  manganese,  since  due  in  a  measure 
to  their  reciprocal  attraction  these  elements  unite  to  form  man- 
ganese sulphide,  as  already  explained.  Provided  the  sulphur  is 
properly  balanced  by  the  manganese,  one  need  not  fear  injury  from 
this  element  up  to,  say,  0.10  per  cent,  but  approaching  this  point 
and  beyond  it  to  0.12  per  cent  as  the  highest  limit,  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  only  to  see  that  it  is  properly  balanced  by  the  manganese, 
but  that  the  annealing  temperature  be  kept  low.  Just  how  low 
can  be  better  understood  when  the  rationale  of  the  annealing  process 
is  briefly  entered  into.  As  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, there  is  absolutely  no  advantage  to  be  gained  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  considerable  disadvantage  in  striving,  for  a  low  sulphur 
content  in  the  castings.  It  is  getting  increasingly  difiicult  to 
purchase  malleable  pig  iron  that  will  averse  much  below  0.65  per 
cent  in  manganese  and  it  b  not  easy  to  obtain  it  this  low.  When 
this  percentage  in  the  mixtiu%  or  charge  is  exceeded,  it  is  quite  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  obtain  best  results,  xmless  some  sulphur  be 
present  to  control  subsequently  its  action  through  the  formation  of 
sulphide.  Under  present  average  conditions  the  writer  would 
prefer  to  see  0.05  sulphur  in  the  product  than  one-half  that  amount. 

36  The  manganese  content  in  the  product  should  not  be  lower 
than  0.18  per  cent  nor  higher  than  0.36  per  cent,  the  former  when 
the  sulphur  is  at  its  low,  and  the  latter  when  it  is  at  its  high,  limit. 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  good  product  cannot  be  made  with  a 
slightly  lower  manganese  provided  the  silicon  is  not  abnormally 
low,  or  with  one  slightly  higher,  but  as  a  departure  is  made  from 
the  figures  gtven,  greater  care  must  be  exercised  all  along  the  line. 
An  excess  manganese  makes  the  material  very  sensitive  to  heat  and 
when  the  manganese  in  the  hard-iron  casting  is  high,  the  annealing 
temperature  must  be  kept  at  the  lowest  point  at  which  the  carbon 
can  be  precipitated. 

CARBON   CONTENT 

37  Concerning  the  desirable  carbon  content  for  the  hard-iron  cast- 
ings, the  writer  believes  that  the  higher  the  carbon  the  more  easily 
can  the  carbon  be  precipitated  in  the  anneal,  but  the  weaker  the 
product.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  such  a  product  as  is  now  being 
turned  out  if  the  carbon  be  high.    In  looking  over  the  literature  of 
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even  recent  date  one  can  find  statements  to  the  effect  that  a  superior 
product  can  be  made  with  a  carbon  content  of  over  4  per  cent,  which 
is  further  evidence  in  regard  to  what  has  been  considered  a  superior 
product  by  some  authorities.  The  Uterature  of  the  subject  is  fraught 
with  just  such  statements  but  invariably  unaccompanied  by  data 
to  back  them  up.  To  cover  the  ground  briefly,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  lower  the  carbon,  up  to  a  point  at  which  the  carbon  can  be 
successfully  precipitated,  the  more  ductile  and  trustworthy  will  be 
the  castings.  If,  however,  the  carbon  is  run  too  low,  trouble  will 
be  experienced  from  lack  of  fluidity  and  in  complicated  castings 
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contraction  cracks  will  be  in  evidence,  while  if  the  carbon  is  run 
still  lower,  a  steely  fracture  wilt  exist  in  the  castings.  A  carbon 
content  of  2.35  per  cent  in  the  hard  iron  will  yield  sufficient  fluidity 
for  most  work  and  after  such  removal  of  the  carbon  as  will  take 
place  during  the  anneal  a  tough,  strong  product  will  result.  A  few 
figures  in  this  connection  will  prove  illuminating. 

38  Table  3  contains  the  carbon  analysis  of  many  bars  in  all  of 
which  the  elongation  was  over  20  per  cent  and  the  ultimate  strength 
over  52,000  lb. 

30  In  order  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  carbon  determinations,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  drillings  were 
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secured  by  milling  oS  the  metal  at  the  reduced  part,  the  milting 
cutter  passing  over  the  entire  crosa-eection  until  sufficient  drillings 
were  obtained  for  the  carbon  determinations  in  duplicate.  The 
drillings  were  then  very  thorou^y  mixed.  The  carbons  were  run 
through  by  combustion  in  a  platinum  tube  with  all  precautions 
deemed  essential  for  trustworthy  work.  It  can  be  further  stated 
that  all  of  the  bars  were  regular  ones  sent  in  for  test  to  this  ofEce, 
and  it  was  unknown  to  any  one  that  these  analyses  were  to  be  made. 

40  Without  practically  writing  at  too  great  a  length  on  the 
subject,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  cover  completely  certain  facta 
of  Interest  in  connection  with  alr-fumace  work,  proper  construction 
of  furnace,  furnace  operation  and  su^estlons  for  further  improve- 
ment In  this  direction. 

ANNEALING   OF  HARD   IRON 

41  When  a  piece  of  air-fumace  hard  iron  is  gradually  heated, 
a  temperature  Is  finally  reached  where  many  of  its  properties  are 
very  different  from  what  obtains  at  a  very  slightly  lower  temperature. 
It  will  cease  to  be  magnetic.  Its  structural  composition  will  be 
different.  The  size  of  the  crystals  will  be  much  finer  than  was  the 
case  under  this  particular  temperature.  It  can  be  carburized  be- 
yond its  original  carbon  content  if  packed  in  a  carbonaceous  material 
and  held  at  this  temperature  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  while 
if  packed  in  material  that  yields  oxygen  it  can  be  decarbonized 
almost  completely  if  the  piece  is  thin.  Also  the  carbide  of  iron 
can  be  broken  up  into  its  two  soft  constituents  at  the  temperature 
referred  to.  This  temperature  is  called  the  critical  temperature, 
or  critical  range,  and  for  air-furnace  hard-iron  castings  it  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  1440  deg.  fahr.  It  is  the  lowest  temperature  at  which 
hard-iron  castings  may  be  successfully  annealed.  This  statement 
must  be  modified  by  the  further  statement  that  in  an  oven  under 
perfect  control  this  temperature  is  the  one  that  would  be  selected. 
In  practice  it  would  not  be  safe  to  adhere  too  closely  to  it,  for  the 
reason  that  should  the  castings  while  being  held  "at  temperature" 
fall  under  the  critical  range,  it  would  undo  in  large  measure  what  had 
been  accompUshed  above  it.  In  the  annealing  of  the  castings  one 
of  the  things  to  be  avoided  b  oscillating  temperatures,  or  tempera- 
tures alternating  above  and  below  the  critical  range.  For  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  select  a  temperature  some  100  to  150  deg. 
fahr.  above  the  critical,  say,  1550  deg.  fahr.  in  which  event,  even  if 
due  to  carelessness  the  temperature  does  drop  a  little,  it  will  not  be 
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liable  to  fall  to  a  dangerous  point.  There  is  another  reason  why 
this  latitude  is  deemed  essential,  though  this  does  not  obtain  today 
to  the  extent  it  did  formerly,  due  to  the  improvement  in  oven  con- 
Btruction  and  operation.  This  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  in  large 
ovens  it  requires  considerable  ingenuity  to  arrange  flue  openings, 
drafts,  etc.,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  temperatures  in  all  parts  of 
the  oven  will  he  uniform,  for  which  reason  it  is  necessary  to  make 
Bure  that  the  temperature  at  the  coldest  comer  is  somewhat  above 
the  critical  range,  which  will  serve  to  safeguard  oscillations  in  these 
locations. 

PREPARATION   OF  CASTINGS   FOR  ANNEALING 

42  In  order  to  anneal  the  hard-iron  castings  that  have  previously 
been  barreled  or  sand-blasted,  chipped,  gates  ground  off  and  in- 
spected, they  are  packed  in  cast-iron  pota  where  they  are  surrounded 
by  an  oxidizing  packing.  The  packing  has  a  dual  function:  to 
furnish  oxygen  through  whose  agency  the  castings  will  be  decar- 
bonized to  the  extent  that  is  possible,  and  to  avoid  kiln  warp,  that  is, 
prevent  the  castings  from  distorting.  The  pots,  or  stands,  are 
sectional  and  each  comprises  a  casting  which  forms  its  bottom, 
upon  which  four  or  five  sections  are  superimposed.  Each  section 
consists  of  a  rectangular  or  circular  "ring"  by  which  name  they  are 
known,  whether  they  are  of  the  former  or  latter  shape.  These  rings 
are  about  li  in.  thick  and  vary  in  size  at  different  plants,  depending 
upon  the  dimensions  of  the  castings  to  be  annealed,  but  they  would 
average,  if  rectangular,  about  14  in.  by  24  in.  by  14  in.  high.  In  build- 
ing up  a  stand,  a  ring  is  placed  on  the  stand  bottom  and  then  care* 
fully  filled  with  castings  that  are  surrounded  with  packing.  When  the 
ring  is  completely  filled,  it  is  hammered  on  the  sides  with  a  light 
sledge  in  order  that  the  packing  will  run  down  and  fill  in  all  voids. 
The  second  ring  is  then  placed  upon  the  first  one,  and  this  is  filled 
in  the  same  manner,  which  procedure  is  followed  until  the  stand  of 
four  rings  is  completed.  In  Fig.  8  can  be  seen  an  annealing  oven, 
partly  filled  with  stands  that  are  each  four  rings  high.  The  top  ring 
is  filled  with  castings  only  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  he^t,  for  if 
they  were  brought  to  the  top  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  oven 
gases.  Instead,  the  top  third  of  the  ring  is  filled  with  packing  and 
this  in  turn  is  covered  with  an  iron  plate.  The  top,  and  all  joints 
in  the  stand,  are  then  mudded  or  luted  in  order  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  the  oven  gases,  after  which  the  stand  is  lifted  up  by  the 
charging  truck  and  placed  in  position  in  the  oven. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF  ANNEALING   OVENS 

43  The  oven8  are  usually  of  rectangular  shape,  and  vary  in 
capacity  from  15  tons  for  a  very  small  oven  to  50  for  the  largest 
ones.  Their  average  capacity  is  about  25  tons.  The  usual  fuel  la 
bituminous  coal,  but  hard  coal,  powdered  coal  or  oil  are  used.  The 
matter  of  construction  must  be  dismissed  with  the  statement  that 
these  ovens  are  being  standardized  and  designed  with  a  determina- 
tion of  securing  uniformity  of  temperature  throughout,  and  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  experimentation  is  being  devoted  to  this  proposi- 
tion.    The  flues  are  not  only  being  properly  proportioned  for  the 


Fig.  8    Anneaung  Oven  Partly  J'iuj;d  with  Anngauno  Pots 

draft  used,  but  the  flue  openings  so  dimensioned  that  the  heat  can 
be  drawn  to  any  part  of  the  oven  in  amounts  sufBcient  to  equalize 
temperatures,  while  provision  is  made  whereby  they  can  be  easily 
kept  clean.  In  the  plants  of  the  Association  practically  all  of  the 
ovens  are  under  pyrometer  control,  and  equipped  at  a  central  station 
where  it  is  possible  at  any  moment  to  ascertain  the  temperature  at 
the  hottest  and  coldest  part  of  any  oven,  while  a  master  pyrometer  is 
used  as  a  check  on  those  that  are  permanently  located.  In  this 
manner  it  is  rather  difficult  for  things  to  go  wrong  without  detection. 
Air-fumace  and  annealing-oven  operations  have  also  developed  from 
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extremely  crude  methoda  to  intelligent  control,  and  this  in  large 
measure  accounte  for  the  improvements  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
product. 

LENGTH   OP  ANNEALING  TIUE  AND  TEMPERATUBB  LIMITS 

44  In  annealing,  the  castings  are  brought  "to  temperature," 
that  is,  to  1550  deg.  fahr.  or  as  high  as  1600  deg.  fahr.  if  thought 
best,  as  rapidly  as  it  is  deemed  they  can  absorb  the  heat.  Too  great 
a  forcing  of  the  heat  during  this  period  is  avoided,  for  if  it  is  done 
the  rings  expand  much  more  rapidly  than  the  material  within  them, 
which  leaving  a  space  between  ring  and  contents  will  allow  the 
packing  to  bleed  down  from  the  top  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
stand,  lessening  the  compactness  in  the  upper  rings.  In  average 
practice  it  talies  about  48  hr.  for  the  oven  to  arrive  "at  tempera- 
ture." The  temperature  of  anneal  is  then  maintained  for  a  minimum 
of  48  hr.,  the  time  recommended  being  60  to  72  hr.  Firing  is 
then  stopped  and  the  oven  sealed  tight  in  order  that  the  castings 
wiU  not  cool  faster  than  from  8  to  10  deg.  per  hr.  while  passing 
through  the  critical  range.  To  safeguard  this  very  important 
detail,  this  rate  of  cooling  is  maintained  until  the  pyrometers  indicate, 
that  the  oven  temperatiu*  is  less  than  HOG  deg.,  for  on  cooling,  the 
castings  are  liable  to  be  some  200  deg.  higher  than  indicated  by  the 
pyrometer  in  the  oven.  After  the  temperature  has  been  lowered  to 
that  point  an  opening  is  made  in  the  front  of  the  oven  in  order  to 
allow  it  to  cool  more  rapidly,  for  the  reason  that  once  the  castings 
are  at  a  temperature  under  the  critical  range  no  change  can  take 
place  in  their  structural  composition,  so  the  only  remaining  pre- 
caution is  to  see  that  the  castings  do  not  cool  so  fast  that  inter- 
nal strains  can  develop  in  them.  From  the  foregoing,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  the  average  length  of  anneal  occupies  about  seven 
days.  From  theoretical,  as  well  as  practical  considerations,  the 
writer  does  not  believe  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  safely  lessening 
the  time  for  this  operation,  by  much  more  than  one  day  without 
taking  chances.  He  has  designed  an  oven  in  which  the  temperature 
of  1600  d^.  can  be  easily  attained  in  25  hr.  and  he  is  aware  that 
when  the  composition  of  the  hard-iron  castings  is  such  that  the 
hard  carbide  is  in  its  most  unstable  condition  that  even  less  than  48 
hr.  will  suffice  for  the  precipitation  of  the  carbon,  so  that  these 
two  periods  can  be  reduced  somewhat,  but  danger  is  ever  present  if 
liberties  are  taken  with  the  cooling  through  the  critical  range.  In 
order  then  to  safeguard  the  consumer  as  well  as  his  own  reputation, 
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the  manufacturer  should  make  no  seriouB  attempt  to  shorten  the 
amieal  unduly.  The  annealing  capacity  ehould  be  such  as  to  make 
the  attempt  unnecessary.  If  it  is  made,  however,  then  the  pyrom- 
eter element  should  be  inserted  directly  into  the  center  of  the  pot, 
placed  for  that  purpose  in  contact  with  the  side  wall  of  the  oven, 
in  order  better  to  detenuine  when  the  castings  have  actually  arrived 
"at  temperature"  and  the  moment  when  he  can  commence  to 
record  the  time  the  temperature  can  be  started  on  its  downward 
course,  which  procedure  will  enable  him  to  operate  more  closely  and 
accurately. 

A  CONVEItSION  RATHER  THAN   AN   ANNEALING   PROCBSS 

45  From  what  has  preceded  it  should  be  evident  that  the 
second  step  in  the  manufacture  of  these  castings  should  not  be  known 
as  an  annealing  process,  but  more  appropriately  as  a  conversion 
process.  The  dominant  function  of  an  anneal  is  to  obliterate  coarse 
crystallization  or  an  unsuitable  one,  and  replace  it  by  the  most 
suitable  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  in  the  object  treated,  and 
incidentally  remove  internal  stresses.  Anneahng  does  not  imply 
structural  changes  in  the  piece  when  cold,  aside  from  grain  size  and 
grain  refining.  In  the  annealing  of  malleable-iron  castings  the 
dominant  object  is  to  convert  white,  hard  iron,  in  which  all  of  the 
carbon  is  combined,  into  a  soft,  tough,  ductile  iron  in  which  no 
part  of  the  carbon  is  in  that  state.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  a  temperature 
just  in  excess  of  the  critical  range,  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
coincides  closely  with  that  at  which  grain  refining  occurs,  so  it 
happens  that  during  the  conversion  both  objects  can  be  practically 
attained. 

STRCCTTURAL  CONSTITUENTS   IN   IRON  AND   STEEL 

46  Before  briefly  entering  into  the  rationale  of  the  annealing 
operation  and  subsequently  taking  up  certain  facts  in  detail  con- 
cerning the  finished  product  and  the  conditions  that  influence  the 
appearance  of  the  fracture  and  physical  properties,  some  particulars 
regarding  the  structural  constituents  in  iron  and  steel  should  be 
presented  in  order  that  the  exposition  may  be  intelligently  followed. 
Steel  and  iron  crystallize  upon  sohdification,  and  if  a  piece  is  properly 
polished  and  etched,  the  crystalline  boundaries  can  be  developed 
and  seen  under  proper  magnification.    If  a  sample  of  pure  iron  is 
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thu8  treated,  its  structural  compositions  is  considered  to  consist  of 
100  per  cent  ferrite,  because  the  latter  name  has  been  given  to  iron 
which  contains  no  car&on.  (See  Fig.  9.)  If  the  iron  were  contami- 
nated with  the  other  four  impurities  to  which  we  have  alluded,  it 


would  still  be  considered  to  consist  of  100  per  cent  ferrite.  For 
example,  ferrite  has  the  property  of  dissolving  sihcon  and  its  physical 
properties  can  be  changed  thereby,  under  which  condition  however 
it  would  stUl  remain  ferrite. 
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47  Effect  of  Varying  Proportions  of  Carbon.  We  have  already 
seen  that  when  carbon  is  added  to  pure  iron  it  unites  with  it  to  form 
carbide  of  iron  in  definite  proportion,  to  which  compound  has  been 
given  the  name  cementite.  It  happens,  however,  that  cementite 
on  forming  invariably  insists  upon  mechanically  mixing  with  ferrite, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  12  per  cent  of  the  former  to  88  per  cent 
of  the  latter,  and  will  never  exist  free  unless  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
ferrite  to  satisfy  it  in  accordance  with  the  above  ratio.  As  the 
carbon  content  in  iron  is  gradually  increased  from  zero  up  to 
about  0.90  per  cent,  structures  are  obtained  in  which  obviously  the 
percentage  of  ferrite  decreases  from  100  per  cent  to  zero,  while  the 
pearlite  increases  from  zero  to  100  per  cent.  Any  carbon  steel 
therefore  that  contains  lees  than  about  0.90  per  cent  of  carbon 
consists  of  free  or  excess  ferrite  and  that  amoimt  of  pearlite  that  the 
carbon  content  was  able  to  make.  Vig.  10  shows  a  steel  which 
contains  about  0.20  per  cent  of  carbon,  the  white  constituent  being 
the  ferrite  and  the  dark  the  pearlite.  Under  a  carbon  content  of 
0.90  per  cent,  however,  while  not  all  of  the  ferrite  will  be  used  up  by 
the  cementite  to  form  pearhte,  all  of  the  latter  will  be,  so  that  none 
of  it  can  under  these  conditions  remain  free,  for  it  will  all  be  used 
up  in  forming  the  mechanical  mixture  with  ferrite,  which  in  a  slowly 
cooled  steel  will  consist  of  alternate  layers  of  these  two  constituents 
in  the  definite  proportion  of  12  per  cent  cementite  and  88  per  cent 
of  ferrite.  When  a  steel  contains  about  0.90  per  cent  carbon  we  find 
through  calculation  that  it  will  form  12  per  cent  of  cementite,  and 
as  the  remainder  of  the  material  must  be  ferrite  and  figures  to  88 
per  cent,  such  a  steel  must  contain  100  per  cent  of  this  mechanical 
mixture,  to  which  the  name  pearUte  has  been  given,  the  appearance 
of  which  in  malleable  iron  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  11.  All  carbon  st«els, 
therefore,  in  which  the  carbon  is  less  than  0.90  per  cent  consist  of 
pearlite  and  some  excess  ferrite  existing  as  such.  If  the  steel  con- 
tains more  than  0.90  per  cent  of  carbon,  then  its  structural  composi- 
tion consists  of  pearlite  and  the  amount  of  cementite  that  was 
formed  in  excess  of  what  was  required  to  make  pearlite,  the  pearhte 
growing  less  and  the  excess  cementite  greater  with  each  increase  in 
carbon  content.  Fig.  12  represente  the  structure  of  a  steel  con- 
taining about  1.10  per  cent  of  carbon,  the  white  rivers  being  the 
free  cementite  and  the  dark  ground-mass  the  pearhte.  The  structural 
composition  of  both  alr-fumace  white  iron  and  white  pig  iron  there- 
fore consiste  of  pearlite  and  excess  cementite,  the  former  shown  in 
Fig.  4  and  the  latter  in  Fig.  3,  the  white  constituent  being  the  excess 
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cementite  and  the  dark  the  pearlite.  While  these  constituents  are 
stable  under  the  critical  range,  on  passing  through  and  over  it  they 
undei^o  a  chai^,  and  a  new  one  is  formed  called  austenite. 

48  Auttenite.  This  constituent  differs  greatly  from  the  otbeis 
that  we  have  considered,  particularly  in  the  fact  that  it  is  of  indefinite 
composition;  that  is,  no  matter  how  poor  in  carbon  the  product 
may  be,  or  how  rich,  we  will  obtain  austenite  on  passing  over  the 
critical  range,  for  in  the  former  case  we  obtain  an  austenite  lean  in 
carbon  and  in  the  latter  one  rich  in  carbon.  In  order  that  carbon 
may  be  precipitated  during  the  anneal,  the  iron  must  be  in  the 
austenitic  condition,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  austenite  is 
of  indefinite  composition  the  precipitation  of  the  carbon  would  not 
be  possible.  The  mechauism  of  the  operation  can  be  made  clear  by 
stating  that  during  the  anneal,  as  soon  as  the  hard  iron  attains  its 
austenitic  condition,  graphitization  starts  with  considerable  slowness, 
the  austenite  crystals  rejecting  some  of  their  carbon  in  s  minute 
nucleus  and  in  so  doii^  becomii^  leaner  in  carbon.  This  operation 
continues  "at  temperature"  until  the  austenite  is  practically  carbon- 
leas  and  the  carbon  nuclei  have  balled  up  and  grown  through  a 
segregation  of  the  carbon  into  nodules.  Coincident  with  this  opera- 
tion some  of  the  carbon  diffuses  out  of  the  iron  due  to  the  oxidizing 
action  of  the  pot  atmosphere,  which  fact  in  turn  would  not  be  possible 
were  it  not  that  the  austenite  was  of  indefinite  composition.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  to  heat  any  iron  product, 
for  such  operations  as  rolling,  forging,  anneaUng  or  hardening,  in 
an  oxidizing  atmosphere  without  surface  decarbonization.  In  these 
operations,  however,  the  material  is  as  a  rule  exposed  to  a  temperature 
exceeding  that  of  the  critical  range  for  a  comparatively  short  interval 
of  time,  while  in  the  case  of  the  annealing  of  malleable  iron  we  have 
seen  that  the  shortest  time  to  which  the  product  is  subjected  "to 
temperature"  is  48  hr.  so  that  diffusion  has  ample  opportunity 
to  exert  a  very  pronounced  influence  on  the  carbon  content. 

49  That  diffusion  takes  place  right  to  the  center  <A  such  sections, 
as  are  generally  foimd  in  quite  the  heaviest  malleable  castings,  the 
writer  has  demonstrated  in  many  instances,  and  when  the  mechuusm 
of  the  operation  is  considered,  it  can  be  seen  that  this  could  hanlly 
be  otherwise  as  tiie  principle  involves  the  simple  fact  that  if  we 
have  a  layer  of  iron  with  a  lower  carbon  content  than  its  cont^suous 
layer,  carbon  from  the  latter  will  diffuse  into  the  former  until  equi- 
hbrium  is  established  between  the  two.  As  the  surface  of  the 
casting  during  the   anneal   is  being   continually   impoverished   in 
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carbon,  there  must  be  a  travel  of  the  carbon  from  the  center  toward 
the  surface,  for  it  is  correct  to  assume  that  once  the  process  is  started 
that  part  of  the  section  from  the  eurface  to  the  center  consists  of  an 
infinite  number  of  layers,  each  slightly  lower  in  carbon  than  its 
contiguous  one.  The  underlying  principles  in  the  manufacture  of 
cement  steel,  and  in  case-hardening  are  just  the  opposite  of  those  in- 
volved in  the  anneal,  and  there  is  abundant  proof  that  the  cfu*bon 
can  diffuse  into  the  iron  r^t  to  the  center  of  the  section.  As  the 
rate  at  which  the  pot  atmosphere  acts  to  remove  the  carbon  from 
the  immediate  surface  and  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  carbon  from  one 
layer  to  another  is  not  the  same,  we  can  expect  to  see  an  almost 
carbon-free  surface  rim  or  frame  in  the  section.  It  can  be  stated 
that  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  precipitation  of  the  carbon  was 
taking  place  coincident  with  its  elimination,  all  of  the  carbon  could 
be  removed  from  the  iron. 


MATBRIAI^   FOR  PACKINO  ANNEALING   POTS 

50  In  connection  with  the  material  used  as  a  packing,  con- 
siderable could  be  written  if  time  permitted.  The  object  to  attain 
is  to  secure  one  that  will  evolve  oxygen  just  as  fast  as  the  carbon 
can  be  eliminated,  and  no  faster.  If  one  is  used  that  is  too  stroi^ 
in  this  particular,  then  the  surface  of  the  caetii^  will  be  attacked 
and  we  will  have  scaled  castings,  which  are  very  troublesome  and 
costly  to  clean.  In  addition  to  this  we  will  run  into  another  trouble 
that  will  be  referred  to  later.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  inert, 
we  will  fail  to  eliminate  sufficient  carbon  and  will  not  obtain  the 
highest  dege^  of  ductility.  The  usual  packing  cousi'tts  of  a  pre- 
dominating proportion  of  inert  material,  such  as  ground  air-  or 
blast-furnace  slag,  pulverized  firebrick,  etc.,  to  which  has  been  added 
iron  oxide  in  some  form,  such  as  rolling-mill  scale,  hanuner  scale, 
etc.  With  a  correctly  sized  inert  packing  it  is  possible  to  secure 
excellent  results,  provided  the  voids  are  of  such  capacity  as  wilt 
contain  the  right  proportion  of  air  to  furnish  oxygen  for  the  reaction. 
This  scheme  is  in  a  measure  rather  difficult  to  operate  xmiformly 
unless  after  each  anneal  the  packing  is  again  sized. 

51  It  is  the  practice  in  some  plants  to  anneal  without  packing 
in  what  are  known  as  muffle  ovens.  Provided  precautions  are 
taken  to  have  a  tight  muffle  and  the  latter  is  well  filled  with  castings 
to  allow  of  its  holding  but  little  air  before  the  muffle  is  sealed,  very 
good  results  can  follow,  provided  further  that  the  carbon  in  the 
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hard-iron  casting  is  low.  As  a  nmtter  of  fact  very  creditable  results 
can  be  obtained  from  castii^  that  are  very  low  in  carbon  (not  so 
low  as  to  prevent  carbon  precipitating)  even  if  no  carbon  is  eliminated, 
which  means  that  the  lower  the  carbon  content  in  the  hard-iron 
castings,  the  less  dependent  one  need  be  in  connection  with  the 
extent  of  carbon  elimination.  This  matter  ia  rather  important  in 
some  instances  where  a  reliable  grade  of  malleable  that  can  be 
machined  at  very  high  speed  is  desired.  A  rim  of  decarbonized 
iron  can  be  bo  soft  that  in  some  machining  operations  the  metal 
will  crumble  and  tear  in  front  of  the  tool  edge  and  generate  so  much 
heat  that  it  will  be  softened.  Many  samples  have  been  sent  to  this 
office  with  the  statement  that  the  material  was  hard,  which  when 
examined  were  found  to  poesess  the  character  of  skin  referred  to. 
The  skin  was  dead-sctft,  and  the  castings  proved  hard  to  machine, 
due  to  the  reasons  stated.  The  general  worth  of  a  casting,  its 
macbinability  and  peculiar  physical  characteristics  depend  so  much 
upon  the  structural  make-up  of  the  finished  product,  that  some 
time  must  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  factors  that  act  to 
prevent  either  the  structure  or  fracture  or  both  from  being  normal. 


APPEARANCE  OF  FRACTURE  OF  TEST  PIECES 

52  It  takes  a  lengthy  experience  before  one  can  tell  from  the 
fracture  of  the  iron  what  may  have  caused  its  abnormal  condition, 
which  is  one  direction  in  which  great  progress  has  been  made.  When 
a  normal,  well-annealed  piece  of  malleable  iron  is  subjected  to  a 
steady,  direct  pull  in  a  testing  machine,  a  point  is  reached  at  which 
the  crystallioe  grains  of  which  it  consists  are  elongated  permanently, 
the  stretch  continuing  until  fracture  takes  place.  If  the  fracture  is 
examined  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grains  have  elongated  into  finely 
pointed  spines  which  gives  what  is  called  a  "tooth"  to  the  fracture. 
When  light  falls  obliquely  on  such  a  fracture,  there  is  produced 
a  play  of  colors  that  yields  a  sheen  caused  by  a  reflection  from  the 
points  and  sides  of  the  spines  and  the  shadows  that  fall  between 
them.  As  the  grains  in  the  decarbonized  rim  are  mora  ductile  than 
the  rest  of  the  metal  in  the  section,  they  will  elongate  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  if  the  fracture  is  held  in  certain  directions  to  the  light, 
the  width  of  the  decarbonized  rim  can  be  seen  by  contrast,  its  color 
appearing  under  those  conditions  a  Uttle  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the 
section.  (See  Fig.  13.)  This  explanation  is  made  and  entered  into 
because  such  a  rim  or  border  must  not  be  confused  with  and  mistaken 
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for  the  character  of  fracture  that  has  a  well-defined  frame,  that  is,  a 
border  having  not  only  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and 
the  core  of  metal  which  it  surrounds,  but  an  appearance  wholly, 
distinct  from  it.    If  the  writer  were  asked  to  pass  judgment  as  to 


Fio.  13    Fbactures  Showing  Width  of  Decarbonized  Rui 

the  quality  of  a  piece  of  malleable  iron,  based  upon  either  the  appear- 
ance of  its  fracture,  or  what  would  be  shown  by  a  polished  and 
etched  section  under  nu^nification,  he  is  positive  that  he  could 
render  a  more  reliable  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  former  than  would 


Fia.  14    Fractures  Due  to  Low  Silicon  Accompanied  rt  Low  Carbon 

AND  MuraANESE 

obtain  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that 
even  in  a  non-ductile  product  it  is  possible  to  have  an  absolutely 
normal  structure,  one  which  consists  of  a  matrix  of  ferrite,  throughout 
which  are  uniformly  distributed  nodules  of  free  carbon,  such  as  shown 
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in  Fig.  4,  while  if  the  fracture  is  as  has  been  described,  a  normal 
structure  at  least  can  be  predicted.  If  the  femte  ia  not  ductile, 
then  the  crystalline  grains  will  not  elongate,  with  the  result  that  we 
obtain  a  structural  appearance  that  would  be  interpreted  by  those 
not  familiar  with  the  facts  as  belonging  to  a  piece  that  bad  been 
insufficiently  annealed.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  the 
siUcon  is  too  low  a  steely  fracture  will  result,  and  also  that  the  metal 
is  liable  to  be  unsound.  In  making  this  statement  the  writer  is 
assuming  that  the  silicon  is  low,  not  because  too  little  was  used  in 
the  charge,  but  low  due  to  excessive  elimination  in  the  air  furnace. 


Fig.  15    Microoraph  of  Specimen  with  0.33  per  cent  Silicon  and 
0.089  PES  CENT  Manqahese 

In  such  cases  the  low  silicon  will  be  accompanied  by  low  carbon  and 
manganese.  Such  fractures  are  shown  in  Fig.  14.  In  Fig.  15  can 
be  seen  the  structure  of  a  piece  that  had  a  silicon  as  low  as  0.33  and  a 
manganese  of  0.089  per  cent.  The  fracture  of  this  piece  was 
uniformly  bright  and  coarsely  crystalline.  It  had  no  frame.  The 
structure  consists  of  a  matrix  of  pearlite  and  throughout  it  are 
distributed  particles  of  undecomposed  hard  carbide  (cementite) 
and  small,  well-rounded  nodules  of  graphite,  or  temper  carbon,  as 
that  carbon  is  called  which  separates  out  during  an  anneal.  The 
casting  from  which  this  piece  was  taken  was  in  an  oven  in  which 
castings  of  correct  composition  annealed  perfectly,  and  the  presence 
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of  the  particles  of  undecomposed  carbide  Bimply  means  that  the 
anneal  was  not  carried  on  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  for  this  char- 
acter of  product.  The  casting,  however,  would  have  been  very 
inferior  even  if  all  of  the  carbide  had  been  broken  up. 

PICTURE-FRAME  FRACTURES 

53  Very  frequently  low  Bihcon-carbon-manganese  of  ceriiain  com- 
positions will  yield  what  are  known  as  picture-frame  fractures,  such 
as  are  shown  in  Fig.  16,  which  are  typical  and  have  the  following 
composition:  SiUcon,  O.M;  phosphorus,  0.162;  sulphur,  0.053; 
manganese,  0.108;  total  carbon,  2.01.  This  piece  when  polished 
and  etched  showed  the  following  charact«ristics :  a  decarbonized 
surface  border,  an  inner  ring  of  coarsely  laminated  pearlite,  and 
within  this  a  core  corresponding  in  structure  to  that  of  normal 


malleable  iron.  Fig.  17  shows  the  decarbonized  border  surrounding 
the  pearhtic  ring,  Fig.  18  the  structure  of  the  pearlitic  ring,  and 
Fig.  19  the  core  within  the  pearlitic  ring.  It  is  the  presence  of  this 
ring  of  pearlite  whose  ductiUty  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  the 
metal  in  either  the  decarbonized  border  or  core  that  produces  on 
fracture  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  frame  and  core. 
While  in  this  particular  fracture  the  frame  is  fiery  bright  and  finely 
crystalline  and  the  core  black,  there  are  picture-frame  fractures 
that  show  various  color  characteristics  of  frame  and  core,  but  it 
will  be  found  that  invariably  the  frame  has  its  pearlitic  ring  of 
greater  or  less  breadth.  The  pearlite  is  not  always  coarsely 
laminated,  but  as  a  rule  has  the  appearance  and  consists  of  an  amoimt 
of  pearhte  that  would  correspond  to  a  0.35  per  cent  or  0.45  per  cent 
normalized  carbon  steel. 
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not  a  frame  will  be  produced  in  the  fracture  depends  upon  the 
breadth  and  ductility  of  the  pearlitic  ring,  because  a  slight  pearlitic 
ring  can  be  present  within  a  decarbonized  border  without  a  picture- 
frame  fracture  being  produced.  It  is  his  belief  that  whether  there 
will  be  a  pearlitic  ring  or  not  depends  upon  the  rate  of  surface 
decarbonization,  as  compared  with  the  rate  at  which  a  dissociation 
of  the  cementite  takes  place.  When  conditions  are  such  that  there 
will  exist  a  r^on  between  the  decarbonized  surface  border  and  the 
core  that  will  have  a  carbon  content  of  about  0.90  per  cent,  equi- 
librium seems  to  be  established  in  this  region,  and  if  any  carbon 


Fia.  22    Micrograph  or  Maujiablb  Iron  of  High  Ultimatb  ^renqth 

paases  from  this  region  to  the  decarbonized  border  it  is  replenished 
by  carbon  from  the  core. 

THE   PEARLITIC   RINQ 

56  The  writer  beheves  that  such  is  the  case,  and  is  of  the  opinion 
that  perhaps  the  samples  shown  in  Fig.  21  may  have  a  bearing  on 
the  case.  A  well-annealed  bar  was  cut  into  eight  pieces.  A  section 
from  the  first  piece  was  polished  and  etched,  and  the  other  pieces 
all  packed  together  and  given  another  anneal.  The  second  specimen 
was  then  prepared  like  the  first.  The  remaining  six  were  then 
given  a  third  anneal,  and  the  third  piece  polished.    As  this  procedure 
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was  continued,  it  follows  that  the  ei^^th  bar  had  eight  separate  and 
complete  anneals.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  very  faint  pearlitic 
ling  which  shows  whitish  and  very  faint  m  the  once-annealed  bar, 
is  very  distinct  and  well  defined  in  the  second  and  that  it  ia  wider 
and  further  in  toward  the  center.  It  will  be  seen  that  with  each 
anneal  the  pearlitic  ring  has  widened  and  has  a  smaller  periphery. 
As  it  was  found  that  with  each  armeal  the  total  carbon  content 
decreased,  it  is  plain  that  once  the  pearUtic  ring  has  formed,  it  does 
not  act  as  a  seal  for  the  passage  of  carbon  from  core  to  surface  and 
that  the  width  of  the  pearlitic  ring  is  built  up  and  added  to  more 
quickly  from  the  core  than  it  is  robbed  of  carbon  by  the  decarbonized 
border.  The  ma'tter  can  be  summed  up  as  follows:  If  conditions 
are  such  that  a  region  containing  about  0.90  per  cent  or  less  carbon 
is  formed,  this  region  while  permitting  carbon  to  nitrate  or  diffuse 
throu^  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  incapable  of  having  its  carbon 
precipitated.  Under  proper  conditions  the  r^on  can  alter  its 
position  and  increase  in  extent.  For  such  a  region  to  have  a  start 
it  is  essential  that  there  be  a  very  substantial  difference  in  carbon 
content  in  two  parts  of  the  section. 

8TRUCTURS   OF  HIGH-STRENGTH   MALLEABLE  IRON 

57  Malleable  iron  of  very  high  strength  accompanied  by  a 
ductility  that  can  be  considered  good  enough  for  certain  purposes, 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  While  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
exploit  this  product  as  yet,  it  would  appear  to  the  writer  that  there 
is  a  very  lai^  field  in  which  it  could  be  used  to  advantage.  In 
Fig.  22  can  be  seen  the  structure  of  a  sample  that  stood  an  ultimate 
strength  of  84,000  tb.  and  had  an  elongation  of  5.20  per  cent.  This 
material  can  be  made  with  uniformity  and  it  is  beheved  from  experi- 
ments that  have  been  under  way  for  some  time  that  a  90,000  lb. 
ultimate  and  a  10  per  cent  elongation  might  be  uniformly  maintained. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  structure  consists  of  a  ground  mass  of 
pearlite,  in  which  are  more  or  less  uniformly  distributed  nodules  of 
temper  carbon.  The  structure  readily  explains  why  the  product  is 
of  high  strength. 

EFFECTS   OF  HEATING   MALLEABLE  IRON 

58  As  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  heat  the  finished  product  for 
the  purpose  of  straightening  it,  for  galvanizing  and  other  purposes, 
it  may  prove  instructive  to  see  what  happens  when  an  annealed 
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piece  of  malleable  iron  is  heated  up  to  and  beyond  the  critical  range. 
Ten  pieces  were  cut  from  a  normal,  well-annealed  malleable-iron 
bar.  Pig.  23  shows  the  structure  of  this  bar  at  x200.  The  ten 
pieces  were  then  placed  in  an  annealing  oven  in  the  writer's  laboratory 
that  can  be  controlled  with  great  accuracy.  When  the  pyrometer 
r^listered  1250  deg.  fahr.,  one  piece  was  withdrawn  and  allowed  to 
cool  in  the  air.  When  the  temperature  reached  1300  deg.  fahr. 
another  piece  was  withdrawn.  The  other  pieces  were  withdrawn  at 
temperatures  of  1350, 1400, 1450, 1475, 1500, 1550, 1600  and  1675d^., 
respectively,  Fig.  24  showing  structure  at  1400  deg.,  Fig.  25  at  1450 


FiQ.  32    Example  of  Lakog  Mallb able-Iron  Casting 

deg.,  Fig.  26  at  1475  deg..  Fig.  27  at  1500  and  Fig.  28  at  1675  deg. 
All  of  these  micrographs  were  taken  at  a  magnification  of  200  diam- 
eters. It  is  apparent  that  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  struc- 
ture up  to  14X)  deg.,  but  that  somewhere  between  1400  and  1450 
d^.  the  structure  starts  to  alter  in  appearance.  An  examination  of 
Figs.  25  to  28  shows  that  increased  amounts  of  pcarlite  result  as 
the  temperature  is  increased,  and  that  in  Fig.  28  nearly  all  of  the 
temper  carbon  has  been  dissolved.  It  follows  that  for  straightening, 
brazing  and  other  operations  that  necessitate  the  heating  of  a 
malleable-iron  casting,  the  temperature  used  should  be  well  under 
1400  deg.  fahr. 
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59  Id  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  mechanism  of  what 
takes  place,  micn^apha  at  a  magmfication  of  750  diameters  were 
takeu  of  the  crystalline  boundaries  of  pieces  corresponding  to  Figs. 
25,  26  and  27,  which  are  shown  in  Figs.  29,  30  and  31.  It  would 
appear  that  as  the  carbon  is  dissolved  the  solution  takes  place  through 
the  amorphous  iron  in  the  crystalline  boundaries,  a  fact  that  the 
writer  has  not  heretofore  seen  mentioned.  This  is  possibly  the 
manner  in  which  the  carbon  starts  to  diffuse  into  iron  during  cementa- 
tion. What  might  be  written  in  connection  with  the  numerous 
observed  facts  pertaining  to  this  product  would  fill  many  pages. 
The  writer  has  lacked  time  to  even  take  up  the  matter  on  which 
be  has  written  in  the  way  in  which  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
presented  the  subject,  but  he  believes  that  enough  has  been  covered 


FiQ.  33    ExAHFLJi  or  Asube  Malleasiji  Cabtinos  wiu.  Withstand 

to  illustrate  that  through  research  and  through  that  means  only 
can  the  manufacturer  make  real  and  permanent  progress. 

60  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  labor  under  the  impression 
that  malleable  iron  is  a  product  unsuitcd  for  any  but  small  castings. 
Fig.  32  is  shown.  One  casting  of  which  the  writer  has  a  photograph 
is  5  ft.  long,  23  in.  high  and  some  of  its  sections  are  3  in.  thick. 
That  the  metal,  when  well  made,  can  stand  great  abuse  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  33;  while  the  problem  in  regard  to  disproportionate  sections 
that  confronts  the  manufacturer,  coupled  with  intricacy  of  design, 
and  too  often  the  intricacy  of  ill  design,  is  well  illustrated  in  Figs. 
34  and  35.  Irrespective  of  how  good  the  metal  may  be,  as  shown 
by  physical  tests  on  bars  and  wedges,  patterns  are  furnished  so 
outrageously  out  of  proportion  that  the  good  qualities  of  the  metal 
can  easily  be  destroyed  and  too  frequently  the  metal  is  blamed 
when  the  design  is  at  fault.    These  troubles  are  overcome  as  far  as 
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possible  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  best  method  of  gating  the  casting, 
in  order  that  no  evidence  of  shrink  will  be  present  in  any  part. 
Research  has  made  considerable  advance  in  this  direction  and  well> 
placedj  well-proportioned  shrink  heads  are  now  generally  used.    Not 


Fia.  34    ExAUFiJi  or  Castiho  or  Dibpbopobtionatb  Sectionh 

infrequently,  in  the  case  of  such  castings  as  the  ones  referred  to, 
the  sprue,  runners  and  heads  weigh  about  as  much  as  the  casting. 

COMUON  FALIACIES 

61  Before  taking  up  the  matter  of  fallacies,  which  during  the  past 
few  years  have  been  pretty  well  exploded  although  some  still  linger 


Fia.  35    EzAiiPLE  of  CAeriNa  or  Dispbofobtionats  Sections 

in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  engineers  and  consumers,  the  writer  would 
like  to  make  some  further  remarks  by  way  of  explanation  concerning 
what  was  stated  in  the  Srst  part  of  this  paper  in  connection  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Enough  has  been  shown  to  make  clear 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  make  a  good  quality  of  malleable  iron. 
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it  b  abeolutely  neceBstiiy  that  the  wbite-iron-casting  oomposition 
be  correct.  Many  very  intereetmg  and  laborious  researches  have 
been  made  in  connection  with  the  precipitation  of  the  carbon  during 
the  anneal  and  in  numerous  other  directions  on  bard-iron  samples 
whose  physical  properties  would  be  so  low  as  to  be  worthless  when 
annealed,  due  to  their  impossible  composition.  Had  the  same  work 
been  done  by  the  eminent  men  who  have  carried  through  the  experi- 
ments referred  to  on  a  hard-iron  composition  that  was  normal  in  all 
particulars  except  in  connection  with  the  particular  element  they 
were  investigating,  the  metallui^t  in  this  particular  field  would 
have  been  greatly  benefited  and  his  path  made  easier. 

62  The  fallades  that  have  been  handed  down  and  accepted  by 
many  of  the  engineers  and  consumers  as  true,  are  numerous,  but 


TABLE  *    TESTS  OF 

MALLEABLE-IRON   BARS 

WITH    DECARBONIZED 

SKIN   REMOVED 

Muk 

Per  ccDt  sloDtatiofi 

12-3-1 

B2.0M 

17.50 

ia-3-1 

47,182 

10-00 

12-t-l 

14.00 

13-5-1 

*6.*82 

13-S-3 

G2.2«e 

33.00 

47.889 

19.00 

13-7-1 

4S.080 

12-7-3 

ia,Mo 

18.00 

the  following  only  will  be  touched  upon  as  they  are  the  most  im- 
portant: 

a  The  strength  of  malleable  iron  lies  in  the  skin.     When  it 
has  been  removed  the  remainder  of  the  metal  is  found 
to  be  very  inferior  and  not  dependable. 
b  During  the  anneal,  the  elimination  of  the  carbon  is  con- 
fined to  the  surface,  and  the  amount  removed  from  the 
rest  of  the  section  is  inconsequential. 
c  When  the  section  of  a  casting  exceeds  |  in.  in  thickness, 
it  cannot  be  annealed  throughout. 
63   Concerning  item  o,  the  data  in  Table  4  will  prove  of  value. 
Nine  regular  test  bars  were  machined  until  the  decarbonized  surface 
was  removed.    These  bars  were  all  from  different  heats  and  marked 
as  indicated  in  the  table. 
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64  Ab  the  writer  did  not  have  duplicates  of  these  bars,  he  was  un- 
able to  make  a  comparison  between  the  machined  and  the  bars  as  cast 
and  lacked  time  to  run  through  a  set  for  illustration,  but  the  experi- 
ment should  be  unnecessary  in  any  event  in  view  of  the  above.     It 


Fios.  36  AND  37    Bars  MAONinED  Seven  Diahetebs  to  Show  Carbon 

DiaTRIBDTION 

Is  obvious  and  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  metal  in  the  decar- 
bonized skin  la  more  ductile  than  the  core,  so  when  a  bar  fails  it  must 
be  conceded  that  it  is  the  core  that  has  parted  first,  for  the  reason 
that  the  metal  in  the  skin  has  not  at  the  instant  of  fracture  reached 
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its  maximuin  elongation.  Aside  from  the  foregoing  we  have  the 
practical  evidence  that  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  the  automobile 
industty  in  which  thousands  of  tons  of  machined  malleable-iron 
castings  are  used  annually  on  parts  that  receive  in  service  great 
abuse,  such  as  wheel  spindles,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
not  only  admits  that  when  the  skin  is  machined  off  some  malleable- 
iron  castings  the  remaining  part  is  worthless,  but  admits  as  well  that 
the  castings  would  be  such  with  the  skin  on.  This,  unfortunat«ly, 
will  continue  to  be  the  case  until  the  purchasing  agents  cease  to 
shop  around  and  a  contract  is  made  on  price  as  the  basis  rather 
than  quality. 

65  Taking  up  item  b,  the  writer  can,  without  encumberit^  this 
paper  with  the  large  amount  of  data  he  has  on  the  subject,  prove 
the  falsity  of  this  contention.  In  the  figures  quoted  in  Table  3 
for  bars  of  over  52,000  lb.  ultimate  strength  and  over  20  per  cent, 
elongation,  there  will  be  noted  two  bars,  one  of  wliich  has  a  carbon 
content  of  0.72  per  cent  and  the  other  of  0.82  per  cent.  Aside  from 
this  there  are  fourteen  with  a  carbon  content  of  1.50  and  under.  In 
Far.  39  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  drillings 
were  taken  for  analysis.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
carbon  in  the  hard  iron  must  be  kept  up  to  a  certain  figure,  failing 
which  the  castings  will  not  only  tnisrun,  but  contraction  cracks  will 
spoil  them.  If  we  assume,  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  bars  referred 
to,  that  the  carbon  was  reduced  by  one-half,  then  in  the  bar  that 
had  but  0.72  per  cent  carbon,  the  carbon  in  the  hard  iron  from  which 
it  was  cast  must  have  been  1.44  per  cent,  and  we  all  know  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  run  such  work,  say  nothing  about 
subsequently  annealing  it.  In  a  |-in.-diameter  annealed  bar  such  a 
low  carbon  coQt«nt  is  unusual,  but  it  proves  the  point  that  is  being 
made,  nevertheless.  The  writer  has  polished  the  section  of  two  |-in.- 
bars  and  has  photographed  them  at  about  seven  diameters.  These 
are  shown  in  Figs.  36  and  37.  They  will  furnish  a  fairly  good  idea  as 
to  how  the  carbon  is  distributed  throughout  the  section,  and  indicate 
that  the  carbon  does  not  vary  by  uniform  gradation  from  surface  to 
center,  but  in  one  region  can  vary  glightly  from  what  it  may  be  in 
another.  This  does  not  signify  that  in  the  regions  of  highest  carbon 
content  the  carbon  has  not  been  lowered  through  diffusion  into  its 
contiguous  region,  for  many  investigations  have  shown  that  this  is 
just  what  does  happens. 

66  Item  c  can  be  disproved  in  a  few  words.  We  know  that  in 
order  to  break  up  the  hard  carbide  in  white  iron  it  is  simply  n 
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that  the  casting  be  not  only  heated  until  the  iron  is  in  an  austenitio 
condition,  but  maintained  at  that  temperature' for  a  certain  interval 
of  time.  To  state  that  thick  castings  of  white  iron  cannot  be  an- 
nealed is  to  state  that  they  cannot  be  brought  to  a  uniform  tem- 
perature throughout  and  maintained  at  that  temperature.  Such  a 
claim  would  be  an  absurdity. 
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INDUSTRIAL  PERSONNEL  RELATIONS 

Br  Arthur  H.  Young,'  Cricaoo,  III. 
NoD-Member 

^T^HE  present  focusing  of  attention  on  personnel  relations  will 
result  in  a  new  era  in  industry  —  as  much  an  epochal  change 
as  we  have  had  through  various  fundamental  causes  heretofore; 
such  as  the  change  from  the  original  craftmanship  to  larger  shop 
organization,  made  possible  by  power  development,  power  trans- 
mission, changes  wrought  by  methods  of  communication,  and  re- 
finement of  the  methods  of  transportation,  the  era  of  consolidation 
of  interests,  and  so  on,  and  one  has  to  stop  and  wonder  why  at  last 
we  have  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  human  factor. 

We  have  probably  had  as  great  a  refinement  as  would  produce 
any  revolutionary  changes  in  machinery  and  methods  and  prac- 
tices in  everything  except  that  relating  to  the  human  factor.  All 
of  us  have  witnessed  the  birth  and  the  growth  and  the  final  develop- 
ment of  the  safety  movement,  and  more  recently,  too,  of  employ- 
ment management. 

I  refer  to  these  two  developments,  particularly,  as  factors  in 
personal  relations  of  today,  and  illustrating  how  rapidly  changes 
are  coming  about.  I  think  it  was  only  back  in  1906  that  the  first 
ot^nized  effort  in  safety  was  made.  It  is  generally  credited  to  the 
South  Chicago  plant  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  R.  J.  Young.  He  was  a  sort  of  genius  who  suddenly 
discovered  that  accidents  were  preventable  —  that  it  was  nO  longer 
necessary  to  kill  and  maim  men  as  a  part  of  the  making  of  steel. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF   THE    SAFETY   HOVEUENT 

At  first  not  much  attention  was  paid  to  his  proposition,  but  it 
rapidly  gained  support,  due  to  its  humanitarian  appeal,  its  evangeli- 

>  Manner,  Industrial  Relations  Department,  International  Harvester 
Company. 

Address,  slightly  condensed,  delivered  at  the  Industrial  Relations  Session 
ol  the  Spring  Meeting,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  17,  1919,  of  The  American  Societt 
or  Mechanical  ENoiNESBa. 

For  discuauoa  see  p.  186. 
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cal  aspect.  The  first  attack  wae  naturally  very  lat^ely  along  me- 
chanical linee  —  the  removal  of  projecting  aet  screws  and  other 
parte  of  revolving  machinery,  the  railing  of  platforms,  the  guarding 
of  gears,  changes  in  construction,  marking  of  aisle  spaces,  and  all 
such  things. 

A  very  disappointing  rrault  was  had,  because  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  years,  after  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  spent, 
at  that  particular  plant  accidents  had  not  been  reduced  over  20 
per  cent,  and  generally  speaking,  today  safety  ei^pneers  rate  the 
mechanical  factor  or  the  correction  of  engineering  practices  as  not 
contributing  more  than  20  per  cent  to  the  possible  efficiency  of  the 
safety  movement. 

It  was  immediately  discovered  that  the  real  problem  was 
psycholopcally  to  teach  a  naturally  careless  man  to  become  habitu- 
ally careful,  and  that  more  than  75  per  cent  of  our  accidents  were 
preventable  by  a  correction  of  habits  of  thought  —  of  thinking 
safety  all  the  time.  To  illustrate:  It  is  perfectly  natural  to  cross 
a  street  just  exactly  as  a  chicken  does  —  to  look  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left,  but  step  right  out  from  the  curb;  and  it  is  only  by  a 
process  of  education  tiiat  we  learn  to  pause  at  the  curb  and  look  up 
and  down  the  street  and  then  walk  into  the  middle  of  the  street 
and  then  glance  again,  and  finally  to  cross  the  street.  That  is  a 
process  of  education  which  will  prevent  accidents,  and  it  was  what 
was  immediately  arrived  at  in  industrial  safety  engineering. 

The  shaping  up  of  that  problem  brought  its  immediate  solu- 
tion, and  brought  into  play  a  most  interesting  development  from 
the  laboratory  of  safety  en^eers.  There  were  movies,  bulletin 
boards,  mass  meetings,  and  finally  the  formation  of  public  safety 
councils,  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  safety  in  the  schools. 
Its  serious  consideration  by  civic  police  departments  and  other 
parts  of  society  is  really  the  product  of  the  industrial  safety  engi- 
neer, because  he  realized  that  in  order  to  make  a  man  think  safety 
all  the  time  it  was  necessary  to  work  on  him  not  only  while  he  was 
in  the  shop,  but  at  home  as  well.  He  carried  his  mess^e  to  the 
man  in  the  shop  through  the  children  whom  he  encountered  at 
school,  and  during  the  hours  that  he  was  walking  to  and  from  the 
plant  or  riding  to  and  from  the  plant  by  pubUc  safety  bulletins  and 
so  had  a  continuous  propaganda  working  24  hours  a  day  in  order  to 
make  him  think  safety. 

Immediate  results  were  achieved.  Taking  again,  for  example, 
the  South  Chicago  plant  of  the  Illinoia  Steel  Company,  with  whidi 
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I  happen  to  be  familiar,  back  in  1906  the  frequency  of  fatal  acci- 
dents in  that  plant  waa  47  during  the  year,  or  about  one  a  week. 
By  1913  that  rate  bad  dropped  to  7,  and  it  has  since  stayed  at  about 
that  figure. 

As  in  fatal  accidents,  so  in  the  less  serious  accidents,  the  fre- 
quency rate  dropped  in  the  same  proportion;  and  in  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  frequency  of 
accidents  to  employees  on  duty  of  over  85  per  cent  since  the  1906 
rate.  That  waa  duphcated  in  nearly  every  plant  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  in  thousands  of  other  industrial  con- 
cerns as  well. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  by-product  results  which  have 
directly  contributed  to  the  growth  of  personnel  movement*  and 
industrial  relations,  as  we  term  them  today,  coming  out  of  this 
safety  movement.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  found  that  not  only 
did  this  hiunan  interest  conserve  lives,  but  that  it  was  a  paying 
proposition;  originally  it  was  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  humani- 
tarian principles,  and  safety  was  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  fad  by 
a  great  many  employers. 

After  a  Bu£Sctent  period  of  experience  on  which  to  establish 
definite  figures,  it  was  found  that  safety  was  really  "good  business." 
The  Steel  Corporation  has  published  the  most  interesting  figures 
along  this  line,  showing  a  net  saving  almost  exactly  equal  to  the 
cost  of  the  safety  work,  or  100  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

There  is  a  striking  unanimity  in  the  form  of  organization  for 
efficient  safety  work.  The  ordinal  movement  in  1906  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  shop  conmiittees;  as  soon  as  it  was  realized  that 
the  problem  was  one  of  education  of  the  workman  and  that  his 
interest  must  be  aroused,  means  were  sou^t  to  tiu-n  the  problem 
over  directly  to  him,  and  I  believe  the  first  safety  committees  were 
organized  at  the  South  Chicago  plant  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

Shop  committees  —  the  workmen  themselves  —  were  given 
charge  of  the  safety  work.  It  was  their  duty  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  each  accident,  fix  its  responsibiUty,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions  for  a  prevention  of  its  recurrence.  In  addition,  they  were  to 
make  regular  inspections  of  the  plants,  and  by  their  foresight  and 
recommendations  were  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  recurrence 
of  accidents. 

Some  form  of  a  shop  committee  is  almost  unanimously  used  by 
safety  workers  today  in  all  industrial  establishments  of  any  size. 
It  may  be  of  the  workmen  themselves,  it  may  be  workmen  in  one 
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committee  reporting  also  to  a  committee  of  foremen,  or  it  may  be 
a  joint  committee,  or  it  may  be  a  joint  committee  of  workmen,  fore- 
men and  officers  of  the  company,  but  the  successful  safety  program 
of  today  includes  shop  committees. 

In  addition  to  the  definite  return  on  a  cash  baas  of  the  safety 
work,  there  have  been  several  interesting  by-prodiicts.  The  first 
is  the  reduction  of  labor  turnover.  The  Steel  Corporation's  reports, 
recently  published,  show  that  since  1906  they  prevented,  roughly, 
25,000  fatal  or  serious  accidents.  They  rate  as  serious  any  accident 
which  disables  a  man  more  than  35  days,  or  results  in  a  permanent 
disability,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  thumb,  or  an  eye,  or  other  member 
of  the  body. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  such  an  injury  would  require 
the  replacement  of  the  trained  worker,  and  Captain  Fisher  and 
other  writers  on  the  subject  have  given  some  interesting  figures  as 
to  the  cost  of  replacement  of  trained  workers.  They  vary  anywhere 
from  $10  to  SlOO,  depending  somewhat  on  the  way  it  is  figured, 
and  somewhat  on  the  worker.  Of  course  it  is  fair  to  say  that  steel- 
mill  workers  are  rather  well  trained,  and  probably  SlOO  as  the  cost 
of  replacing  a  trained  man  with  an  inexperienced  man  is  not  an 
over-estimate.  If  we  multiply  25,000  prevented  replacements  of 
trained  workers,  because  of  the  efficiency  of  a  safety  movement,  by 
$100  we  have  a  substantial  by-product,  due  to  reduced  labor  turnover 
through  efficient  safety  work. 

There  was  also  another  manifestation.  As  is  generally  known, 
the  Steel  Corporation  has  been  facing  a  suit  for  dismemberment. 
While  the  hearings  were  on  several  years  ago  there  appeared  volun- 
tarily a  number  of  old  employees  who  petitioned  that  the  corpora- 
tion be  not  dissolved,  because  that  would  mean  a  return  to  the  days 
of  ruthless  competition  when  they  did  not  have  standardized  safety 
programs.  Of  course,  no  one  knows  what  effect  that  action  had  on 
the  decision,  but  it  presented  concrete  evidence  of  the  boosting  of 
the  morale  of  the  workers  through  safety  work. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGEMENT 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  employment  management,  I  will 
cite  the  circumstances  of  my  first  employment.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen years  I  went  to  work  in  a  steel  mill  during  vacation  time  and 
reported  to  the  engineer  who  turned  me  over  to  his  assistant.  The 
assbtant  said,  "Do  you  know  anything  about  oiling?"  Being 
thirteen  years  old,  naturally  I  knew  everything  about  anything. 
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He  said,  "All  right,  here  is  the  cyUnder  oil,  and  there  is  the  beeswax 
and  some  sand.  Here  is  a  ladder.  Go  to  it!"  And  that  was  the 
extent  of  my  instruction  in  oiling. 

I  well  remember  the  first  day.  An  emery-wheel  explosion 
occurred.  It  was  frequent  in  those  days,  just  as  frequent  as  crane 
runway  accidents  were,  and  those  things  that  are  not  heard  of  any 
more. 

The  third  day  we  had  a  fire  caused  by  an  overheated  bearing. 
I  discovered  the  fire  when  it  first  started,  threw  a  bucket  of  sand 
on  it,  and  put  it  out. 

I  still  have  di^inctly  a  feehng  of  horror  as  I  think  of  the  days 
that  I  climbed  on  a  rickety  ladder,  unsafe  as  unsafe  could  be,  up  to 
a  high-speed  shaft.  In  those  days  we  oiled  while  the  machinery 
was  in  motion,  and  the  high-speed  pulley  on  one  side  of  me  without 
any  protection  whatsoever,  and  couplings  and  collars  on  the  shaft, 
had  projecting  set  screws  and  bolts  galore.  There  was  absolutely 
no  thought  given  to  safety. 

I  also  think  of  the  possibility  of  a  great  financial  loss  through 
the  n^lect  properly  to  educate  a  new  man  in  a  rather  important 
and  dangerous  job.  If  that  fire  had  not  been  discovered  within  the 
first  five  minutes  it  would  have  swept  through  the  shop. 

PROCEDURE   OF  A   PRESENT-DAY   EHPLOYHENT   MANAGER 

Contrast  such  methods  with  the  employment  prt^ram  in  effect 
in  many  shops  today.  In  every  well-managed  institution  there  is 
an  employment  manager,  not  necessarily  known  by  that  title,  but 
functioning  as  such,  to  whom  a  request  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  oiler 
would  be  referred.  In  those  days  if  there  had  been  a  vacancy  the 
assistant  engineer  would  have  gone  to  the  gate  and  picked  a  man 
from  the  waiting  crowd,  and  a  crook  of  a  finger  would  have  put 
that  fellow  on  the  pay  roll.  The  paymaster  would  have  been  in- 
formed that  this  man  was  oiling. 

■  Today  there  would  be  a  process  of  selection.  Instead  of  the 
group  hanging  around  at  the  gate,  there  would  be  a  well-furnished 
employment  office  with  a  waiting  room,  and  when  the  request  for 
an  oiler  was  received  by  the  employment  manager,  he  would  go 
out  and  seek  a  man  who  had  some  experience  or  who  was  adaptable 
for  that  position,  and  he  would  also  know  in  full  the  duties  and  just 
what  specifications  he  would  have  to  meet  in  getting  the  right  man 
for  that  job. 

If  the  man  whom  he  chose  were  a  foreigner  that  man  would  be 
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interviewed  across  a  desk  hj  a  m&D  who  could  talk  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  be  invited  to  tell  in  full  his  past  experience.  If  he  lied 
about  it,  that  would  show  up  in  the  replies  to  the  letters  of  investiga- 
tion that  are  sent  out  as  a  rule. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  beUeve  that  the  employment  man- 
ager is  the  final  ju(^  of  the  fitness  of  a  man  for  the  job;  that  rests 
wholly  in  his  performance  on  the  job,  and  the  foreman  is  probably 
the  final  judge  there,  but  certainly  the  employment  manager  can 
by  mtelligent  first  sifting,  by  coarse  sifting,  get  rid  of  many  palpably 
undersirable  apphcants.  The  applicant  who  seema  after  that  sift- 
ing to  be  the  man  for  the  position  would  then  be  given  a  complete 
physical  examination,  not  necessarily  to  reject  him  if  physically 
impaired,  but  to  make  sure  that  he  would  not  be  assigned  to  a  job 
that  would  further  injure  him  if  he  had  any  physical  disability. 

If  he  were  acceptable  after  that  physical  examination  he  would 
probably  be  told  something  of  the  policies  of  the  company;  be  given 
an  introduction  to  his  employer  —  the  corporation  —  and  be  told 
of  its  safety  program  and  handed  a  book  of  rules  of  conduct.  He 
would  probably  be  told  that  this  rule  book  was  made  up  by  the 
Safety  Committee,  employees  in  the  shop,  and  that  if  he  did  not 
fully  understand  it  and  wanted  to  quiz  anybody  on  it  he  had  only 
to  seek  the  nearest  old-timer  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  revision 
of  the  book,  and  he  would  be  given  full  and  complete  information. 
Undoubtedly,  he  would  have  greater  respect  for  the  rules  when  he 
learned  that  they  were  made  by  the  men  themselves. 

Then  he  would  be  told  of  the  promotional  opportunities,  — 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  company  to  promote  from  the  ranks, 
not  to  hire  anybody  at  a  ffven  wage  unless  they  were  satisfied  that 
nobody  then  in  their  employ  at  a  lower  wage  could  be  promoted  to 
fill  that  vacancy.  He  would  be  quizzed  particularly  as  to  his  ambi- 
tion. What  did  he  want  to  be?  He  would  not  necessarily  be  put 
upon  the  job  as  an  oiler  permanently,  but  in  an  efficient  filing  system 
for  recording  applications  his  ambition  would  be  registered.  If  he 
aspired  to  be  a  machinist  and  had  stated  that  he  had  had  certain 
experience  as  a  bench  hand  and  was  attending  night  school,  that 
would  be  recorded;  and  later,  when  a  machinist  was  desired,  prefer- 
ence would  be  given  those  appUcations  from  employees  already  in 
the  service.  Probably  at  that  time  the  employment  manner  would 
send  for  this  chap  and  say  to  him,  "When  you  first  went  to  work 
here  six  months  ago  you  were  put  on  as  oiler.  I  understand  you  are 
still  doing  it,  and  you  said  you  were  going  to  night  school  to  learn 
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to  read  blueprints  and  take  up  manual  training,  and  so  on.  Just 
how  profficient  are  you  as  a  machinist?  Now  I  have  a  vacancy 
and  you  might  be  of  use."  And  possibly  he  would  be  fitted  into 
that  job. 

When  he  was  hired  there  would  be  entered  on  his  employee's 
record  card  a  pretty  complete  history  of  him,  his  social  condition, 
whether  married  or  single,  how  many  children  he  had,  just  how 
many  dependents  he  had,  where  he  was  bom,  his  ^e,  his  schooling, 
his  military  service,  if  any,  whom  to  notify  in  case  of  sickness,  result 
of  physical  examination  and  so  on,  for  statistical  purposes  and  then 
be  would  be  sent  to  the  job  on  sort  of  a  personally  conducted  toiu-. 
He  would  be  taken  by  an  ^ent  of  the  employment  office,  watchman, 
or  special  guide,  and  first  shown  the  gate  nearest  hia  work  bo  that 
any  unnecessary  hazard  of  travelii^  through  a  long  plant  might  be 
avoided  in  coming  to  work. 

In  the  meantime,  if  he  were  a  single  man  he  would  be  assisted 
in  getting  a  proper  boarding  house.  If  he  were  a  married  man, 
temporarily  located  in  a  boarding  house,  the  employment  agency 
would  probably  show  bim  a  map  of  the  vicinity  of  the  plant  and  the 
desirable  residential  districts  for  hia  type,  and  give  him  a  list  of 
reputable  real  estate  men  as  an  assistance  to  him  in  locating  per- 
manently, and  show  him  the  street-car  lines  whereby  he  might  best 
get  to  work.  Finally,  when  deUvered  to  the  foreman  for  whom  he 
was  to  work,  he  would  be  introduced  by  his  own  name  and  learn  the 
name  of  his  foreman.  Nowadays,  the  worker,  whether  he  be  foreigner 
or  American  bom,  is  introduced  to  his  foreman  by  name  and  the 
guide  makes  sure  that  they  understand  each  other. 

The  foreman  probably  repeats  "John  Sobrinski  —  did  I  get  it 
right?  Well,  my  name  is  John  Smith.  I  am  your  foreman."  And 
the  last  word  of  the  personal  guide  is,  "The  labor  supervisor  par- 
ticularly requests  you,  Mr.  Foreman,  to  give  this  man  any  special 
instructions  necessary  in  the,  particular  hazards  of  his  job."  And 
then  and  there  the  foreman,  either  himself  or  through  a  fellow- 
workman,  tells  this  man  something  about  lus  job,  and  introduces 
him  by  name  also  to  one  or  two  of  his  neighboring  workmen,  so  they 
will  know  each  other,  and  the  man  can  go  to  hia  fellow-workmen 
and  seek  and  get  information. 

&(ttne  employment  agents  go  still  further,  and  during  the  proc- 
ess of  hiring  a  worker  give  him  a  movie  show  picturing  the  com- 
plete operation  of  the  plant  —  taking  it  from  the  receipt  of  the 
raw  material,  through  the  various  manufacturing  processes,  on 
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casts  a  unit  ballot,  as  also  does  the  majority  of  the  management 
representatives. 

These  unit  ballots  have  the  same  value,  r^ardless  of  the  num- 
ber present  on  each  side.  The  employees  are  guaranteed  the  right 
to  a  free  performance  and  a  free  action  in  all  of  their  activities  as 
employee  representatives.  If  there  is  any  question  of  discrimina- 
tion on  their  part,  they  may  appeal  directly  to  the  president,  and 
if  not  satisfied  with  tus  adjudication  of  the  matter,  it  may  then  be 
arbitrated  upon  the  selection  of  an  arbitrator,  mutually  agreeable, 
whose  decision  would  be  binding  upon  both  parties. 

The  plan  was  not  put  into  effect  at  any  plant  which  did  not 
vote  by  considerable  majority  for  it.  It  was  first  offered  at  the 
seventeen  American  and  three  Canadian  plants.  It  was  adopted 
at  seventeen  and  failed  of  adoption  at  three.  The  day  after  the 
failure  to  adopt  at  these  three  plants  petitions  were  circulated  ask- 
ing for  another  ballot  and  an  opportunity  of  coming  under  the  plan. 
The  statement  was  made  that  the  employees  did  not  fully  under- 
stand the  plan  on  the  previous  day  because  it  was  written  only  in 
English.  We  have  since  published  it  in  foreign  languages  because 
the  employee  representatives  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  convince 
foreign-bom  employees  of  the  exact  meaning  of  a  certain  clause  if 
they  themselves  have  to  translate  it. 

An  error  was  also  made  in  the  form  of  ballot.  The  ballot  stated 
"For  adoption.  Against  adoption."  Some  very  good  friends  on 
the  outside  of  the  plant  who  were  working  against  the  plan  told 
many  foreigners  to  vote  on  the  bottom  line.  When  they  saw  the 
phrase  "A^inat  adoption"  it  did  not  mean  anything  to  them  and 
they  voted  according  to  instructions  on  the  bottom  line. 

There  was  no  positive  effort  on  tie  part  of  the  company  to 
"sell"  the  plan.  It  was  simply  a  dignified  announcement.  Each 
employee  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  plan  with  a  short  r^um£ 
of  a  facsimile  of  the  ballot,  and  asked  to  indicate,  aft«r  three  days 
of  consideration,  his  wish  for  or  against  it.  At  the  present  time 
the  plan  is  in  operation  in  nineteen  of  the  twenty  plants  of  the 
Harvester  Company. 

Another  fundamental  included  in  the  plan  is  the  guarantee  of  the 
protection  of  the  employee  against  any  discrimination  because  of 
race  or  sex  or  membership  in  any  religious  body  or  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

FDNCTION   OF  THE   WORKS   COUNCIL 

The  function  of  the  works  council  is  limited  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  company  with  reference  to  wages,  hours, 
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recreation,  health,  eanitation,  restaurants,  and  other  mattere  of 
mutual  interest.  A  policy  having  been  determined,  its  execution 
lies  wholly  with  the  management.  But  the  manner  of  execution 
being  open  to  question  at  any  time,  it  may  be  brought  up  throi^^ 
the  works  council.  In  other  words,  we  have  given  to  the  employees 
equality  in  participation  in  the  legislative  and  judicial  functions, 
but  not  with  reference  to  the  executive.  That,  we  beUeve,  still  lies 
wholly  with  the  superintendent  and  foreman,  and  it  is  further  ac- 
cented in  the  procedure  in  bringmg  matters  before  the  works  council. 

The  plan  states  that  any  employee  desiring  to  bring  a  matter 
before  the  works  council  shall  present  it  first  to  the  secretary,  who 
shall  ascertain  whether  it  has  been  presented  to  the  superintendent 
through  the  regular  channels.  If  this  has  not  been  done,  he  shall 
see  that  it  is  done  promptly.  If  the  adjudication  of  the  matter  by 
the  superintendent  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  employee  or  employee 
representatives,  it  then  and  then  only  comes  before  the  works  coun- 
cil. It  must  be  presented  in  writing  by  the  secretary  to  all  members 
of  the  council  at  least  three  days  before  a  regular  meeting.  The 
decision  of  the  works  council  is  final  and  binding. 

When  it  agrees  upon  a  matter  —  and  it  can  only  function 
through  an  agreement  because  the  two  balloto  cast  in  opposition  to 
each  other  completely  deadlock  the  decision  of  the  works  council 
—  it  is  forwarded  to  the  superintendent  for  execution.  In  case 
the  coimcil  deadlocks,  it  is  then  in  order  to  reopen  a  discussion  or 
propose  an  alternative  or  compromise  resolution.  If  the  deadlock 
still  continues  the  matter  is  then  referred  to  the  president  of  the 
company,  the  h^iest  executive  officer,  who  is  given  ten  days  in 
which  to  propose  a  settlement  acceptable  to  the  Boajority  of  the 
emplo3ree  re^presentatives. 


THE    GENEBAL   COUNCIL 

If  he  fails  to  do  that  within  the  following  five  days  he  may  elect 
to  put  it  into  arbitration  direct,  and  arbitration  is  by  mutual  con- 
sent before  a  disinterested  and  non-partisan  arbitrator,  if  one  can 
be  chosen.  If  not,  each  side  selects  one.  If  they  agree,  the  matter 
is  settled  and  their  decision  is  final  and  retroactive.  If  they 
cannot  agree  and  choose  a  third  arbitrator,  a  majority  of  the  three 
is  binding  on  both  parties;  or  the  president  may  elect  to  throw  it 
before  a  general  council  —  provisions  being  made  that  by  such  a 
reference,  or  in  the  event  that  a  matter  is  introduced  into  a  works 
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council  which  is  common  to  more  than  one  other  plant,  the  presi- 
dent may  indicate  the  other  plants  which  are  interested,  and  call  a 
general  council  of  those  plants,  whereupon  the  works  council  origi- 
nating the  proposition  ceases  its  consideration  of  the  matter. 

In  a  general  council  the  employee  representatives  of  each  of 
the  plants  designated  by  the  president  send  at  least  two  of  their 
representatives.  For  a  general  council  they  select  one  for  each 
thousand  employees  or  a  major  fraction  thereof,  but  in  no  case  less 
than  two.  The  president  names  a  number  of  management  repre- 
sentatives, not  greater  than  the  total  of  employee  representatives, 
who  function  exactly  as  the  works  council  in  regard  to  the  method 
of  ballot,  etc. 

Provision  is  made  that  either  council  may  be  recessed  at  any 
time  and  the  employee  representatives  and  management  employees 
be  privileged  to  withdraw  and  canvass  their  factions.  In  a  general 
council  a  recess  may  be  taken  to  enable  the  plant  representatives 
to  consult  with  the  other  members  of  their  works  council.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made,  in  order  to  do  this,  that  the  superintendent  shall 
convene  the  works  council  in  whole  or  any  part  of  the  employee 
representatives  for  conference  with  the  representatives  who  have 
been  elected  to  the  general  council.  The  traveling,  hotel  and  other 
expenses  of  the  representatives  are  paid  while  in  the  performance 
of  this  work. 

After  consultation  with  their  plants  upon  a  matter  pending,  the 
general  council  may  be  reconvened,  and  decision  is  then  binding 
upon  all  plants  afrect€d.  Provision  is  made  that  all  employees 
serving  on  the  works  councils  shall  be  paid  for  the  time  they  are  so 
serving.  They  are  privileged  to  call  before  them  any  employee  of 
the  plant  to  give  testimony  in  a  case  under  consideration,  and  the 
time  of  the  employee  so  summoned  is  paid. 

Provision  b  made,  however,  that  in  case  it  is  not  acceptable  to 
the  employee  representatives  to  receive  their  money  from  the  com- 
pany, they  are  at  hberty  to  arrange  for  a  pro  rata  assessment  of 
the  employees  directly.  That  was  because  of  the  objection  which 
had  been  made  by  organized  labor  and  other  students  of  the  subject 
to  the  general  plan  of  paying  employee  representatives  while  serv- 
ing as  such. 

Copies  of  the  plan  are  available,  and  no  less  than  658  specific 
requests  for  them  have  come  from  other  industrial  establishments, 
from  colleges  and  universities,  from  individuals,  and  from  various 
sources. 
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We  have  been  most  agreeably  surprised  at  the  splendid  results 
accomplished  through  these  works  councils  since  March  12,  but 
surprised  only  at  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  accomplished, 
because  there  was  no  question  in  our  minds  as  to  the  ultimate  result. 

There  were  elected  by  the  employees  148  representatives  in  the 
19  different  plants.  The  average  age  of  those  employees  is  38  years 
and  10  months.  They  are  mature.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eeven 
of  them  are  married,  and  only  21  are  single.  Their  average  length 
of  service  is  7  years  and  7  months,  so  they  are  relatively  old-timers 
and  mostly  sedate  married  men.  One  hundred  and  two  of  them  are 
native-bom  Americana,  and  46  are  foreign-bom  naturalized  citizens. 

Ninety-eeven  per  cent  of  all  of  the  employees  who  were  present 
and  eligible  actually  voted  for  or  against  the  plan  when  it  was  pro- 
posed for  adoption.  The  results  at  the  various  plants  ranged  from 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  for  it  to  a  vote  of  sixty  to  forty  against 
it  in  two  of  the  plants.  One  or  two  of  the  plants  showed  only  a 
scant  majority  for  the  plan,  considering  the  number  of  men  involved, 
and  we  were  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  time  as  to  just  what  the  result 
would  be.  For  instance,  at  one  plant  the  majority  on  the  whole 
plan  was  only  200,  and  in  one  particular  department  —  we  will  say 
the  malleable  foundry  —  the  vote  was  265  against  the  plan  and 
125  for  it.  And  we  thought  that  those  125  should  be  the  only  ones 
who  would  participate  in  the  subsequent  nominations  and  election, 
and  we  m^ht  then  have  a  condition  where  only  65  of  them  would 
elect  a  representative  for  practically  400  men,  which  we  could  not 
feel  was  true  representation.  We  were  very  much  relieved,  however, 
to  learn  that  98  per  cent  of  all  of  the  employees  present  and  eligible 
actually  voted  at  the  Dominations. 

In  the  department  just  mentioned  every  man  working  on  that 
day  —  nearly  400  of  them  —  participated  in  the  nominations,  and 
again  in  the  elections.  On  the  final  ballot  for  elections  a  nominat- 
ing ballot  was  provided  first  in  order  that  the  elective  representa- 
tive might  have  at  least  a  majority  vote  of  his  constituents.  It  can 
easily  be  seen  that  if  we  had  a  department  of  300  men  and  only 
one  elective  ballot  and  there  were,  say,  30  candidates  running 
pretty  evenly,  possibly  a  man  with  only  25  or  30  votes  would  win 
the  election.  The  nominating  ballot  makes  it  sure  that  at  least  a 
majority  will  be  had  by  the  successful  candidate. 

The  average  vote  cast  for  the  successful  candidates  at  all  plan  ts 
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was  68  per  cent  of  the  total,  so  that  the  winning  candidates  repre- 
sented, or  were  elected,  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  constitu- 
ents. With  a  single  exception,  every  local  plant  superintendent 
has  written  in  response  to  an  inquiry  that  if  he  had  been  permitted 
to  select  the  employee  representatives  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  choose  a  more  satisfactory  and  more  truly  representative  group 
than  did  the  employees  by  their  own  secret  ballot. 

The  Harvester  Company  has  always  operated  under  the  open- 
shop  principle,  but  a  number  of  union  men  have  been  elected  as 
employee  representatives  and  are  serving  on  works  councils.  Our 
experience  shows  that  these  men  appreciate  as  readily  as  non-union 
employees  the  constructive  possibilities  of  the  plan  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  their  participation  in  the  cooperative  activities  of 
the  council  is  not  fully  as  sati^actory  as  that  of  the  non-union 
representatives. 

One  of  the  first  results  under  the  plan  was,  naturally  enough, 
a  demand  at  several  of  the  plants  for  shorter  hours  and  increased 
wages.  As  one  old-timer  said,  it  looked  very  much  as  if  the  com- 
pany was  giving  a  sort  of  a  Christmas  party  when  it  passed  around 
those  booklets  saying  that  the  works  council  would  determine  wages 
and  hours. 

With  a  single  exception  these  requests  were  withdrawn  volun- 
tarily by  the  employee  representatives  upon  presentation  of  the  man- 
agement's side  of  the  case,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  this  was 
not  an  opportune  time  for  such  action  —  that  the  agricultural- 
implement  business  was  a  competitive  industry.  The  management 
was  able  to  show  that  wages  and  rates  were  as  high  or  higher  than 
in  similar  industries  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  only  through  construc- 
tive work  in  this  council,  through  a  greater  efficiency  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  costs,  would  it  be  enabled  to  pay  higher  wages  and  still 
remain  in  a  competitive  market.  If  the  employees  were  willing  to 
do  their  part  the  management  would  do  its  part,  exchange  figures 
with  them  and  show  exactly  what  conditions  were  at  any  time. 
When  it  would  be  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  consider  it  again, 
this  would  be  done. 

Thus  far  under  the  "Harvester  Industrial  Council"  plan  the 
works  councils  have  been  able  to  reach  mutually  satisfactory  con- 
clusions on  all  matters  proposed  with  a  single  exception.  That 
exception  was  in  reference  to  a  demand  for  a  wages  and  hours  re- 
vision, affecting  about  25  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  one  of  the 
plants.    The  proposition  as  put  up  by  the  employee  representatives 
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did  Dot  meet  the  approval  of  the  local  man^ement.  After  an 
extended  discussioD  that  was  wholly  friendly  and  frank,  the  ballot 
of  the  works  council  resulted  in  a  tie.  This  was  probably  due  to 
"an  agreement  to  disagree,"  because  both  sides  felt  that  the  matter 
was  one  which  could  well  be  referred  to  the  president  for  settlement 
and  were  entirely  willing  that  this  course  should  be  followed. 

Automatically  the  matter  came  before  the  president  who  was 
able  to  make  a  compromise  offer  to  the  employee  representatives 
which  met  with  their  entire  approval  and-  at  a  special  meeting,  held 
four  days  after  the  origiiial  action  had  been  taken  in  the  works 
council,  the  proposal  of  the  president  had  received  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  employee  representatives  and.  iiie  matter  was  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  In  fact,  it  has  resulted  in  a 
marked  advance  in  the  morale  of  the  plant  and  the  friendly  attitude 
of  the  employees  toward  the  council  is  doubtless  more  firmly  estab- 
lished by  the  manner  in  which  this  matter  was  handled. 

Probably  75  per  cent  of  the  actual  business  of  the  works  council 
is  transacted  outside  of  the  regular  meetings.  Many  suggestions 
or  complaints  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  employee 
representatives  and  referred  by  them  direct  to  the  foreman  or  super- 
intendent, who  have  promptly  cared  for  the  matter  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  This  has  been  particularly  true 
with  reference  to  correction  of  ventilating  equipment,  improvement 
of  shop  practice,  more  convenient  time  of  the  weekly  payday,  occa- 
sional reviews  of  piece-work  rates  and  similar  matters.  This  func- 
tioning of  the  council  has  been  of  especial  value  in  acquainting  the 
employees  with  the  principles  of  time  and  motion  studies,  the  rea- 
sons for  adoption  of  certain  shop  rules,  etc. 

The  employees  have  universally  seemed  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  facta  as  to  any  situa- 
tion and  have  been  exceptionally  fair  in  passing  judgment  after 
complete  discussion.  They  have  displayed  particular  interest  in 
production  problems  and  seem  to  realize  that  the  basis  of  larger 
returns  to  them  for  their  tabor  lies  in  an  increased  production  and 
more  efficient  operation  of  the  shops. 

Some  of  our  plants  are  in  the  middle  west  side  of  Chicago, 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  radical  district.  Another  in  particular  is 
out  on  the  far  south  side,  where  probably  you  have  read  of  race 
riote  in  Gary  and  Indiana  Harbor  and  that  vicinity. 

I  believe  firmly  that  there  is  a  well-organized  propaganda  on 
foot  to  start  Soviet  organizations  in  this  country,  and  to  play  up 
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the  rebellious  spirit  in  the  fore^  element  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
of  our  shops. 

The  fore^  members  of  one  of  our  works  councils  desiring  to 
meet  this  movement,  asked  for  information  which  enabled  them 
to  get  up  a  report  showing  the  participation  of  the  foreign-bom 
employees  in  military  service  of  this  country.  They  drew  parallel 
columns  of  the  number  of  foreign-bom  employees  per  thousand  of 
the  men  at  the  plant;  and  the  number  of  each  nationality  per  thou- 
sand who  engaged  in  the-  military  program.  The  average  for  the 
whole  plant,  of  all  the  employees  engaged  who  went  into  mihtary 
service  was  22  per  cent.  It  was  much  higher  at  the  other  plants. 
The  average  of  all  the  foreigners  was  22.2  per  cent,  practically  the 
same,  but  particularly  the  average  of  the  Polish  people  against 
whom  sentiment  had  been  directed,  and  against  whom  a  definite 
campaign  was  being  waged  in  playing  up  their  racial  spirit,  was 
36  per  cent.  The  average  participation  of  the  Poles  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  Americans.  Then  they  drew  some  conclusions: 
that  the  foreigner,  while  he  was  not  a  citizen,  and  therefore  not 
bound  by  the  same  ties  as  the  American,  had  contributed  almost 
the  same  to  the  mihtary  program,  and  individual  nationalities  to  a 
greater  extent  than  had  the  Americans;  that  his  contribution  had 
really  been  much  greater  from  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  citizen, 
not  bound  by  those  ties;  and  they  drew  the  conclusion  that  the 
anti-foreign  sentiment  which  was  being  engendered  was  all  wrong 
and  not  justified  by  facts. 

Now,  that  was  done  in  the  works  council  committee  on  publicity 
without  any  instigation  by  the  management  whatsoever.     It  was 
the  thought  of  the  men  themselves  as  a  method  of  competing  with   - 
this  insidious  and  destructive  propaganda. 

RESPONSIBILITIES    UNDERTAKEN    DY   WORKS   COUNCILS 

Wc  had  a  restaurant  which  was  not  very  satisfactory.  It  was 
losing  money  for  us  and  not  getting  the  results  which  we  wanted. 
We  turned  it  over  to  the  works  council  and  the  patronage  has  trebled 
since  that  time.  It  no  longer  shows  a  deficit.  It  was  frankly  and 
freely  turned  over  to  the  men  to  manage.  They  hire  their  own 
manager,  they  msike  thsir  own  rules,  they  set  thdr  own  prices,  and 
they  have  learned  something  about  the  restaurant  business  that  we 
wanted  them  to  know,  and  something  of  ita  trials  and  tribulations, 
and  we  have  "  sold  "  the  proposition  entirely. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  requests  for  reinstatement  of  dis- 
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chained  employees.  There  are  fvinctionalized  employment  bureaus 
and  all  recommendations  for  men  on  the  part  of  foremen  are  reviewed 
at  the  employment  office.  There  are  no  restrictions  in  oUr  plan  as 
to  what  may  come  before  the  works  council.  In  two  cases — -the 
only  cases  thus  far  that  have  been  presented  —  the  works  council 
by  unanimous  vote  upheld  the  decision  of  the  employment  manager 
and  refused  to  reinstate  the  employee  who  thought  he  had  a  just 
grievance. 

The  safety  program  has  been  rejuvenated.  We  diought  we 
were  getting  up  efficient  bulletins  and  we  thou^t  we  were  canyii^ 
our  message  all  the  way  down  the  line.  We  thought  that  our  safety 
program  was  satisfactory,  and  we  couldn't  go  much  farther  with  it. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  the  works  council,  however,  our  accident- 
frequency  rate  has  steadily  fallen  month  by  month.  The  character 
of  the  bulletins  has  changed  somewhat.  They  are  written  in  shop 
parlance,  and  by  the  men  on  the  safety  committees. 

The  Hub-committee  oi^nization  activities  of  the  works  council 
have  been  wonderfully  well  arranged  by  the  employees  themselves 
without  any  action  of  the  management.  They  have  unanimously 
said  that  they  do  not  want  a  grievance  committee.  They  do  not 
want  any  committee  on  wages  and  hours.  Those  are  subjecte  tiiat 
they  want  to  come  out  for  a  full  discussion  in  the  works  coundl, 
and  their  reasoning  was  somewhat  along  these  lines:  They  said, 
"If  we  had  a  grievance  committee  which  only  went  to  the  boss  on 
controversial  matters,  he  couldn't  help  but  get  down  on  us  a  little 
bit,  and  believe  that  we  never  think  of  anything  except  how  to  make 
trouble.  And  we  don't  want  to  have  that  put  up  to  just  one  or  two 
men,  we  want  the  whole  council  to  work  on  that;  and  then,  too,  we 
have  this  feeling  that  if  a  man  comes  to  us  with  a  grievance  or  a 
request  -for  piece-work  reviaon,  or  revision  of  prices  or  hours,  we 
don't  ourselves  want  to  say  to  him,  'Well,  you  go  over  in  the  black- 
smith department  and  see  John  Doe,  because  he  is  on  that  committee. 
We  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  that.'  Those  are  things 
they  want  ns  to  get  into,  and  if  we  do,  we  want  to  do  it  to  our  com- 
plete satisfaction." 

The  Bub-coounittee  activities,  so  far  as  grievances  and  hours 
and  wages  have  been  concerned,  are  always  taken  up  by  the  council 
as  a  whole,  and  it  has  meant  that  no  one  or  two  individuals  sat 
themselves  up  as  business  agents  in  the  plant. 

The  question  has  been  asked  how  much  of  this  human  relations 
problems  lies  within  the  field  of  the  mechanical  engineer.     Engi- 
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neering,  to  my  mind,  has  been  the  consideration  of  an  exact  science, 
and  these  matters  of  personnel  in  the  industrial  sense  are  not  re- 
ducible to  stable  factors  at  all.  In  the  whole  scale  ol  industrial 
relations  we  are  always  dealing  with  the  human  being  —  a  body 
with  a  mind,  a  creative  force,  and  a  soul,  and  therefore  not  reducible 
to  any  sort  of  stability  as  regards  its  valuation.  You  can't  get  up 
any  sort  of  a  formula  which  will  solve  a  given  condition,  and  repeat 
on  it.  And  I  don't  believe  the  personnel  problem  ever  should  be 
treated  as  a  science  and  coldly  analyzed  or  formulated. 

I  believe  that  its  direction  and  its  constant  prioress  should  be 
made  by  men,  not  necessarily  technical  in  their  education,  although 
we  do  need  the  assistance  of  every  bit  of  science  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear,  but  more  particularly  men  who  are  given  over  to  the  idea 
of  real  service. 

There  are  many  employment  managers  functioning  today  in 
splendidly  furnished,  mahogany-lined  offices,  and  who  receive  the 
requisitions  from  foremen  for  help  and  who  analyze  the  jobs'  speci- 
fications quite  technically,  and  select  by  means  of  phrenology,  and 
goodness  knows  how  many  other  "ologies,"  appUcants  from  the 
waiting  line,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  or  by  scientific  advertising,  if 
thie  waiting  line  is  not  there,  and  possibly  fill  those  jobs. 

But  I  beUeve  the  work  is  beet  done  by  men  who  forsake  the 
office  and  don't  hire  through  an  employment  window  but  get  out 
and  interview  a  man  across  a  desk,  and  look  upon  him  as  another 
human  being,  one  who  is  coining  into  a  strange  land,  into  a  strange 
company,  and  make  him  thoroughly  at  ease;  who  will  sell  him  his 
job  as  a  constituent  part  of  a  great  assembly,  who  will  look  after 
him,  not  in  an  apparently  disinterested  way,  but  in  an  atmosphere 
of  good4eIlowship  after  he  goes  to  work,  and  who  will  look  upon 
his  problems  with  a  light  of  experience  and  know  exactly,  or  nearly 
exactly,  what  his  thoughts  are,  what  his  suspicions  are  —  and  those 
I  do  not  think  can  be  had  by  a  science  as  well  as  by  experience. 

I  think  the  employment  engineer  of  today  —  the  personnel 
manager  of  today  —  should  first  of  all  be  chosen  on  personality. 
That  is  certainly  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  necessary  make-up. 
He  should  be  of  an  engaging  personality,  a  mati  who  can  converse 
with  other  men  and  get  them  in  turn  to  converse  with  him;  who 
has  a  sympathetic  ear;  who  has  a  certain  pobe;  and  withal,  who  is 
a  good,  keen  judge  of  human  nature;  and  then  on  top  of  that,  as 
much  technical  training  as  he  may  have. 
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By  L.  p.  Altord,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

At  Ihe  Annual  Meeting  t^  the  Sceiely  cf  I91t,  a  report  vxu  pretenled  bjf  Uu 
Sub-CammiiUe  on  Adminiatration,  i^  which  the  late  Jamei  M.  Dodge  viae  Chair' 
man,  and  L.  P.  Alford,  Secrelary,  tm  The  Pretent  SlaU  <^  the  Art  of  Induelrial 
Management.  Thie  report  wat  repleU  vrilh  iT^ormalion  upon  the  broad  aepect 
oj  the  management  problem  at  it  then  exitled  in  (he  indutlriet  iff  the  eountrj/. 

During  Ihe  seven  yeari  wMeh  haire  intervened  einee  the  preparation  cf  lAw 
report,  the  qyeetion  ha*  heen  ttudied  from  many  different  angle*  and  hat  come  to 
be  trimned  in  quite  a  different  light  from  that  in  wAicA  U  toai  regarded  when  the  original 
report  viae  prepared.  In  ameeqaence,  the  Committee  on  Meeting*  and  Program 
appointed  Mr.  Alford  a  eommiUee  of  one  to  prepare  the  foUowing  new  report  upon 
the  aulg'ed  for  preeenlation  at  the  Session  on  Industrial  Rdationt  at  Ihe  Detroit 
Toeeting. 

Thi*  report  not  orUg  comprise*  a  renew  of  the  neie  aspects  of  the  problem  which 
haiie  recently  deodoped,  but  also  a  historical  summary  of  the  progresaiee  Stage*  in 
the  devdopment  of  indueirial  relations  sirxe  Ihe  period  immediately  foUoxmng  the 
Citiil  War.  It  haa  proved  to  be  inevitable  that  after  any  great  economic  dieturbanee 
like  that  produced  by  the  Civil  War,  or  Ihe  present  period  of  wtreet  foUaudng  Ihe 
world  conflict  in  Europe,  there  should  be  unrest  and  wteerlainty  in  Ihe  field  of  labor 
and  employment;  and  it  thas  seems  appropriate  at  this  time  to  outline  briefly  the 
moet  important  traneilion*  which  have  oeewrred  in  this  fidd,  beginning  wiA  Ihe 
lime  of  Ihe  Civil  War  and  including  the  situation  which  tiow  exists,  so  simHar  in 
eharacler,  but  greatly  amplified. 

TN  the  presidential  address  made  to  this  Society  in  1882  is  the 
following  remarkable  statement  of  the  responsibility  of  en^- 
neers  in  solvii^  the  problems  iovolved  in  the  relations  of  employers 
■  and  employees: 

Id  singiilfir  and  discreditable  coDtntst  with  all  the  gaina  in  recent  and  current 
practice  in  engineering,  Btonds  one  feature  of  our  work  which  has  more  importance 
to  us  and  to  the  world,  and  which  has  a  more  direct  and  controlling  influence 
upOD  the  material  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  Uie  nation  than  any  modem 
ioveotJon  or  than  any  disoovery  of  science.  I  refer  to  the  relations  of  the  em- 
plojren  to  the  working  classes  and  to  the  mutual  interest  of  labor  and  capital 

'  Report  prepared  at  request  of  Committee  on  Meetings  and  Program. 

Presented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  1019,  of  Thi 
Ahcbicah  Bocibtt  or  Mechanical  ENoiNSBBa. 
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It  Is  from  MB,  if  from  anj  body  of  men,  that  the  world  ^uld  expect  a  complete 
ami  latiBfactoiy  practical  nlution  of  the  BO-called  "Labor  problem."  More  is 
e^Mcted  of  us  than  even  of  our  legialatois.    And  how  little  bae  been  accomplished. 

2  Dr.  ThuTBtoB  was  speaking  of  conditions  as  they  were  a  full 
generation  ago,  yet  his  words  are  as  true  today  as  they  were  then. 
The  world  is  looking  to  the  engineers  for  leadership  in  these  matters 
"and  how  little  has  been  accomplished." 

3  The  topic  of  industrial  relations  is  so  complex  and  far-reaching 
that  any  treatment  within  the  space  of  a  professional  paper  must 
of  necessity  be  reetncted  to  certain  aspecte  of  the  problems.  So 
in  attempting  to  outline  the  present  position  of  the  body  of  fact  that 
is  comprehended  in  the  term  "industrial  relations,"  the  scope  will 
be  limited  to  a  survey  of  the  more  important  developments  of  the 
last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years,  and  to  a  statement  of  a  few  of  the 
more  outstanding  tendencies  revealed  by  events  of  the  immediate 
present. 

4  To  shorten  the  paper,  certain  of  the  supporting  facts  have 
been  largely  grouped  in  two  appendices  or  are  referred  to  in  foot 
notes.  Free  use  has  been  made  of  the  writings  and  work  of 
others  and  an  earnest  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  due  credit, 
but  in  the  examination  of  many  sources  of  information  it  may  be 
unwittingly  that  violations  of  courtesy  have  crept  in.  If  such  are 
discovered,  the  author  hopes  that  the  situation  will  be  viewed 
leniently  in  the  face  of  the  difficulty  of  compressing  into  a  limited 
number  of  p^es  a  discussion  of  a  subject  of  such  complexity,  and 
one  on  which  such  a  tremendous  mass  of  literature  has  been  produced. 
Many  have  supplied  information  of  value  in  personal  letters  and 
such  assistance  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

5  Before  we  can  attempt  to  outline  the  status  of  industrial  rela- 
tions it  is  necessary  to  define  what  we  mean  by  the  term.  To  that 
end  this  statement  is  oSered : 

Indushial  relations  comprises  that  body  of  prindpU,  pr(u:tice 
and  law  growing  out  of  the  interacting  human  righta,  needs  and 
atpiraiions  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  or  dependent  upon  productive 
indu^ry. 

6  It  will  be  observed  that  thb  definition  does  not  include  di- 
rectly \iie  feelii^  of  uneasiness  and  unrest  among  industrial  workers, 
but  views  them  as  the  expression  of  real,  or  fancied,  rights  or  needs, 
and  considers  strikes  and  lockouts  as  but  the  assertion  of  the  same 
or  similar  claims.    On  the  other  band,  the  definition  does  include  not 
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only  the  interests  of  emplt^ers  and  employees  who  are  actually  en- 
gaged in  industry,  but  likewise  of  others  who  are  dependent  upon 
productive  industry  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  of  their  needs,  or 
for  the  safeguarding  of  some  of  their  rights. 

7  From  the  viewpoint  that  industrial  relations  comprises  a 
body  of  principle,  practice  and  law  operating  in  productive  indus- 
try it  is  a  major  subject  for  examination  by  this  Society,  for  the 
members  of  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  are 
drawn  largely  from  the  great  group  of  responsible  executives  in  in- 
dustry. It  is  clearly  a  function  of  this  Society  to  enlighten  its  mem- 
bership in  regard  to  matters  that  so  vitally  concern  manufacturing 
and  production  as  the  one  under  consideration. 

8  Furthermore,  now  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time  for 
such  a  study  as  we  are  in  a  period  that  promises  to  yield  develop- 
ments of  the  highest  importance.  In  this  respect  the  present  is 
similar  to  the  decade  1880  to  1889,  durii^  which  time  several  of  the 
important  methods  and  practices  that  have  been  worked  out  in 
industrial  relations  had  their  b^innings. 

9  To  extend  this  comparison  of  times,  the  Civil  War  period  was 
one  of  prosperity  in  America  and  Europe  and  of  growth  of  labor 
organization.  The  years  from  1865  to  1869,  the  half  decade  imme- 
diately following  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  are  referred  to  in  our 
history  as  the  period  of  reconstruction.  After  1870  there  set  in  a 
long  period  of  business  depression  which  culminated  in  the  financial 
panic  of  1873  and  continued  until  about  1879.  During  this  time 
there  was  a  decline  in  trade  unionism.  Beginning  with  about  1880 
there  was  a  recovery  which  brought  business  prosperity,  high  wagefi, 
a  decrease  in  unemployment  and  an  enlargement  of  trade  imionism. 
During  the  80's  there  were  many  hard-foi^t  strikes,  widespread 
labor  unrest,  and  frequent  and  insistent  demands  upon  the  part  of 
workers  in  industry. 

10  At  the  present  time  we  are  witnessing  the  payment  of  higher 
wages  than  were  ever  before  known  in  this  country,  there  is  a  general 
feeUng  of  uneasiness  and  unrest  throughout  our  entire  industry, 
labor  is  making  many  demands,  and  strikes  are  so  frequent  and 
widespread  that  it  is  doubtful  if  a  single  member  of  this  Society  has 
not  at  least  been  inconvenienced  during  the  present  year  by  the 
temporary  cessation  of  some  function  of  industry  upon  which  he  is 
in  some  degree  dependent. 

11  But  this  comparison  carries  further.  During  the  SO's  there 
were  developed  and  put  into  use  two  practices  expected  to  mitigate 
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or  help  eolve  the  labor  difBcuIties  of  that  time,  namely,  profit  sharing 
and  methods  of  wage  payment  intended  to  give  the  worker  a  direct 
share  in  the  benefits  of  increased  production.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  seeing  another  heightening  of  interest  in  profit  sharing  and 
the  widespread  installation  of  the  so-called  shop-conunittee  system. 
Thirty  years  ago  and  today  are  similar  periods  of  experimentation 
in  industrial  relations. 

12  So  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  times  of  labor  unrest 
are  productive  of  new  plans  and  methods  that  attempt  to  satisfy 
the  needs  and  harmonize  the  rights  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
industry.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  period  we  are  now 
in  will  mark  the  rise  of  new  methods  and  practices  that  will  properly 
belong  in  the  classification  of  industrial  relations. 

13  Although  the  beginnings  of  the  development  of  industrial 
relations  took  place  during  the  SO's  of  the  last  century  the  situation 
in  industry  did  not  become  acute  in  the  United  States  until  about 
1905.  That  date  fixes  approximately  the  time  when  the  evils  of 
absentee  directorate  of  large  corporations  came  into  projninence. 
Many  of  our  great  industrial  consolidations  had  taken  place  before 
1905  and  the  owners  had  put  into  effect  a  system  of  control  and 
management  arbitrarily  determined  in  a  few  of  our  lai^  cities,  prin- 
cipally New  York  City,  while  the  plants  of  these  corporations  were 
spread  throughout  the  country. 

14  It  is  frequently  stated  that  the  necessity  for  establishing 
industrial  relations  today  is  the  growth  of  the  factory  system  wherein 
all  personal  contact  is  lost  between  owner  or  manager  and  the  worker. 
While  this  is  true,  it  does  not  sum  up  the  entire  loss.  In  the  system 
of  absentee  directorate  there  are  other  evils  as  well,  and  these  taken 
ti^ether  have  set  up  situations  where  there  have  been  clashes  over 
the  rights,  needs  and  aspirations  of  those  who  belong  to  the  class  of 
employers  and  those  who  form  the  great  group  of  employees.  These 
losses  in  fitness  for  control  may  be  stated  in  this  wise: 

o  The  loss  of  personal  contact  and  relationship  that  formerly 

existed  between  the  master  and  his  skilled  workmen  and 

apprentices 
b  The  loss  due  to   the  lack  of   personal   knowledge  of  the 

work  being  done  on  the  part  of  present-day  directors  and 

managers 
c  The  loss  due  to  the  lack  of  personal  knowledge  of  the 

toob  and  equipment  used  in  production  on  the  part  of 

present-day  managers 
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d  The  loss  of  the  direct  oversight  of  saving  and  conserving 

materials  and  human  effort  on  the  part  of  present-day 

manf^^ers 
e  The  withdrawal  from  productive  work  of  the  families  of 

the  directors  and  managers 
/  The  loss   of  equality  of  living    conditions    between    the 

families  of  the  directors  and  managers  and  the  workers. 

15  The  effect  of  these  losses  in  creating  a  situation  where  there 
may  be  a  clash  of  interests,  and  failure  on  each  side  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  other,  is  brought  home  when  we  contrast  the 
human  relationships  in  the  days  of  craftsmanship  with  those  of  the 
factory  system.  In  former  times  the  employer  or  master  knew  how 
to  do  all  parts  of  the  work  himself,  had  in  fact  done  so  with  his 
own  hands,  was  in  personal  contact  with  all  of  the  tools,  equipment 
and  materials  used  in  his  shop,  had  complete  personal  oversight  of 
everything  that  was  done,  and  held  a  relationship  of  almost  father 
to  son  with  his  apprentices  who,  in  many  cases,  lodged  and  boarded 
in  the  master's  home  and  were  served  by  the  master's  wife  and 
daughters.  Not  only  did  the  master  instruct  his  apprentices  in  the 
requirements  and  skill  of  the  trade,  but  he  likewise  set  them  the 
example  of  right  living.  All  of  the  activities  of  the  master  opened 
to  the  apprentice  as  he  became  able  to  exercise  them.  There  was 
a  complete  community  of  interest  between  the  master,  hia  family, 
his  workmen,  their  families  and  his  apprentices. 

16  By  contrast,  in  American  industry  today  far  too  often  the 
owners  and  directors  live  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  the  workers  in  tlieir  plants,  under  entirely  different  conditions, 
as  varying  as  New  York  City  and  a  Massachusetts  mill  town  or  a 
Middle-West  factory  community.  All  exact  knowledge  one  of  the 
other  is  lacking,  there  is  no  community  of  interest  or  purpose,  and 
no  assurance  that  a  policy  determined  upon  in  the  directors'  room 
will  meet  the  needs  and  rights  of  the  workers  in  some  far  distant 
locality. 

17  It  is  the  creation  of  this  situation  of  absentee  directorate 
that  has  done  much  to  focus  attention  upon  the  necessity  of  develop- 
ing a  body  of  principles,  practice  and  law  to  satisfy  the  needs  and 
safeguard  the  rights  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  or  dependent  upon 
American   industry. 

18  Examination  reveals  six  major  lines  of  development  amid 
the  various  methods,  plans  and  systems  that  have  l)cen  tried  in 
seeking  to  work  out  better  industrial  relations.    These  are: 
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a  Profit-eharing  plans 

b  Methods  of  wage  payment 

c  Methods  and  laws  to  reduce  the  hazards  in  industry  and 
mitigate  the  effects  of  injuries  and  occupational  diseases 

d  Employment  management 

c  Declaration  and  enforcement  during  the  period  of  war  of 
three  rights  of  workers,  namely,  collective  bai^aining, 
restricted  hours  ol  labor  and  the  living  wage.  Declaration 
of  these  same  rights  and  others  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

/  Systems  for  mutual  or  joint  control  by  employers  and 
employees. 

19  A  controlling  reason  for  considering  these  six  lines  of  develop- 
ment is  their  actual  or  promised  permanence  and  widespread  accept- 
ance and  application.  For  this  same  reason  it  does  not  seem  perti- 
nent to  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  devote  space  to  welfare  methods, 
mdustrial  betterment,  suggestion  boxes  or  systems,  shop  gardens, 
factory  bands,  dances,  ministrels,  glee  and  athletic  clubs,  employees' 
loans,  benefit  associations,  pensions  and  many  other  activities  that 
properly  classify  under  our  definition  of  industrial  relations.  With- 
out doubt  successful  applications  of  every  one  of  these  activities 
can  be  mentioned,  and  likewise,  without  doubt,  experiences  can  be 
pointed  out  where  they  have  had  a  beneficial  efTect  in  promoting 
satisfactory  conditions  and  assisting  to  develop  a  "spirit  of  the 
organization."  It  is  more  than  likely  that  many  of  these  activities 
will  always  find  a  place  in  industry,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  be 
a  major  line  of  development,  and  in  fact  all  classify  under  welfare 
work  or  industrial  betterment,  which  have  fallen  into  disrepute  be- 
cause of  the  motive  of  charity  or  paternalism  that  has  inspired  them 
in  many  places. 

20  The  element  of  failure  in  all  these  agencies  is  the  lack  of 
removal  of  the  fear  of  unemployment.  For  the  fundamental  cause 
of  industrial  unrest  is  the  dread  of  losing  the  opportunity  to  work 
and  thereby  secure  the  necessities  of  life,  or  of  being  cut  off  from 
deserved  promotion. 

PROFIT  SHARING 

21  Profit  sharing  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  lines  of 
development  that  become  prominent  during  the  period .  ending  in 
1889.  Approximately  32  firms  that  put  into  effect  some  form  of 
profit-sharing  plan  during  this  period.'  A  few  of  these  were  mer- 
cantile establishments,  but  all  were  large  employers  of  labor. 

>  See  P»Gt  Sh&ring  Between  Employer  and  Employee,  N.  D.  Gilman,  1889. 
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22  Mot  only  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  these  attempts  were 
inspired  by  conditions  of  industrial  unrest,  but  there  is  direct  testi- 
mony to  this  effect  in  two  cases.  The  Globe  Tobacco  Company, 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  entered  into  an  agreement  in  regard  to  its  profit- 
sharing  plan  in  1886  with  the  district  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor; 
and  the  [>Ian  of  the  H.  0.  Nelson  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which 
was  announced  on  March  20  of  that  year,  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
great  railroad  strike,  strikes  in  the  building  trades  and  the  move- 
ment for  the  eight-hour  working  day. 

23  Within  the  past  six  months  a  number  of  large  industrial 
plants  in  this  country  have  announced  or  put  into  effect  profit-shar- 
ing plans,  so  we  seem  to  be  having  a  repetition  of  what  took  place 
during  the  80's  of  the  last  century. 

24  It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  although  profit  sharing 
was  put  into  effect  in  a  number  of  American  industries  a  generation 
ago,  it  has  never  bad  widespread  adoption.  This  fact  may  cause  us 
to  question  its  effectiveness  as  a  promoter  of  good  industrial  rela- 
tions. Several  reasons  are  recognised  for  this  situation:  Payment  of 
gains  under  profit-sharing  plans  are  deferred  and  so  lack  an  imme- 
diate appeal ;  the  gains  do  not  come  directly  nor  entirely  from  the 
efforts  of  the  workers,  but  are  dependent  upon  the  hazards  of  the 
enterprise;  the  amount  distributed  to  any  individual  worker  is 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  only  s  few  cents  an  hour  for  the  year; 
the  amount  shared  by  each  person  among  the  owners  and  nuuiagers 
is  many  times  greater  than  that  received  by  each  workman. 

25  Flans  for  stock  participation  have  the  same  purpose  and 
value  as  those  for  profit  sharing. 

UGTHODS  or  WAGE  PAmSNT 

26  The  pioneer  work  that  has  since  yielded  the  science  and 
practice  of  industrial  management  was  performed  during  this  same 
period  of  industrial  unrest,  that  is,  from  1880  to  1889.  'During  this 
decade  Mr.  Henry  R.  Towne  presented  two  papers  before  this 
Society  that  have  been  frequently  referred  to  as  the  begiimings  of 
the  literature  of  industrial  management.  The  first  was  read  in 
1886.  In  it  Mr.  Towne  called  the  attention  of  his  fellow-engineers 
to  the  need  of  a  study  of  the  financial  and  profit-making  aspects  of 
shop  management.  He  urged  his  asBOciatea  to  become  "economists" 
because  the  engineer  is  one  who  essentially  effects  economy.  His 
second  paper  was  presented  in  1889  and  in  it  was  described  a  gain- 
sharing  plan  that  Mr.  Towne  had  applied  in  his  own  shop.    The 
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object  was  to  enable  his  employees  to  share  the  profits  of  the 
business,  depending  upon  gains  in  efficiency  as  shown  by  careful 
accounting. 

27  Influenced  by  his  study  of  the  epidemics  of  strikes  during  the 
same  decade,  Mr.  F.  A.  Halsey  originated  his  premium  plan  of  wage 
payment  that  was  disclosed  to  this  Society  in  a  professional  paper 
read  at  the  Providence  meeting  in  1891.  In  a  recent  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Halsey  to  the  author  the  activities  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
and  the  great  street-car  strike  in  New  York  City  are  mentioned  as 
two  of  the  events  that  influenced  him  to  study  the  possibility  of 
some  form  of  wage  payment  that  would  reward  the  worker  for 
increased  effort  and  production. 

28  This  same  decade  was  the  period  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Fred- 
erick W.  Taylor,  which  lat«r  on  gave  to  this  Society  several  papers 
outlining  his  system  of  shop  management.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
a  part  of  his  methods  was  a  system  of  wage  payment  known  as  the 
"differential  system." 

29  Since  that  time  several  other  methods  of  wage  payment 
have  been  originated  and  developedj  so  that  today  we  recognize 
some  half  a  dozen  that  have  more  or  less  extensive  application. 
Each  one  has  been  developed  with  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
relationships  between  employer  and  employee  in  regard  to  the 
division  of  the  earnings  and  profits  of  industry,  or  to  provide  an 
extra  reward  for  extra  productive  effort. 

THE    "saPETY-FIRST"    HOVEUBNT  AND   WORKMEN'S   COMPENSATION 

30  About  1910  American  juries  began  to  award  large  sums 
in  suits  for  personal  damages,  where  the  plaintiff  had  been  injured 
by  machinery  or  otherwise  in  industry.  Employers  turned  to  lia- 
bility-insiutince  companies  to  defend  these  suits  and  settle  with 
their  employees,  thus  bringing  an  outside  party  between  them  and 
their  workers.  Appreciation  of  the  hazards  in  industry  and  the 
hardships  endured  by  incapacitated  workmen  and  their  families, 
not  only  during  the  period  of  recovery  from  the  injury  itself  but 
perhaps  throughout  the  life  of  the  wage  earner  due  to  decreased 
earning  power,  gave  rise  to  the  "safety-first"  movement  and  the 
enactment  of  workmen's  compensation  laws. 

31  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  safety-first  movement  was 
fostered  largely  by  men  residing  west  of  Pittsburgh,  numy  of  whom 
were  in  the  employ  of  large  corporations  where  directorates  were  in 
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New  York  City,  Furthermore  it  was  from  the  outset  a  young  man's 
movement.  Here  and  there  a  few  progressive  firms  paid  generous 
compensation  voluntarily  before  laws  were  passed  making  this 
practice  compulsory.  Mr.  John  L.  Henning  instituted  such  a  plan 
in  1904  in  a  mining  operation  in  Louisiana  of  which  be  was  chief 
engineer.  Thb  is  the  earliest  attempt  of  this  kind  in  the  United 
States  that  has  reached  the  author's  attention. 

32  In  the  enactment  of  compensation  laws  the  rights  and  needs 
of  the  community  were  recognized.  An  entirely  different  view  of  the 
legal  relationship  of  employer  and  employee  was  taken  than  that 
which  had  existed  before,  and  which  was  summed  up  in  the  expreS' 
sion  "master  and  servant."  The  responsibility  for  the  injuries  waa 
placed  squarely  upon  the  industry  through  the  employer,  and  in 
boards  and  commissions,  machinery  was  set  up  to  make  sure  that 
employees  would  receive  the  compensation  to  which  they  were 
entitled.  There  are  now  39  states  which  have  compensation  laws. 
The  first  was  New  Jersey  and  the  effective  date  was  July  4,  1911. 

33  But  the  safety-first  movement  has  yielded  much  more  than 
this  groi^i  of  legal  enactments.  There  ha«  grown  up  a  large  body 
of  practice  in  regard  to  safeguarding  machinery  and  working  spaces, 
establishing  and  operating  first-aid  rooms  and  factory  hospitals, 
toward  improving  the  heating,  ventilation  and  sanitary  conditions 
in  factories,  removing  or  mitigating  conditions  tending  toward  occu- 
pational disease,  providing  medical,  dental  and  nursing  service  for 
the  families  of  employees,  estabUshing  medical  examinations  before 
employment  and  at  stated  intervals  thereafter,  teaching  personal 
hygiene  to  employees  and  their  families,  and,  in  fact,  a  complete 
new  outlook  in  regard  to  the  health  and  physical  welfare  of  all  who  are 
engaged  in  industry.     Through  it  all  there  has  been  a  moral  motive. 

34  The  movement  has  also  brought  into  being  two  strong 
organizations,  the  National  Safety  Council  and  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Bureau.  In  addition  there  is  an  association  of  phy- 
sicians who  are  engaged  in  industrial  practice. 

35  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  has  contrib- 
uted to  this  development  through  taking  the  initiative  in  preparing 
several  safety  codes  or  standards-  It  is  estimated  that  the  safety- 
first  movement  of  the  past  ten  years  has  reduced  the  number  of 
annual  fatal  accidents  in  the  United  States  from  35,000  to  22,000 
with  a  corresponding  lessening  of  maiming  and  disabling  accidents. 
This  line  of  development  is  the  most  significant  of  all  from  the  view- 
point of  the  interests  of  the  conununity. 
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EHPLOTUBNT  MANAGEMENT 

36  Since  1916  there  haa  come  into  prominence  what  is  now 
recognized  as  a  new  profession  in  industry,  that  of  employment 
management.  It  comprehends  in  its  broadest  interpretation  the 
establishment  of  all  poUcies  and  direction  of  all  of  the  functions  hav- 
ing to  do  with  personnel.  It  has  taken  over,  expanded  and  developed 
the  former  work  of  hiring  and  discharging,  has  sought  to  reduce 
labor  turnover  and  has  fostered  and  directed  those  activities  which 
are  usually  comprehended  under  the  term  welfare. 

37  The  oldest  organized  employment  department  of  which 
the  author  has  knowledge  has  been  in  operation  about  nineteen 
years  in  the  plant  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio, 
In  1907  Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Porter  in  a  discussion  of  a  paper  presented 
before  this  Society  called  attention  to  the  evils  of  labor  turnover 
and  outlined  some  methods  that  he  had  taken  for  its  reduction. 
In  1914  Mr.  Magnus  W.  Alexander  presented  a  striking  address 
before  a  convention  of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation in  which  he  gave  statistics  gathered  from  some  twelve  metal- 
working  plants  revealing  the  tremendous  amount  of  the  turnover 
of  labor  and  its  excessive  cost.  A  small  group  of  men  in  and  around 
Boston,  Mass.,  worked  on  this  problem  of  employment  for  a  niunber 
of  years  and  as  early  as  1910  organized  the  Boston  Employment 
Managers'  Association. 

38  But  the  movement  did  not  gain  headway  until  about  1916 
when  it  was  ready  for  the  truly  marvelous  expansion  that  has  taken 
place  during  the  period  of  the  war.  The  April  1919  issue  of 
Personnel,  the  official  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Employment  Managers  lists  27  employment  managers'  associations. 
In  addition,  a  National  Employment  Manners  Association  was 
formed  in  May  1918.  No  other  line  of  development  in  industrial 
relations  has  had  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  employment  manage- 
ment. But  the  impelling  motive  has  not  been  entirely  that  of 
fostering  good  industrial  relations,  although  that  result  has  come  in 
many  cases  where  the  work  has  been  well  done.  The  major  reason 
in  the  minds  of  most  industrial  executives  in  establishing  employ- 
ment departments  has  been  to  secure  employees  during  the  period 
of  labor  scarcity  and  to  find  out  why  men  leave.  Another  impetus 
to  the  movement  came  through  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  insisting  that  such  departments  should  be  installed 
in  plants  manufacturing  munitions,  war  supplies  and  ships.    To 
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meet  the  demasd  for  trained  manners  a  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  established  six-week  courses  in  employment  management 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department.  Since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  several  of  these  have  been  modified  and  put  on  what 
will  probably  prove  to  be  a  permanent  basis. 


DECLARED    RIGHTS   IN    INDUSTRIAL   RELATIONS 

38  As  a  war  measure  President  Wilson  by  proclamation  created 
a  National  War  Labor  Board  to  establish  principles  and  policies  in 
regard  to  the  employment  and  utilization  of  labor  durii^  the  period 
of  war,  more  particularly  in  war  industries,  and  to  set  up  machinery 
for  considering  and  adjusting  grievances.  At  the  outset  this  Board 
declared  three  rights  of  labor:  The  right  to  oi^anize  and  bargain 
collectively;  the  right  to  a  limited  number  of  hours  of  labor;  tile 
right  to  a  living  wage. 

40  The  Peace  Treaty  written  at  Versailles  recognizes  these 
three  rights  and  several  other  principles  that  are  of  "special  and 
ui^nt  importance."    Appendix  No.  1  gives  the  text. 

41  The  recognition  of  these  rights  is  a  great  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  relations,  and  they  can  never  be  abrogated  in 
American  industry.  The  same  situation  is  reflected  in  British  con- 
ditions as  shown  by  the  summary  of  the  report  of  the  Employer's 
Industrial  Commission  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 


MUTUAL  OR  JOINT  CONTBOL 

42  The  sixth  major  line  of  development  has  to  do  with  control 
in  industry.  Students  of  the  present  condition  of  unrest  have  pointed 
out  that  the  fundamental  is  a  "Btruggle  for  control,"  the  opposing 
forces  being  the  owners  and  the  workers.  The  expression  "industrial 
democracy"  is  frequently  used  as  describing  a  state  that  is  about  to 
come,  or  is  now  being  ushered  in.  The  parallel  between  our  political 
democracy  and  the  expected  industrial  form  is  sometimes  put  in  this 
wise:  The  sl(%an  that  gave  birth  to  this  nation  and  brought -our 
poUtical  democracy  was,  "No  taxation  without  representation." 
The  parallel  slogan  expressive  of  the  movement  to  bring  industrial 
democracy  is  "No  control  without  representation." 

43  The  method  that  is  being  followed  to  put  this  ideal  into 
practice  is  the  shop  committee.  It  is  a  new  development.  Approxi- 
mately 105  firms  in  this  countiy  have  some  form  of  representative 
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shop  committee.  The  oldest  was  put  into  effect  in  1903  and  most 
of  them  were  started  in  1918.  Bridgeport  alone  has  44  plants 
where  this  system  is  in  force.  The  plan  installed  by  Mr.  H.  F.  J. 
Porter  in  1903  in  the  plant  of  the  Nemst  Lamp  Company  in  Pitts- 
burgh was  described  by  him  in  an  article  published  in  The  Engine- 
ering Magazine  in  August  1905.  The  shop  committee  was  made  up 
of  secretly-elected  employees  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  shop 
superintendent.  Conditions  in  the  plant  that  might  be  bettered  for 
the  employees  were  discussed,  and  the  committee  evidently  func- 
tioned as  a  safety-first  committee  as  well  as  a  representative  shop 
committee. 

44  Without  doubt  the  success  of  the  safety  committees  with 
which  there  has  been  some  six  or  seven  years  of  experience  has 
paved  the  way  in  many  plants  for  the  representative  shop  committee. 
In  fact,  a  prediction  of  this  development  is  found  in  a  paper  presented 
before  this  Society  in  1915  written  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cameron.' 

45  A  general  classification  of  these  shop  committee  plans 
yields  three  types: 

46  The  first  sets  up  an  ot^anisation  roughly  paralleling  the 
Cabinet,  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  Cabinet  may  consist  of  some  or  all  of  the  direc- 
tors or  higher  executives  of  the  plant.  The  Senate  may  consist  of 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  foremen,  while  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  a  body  secretly  elected  by  the  employees. 

47  A  second  type  divides  the  workers  in  the  plants  into  divisions, 
each  having  a  definitely  determined  and  equal  number  of  employees, 
not  necessarily  defined  according  to  craft  or  occupation.  Any  one 
division  may  include  employees  from  several  trades  and  doing 
varying  kinds  of  work.  Each  division  secretly  elects  its  own  repre- 
sentative and  these  representatives  coming  together  form  the  shop 
conmiittee.  This  plan  is  simple,  but  is  not  adapted  to  industries 
where  there  is  a  high  degree  of  oi^anization  or  where  the  workers 
naturally  divide  into  a  series  of  recc^nized  trades. 

48  The  thu-d  plan  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  and  installed  under  its  direction  in  a  number  of  plants 
making  war  materials.  Its  essential  features  are  outlined  in  the 
following  official  statement  of  procedure  for  election: 

Shop  committees  shall  be  selected  to  meet  with  an  equal  or  lesser  number  of 
representatives  to  be  selected  by  the  employer.    Each  department  or  sectioD  of 
'  The  Attitude  of  the  Employer  Towards  Accident  Prevention  and  Work- 
men's Compensation,  W.  U.  Cameron,  Trans.  Am.  Soo.  M.  E.,  vol.  37,  p.  905. 
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the  shop  ehall  be  entitled  to  one  committeetnaa  (or  each  one  hundred  employees 
employed  in  the  department  or  section.  If  in  any  department  or  section  there 
shall  be  employees  in  excess  of  any  even  hundred,  then  an  additional  committee- 
man may  be  elected,  providing  the  additional  employees  beyond  the  even  hundred 
shall  be  fifty  or  more;  if  less  than  fifty  no  additional  representation  shall  be 
allowed.  Aa  an  example:  In  a  department  or  section  employing  330  men,  three 
committeemen  will  be  elected;  in  a  department  employing  375  men,  four  com- 
mitteemen will  be  elected. 

49  In  plants  where  shop  conunittees  have  been  in  operation 
for  some  time  a  wide  variety  of  topics  has  come  up  for  discussion 
and  determination.  One  grouping  lists  some  forty-two  different 
kinds  of  matters,  of  which  only  one  was  wages.  The  plans  are  too 
new,  however,  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  effect  they  may  have 
in  developing  good  industrial  relations.  But  a  sufficient  amount 
of  experience  has  already  been  accumulated  to  indicate  that  the 
application  of  the  ideas  of  joint  consideration  and  control  on  the 
part  of  emplt^ers  and  employees  will  produce  favorable  results. 
To  reach  a  workable  basis  the  employer  must  voluntarily  limit  his 
own  authority  and  agree  to  conduct  his  business  by  the  rule  of  rea- 
son and  even-handed  justice  as  interpreted  by  the  representative 
shop  committee  that  he  may  set  up.  The  plan  seems  to  restore, 
so  far  as  possible  in  a  large-scale  business,  the  simple  and  effective 
relationship  that  used  to  exist  between  the  master  and  skilled  work- 
man, and  which  lat^ely  exists  even  today  between  the  small  employer 
and  his  half-dozen  employees. 

50  A  rather  more  formal  mechanism  for  establishing  representa- 
tion in  industry  is  the  protocol  system  worked  out  in  the  coat  and 
suit  trade  in  New  York  City,  and  which  has  been  applied  in  a  few 
other  instances  in  similar  trades. 

51  From  one  viewpoint  the  rapidly  developing  movement  to 
put  shop  conunittees  into  effect  in  the  United  States  is  a  confession 
on  the  part  of  employers  and  those  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
industrial  enterprises  that  they  have  already  lost  some  of  their 
control.  Under  such  condition  there  is  a  readiness  to  experiment. 
From  another  viewpoint  it  is  an  earnest  attempt  to  find  a  basis  of 
democratic  cooperation  in  the  control  of  industry. 

52  A  parallel  movement  has  taken  place  in  Great  Britain  lead- 
ing to  the  proposal  to  establish  Industrial  Councils,  through  which 
the  British  Government  may  promote  effective  codperation  between 
the  oi^anined  employers  and  workers,  believing  that  representative 
government  in  industry  will  foster  good  relations. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  MOTIVBB 

53  After  having  sketched  these  six  hnes  of  development  in 
improving  industrial  relations  and  in  building  up  a  great  body  of 
principle,  practice  and  law,  it  is  wise  to  examine  some  of  the  pre- 
dominating motives. 

54  One  that  came  into  play  early  and  brought  to  the  front 
those  practices  and  activities  smnmed  up  under  the  headii^  wel- 
fare work  and  industrial  betterment  was  the  motive  of  altruism. 
The  successful  manufacturer,  taking  the  part  of  the  autocratic 
benefactor,  enjoyed  the  swelling  of  the  heart  and  feeling  of  personal 
gratification  that  came  to  him  when  he  arranged  for  the  spending 
of  money  to  provide  conveniences  and  benefits  for  his  employees, 
as  bathrooms,  restaurants,  fiower  gardens,  reading  rooms,  rest 
rooms,  and  the  like.  But  workers  are  quick  to  resent  favors  if  they 
are  substituted  for  justice,  and  the  welfare  movement  as  such  has 
very  properly  been  discredited  and  has  practically  disappeared, 
although  many  of  its  activities  have  been  retained  but  inspired  by 
a  different  and  proper  motive. 

55  The  safety-fiiBt  movement  from  its  inception  was  influenced 
by  engineers  who  saw  the  essential  economy  in  preserving  the  life 
and  limb  of  the  workers.  The  employers  translated  this  engineer- 
ing economic  viewpoint  into  the  commercial  motive  "it  pays." 
Selfish  though  this  was  and  is,  nevertheless  it  was  neither  charitable 
nor  paternalistic,  and  because  the  movement  had  a  firm  basis  in 
sound  industrial  econ(Hnics  and  in  morals  it  has  met  with  deserved 
and  widespread  success. 

56  But  even  this  engineering-commercial  motive  is  inadequate 
to  provide  the  impetus  for  the  developing  of  the  industrial  relations 
that  we  all  hope  for.  It  does  not  comprehend  the  interests  of  all 
who  are  dependent  upon  and  must  be  served  by  productive  industry; 
80  many  of  the  leaders  of  thought  on  industrial  matters  have  de- 
clared and  emphasized  another,  motive,  saying  that  it  must  pre- 
dominate and  prevail  else  we  will  never  have  the  development  that 
we  need.  This  is  the  one  of  sendee.  Mr.  H.  L.  Gantt,  in  an  article 
in  the  May,  1919,  issue  of  Industrial  Managemeni,  presents  tite  motive 
of  service  as  applied  in  bis  own  consulting  work.  Once  it  becomes 
active  we  can  hope  for  the  working  out  of  a  new  body  of  principle 
and  practice  in  regard  to  industrial  relations  that  will  bring  far  happier 
conditions  than  any  we  have  yet  experienced. 
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57  With  this  developmeDt  of  motive  has  bees  a  broadening 
of  the  recognition  of  thoee  who  are  interested  in  the  proper  carrying 
on  of  industry  itself.  In  the  early  days  the  expression  "master  and 
man"  or  the  legal  "master  and  servant"  summed  up  these  interests 
and  relationships,  but  as  industry  developed  and  the  clash  of  rights, 
needs  and  aspirations  became  apparent  the  familiar  term  became 
"capital  and  labor,"  used  more  particularly  to  denominate  antago- 
nistic forces.  In  fact,  this  term  is  used  very  generally  at  the  present 
time,  although  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  can  be  no  con- 
flict between  capital  as  such  and  labor,  for  we  cannot  conceive  of  a 
man  fighting  with  accumulated  wealth  represented  in  the  physical 
means  of  production.  So,  to  clarify  thinking  some  authors  have 
insisted  that  we  should  use  the  term  "capitalists  and  laborers"  in- 
stead of  capital  and  labor.  Point  is  given  to  this  contention  by  a 
quotation  from  a  speech  delivered  by  President  Xincoht  before  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Society  in  1859:  "Labor  is  prior  to,  and  in- 
dependent of,  capital  —  in  fact,  capital  is  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could 
never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor  can  exist 
without  capital,  but  capital  could  never  have  existed  without  labor." 

58  The  next  development  of  interests  brought  consideration  of 
the  needs  and  rights  of  the  pubhc,  which  depends  upon  the  proper 
carrying  on  of  industry  for  much  of  its  well-being.  This  thought 
brought  a  new  grouping  —  "capitalists,  laborers  and  the  public," 
Quite  recently  in  studies  of  industrial  relations  some  writers  have 
included  five  parties,  namely:  The  capitalists  who  supply  the 
materials  and  means  for  production;  the  laborers  who  supply  pro- 
ductive capacity;  the  managers  who  provide  direction  and  control; 
the  community  in  which  the  industry  is  located  and  upon  whose 
operation  its  welfare  to  a  certain  extent  depends;  and  the  public 
that  purchases  the  articles  and  goods  produced. 

59  There  is  more  than  ample  reason  for  including  the  interests 
of  the  community  and  public  in  any  such  classification.  The  laws 
regulating  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children,  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  hazards  in  industry,  and  for  compensation  for  industrial 
accidents  are  but  one  expression  of  the  rights  of  the  conunimity 
as  well  as  the  worker  in  the  operation  of  industry. 

60  Before  justice  can  be  framed  in  the  form  of  law  there  must 
have  been  developed  a  body  of  general  principles.  It  is  evident 
that  the  principles  underlying  industrial  relations  are  now  in  a 
process  of  rapid  formulation.    It  is  probable  that  before  long  our 
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courts  will  have  to  pass  upon  an  increasing  number  of  industrial- 
relations  controversies.  Such  matters  are  justiciable  today;  they 
were  not  twenty  years  ago.  We  may  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
controversies  in  regard  to  such  rights  will  become  just  as  justiciable 
as  any  controversy  in  regard  to  property.  It  is  possible  that  when 
this  time  comes  it  will  be  properly  referred  to  as  the  era  of  industrial 
democracy. 

61  Three  tendencies  in  this  development  of  industrial  relations 
seem  to  be  new  though  they  are  not  novel. 

62  The  first  is  the  acceptance  of  the  motive  of  service,  which  on 
moral  grounds  declares  for  recognition  of  the  rights,  needs  and  aspi- 
rations of  every  one  eng^^  in  or  dependent  upon  industry.  It  is 
the  engineering  viewpoint  rendered  unselfish. 

63  The  second  ia  the  willii^ness  to  consider  workers  in  groups. 
By  training  and  experience  the  engineer  has  only  been  willing  to 
look  upon  workers  as  individuals.  Two  of  the  governing  principles 
that  have  brought  modem  industry  to  its  present  heights  are  the 
division  of  labor  which  minutely  subdivides  the  job,  and  the  selec- 
tion and  adaptation  of  the  worker  which  individualizes  him  and 
attempts  to  fit  him  to  some  particular  task,  tool  or  machine.  This 
is  the  viewpoint  of  specialization  which  deals  only  with  units. 

64  But  in  industrial  relations  the  workers  must  be  considered 
in  groups  or  in  the  mass.  This  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  industrial 
psychologist  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  technical  engineer,  and 
the  latter  has  been  slow  to  understand  that  his  methods  of  sub- 
division and  specialization  cannot  be  used  successfully  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  industrial  relations.  Much  has  been  said  about 
fostering  cooperation,  but  little  progress  has  been  made.  A  reason 
for  this  situation  is  found  in  the  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part 
of  industrial  executives  that  to  build  morale  or  the  spirit  of  the  organi- 
zation their  working  people  must  be  appealed  to  in  the  mass  and 
not  as  individuals. 

65  The  development  of  the  safety  committees  b^an  to  open 
the  eyes  of  industrial  executives  as  to  what  might  be  accomplished 
once  employees  as  a  body  had  a  chance  to  express  their  desires 
and  opinions.  The  present  movement  to  establish  shop  conunittees 
will  carry  this  experience  further  and  into  new  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lems of  industrial  relations.  The  experience  so  gained  will  show 
the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  dbcarding  the  individualistic 
viewpoint  of  the  engineer.  It  will  also  bring  the  passing  of  arbi- 
trary and  autocratic  decisions. 
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66  The  third  tendency  is  toward  mutual  or  joint  control,  toward 
mutuality  and  the  working  out  of  representation.  It  is  an  expression 
of  detaocratic  ideals. 

67  From  the  experience  of  the  past  and  in  the  face  of  the  ten- 
dencies and  forces  now  operating  we  may  confidently  expect  s  greater 
development  in  industrial  relations  during  the  immediately  forth- 
coming years  than  in  any  preceding  equal  period  of  time.  May 
engineers  accept  their  entire  responsibility  and  perform  fully  their 
duty  in  working  out  proper  solutions  of  the  problems  presented! 


APPENDIX  NO.  1 

The  general  principles  in  regard  to  labor  incorporated  in  the 
German  Peace  Treaty  signed  at  Versailles  and  found  in  Part  XIII, 
Section  11,  Article  427,  are  as  follows: 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  recogiuung  that  the  well-being,  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  of  industrial  wage  earners  is  of  supreme  international 
importance,  have  framed,  in  order  to  further  this  great  end,  the  permanent 
machinery  provided  for  in  Section  I  and  aamciated  with  that  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Hey  recognise  that  the  differences  of  climate,  habits,  and  customs  of 
economic  opportunity  and  industrial  tradition,  make  strict  uniformity  in  the 
conditions  of  labor  difficult  of  immediate  attainment.  But,  holding  as  they  do, 
that  labor  should  not  be  regarded  merely  as  an  article  of  commerce,  they  think 
that  there  are  methods  and  principles  for  regulating  labor  conditions  which  all 
industrial  communities  should  endeavor  to  apply,  so  far  as  their  special  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

Among  these  methods  and  principles,  the  following  eeem  to  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  be  of  special  and  urgent  importance. 

First:  The  guiding  principle  above  enunciated  that  labor  should  not  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce. 

Second:  The  right  of  association  for  all  lawful  purposes  by  the  employed 
as  well  as  by  the  employers. 

Third:  The  payment  to  the  employed  of  a  wage  adequate  to  maintain 
a  reasonable  standard  of  life  as  this  is  understood  in  their  time  and  country- 
Fourth:  The  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  day  or  a  forty-eight  hour  week 
as  the  standard  to  be  aimed  at  where  it  has  not  already  been  attained. 

Fifth:  The  adoption  of  a  weekly  rest  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  which 
should  include  Sunday  wherever  practicable. 

Sixth;  The  abolition  of  child  labor  and  the  imposition  of  such  limitations 
on  the  labor  of  young  persons  as  shall  permit  the  continuation  of  their  education 
and  assure  their  proper  physical  development. 

Seventh:  The  principle  that  men  and  women  should  receive  equal  re- 
muneration for  work  of  equal  value. 
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ESghth;  Iha  atandard  set  by  Uw  in  each  ooumtoy  with  respect  to  the  oon- 
ditions  of  labor  ehould  have  due  Tc^ard  to  the  equitable  economic  beatment  of 
all  workers  lawfully  reeident  therein. 

Ninth:  Each  State  should  make  provision  for  a  Bystem  of  inspection  in 
which  women  should  take  part  in  order  to  insure  the  deforcement  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  employed. 

Without  claiming  that  these  methods  and  principles  are  either  complete 
or  final,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  well  fitted  to 
guide  the  policy  of  the  League  of  Nations;  and  that,  if  adopted  by  the  industrial 
communities  who  are  membora  of  the  League,  and  saf^uarded  in  practice  by  an 
adequate  system  of  such  inspection,  they  will  confer  lasting  benefits  upon  the 
wage  earners  of  the  world. 


APPENDIX  NO.  2 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Harrison  W.  Graver,  director,  the 
following  list  of  references  to  magazine  articles  and  books  treating 
of  industrial  relations  has  been  compiled  by  the  Engineering  Societies 
Library: 

Labor  and  CAPrrAL  —  Industbiaii  Rxlatiohb 


1913  —  Church,  A.  H. 

PracUcal  FrinciiJes  of  Rational  Mani^ement.    1013.    (la  Kogng. 
Mag.,  T.  45,  p.  24-33,  Apr.) 
Fbbt,  J.  P. 

Relationship  of  Scientific  Management  to  Labor.    1913.     (In  Iron 
Ttade  Rev.,  v.  52,  p.  917-8,  Apr.  17) 

Is  Taking  a  Job  Selling  a  Comntodity  or  Making  an  InvestmentT 
1913.     (In  Amer.  Mach.,  v.  38,  p.  875-6,  May  22) 

JOBKB,   A.    F. 

Employer's  Right  to  Empktyee's  Invention.    1913.     (In  Elec.  WId., 
V.  61,  p.  152,  Jan.  18) 

1914  —  Cooperation  Between  Capital  and  Labor.    1914.    (In  Engng.  A  Min. 

Jnl.,  V.  97,  p.  1307-8,  June  27) 
DonoE,  J.  M. 

Living  in  Harmony  with  Your  Workmen.     1014     (In  Ind.  Eng., 
T.  14,  p.  7-0,  Jan.) 
Dburt,  H.  B. 

Organised  Labor  and  Scientific  Management.     1914.     (In  Ind. 
Eng.,  V.  14,  p.  99-101,  Mar.) 

Greatest  Need  of  the  World  Today.    1914.    {In  Iron  Tr.  Bev.,  v. 
55,  p.  197,  217-8,  July  30) 

PoPB,  a. 

New  Unionism.    1914.    (In  Amer.  Ind.,  v.  14,  p.  S-9,  June.) 
How  Will  Manufacturers  Hold  Home  Market?    Symposium.    1914. 
(In  Iron  Tr.  Rev.,  v.  64,  p.  l-IO,  Jan.  1) 
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NiviK,  A.  P. 

Problans  of  American  Industry.  1914.  (In  Amer.  Ind.,  v.  14, 
p.  12-3,  Mv.) 

Price  of  Labor  Expreoaed  in  Tenns  of  Food  Fuel.    Iftl4.     (In  Sci. 
Amer.  Suppl.,  t.  78,  p.  32,  July  11) 
Spbbx,  W.  H. 

Cooperation  the  Hope  of  Labor.  1914.  (In  Amer.  Ind.,  v.  14,  p. 
14-15,  Fab.) 

1915  — Kbnt,  R.  T. 

Scientific  Management  and  the  Labor  Problem.     1916.     (In  Ind. 
Eng.,  V.  14,  p.  418-21,  Nov.) 
Valentink,  R.  G. 

New  Certificate  of  Character  for  Manufacturers.  1915.  (In  Ind. 
Eng.,  V.  15,  p.  40-3,  Feb.) 

1916  — BsBwm,  D.  C. 

Revolutionary  Trend  of  Foreign  Labor.  1916.  (In  Textile  Wld., 
V.  51,  p.  4131+,  Sept.  23.    Amer.  Ind.,  t.  17,  p.  113-«,  Oct.) 

Coal  Mining,  Politics  and  Labor.     1916.     (In  Coal  Age,  v.  10,  p. 
358-g,  Sll-2,  684-5;  Aug,  26,  Sept.  2,  23,  Oct.  21) 
ElXABD,  H,  F. 

Labor  Conditions.    1916.     (In  Engng.  &  Mia.  Jnl.,  v.  102,  p.  1064, 
Deo.  16) 
Embbt,  J.  A. 

Labor  Organisations  and  Government.  1916.  (In  Amer.  Ind.,  v. 
16,  p.  18-21,  May) 

Industrial  Effidency  and  Industrial  Peace.  1916.  (In  Inland  Ptr., 
V.  57,  p.  196-7,  May) 

Industrial  Peace.    1916.     {In  En^neer,  v.  122,  p.  533,  Dec.  15) 

Labor  and  Capita  Problem.  1916.  (InEngng.&Min.Jnl.,v.  102, 
p.  738-40,  Oct.  21) 

Labor  and  Wage  Situations  from  Various  Angles.  1916.  (In  Eleo. 
Wld.,  v.  68,  p.  1084-6,  Dec.  2) 

Labor  Conditions  After  the  War.  1916.  (In  Met.  A  Chem.  Eng., 
T.  16,  p.  277,  Sept.  15) 

Labw  Disputes  and  Public  Utilities;  Meeting  of  Academy  of  Poli- 
tical Science.     1916.     (In  Elec.  Ry.  Jnl.,  v.  48,  p.  1106-9,  Nov.  25) 

Labor  Problem.     1916.     (In  Engr.,  v.  122,  p.  238-9,  Sept.  15) 

Labor's  Delusion  and  Dtuiger.     1916.    (In  Engr.,  v.  122,  p.  401, 
Nov.  3) 
Pora,  G. 

Closer  Cooperation  Between  Employers.     1916.     (In  Amei.  Ind., 
*.  17,  p.  12-4,  Sept.) 
RATiioNn,  W.  G. 

Relations  Between  Capital  and  Labor.  1916.  (In  Ry.  Age,  v.  61, 
p.  1124,  Dec.  22.) 

RCBLANDSB,  F.  E. 

Sabotage  —  Actual  and  Mental.  1916.  (In  Amer.  Ind.,  v.  17,  p. 
17-9,  Sept.) 

Solution  of  the  Labor  Problem.  1916.  (In  Eng.  Rec.,  v.  74,  p. 
399,  Sept.  30.) 
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StoNet,  G, 

Praeident's  Address  to  the  En^neering  Section  of  the  British  Ano- 
cUtion.    1916.     (la  Engr.,  \.  122,  p.  205-7,  Sept.  8.    Excerpta:  Elec. 
Wld.,  V.  68,  p.  870-1,  Oct.  28.) 
WSI98,  G. 

Bridging  the  Chasm  Between  Capital  and  Labor.    1916.     (tn 
Amer.  Ind.,  v.  17,  p.  22-3,  Nov.) 
Wbbton,  G. 

Securing  Industrial  Democracy.    1916.     (In  Elec.  Ry.  Jnl.,  v.  48, 
p.  1205-6,  Dec.  9.) 
Weston,  J. 

Industrial  Democracy  with  Particular  Refereoce  to  the  Relations 
between  Capital  and  Labor.  1916.  (In  W.  8oc.  Eagn-  Jnl-,  ▼■  22, 
p.  125-30,  Mar.,  1917.  Abstract,  Elec.  Rev.  &  Western  Electrician,  v. 
69,  p.  1011,  Dee.  9, 1916.  Discusuon,  W.  Soc.  Engra.  Jnl.,  v.  22,  p.  131- 
53,  Mar.,  1017.) 

1917  —  BABms,  C. 

Industrial  Peace.    1917.     (In  Engr.,  v.  123,  p.  35-6,  Jan.  12.) 
Bebbt,  G.  L. 

Sharing  the  Responsibility  of  Industry.  1917.  (In  Inland  Ptr., 
V.  58,  p.  670-1  Feb.) 

Changing  Existing  Standards;  Statement  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  Respecting  National  Labor  Situation.    1917.     (In 
Amer.  Ind.,  v.  18,  p.  33-6,  Nov.) 
HopoB,  J. 

How  Great  Britain  b  Meeting  the  I^bor  Problem.  1917.  (In 
Factory,  v.  19,  p.  21-4,  July.    HI.  Plans.) 

Industrial  Councils;  Report  of  SutMwmmittee  of  Government  Re- 
construction Committee.    1917.    (In  Engr.,  v.  124,  p.  10,  13,  July  6.) 

Industrial  Reconstruction.  1917.  (In  Ilium.  Engr.,  v.  10,  p.  243, 
Sept.) 

Industry  and  the  Wliitley  report.    1917.     (In  Engr.,  v.  124,  p.  169, 
Aug.  24,) 
Kent,  S. 

War  Problems.  1917.  (In  Engng.  News,  v.  79,  p.  957-S,  Nov.  22.) 
LoNatuDOB,  M. 

President's  Addre«8,  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.    1917. 
(In  Engr.,  v.  123,  p.  373-4,  Apr.  27.) 
NoxoN,  F.  W. 

Paradox  of  Unrest.     1917.     (In  Amer.  Ind.,  v.  18,  p.  15-8,  Ai^.) 

Secret  of  E>evelopment.  1917.  (In  Engr.,  v.  123,  p.  85,  Jan.'26.) 
Wai,kbr,  p.  F. 

Ethical  Tendencies  in   Modern  Industrialiem.    1917.     (In  Ind. 
Management,  v.  S3,  p.  877-85,  Sept.) 
Wheeler,  H.  A. 

Organized  Labor  and  Business  Must  Accept  Equal  Oblations. 
1917.     (In  Eng.  Rec.,  v.  75,  p.  219-21,  Feb.  10.) 

1918  — Alexanobb,  M.  W. 

Elements  of  the  Labor  Problem;  with  Discussion.  1918.  (In 
TextUe  Wld.,  v.  63,  p.  5143~4a,  May  4.) 
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Important  Phasee  of  the  Labor  Problem.  1018.  (Id  Iron  Age,  v. 
102,  p.  1259-61,  1322-6,  Nov.  21-28.) 

B&bsoD  Conference  on  Co6pention.     1918.     (In  Amer.  Mach.,  v. 
49,  p.  749-52,  Oct.  24.) 
Bropht,  J.  F. 

Brii^ing  Capital  and  Labor  Together.  1918.  (Id  Ind.  Manage- 
ment, V.  55,  p.  40-1,  Jan.) 

Causes  of  Labor  Unrest  Pointed  Out  by  National  Mediation  Board. 
I91S.     (In  Elec.  Ry.  Jnl.,  v.  51,  p.  333,  Feb.  16.) 
Cbanniko,  J.  P. 

Man  Power.  1918.  (In  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.  Bull.  137,  p. 
963-9,  May.  Iron  Trade  Rev.,  v.  62,  p.  1611-3,  June  27.  Jnl.  Amer. 
Soc.  Mech.  EngTB.,  v.  40,  p.  4M-5,  June.) 

CoOperalJon  of  Employers  and  Employed  in  Industry;  Safety  Devices 
and  Measures;  Cooperation  the  National  Ideal;  Series  of  Posters  Issued 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conservation  Movement.     1918.     (In  Amer. 
Ind.,  V.  18,  p.  26-7,  May,) 
Fb&boni,  C. 

Plan  of  Democracy  in  Business.     1919.     (In  Iron  Age,  v.  101,  p. 
1402-4,  May  30.) 
Good,  E.  T. 

Wa^s  and  Profits  in  British  Industry.  1918.  (In  Engr.,  v.  12fi, 
p.  47-8,  Jan.  18.) 

Government  War-Labor  Policy.     I91S.     (In  Amer.  Macb.,  v.  48, 
p.  489-90,  Mar.  21.) 
Hatnks,  G.  H. 

Small  Industry  in  a  Democracy;  Abstracts.  1918.  (In  Jnl. 
Amer.  Soc.  Mech.  Engrs.,  v.  40,  pt.  1,  p.  533-8,  July.  Iron  Tr.  Rev.,  v. 
62,  p.  1607-10,  June  27.    ExcerpU.    Iron  Age,  v.  102,  p.  77,  July  11.) 

HORTON,    J. 

Compulsory  Arbitration  b  Opposed  by  InveBtigators  of  British 
Industrial  Unrest.  1918.  (In  Iron  Trade  Rev.,  v.  63,  p.  266-7,  Aug.  1.) 
Important  Developments  Relating  to  Labor  and  Capital.  1918.  (In 
Met.  &  Chem.  Engng.,  v.  18,  p.  393-5,  Apr.  IS.) 
Inspiring  Harmony  Between  Capital  and  Labor.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  con- 
ference at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  1918.  (In  Amer.  Lumberman,  2262, 
p.  41-2,  July  13.) 

jENNtNOB,  S.  J. 

Address  of  President  to  Local  A.  I.  M.  E.  Sections.     1918.     (In 
Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.  Bull.,  v.  137,  Sup.  11-13,  May.) 
Kbnt,  S. 

Industrial  Peace  —  First  Essential  in  Winning  War.     1918.     (In 
Automotive  Ind.,  v.  37,  p.  907-9,  Nov.  22.) 
Lano,  C.  G. 

Social    Reconstruction    Bound    to    Follow    Victory.     1918.     (In 
Engng.  NewB,  v.  80,  p.  566-7,  Mar.  21.) 
Mehbkn,  E.  J. 

What  of  The  Labor  Situation?  1918.  (In  Engng.  News,  v.  80, 
p.  241-2,  Feb.  7.  Power,  v.  47,  p.  298,  Feb.  26.  Discussion,  Engng. 
News,  V.  80,  p.  472-3,  Mar.  7.) 
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New  InduBtiial  DiBpeiuation  Must  Be  Made  Labor  InsiiTance.    1918. 

{In  Engng.  &  Urn.  Jul.,  t.  106,  p.  3J&-9,  Aug.  17.) 

or  What  Use  is  the  MiUioutureT    1918.     (In  Engng.  &  Min.  Jol.,  v.  105, 

p.  470,  Mar.  9.) 

Philadelphia    Rapid   Tranat    System    Cooperative    Plan    Extoided. 

1918.     (In  Elec.  Ry.  Jnl.,  v.  52,  p.  459-62,  Sept.  14.) 

Relations  Between  Capital  and  Labor  in  India.    1918.    (In  Amer.  Ind., 

V.  18,  p.  44,  Mar.) 

ROCKKfELIiIiR,    J.    D.    Jb. 

Relation  of  Capital  to  Labor.  1918.  (In  Amer.  Arch.,  v.  114,  p. 
262,  Aug.  28.) 

Sbc^  Stewards  and  the  Coventry  Strike.    1918.    (In  Engr.,  v.  125,  p.  8, 
Jan.  4.) 

Sgnificant    Changes  in  BusincM   Management.     1918.      (In  Amer. 
Mach.,  V.  49,  p.  101-3,  Aug.  1.) 
TiPPZB,  H. 

Agreement  vs.  Bargaining.  1918.  (In  Automotive  Ind.,  v.  39,  p. 
784-5,  Nov.  7.) 

Labor  Representatives  Lack  Sufficient  Power.  1918.  (In  Auto- 
motive Ind.,  V.  39,  p.  835,  Nov.  14.) 

laxHt  of  Confidence  Between  Employer  and  Employee;  the  White 
Plague  of  lAbor  Efficiency.  IMaga.  1918.  (In  Automotive  Ind.,  v. 
39,  p.  625-6+,  Oct.  10.) 

Which  Side  Are  You  OnT    1918.    (In  Automotive  Ind.,  v.  30,  p. 
669-71,  Oct.  17.) 
Warbeh,  L.  L. 

Propaganda  in  Industrial  Relations.  1918.  (In  Ind.  Management, 
V.  55,  p.  197-8,  Mar.) 

Whom  Are  We  Fighting?  1918.    (In  Amer.  Mach.,  v.  49,  p.  211,  Aug.  1.) 
1910  — Allen,  R. 

Industrial  Unrest.    1919.    (In  Power,  v.  49,  p.  206,  Feb.  25.) 
ALwrM-ScBMnKP,  L.  W. 

Oiymiring  the  Nation  for  Peace.  1919.  (In  Indus.  Management, 
V.  67,  p.  45-8,  Jan.) 

GiLLXSPIB,  J.  J. 

IndiSerentism:  The  Present  Danger  in  Manufacturing.  1919.  (In 
Indus.  Management,  v.  57,  p.  38-9,  June.) 

TiFPEB,  H. 

Sooal  Surroundings  Have  Important  Bearing  on  All  Labor  Ques- 
tions.   1919.    (In  Automotive  Industry,  v.  40,  p.  366-7,  F^.  13.) 

books' 
1912  — Talbot,  W. 

Select  Bibliography  of  Recent  Publications  on  the  Helpful  Relations 
of  Employers  and  Employed.    W.  Talbot,  Qevehud,  Ohio.    1912. 
1013  —  CoiuiOKS,  J.  R. 

Labor  and  Administration.    New  York.    MacMillan.     1913.    Re- 
lation of  labor  to  scientific  management. 
NsAitiHa,  Scott. 

<  TbeH  booln  m  not  (niltble  in  tlia  U.  E.  8.  Ubntj. 
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FlnuMung    the    Wage    E&mer'B    Faniily.    1013.    New    York. 
Huebsch.     Discusaion  of  wages  and  living  conditions  from  radical 
standpoint. 
Sparoo,  John. 

SindicBliBm,    Industrial   Unioniiim    and   Socialism.     New   York. 
Huebsch.    1913.    An  expontion  of  the  radical  attitude  towards  indus- 
trial relations,  by  a  Socialist. 
Tkidon,  a. 

New  Unionism.  New  York.  Huebsch.  1913.  The  attitude  of 
the  extreme  industrial  unionists  (I.  W.  W.)  toward  industrial  relations. 

WiLBON,  WOODHOW. 

The  New  Freedom.    Garden  City,  N.  Y.    1913.    Deals  with  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labor. 
New  York  (State).    Factory  InvestigaUog  Conunisaion. 

Preliminary  report.    New  York.    State  Factory  InvesttgaUng  Com- 
mismon.    1912.    3  v. 

Reporta  2-4,  publiahed  1913-1915.    8  vols. 

1914  —  U.  8.  —  Industrial  Relations  Commission, 

First  annual  report  for  year  ending  Oct.  23,  1914.    U.  S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office.    1914. 
U.  S.  —  Mediation  and  Conoiliation  Board. 

VitBt  annual  report  of  the  Commisdoner  of  Mediation  and  Condlia- 
tion.    Wash.    U.  S.  Supt.  of  Documents,  1913-1914. 

1915  —  GawTP,  LuKB. 

National  Erectors  Association  and  the  International  Association  of 
Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers.    U.  S.  Com.  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions.   F.  P.  Walsh,  Ch^rman,  Kansss  Oty,  Mo.    1915. 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  New  York  City. 

Information  furnished  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  response 
to  questionnaires  submitted  by  United  States  Conmussion  on  Industrial 
Relations.    New  York.    Rockefeller  Foundation,  1915. 
U.  S.  —  Industrial  Relations  Commission. 

Report  on  the  Colorado  strike.    U.  S.  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations,  F.  P.  Walsh,  Chairman,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
U.  S.  —  Industrial  Relations  Commission. 

Report  of  the  investigation  of  the  wages  and  conditions  of  telephone 
operating.  U.  S.  Commistdon  on  Industrial  Relations.  F.  P.  Wabh, 
Chairman,  H"ttnaM  City,  Mo.     1915. 

1916  —  American  Labor  Year  Book.    (Annual.)    v.  1-.     1916-.    New  York. 

Rand  School  of  Social  Science,  1916  +.     A  review  of  labor  condi- 
ttoDS  in  various  countries,  giving  statistics,  industrial  relations,  etc 
CoHnw,  J.  H. 

Law  and  Order  in  Industry.  New  York.  MacMillao.  1919. 
Collective  bargaining  or  the  working  out  of  trade  i^reementa  between 
employers  and  employees. 

NXABINO,  SOOTT. 

Poverty  and  Riches.    Phila.    Wneton.     1918.     A  criticism  of  the 
wage  system  by  a  radical,  recommending  sweepii^  changes  in  the  rela- 
tk)n  of  labor  and  coital. 
U.  6.  —  Industrial  Relations  Commission. 
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final  report,  including  the  report  of  Basil  M.  Manly,  Director  of 
Researcli  and  Inveetig&tion,  aad  the  individual  reports  and  etatementa 
of  the  several  commissionere.     (Repr.  from  Senate  Doc.  No.  41S,  d4th 
Coi^jeaa.    Washington,  Govt,  Printing  0£Sce,  1916.) 
U.  3.  —  Industrial  Relations  Commiamon. 

Industrial  relations;  final  report  and  testimony.     (64th  Congress, 
1st  Sess.,  Senate  Doc.  415, 1916.)     11  volumes.    Full  report  of  hearings 
of  the  Commission  on  wages,  hours  of  labor,  management,  strikes  and 
industrial  relations. 
1917  —  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

Present  labor  situation.    Phila.    Publ.  by  Academy.     1917.    On 
industrial  arbitration  of  labor  diaputes. 
191S  — Henderson,  Arthur. 

Aims  of  Labor.    New  York.    Huebsch.     1918.      Seta  forth  the 
policies  of  the  British  Labor  Party  and  the  Britbh  labor  unions  on 
industrial  relations,  reconstructbn,  etc. 
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DISCUSSION 

The  following  uxcerpte  from  the  general  discussion  on  Industrial 
Relations  apply  to  the  preceding  papers,  Nos.  1692  and  1693. 
An  extended  account  of  the  discussion  of  these  papers  was  given  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  for  July  1919. 

Fbed  J.  Miller  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  industrial  problem 
resolved  itself  mainly  into  the  establishment  of  a  business  relation 
between  employer  and  employee  of  such  a  character  as  usually 
exists  between  any  other  classes  of  people  who  do  business  together 
—  relations  which  must  be  mutually  and  permanently  satisfactory 
to  each  side  involved. 

The  employee  must  feel  that  he  is  doing  at  least  as  well  as  he 
could  do  with  another  employer  in  the  same  line,  and  the  employer 
must  feel  that  he  b  doing  about  as  well  as  he  could  with  any  other 
body  of  employees. 

A  business  relation  implies,  also,  the  right  of  either  party  to 
present  a  proposition  at  any  time  for  a  change  in  the  terms  of  that 
relation.  It  should  be  agreed  that  in  any  negotiations  regarding  the 
terms  of  employment,  either  side  may  have  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  representative  of  its  own  choosing.  In  these  days  of 
large  corporations,  the  owners  of  a  business  have  chosen,  under 
the  name  of  officers,  superintendents,  foremen,  and  so  on,  men  who 
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represent  them  in  all  negotiations  concerning  the  business  relation 
that  should  exist  between  employer  and  employee.  Nobody  dis- 
putes the  rights  of  the  owners  to  select  such  representatives  o!  their 
own  chocetng,  and  if  a  business  relation  between  employer  and 
employee  is  to  exist,  the  employees  should  have  exactly  the  same 
right  to  choose  their  representatives.  These  may  constitute  a  com- 
mittee of  their  own  number  or  they  may  be  union  representatives; 
but  so  long  as  they  are  chosen  by  the  employees  they  should  be 
treated  as  their  representatives  and  allowed  to  state  their  case. 

When  an  employer  has  sat  down  for  a  discussion  across  the 
table  with  representatives  of  that  sort,  whether  they  be  employees 
of  his  own  or  union  representatives,  or  what,  and  views  have  been 
expressed  candidly  and  freely  as  man  to  man,  it  will  often  be  found 
that  many  of  the  difficulties  which  may  have  been  anticipated  will 
disappear;  in  fact,  that  thereafter  there  is  no  difficulty  whatsoever. 

Forrest  E.  Carddlij3.  We  have  at  the  present  time  two  con- 
flicting ideas  of  what  constitutes  industry.  One  of  these  is  based 
on  the  old  idea  of  competition  between  all  men  for  the  good  things 
of  life.  It  falls  back  on  the  proposition  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  industry  is  to  make  money  for  the  capitalist  or  owner.  Incidently 
it  furnishes  a  means  of  hvelihood  to  the  worker  and  in  doing  so 
affords  the  capitalist  or  owner  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  commod- 
ity which  he  desires,  namely,  service  in  exchange  for  wages.  The 
owner  has  the  primary  rights  and  privileges  and  the  entire  control, 
while  the  worker  is  put  in  the  position  of  competing  with  his  fellow 
workers  in  order  to  dispose  of  a  perishable  commodity,  service,  sus- 
ceptible only  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

Now  we  are  coming  to  a  point  of  view  which  regards  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  industry  as  service  to  the  community  and  con- 
tributoiy  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation;  while  the  general 
welfare  of  the  capitalists,  owners,  managers  and  employees  who 
are  engaged  in  the  industry  becomes  secondary. 

Our  present-day  attitude  of  mind  on  questions  of  capital  and 
labor  is  such  that  we  regard  industry  as  passing  from  the  competi- 
tive to  the  cooperative  baais;  from  the  idea  of  the  entire  and  exclusive 
control  by  the  owner  to  the  idea  of  joint  control,  primarily  in  the 
interests  of  the  community.  In  this  we  base  our  ideas  on  the  theory 
of  a  democratic  government  which  demands  equal  rights  and  privi- 
leges for  all  men. 

The  defects  of  the  competitive  system  we  have  all  seen  and  will 
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continue  to  see  fiB  long  as  it  remains  such,  which  it  is  liable  to  do  for 
some  time  to  come.  They  are  (1)  that  labor  is  under  no  moral  obliga- 
tion either  to  the  community  or  to  the  employer  to  give  its  best,  or 
to  cooperate  for  a  joint  benefit;  and  (2)  labor  believes  that  it  is 
compelled  to  adopt  forms  of  organization  and  methods  of  procedure 
which  emphasize  the  fighting  power  of  the  union  and  which  develop 
inefficiency  rather  than  efficiency  and  a  spirit  of  antagonism  rather 
than  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  activities  of 
the  union  are  dependent  for  their  support  upon  fostering,  at  least, 
a  reasonable  amount  of  friction,  so  that  they  may  have  something 
to  do  and  may  point  with  pride  to  their  achievements.  Before  we 
can  do  away  with  this  spirit  we  must  substitute  something  which 
will  assure  to  the  workmen  a  latter  measure  of  the  good  things  of 
life  and  latter  measure  of  control  in  the  things  in  which  he  is 
interested. 

This  can  only  come  about  gradually  and  as  the  result  of  eco- 
nomic education  of  the  workingman  who  must  imderstand  what 
he  is  to  strive  for,  what  kind  of  men  be  must  elect  to  take  care  of 
his  intereste,  and  that  efficiency  must  be  the  basis  for  any  increase 
in  his  material  welfare. 

Otto  P.  Geibr.'  There  is  great  need  today  for  trained  indus- 
trial physicians  who  will  not  be  satisfied  simply  to  be  called  in  as 
specialists,  but  who  will  actually  make  a  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  very  difficult  problems  that  are  facing  industiy 
today.  When  we  take  into  account  that  there  is,  perhaps,  a  biUion 
dollars'  worth  of  loss  in  this  country  per  year,  at  least  half  of  which 
is  preventable  by  proper  medical  supervision  in  industry,  then  the 
problem  that  looms  up  for  solution  by  the  industrial  physician,  and 
by  engineers  and  managers,  is  worth  talking  about. 

Industrial  Relations  means  to  me  that  feehng  of  responsibility 
which  the  farseeing  majiagement  has;  that  in  having  large  umts  of 
society,  such  as  industry,  in  its  charge  it  has  all  the  responsibilities 
that  a  community  has  toward  large  groups;  that  it  must  exercise  all 
the  care  in  regard  to  the  matters  of  health  and  sanitation  and  safety, 
and  all  the  things  that  naturally  come  up,  and  perhaps  the  thing 
that  has  not  been  stressed  today  sufficiently  is  the  matter  of  housing 
—  the  matter  of  living  conditions. 

Many  of  you  know  a  man  out  in  the  field  today,  who  is  a  per- 

>  Director  Employees'   Service   DepEtrtment,    Cinnnnati    Milting   Machine 
Co.,  CiDciDnati,  Ohio. 
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Bonal  service  man,  who  is  in  overaUs,  and  going  from  plant  to  plant 
in  this  country  trying  to  find  out  what  workmen  are  thiaking  about. 
I  recently  spent  about  five  or  six  hours  with  him  to  find  out,  if  possi- 
ble, what  his  reaction  had  been  as  a  result  of  about  four  months  in 
overalls,  working  in  coal  mines,  in  steel  mills,  and  doing  the  things 
that  other  men  do  who  earn  their  money  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 
Perhaps  the  thing  that  he  stressed  more  than  anything  else 
was  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  that  we  have  had  about 
sanitation,  safety  and  medical  examinations,  we  haven't  even 
scraped  the  surface.  We  are  not  getting  this  message  across  to  the 
workmen,  and  we  haven't  begun  to  realize  how  much  we  can  do 
for  them  by  actually  caring  for  their  health.  Living  conditions  are 
the  things  that  are  m  «!<'"£  men  start  this  unrest,  and  they  are  com- 
ing to  the  factory  in  the  morning  tu-ed  and  miserable  and  ill  at  ease 
with  everybody  and  the  world  at  large. 

Boyd  Fibber'  said  that  he  was  interested  in  presenting  the 
social  and  economic  justification  for  the  type  of  plan  which  Mr.  Alford 
had  described  and  Mr.  Young  enlarged  upon,  whereby  the  struggle 
for  control  in  industry  might  to  some  extent  be  compromised. 

The  problem  of  the  maladjustment  of  capital  and  labor  is  of 
interest  because  such  maladjustment  reduces  production.  The 
public  is  interested  because  lessened  production  increases  the  cost 
of  commodities;  and  the  manager,  engineer  and  capitalist  alike  are 
interested  because  profits  depend  on  rate  of  output. 

As  to  labor,  the  speaker  said  that  it  had  occurred  to  him  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  labor  willfully  restricts  and  limits  output, 
although  it  is  one  of  the  partners  of  production,  is  because  it  is  the 
one  holding  the  least  advantageous  position  in  the  apportionment 
of  the  production,  and  in  formulating  the  rules  by  which  that  appor- 
tionment is  made. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  undertake  industry  pay 
off  all  of  the  other  factors  of  industry.  They  pay  rent  and  interest, 
they  pay  the  makers  of  the  tools  and  suppliers  of  material,  they 
pay  the  managers  and  they  pay  labor,  and  then  they  keep  what  is 
left. 

These  factors,  other  than  labor,  are  mostly  beyond  the  control 
of  those  who  undertake  industry.  The  manufacturer  cannot  con- 
trol rent,  for  example,  and  even  his  paid  managers  have  a  bargain- 
ing power  fixed  in  part  by  market  conditions  and  in  part  by  theu- 
'  Consaltiiig  Engjneer  in  Management,  362  Burlingiune  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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ability  to  stay  out  of  the  market  if  the  price  offered  does  not  suit 
them.  Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  such  advantage  and  has 
to  come  into  the  market  without  sufficient  resources  and  reserves 
and  take  what  the  market  conditions  provide.  So  it  has  been,  at 
least,  in  the  past. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  capital  has  to  pay  off  all  of  the  other 
factors  at  prices  over  which  it  has  no  full  control,  at  figures  that 
must  be  satisfactory  to  the  other  factors  before  the  bargain  is  made, 
and  does  not  have  to  pay  off  labor  in  accordance  with  a  bargain 
that  is  satisfactory  to  labor,  capital  is  often  able  to  derive  an  advan- 
tage at  the  expense  of  the  workers  in  industry. 

Mr.  Young  has  proposed  a  method  whereby  labor  can  advantage 
itself  equally  with  the  other  factors,  so  that,  in  a  sense,  it  can  say 
whether  it  will  or  will  not  stay  out  of  the  market.  It  can  protect 
itself  and  get  a  fundamentally  r^ht  bargain,  which  is  the  first  step 
toward  the  basic  need  of  the  public  in  relation  to  industry,  namely, 
to  increase  production.  For  with  such  protection  labor  has  no 
just  grounds  for  attempting  to  restrict  output. 

L.  W.  Waliace  '  said  that  labor  problems  have  always  existed 
and  are  likely  to  continue  to  arise  as  loi^  as  humanity  is  constituted 
as  it  is.    He,  therefore,  wanted  to  sound  this  warning: 

"I  do  not  anticipate  that  at  this  time  or  at  any  future  period 
there  will  be  evolved  a  panacea  that  will  forever  solve  any  and  all 
problems  that  may  arise  between  employer  and  employee.  This 
is  no  more  possible  than  that  a  plan  can  be  evolved  whereby  there 
will  be  no  more  wars  between  nations.  Some  form  of  industrial 
democracy  on  the  one  hand  and  a  league  of  nations  on  the  other 
will  unquestionably  be  an  agency  of  great  value  and  influence,  but 
these  agencies  within  themselves  will  not  eliminate  labor  troubles 
nor  make  impossible  future  wars.  In  fact,  no  instrumentality  or 
agency  will  accomplish  much  unless  there  be  behind  them  and  dis- 
seminated throughout  every  fiber  and  thread  the  spirit  of  fairness, 
honesty  and  justice. 

"In  all  sincerity  the  principle  of  the  'Golden  Rule'  must  obtain: 
do  unto  your  employee  as  you  would  have  hira  do  unto  you.  I 
believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  first  to  demonstrate  that  he 
is  operating  on  this  principle.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  engender 
into  the  minds  of  the  employees  perfect  confidence,  absolute  warm- 
heartedness and  cordial  respect  for  him. 

*  Director  Hed  Croas  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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"It  b  also  my  coaviction  that  no  man  will  ever  succeed  as  a 
leader  of  men  and  solve  the  industrial  problems,  unless  he  has  a 
large  store  of  human  sympathy  in  his  heart.  Unless  we  are  sym- 
pathetic, we  are  cold  and  indifferent  to  those  matters  that  are  near- 
est and  dearest  to  men.  We  are  apt  to  be  impatient  with  human 
weaknesses,  we  are  apt  to  make  demands  that  are  unfair  and  un- 
reasonable, and  we  are  apt  to  be  cruel  in  our  decisions  and  rash  in 
our  actions.  Unless  the  principles  enunciated  are  carried  out,  no 
satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained,  whether  the  plan  is  a  committee 
system,  an  industrial  democracy  system,  or  a  House  and  Senate 
plan.  The  plan  or  the  machinery  whereby  you  are  to  operate  is  not 
nearly  so  important  as  the  motive  that  prompts,  the  ideals  that  pre- 
vail and  the  sincerity  that  obtains." 

Sah  H.  Libby  stated  that  they  had  had  a  cooperative  com- 
mittee in  operation  at  the  Sprague  Electric  Works  since  last  De- 
cember. Ninety  per  cent  of  the  2000  employees  voted  to  try  the 
plan,  which  is  much  like  that  described  by  Mr.  Young.  In  the 
Sprague  committee,  however,  the  elected  members  number  about 
two  to  the  hundred,  with  chairman,  vice-chairman  and  secretary. 
Three  members  were  elected  to  each  of  six  sub-committees  and  on 
the  sub-committees  the  management  appointed  three  other  mem- 
bers, making  six  members  each.  These  sub-committees  each  selected 
a  chairman,  which  in  every  case  proved  to  be  an  appointed  repre- 
sentative, showing  the  confidence  of  the  men  in  the  proposition. 
Mr.  Libby  described  at  length  some  of  the  practical  workings  of  the 
committee. 

Richard  A.  Feiss,  as  the  result  of  a  discussion  introduced  by 
Mr.  Youi^  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  question  of  management 
is  an  engineering  problem,  contended  strongly  that  it  is  strictly 
such  and  that  one's  views  should  be  big  enough  to  make  engineering 
stand  for  the  things  with  which  the  engineer  has  to  deal  today 
rather  than  for  the  mere  word  "engineering"  as  defined  in  the  old 
dictionaries.  He  contended  that  primarily  mechanical  engineering 
is  production.  The  purpose  of  a  machine  is  to  produce  and  the 
machine  itself  must  be  produced  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
Many  times  an  engineer  has  seen  the  best  theoretically  designed 
machine  go  to  pieces  in  the  hands  of  the  average  workman,  because 
it  had  been  forgotten  that  a  man  had  to  control  the  machine  and 
its  production,  and  that  its  successful  operation  could  not  be  de- 
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termined  solely  hj  the  working  drawings  on  which  it  is  based.  How, 
then,  can  one  say  that  a  problem  alFecting  the  man  whose  labor  is 
assistiog  in  production,  or  perhaps  being  replaced  by  a  machine 
which  is  designed,  does  not  present  what  is  distinctly  and  directly 
an  engineering  problem?  Again,  we  note  that  the  running  of  two 
or  three  machines  in  a  group  is  much  more  complicated  than  the 
running  of  one.  It  must  be  evident  that  the  questions  of  the  man 
and  the  machine  cannot  be  separated  and  that  their  relationship 
is  so  essential  in  securing  production  that  the  question  of  labor  and 
its  management  is  distinctly  an  engineering  problem. 

All  works  councils  and  other  plans  to  develop  the  relatdondup 
between  the  management  and  men  are  merely  part  of  the  general 
scheme  needed  to  develop  and  improve  the  conditions  of  the  worker 
in  order  to  make  him  a  more  contented  and  better  workman  with  a 
view  to  enhancing  production.  None  of  these  plans  in  themselves 
will  do. 

The  solution  to  th  problem,  which  is  variaUe  from  time  to 
time,  depends  upon  taking  Into  consideration  every  factor  with  a 
clear  vision  as  to  one's  own  objects  and  the  ultimate  relationship 
to  be  established.  It  has  been  well  said  that  there  are  no  panaceas. 
It  should  be  said  however,  from  one  point  of  view  that  there  is  one 
panacea,  viz.  trutli.  It  is  necessary  to  study  and  realize  the  truth 
on  the  part  of  the  management  and  to  give  full  publicity  in  every 
possible  way  to  the  truth  in  the  plant  and  outside  of  tite  plant  in 
order  to  educate  workmen  and  pubUc  at  lai^e  and  bring  them  closer 
to  the  reaUzation  of  the  mutual  problem  evolved  in  industry.  And 
the  ultimate  solution  of  the  industrial  problem  depends  upon  our 
ability  to  see  and  to  make  others  see  the  truth. 

H.  F.  J.  Porter  (written).  In  his  admirable  paper  Mr.  Alford 
makes  mention  of  my  article  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for 
August,  1905,  which  presents  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  my  installation 
of  a  factory  committee  In  the  plant  of  the  Nemst  Lamp  Company, 
in  Pittsburgh,  in  the  winter  of  1903-4,  which  I  imderstand  was  the 
pioneer  installation  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  In  1905  I  presented 
a  paper  before  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
entitled  The  Realization  of  Ideals  in  Industrial  Engineering,*  In 
which  I  referred  to  the  merits  inherent  in  enlisting  the  interest  of 
the  human  element  regarding  matters  affecting  it  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  industrial  plant.     The  basis  for   this   paper  was  the 

'  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.,  Vol  27,  pAge  343. 
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experience  obtained  with  my  shop  committee  in  the  Nemst  Lamp 
Company. 

When  I  took  charge  at  the  Nemat  plant  I  decided  to  install  the 
suggestion  system  used  successfully  by  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  but  disliking  the  method  of  handling  all  such  features 
for  the  management,  I  determined  to  have  the  st^gestions  passed 
on  first  by  a  committee  of  the  employees  themselves  and,  therefore 
requested  the  latter  to  elect  by  secret  ballot  a  representative  to  it 
from  each  department.  The  committee  so  formed  elected  ita  own 
chairman  and  secretary  and  all  suggestions  were  collected  from 
the  boxes  by  the  secretary  and  prepared  by  him  for  the  committee. 

Among  the  questions  considered  by  the  committee  Were  the 
following: 

Wage  Payment,  the  premium  system  being  finally  adopted. 

Permanency  of  Employment,  The  committee  considered  the 
takii^  on  and  laying  off  of  all  employees  and  succeeded  in  stabiliz- 
ing the  working  organization,  lowerii^  the  labor  turnover  developing 
functions  now  accorded  to  an  employment  manager. 

Sickness  and  Accident  Prevention,  resulting  in  suggestions  for 
safety  and  the  appointment  of  a  nurse  in  charge  of  an  emergency 
hospital  and  a  visiting  physician. 

Fire  Drill.  There  had  been  a  panic  due  to  a  false  alarm  of  fire 
in  the  factory  before  I  took  charge,  which  led  to  the  development 
of  a  factory  fire  drill.  I  found  to  my  surprise  after  a  canvass  of 
representative  factories  of  the  country  that  further  than  developing 
a  fire-^hting  brigade  for  handling  the  hose,  etc.,  no  such  thing  as 
a  fire  drill  existed  anywhere.  The  fire  drill  at  the  Nemst  plant  was 
the  first  established  anywhere,  which  at  a  given  signal  would  take 
the  employees  out  of  a  factory  building  in  quick  time. 

Mr.  Alford  refers  to  the  fact  that  my  shop  committee  was  com- 
posed of  workmen  and  foremen  and  that  the  superintendent  pre- 
sided. The  first  committee  was  formed  wholly  of  working  men  and 
women  but  as  they  were  advanced  to  positions  in  the  management 
and  the  employees  reelected  some  of  them  to  office,  some  foremen 
were  on  the  committee  and  the  superintendent  was  made  chairman. 
There  was,  however,  a  second  committee  representing  the  man- 
agement composed  of  heads  of  departments  and  of  which  I  was  the 
chairman. 

The  second  shop  committee  which  I  installed  was  in  the  Nelson 
Valve  Company's  plant  in  Philadelphia  in  1907.  Here  we  had  a 
shop  committee  of  workers  only  and  an  advisory  board  composed 
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of  foremen  and  the  Buperiatendent.  These  committees  met  weekly, 
first  separately  and  then  tc^thcr.  I  think  this  arrangement  will 
be  found  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Alford  mentioned  in  his  paper  that  it  does  not  seem  per- 
tinent to  devote  space  to  certain  activities  that  classify  mider  the 
definition  of  industrial  relations.  I  feel  that  he  minimizes  the  im- 
portance of  some  of  these  features,  particularly  the  suggestion 
system,  benefit  associations  and  pensions,  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
of  as  vital  importance  as  profit  sharing,  methods  of  wage  payment, 
the  safety  first  movement,  employment  management,  mutual  or 
joint  control,  etc. 

Scientific  Management,  always  difficult  to  install  in  a  factory 
under  autocratic  management,  goes  in  as  a  matter  of  course  under 
committee  management. 

Cyrus  McCorhick,  Jr.  '  (written)  I  disagree  profoundly  with 
Mr,  Alford's  statement  that  "students  of  the  present  condition  of 
unrest  have  pointed  out  that  the  fundamental  is  a  struggle  for  con- 
trol, the  opposite  forces  being  the  owners  and  the  workers."  The 
idea  underlying  employee  representation  is  not  a  question  of  class 
stru^Ie,  but  rather  of  removing  class  distinction.  It  is  a  construc- 
tive endeavor  to  secure  added  benefits  which  are  not  granted  by  our 
present  system,  rather  than  a  restricted  eflfort  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  ills  incident  to  industrial  warfare.  It  may,  it  is  true,  prevent  the 
spread  of  these  ills,  but  if  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  ameliorate 
conditions,  it  must  philosophically  be  regarded  as  a  failure.  The 
first  two  principles  of  employee  representation  hereinafter  described 
prove  these  points. 

Employee  representation,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  must  include  a 
practical  application  of  the  following  fundamental  principles: 

a  There  must  be  full  representation  for  employees  concern- 
ing working  conditions,  protection  of  health,  safety, 
wage^,  hours  of  labor,  recreation,  education,  and  the 
like.  This  statement,  of  course,  involves  a  recognition 
of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining.  It  assumes  that 
the  workers,  individually  and  as  a  group,  are  intellectu- 
ally capable  of  maintaining  their  share  in  the  joint  dis- 
cussion with  chosen  representatives  of  the  management. 

b  Joint  conference  between  men  and  management.  It  is  not 
'  Works  MuDoger,  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
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aufficient  to  graot  the  employees  merely  the  right  to 
discuaa  their  own  &ff&ira.  This  discussion  must  take 
place  with  the  management  or  its  representatives.  If 
any  subject  can  be  brought  out  into  the  open  where  it 
can  be  tested  by  the  clash  of  men's  minds  and  where 
honest  opinions  are  exchanged  in  free  and  frank  dis- 
cussion, a  happy  solution  of  any  debated  point  cannot 
be  long  delayed.  The  fundamental  point  is  to  get  to- 
gether; to  talk  things  over;  to  debate  them;  and  so  to 
understand  each  other's  opinions  and  points  of  view. 

c  Shop  committees  differ  only  in  the  basis  of  representation. 
The  great  point  is  to  secure  a  sufficient  representation  to 
build  the  plan  upon  an  essentially  democratic  foundation. 

d  Employee  representation  must  include  an  easy  channel  of 
approach  from  the  lowest  workmen  to  the  highest  official 
in  the  company  whereby  the  fonncr  can  appeal  to  the 
justice  of  big  minds.  In  this  way  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
personality  can  be  reintroduced  into  industry  without 
depriving  industry  of  the  efficiency  of  broad  organization. 

e  There  must  be  no  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  sex, 
political  or  religious  affiliation,  or  membership  in  any 
labor  or  other  organization.  This  is  an  essential  tenet 
of  democracy,  and  if  it  is  not  included  in  the  groundwork 
of  any  plan  of  committee  representation,  that  committee 
cannot  succeed, 

/  Finally,  there  must  be  executive  supervision  for  the  plan. 
In  thb  way  the  experience  gained  from  day  to  day  can 
l>e  collected  and  coded  into  a  working  principle  for  the 
,  future.  The  handling  of  labor  problems  is  becoming  the 
work  of  specialists,  and  as  the  years  progress  the  special- 
ist in  labor  matters  will  lie  more  and  more  important 
even  than  he  b  at  present.  Certainly  this  is  not  an 
engineering  problem  in  the  narrow  use  of  the  word 
"engineering,"  nor  is  it  a  problem  for  psychologbte  or 
sociologists.  It  is  rather  an  attempt  to  translate  hu- 
manity into  the  language  of  modem  industry.  The 
whole  problem  must  be  looked  at,  not  merely  on  ethical, 
but  also  on  economic  grounds,  and  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Industrial  Relations  will,  it  is  believed,  depend 
upon  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  dual  view  of  the 
problem. 
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this  time,  at  25  per  cent  of  which  hours  aod  wages  have  been  dis- 
cussed, and  in  no  case  has  the  conclusion  reached  been  other  than 
unanimous  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  employees  and  the 
management.  Every  employee  has  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
whenever  he  has  a  grievance,  which  enables  the  company  to  adjust 
little  things  which  cause  annoyance  and  to  explain  other  things  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  men.  In  order  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  out 
of  these  coimnittees,  the  safety  and  sanitation  work,  as  well  as  the 
work  of  the  sick  benefit  association  with  the  insurance  features, 
have  been  turned  over  to  them.  Joint  committees  are  also  handling 
recreational  and  athletic  activities  in  all  plants  of  the  company. 

Every  three  or  four  months  an  evening  meeting  of  all  the  com- 
mittees is  held  with  a  dinner  in  our  cafeteria,  and  I  explain  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  business  and  ask  for  expressions  from  the  men, 
which  has  helped  cement  the  spirit  of  confidence  which  has  been 
established.  No  plan  will  be  successful  which  fails  to  instill  confi- 
dence, but  as  soon  as  the  men  are  confident  that  the  management 
will  give  them  a  square  deal  they  will  go  half  way. 

Many  feel  that  agitators  may  gain  control  of  the  committees 
and  organize  them  as  union  representatives,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  this  danger  is  not  to  be  feared  as  long  as  the  management  has 
the  confidence  of  the  employees,  and  when  this  is  gone  no  plan  can 
be  successful. 

P.  J.  Reillt  '  (written).  The  work  of  industrial  engineers 
and  employment  managers  must  be  supplemented  by  a  new  type 
of  foreman  —  one  who  has  been  trained  for  his  foremanship.  In- 
formation that  will  assist  foremen  to  administer  their  departments 
more  effectively  should  be  organized  and  presented  to  them  in  a 
form  that  will  make  the  material  readily  available.  The  philosophy 
behind  any  rules  of  organization  which  foremen  are  expected  to 
enforce  should  be  explained  so  that  they  can  enforce  such  rules 
without  appearing  arbitrary.  Regular  meetings  for  foremen  should 
be  held  for  the  discussion  of  problems  affecting  the  planning  of 
work,  the  quality,  quantity,  and  economy  of  production,  the  han- 
dling of  new  workers  and  the  promotion  of  deserving  older  workers. 
Such  meetings  are  effective  in  the  enlightenment  of  foremen  so  that 
they  are  in  entire  accord  with  the  management's  policies  in  each  of 
these  fields.    Much  can  be  done  in  the  development  of  foremen  by 
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relieving  them  from  duty  in  their  department  for  short  periods  so 
that  they  can  work  under  the  direction  of  the  employment  manager, 
the  industrial  engineer,  or  the  master  mechanic. 

Oppori;unity  should  be  given  to  foremen  to  attend  special  courses 
on  industrial  management,  or  to  visit  other  factories  that  they 
may  get  the  broadening  which  so  many  of  our  foremen  badly  need. 

If  the  industrial  leaders  will  give  them  the  chance,  the  foremen 
will  learn  to  treat  help  with  a  degree  of  human  sympathy  that  will 
result  in  better  team  work.  They  will  develop  more  patience,  judg- 
ment and  tact,  and  will  eventually  realize  that  men  under  them  will 
produce  best  when  their  heads  and  hearts  are  in  their  work  as  well 
as  their  hands. 

D,  G.  Stanbrodgh  (written).  With  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  personal  relations,  this  is  a  matter  of  organization.  The 
foreman,  in  the  minds  of  the  workmen,  represents  the  management, 
and  consequently,  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  maintaining  personal 
relations,  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  develop  a  high  class  of  fore- 
manship,  and  this  instruction  work  must  be  done  by  executives 
familiar  with  the  broad  policies  of  the  business  and  who  have  had 
the  necessary  practical  experience  to  enable  them  to  talk  to  the 
foreman  from  the  foreman's  viewpoint. 

The  foreman  must  be  a  man  of  the  proper  amount  of  personal 
kindness  and  should  be  able  to  understand  the  psychology  of  man- 
agement. Such  foremen  will  be  found  among  every  class  of  workers, 
or  at  least  potential  foremen  of  this  caliber,  and  to  develop  such 
men  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  factory  executive  must  have 
the  proper  viewpoint. 

I  want  to  take  particular  issue  with  the  closing  paragraphs  in 
the  paper.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  ever  hope  for  any  real  meas- 
ure of  success  if  we  are  to  consider  workers  in  groups  or  masses. 
You  cannot  build  morale  by  appeal  to  masses.  I  believe  that  the 
appeal  must  be  made  to  the  individual,  through  the  oi^anization 
line.  The  spirit  of  organization  can  be  strongly  built  up  if  each  indi- 
vidual worker  feels  that  the  management  is  conscious  of  his  efforts 
and  that  the  appeal  is  to  him  personally.  Even  in  a  large  organiza- 
tion much  can  be  done  by  the  executive  in  knowing  his  men.  At  least 
he  can  know  a  few  men  in  each  department,  and  through  them  the 
spirit  can  be  communicated  to  the  organization. 

John  L.  Henninq  (written).  As  Mr.  Alford  states,  the  loss  of 
personal  contact  is  one  of  the  contributing  causes  of  present  unrest; 
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but  if  employers  will  use  the  engineer  to  the  fullest  extent  and  per- 
mit Mm  to  take  some  respoDsibility  in  handling  labor  questions  he 
will,  1  believe,  demonstrate  that  his  so-called  fault  of  dealing  with 
labor  from  an  individualistic  viewpoint  may  be  turned  to  a  very 
good  account.  He  will  use  a  little  more  human  sympathy  in  dealing 
with  labor,  which  after  all  is  simply  a  collection  of  human  beings 
who  inherently  have  the  same  "rights,  needs  and  aspirations"  as 
the  employer  and  those  dependent  upon  their  product  of  industry. 
Referring  to  Mr.  Alford's  conclusions  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
apparent  failure  of  remedies  heretofore  applied,  I  have  proved  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  in  a  small  way,  that  reasonable  assurance  of 
a  permanent  job  is  the  greatest  single  weapon  against  unrest  and 
Bolshevism.  The  moment  uncertainty  as  to  tenure  of  job  and  rates 
of  pay  is  introduced  into  a  workman's  mind  he  is  ready  to  believe 
almost  anything,  and  you  cannot  expect  a  worker  in  any  class  to 
save  for  a  home  when  he  has  no  or  only  small  assurance  of  the 
regularity  and  permanency  of  his  work. 

William  M.  Leiserson  '  wrote  saying  that  the  tendency  of  the 
engineers  is  to  consider  workers  only  as  individuals,  while  the  "in- 
dustrial psychologist"  holds  that  they  must  be  dealt  with  in  the 
mass.  On  the  other  hand,  the  economist,  who  has  been  studying 
labor  problems  and  industrial  relations  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  takes  a  broader  view  based  on  a  study  of  the  labor  problem, 
its  history,  and  its  causes  and  manifestations  under  different  sys- 
tems of  industry. 

The  economist,  he  continued,  analyzes  industrial  relations  and 
finds  not  one  problem  requiring  individualistic  or  collective  handling, 
but  two  sets  of  problems,  one  requiring  dealing  with  each  worker 
as  an  individual,  the  other  necessitating  dealing  with  wage-earners 
as  a  class.  The  first  of  these  may  be  called  the  personal  relations  in 
industry,  the  second,  the  economic  or  governmental  relations.  The 
personal  relations  include  such  subjects  as  recruiting,  selecting,  hir- 
ing, training,  placing  and  promoting  workers,  looking  after  their 
health,  safety,  comfort  and  .welfare.  These  problems  are  indi- 
vidual problems;  they  are  technical  questions  that  must  be  de- 
cided by  technical  experts  like  the  engineer  or  the  physician.  The 
second  set  of  relations,  however,  has  to  do  with  bargaining,  wages, 
hours,  shop  government  and  discipline.  These  questions  are  essen- 
tially controversial.  They  cannot  be  decided  by  technical  experts. 
'  Working  Conditions  Service,  U.  6.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Washii^^n,  D.  C. 
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They  are  matters  of  opinion  requiring  decision  by  a  democratic 
majority. 

Failing  to  catch  the  economist's  fundamental  analysis  of  the 
problem,  engineers,  employment  experts  and  industrial  managers 
are  wont  to  group  all  industrial  relations  together  and  to  include 
the  fixing  of  just  rates  of  pay  in  the  managers'  function.  Accurate 
records  of  individual  production  and  fairness  and  square  dealing 
with  employees,  they  think,  will  assure  justice  to  the  workers.  This 
may  be  true  as  far  as  injustices  between  individuals  within  a  plant 
are  concerned  under  a  general  scale  of  remuneration  that  is  already 
fixed,  but  it  overlooks  entirely  what  President  Wilson  has  called 
the  prt^ressive  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  wage  earner, 
the  raising  of  the  scale  of  all  so  that  labor  may  receive  a  very  much 
larger  share  of  the  product  of  industry  than  it  gets  today. 

H.  L.  Gardner  '  wrote  outlinii^  in  detail  the  personal  quali- 
fications of  the  employment  manager,  his  duties  and  the  functions 
of  the  employment  department.  He  said  that  the  manager  should 
be  a  broad-gage  man,  perferably  a  high  executive  or  an  officer  of 
the  concern,  for  which  he  preferred  the  title  "service  manager." 
He  should  be  of  sufficiently  large  caliber  to  "sit  in"  with  the  officers 
or  a  committee  responsible  for  all  relations  between  employer  and 
employee;  and  being  thus  constantly  apprised  of  general  problems 
and  accepted  policies  he  can  then  organize  and  direct  his  depart- 
ment to  codrdinate  with  all  other  service  departments  and  activities. 

Interviewing  is  perhaps  the  keynote  of  bis  work,  and  with  the 
right  viewpoint  and  with  practical  knowledge  of  plant  operations 
and  conditions  he  can  be  of  tremendous  influence  in  building  the 
right  kind  of  working  force.    Continuing,  Mr.  Gardner  wrote: 

"One  of  the  more  abstract  functions  of  Employment  Manage- 
ment deserves  detailed  attention.  If  we  are  to  offer  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  decreased  personal  contact  in  industry,  the  fore- 
men are  the  channels  through  which  we  must  work.  To  the  work- 
men, the  foremen  are  the  personification  of  the  manager  and  the 
company;  it  seems  vital  that  such  representation  should  harmonize 
with  the  general  policies  of  the  concern,  yet  too  little  has  been  done 
to  develop  this  contact  and  to  insure  the  desired  results.  To  my 
mind,  one  of  the  most  important  services  which  employment  man- 
agement can  render,  and  one  which  has  a  most  important  influence 
1  Manager  Personal  Relations  Sec,  £.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  Co.,  Wil- 
Dd. 
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on  industrial  relations,  lies  in  securing  real  cooperation  of  foremen 
through  understanding  of,  and  sympathy  with,  employment  methods 
of  attack  on  the  common  problems  of  personnel  and  production. 
This  may  sound  too  theoretical,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  tangible  problem, 
and  quite  possible  of  surprisingly  satisfactory  solution. 

"At  the  risk  of  repeatii^  eertain  thoughts  which  I  emphasized 
at  the  National  Association  of  Employment  Managers  Convention 
in  Cleveland,  I  would  criticize  the  average  employment  department 
as  too  selfish.  We  too  frequently  devise  theoretical  solutions  for 
the  existing  problems  and  impose  them  on  the  plant  without  suffi- 
cient sympathy  for  the  other  fellow's  opinions  and  troubles.  Com- 
plete success  demands  that  the  employment  department  thoroughly 
acquire  the  general  plant  viewpoint  and  mei^e  its  individual  activi- 
ties into  the  broader  service  program." 

Mabk  M.  Jones'  (written).  Functions  in  industry  can  be 
arranged  according  to  many  very  interesting  classifications.  The 
five  M's  —  money,  methods,  materials,  machines  and  men  —  have 
appealed  to  me  as  a  simple  classification.  Engineers  will  rect^nuse 
that  in  our  progress  on  the  fifth  M  —  men,  we  have  from  an  ad- 
ministrative standpoint  reached  a  point  of  about  30  in  case  we 
consider  pn^ess  on  the  other  four  M's  —  money,  methods,  ma- 
terials, and  machines  —  as  being  at  70,  with  100  the  ideal. 

Employment  management  as  a  part  of  Industrial  Relations 
has  as  its  object  the  administration  of  recruiting,  selecting,  placing, 
transferring,  promoting,  and  releasing  workers  on  an  engineering 
basis.  It  seeks  to  apply  the  labor  policy  of  the  enterprise  so  far  as 
it  may  affect  those  functions  named.  Its  effectiveness  is  only  limited 
by  the  strength  of  the  belief  of  the  management  in  the  value  and 
possibilities  of  such  a  service. 

Employment  management  is  distinctly  a  "service"  function. 
It  is  an  aid  to  production  and  a  department  for  the  purpose  must 
always  be  operated  with  the  proper  understanding  of  the  import- 
ant part  it  plays  in  turning  out  the  finished  product. 

A  well-organized  employment  department  surrounds  the  initial 
contact  of  the  worker  with  those  activities  which  influence  him  favor- 
ably and  contribute  definitely  toward  the  final  object  of  production. 
It  provides  a  proper  reception  place  and  courteous  treatment 
while  the  applicant  is  being  studied.  It  studies  him  from  mental, 
moral,  physical,  financial  and  social  standpoints  with  the  object  of 
'  Director  o(  Persoimel,  Tbomu  A.  Edison  Indiutries,  Onmge,  N.  J. 
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placing  bim  where  be  can  work  to  his  own  best  interestfl.  The  employ- 
ment manager  knows  definitely  that  an  individual  cannot  work  to  the 
best  intereets  of  the  enterprise  unless  he  is  working  to  bis  own  beet 
interests.  The  interests  of  worker  and  business  are  identical.  From 
the  standpoint  of  proper  placement  there  is  no  divet^nce.  From  the 
standpoint  of  effectiveness,  however,  men  must  be  weighed  more 
carefully  and  a  more  exact  method  of  so  doing  remains  to  be 
developed. 

If  during  the  coming  months  engineers  will  have  in  mind  just 
one  need  of  this  field,  namely,  the  same  reec^nition  and  study  of 
the  fifth  M  —  men  —  as  of  the  other  factors  in  production,  they 
can  do  much  in  assisting  American  industry  toward  the  great  ideal 
of  industrial  nations,  which  is  that  of  "increasing  individual 
production." 

Mr.  Alford's  Status  of  Industrial  Bclations  is  a  timely  sum- 
mary of  past  and  present,  full  of  valuable  data  and  epitomized  in 
a  warning  to  be  heeded. 

Harrington  Emerson  (written).  I  have  been  requested  to 
contribute  to  the  discussion  by  notes  on  Wage-Payment  Flans  as 
one  of  the  problems  of  modem  industry. 

Wages  are  but  a  phase  of  a  much  deeper  problem.  On  the  one 
side  are  the  necessities  of  life,  to  Uve  morally,  to  have  health,  time 
for  study,  and  industrial  improvement,  and  to  have  opportunity; 
on  the  other,  what  the  earnings  will  afford,  and  again  also  the  market 
rate  for  similar  services.  An  empirical  equihbrium  is  struck.  Not 
as  high  wages  as  an  ideal  life  would  require,  but  often  more  than 
the  earnings  justify. 

But  what  I  recognize  is  that  three  conditions  enter  into  work 
and  wages:  (1)  Thebasichourly  wage,  however  determined;  (2)  the 
equivalent  in  output  for  the  hourly  wage;  and  (3)  the  special  excel- 
lence of  the  worker.  Of  these  the  third,  the  individual  excellence  of 
the  worker,  is  the  most  important. 

The  great  truth,  as  yet  only  partially  recognized,  is  that  the 
superior  worker  is  worth  so  much  more  than  the  averse  or  inferior 
worker  that  any  amount  of  care  and  supervision  and  all  the  extra 
pay  required  to  secure  faim  is  a  good  and  paying  investment. 

From  this  conviction  it  is  evident  that  I  am  wholly  out  of 
sympathy  with  so-called  profit-sharing,  which  repudiates  individu- 
ality and  makes  of  business  a  kind  of  providence  that  rains  on  the 
just  and  the  unjust  alike. 
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There  is  no  connectioD  between  profit  and  skill  and  effort.  The 
product  of  the  highest  skill  may  be  sold  at  a  loss,  the  product  of 
malingerers  may  be  sold  at  high  profit. 

The  extra  wage  paid  for  individual  competence  is  not  a  dole, 
a  gratuity,  a  present.  It  should  be  a  measured  and  full  equitable 
compensation  for  a  measured  delivery. 

There  are  current  wages  so  low  as  to  be  dishonest.  There  are 
also  current  wages  so  h^  as  to  be  dishonest. 

Starting  with  a  basic  hourly  rate,  increased  yield  should  com- 
mand higher  pay  as  long  as  unit  costs  drop.  An  increase  in  wages 
that  increases  unit  costs  (unless  money  is  falling  in  value)  is  robbing 
the  three  other  divisions  of  the  conununity. 

The  problem  always  is  so  to  lower  costs  as  to  increase  output, 
to  lower  unit  costs  yet  to  pay  more  per  hour,  to  give  greater  security 
and  volume  of  investment  yet  to  lower  interest  and  dividend  rates, 
so  to  compensate  executives  as  to  stimulate  them  to  secure  the  best 
combinations  of  men,  materials  and  machines,  thus  again  lowering 
unit  costs  and  adding  to  the  common  fund. 

Fundamentals,  not  expedients,  underlie  all  real  solutions  of 
the  wage  problem. 

R.  G.  A.  Phillips'  (written).  To  my  mind  industrial  rela- 
tions problems  came  into  being  along  with  the  "Big  Business"  idea 
and  I  think  it  well  and  timely  that  we  give  these  various  problems 
serious  thought  and  study. 

In  our  industrial  relations  work  at  the  works  of  the  American 
Multigrapfa  Company  the  biggest  topic  of  the  day  is  our  industrial 
democracy.  Therefore,  although  it  comes  last  in  point  of  things 
done,  it  ranks  first  in  order  of  importance. 

In  our  case  Industrial  Democracy  was  no  "spur-of-the-moment 
idea."  It  is  a  subject  we  have  been  studying  almost  as  long  as  we 
have  been  in  business.  Our  active  interest  dates  back  about  five 
years  —  we  have  been  all  that  time  progressing  toward  our  goal. 
It  took  about  a  year  and  a  half  of  constant  study  before  the  final 
plan  with  its  constitution  became  a  fact.  It  took  definite  shape 
toward  the  end  of  February  1919,  and  finally  on  March  1  the  plan 
was  put  up  to  the  employees. 

Since  then  we  have  had  many  incidents  that  have  made  us 
wish  we  had  started  sooner.    For  instance,  I  will  refer  to  some  of 
the  minutes  of  the  congress  meetings  and  pick  out  su^estions  that 
were  approved  by  the  senate  as  being  wise  and  necessary. 
'  Vioe-PreBident,  The  American  Multigrapb  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Educational  Committee:    Suggestion  that  certain  employees 

be  taught  what  the  Multigraph  does  so  the;  might  do 

their  work  with  greater  understanding.    (Assemblers  and 

final  inspectors). 

Production  Control  Committee:   Suggested  rearrangements  of 

departmenta  that  will  produce  greater  results. 
Suggestion  Committee:   Presented  about  fifty  new  ideas,  the 
principal  one  of  which  will  result  in  considerable  saving 
in  handling  of  tools,  etc. 
Scdea  Co&peraHan  Committee:  Working  all  the  time  with  Sales 
.Department.     Pushing  manufacturing  and  keeping  up 
standards.    Latest  job  the  reduction  of  time  taken  to 
fill  and  ship  fore^  orders  about  80  per  cent. 
Sanitation  and  Safety  CommiiUe:  Always  at  work.    Producing 
great  results.    Total  suggestions  adopted  to  date,  about 
65. 
Recreation  Committee:    Managed  several  dances,  an  indoor 
baseball  league,  bowling  league  and  all  gymnasium  classes. 
SpoHed-Work  Committee:   Very  active.    Reported  last  week 
on  correcting  a  condition  that  reduced  scrap  and  increased 
production  on  a  certain  part  about  150  per  cent. 
Shop  Training:   Managed  all  class  work  during  season  just 
finished.    Promoted  mathematics  classes  (two  each  week 
after  hours)  and  a  big  general  shop  efficiency  class  that 
met  every  Friday  night  having  an  average  attendance 
of  150. 
Industry  has  got  to  begin  to  get  all  the  effort  it  is  buying.    It 
should  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the  services  of  the  hands  of  its 
workers  —  the  brains,  too,  must  be  induced  to  participate.    This 
matter  of  brain  and  hand  cannot  be  commanded  either  —  it  must 
be  more  of  a  pull-together  effort.     We  think  we  are  headed  that 
way  through  our  Industrial  Democracy. 

C.  B.  AuEL  (written).  It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  six 
lines  of  development  listed  by  Mr.  Alford  will  go  a  long  way,  if 
fairly  universally  adopted,  toward  lessening  industrial  unrest;  but, 
they  will  hardly  eliminate  it  since  the  fundamental  cause  for  this 
unrest  as  admitted  by  the  author  is  fear  of  unemployment,  and 
methods  of  overcoming  it  have  not  been  included.  Some  persons 
may  point  out  in  opposition  to  this- statement  that  during  the  recent 
period  of  tremendous  industrial  activity,  labor  unrest  was  perhaps 
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at  a  maximum;  but,  in  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  this  unrest  was 
quite  abnormal,  due  very  largely  to  war  conditions,  and  was  more- 
over a^ravated  by  employers  practically  bidding  against  one 
another  in  the  labor  market,  with  the  very  natural  consequence 
that  labor  tended  to  oscillate  to  and  fro,  wherever  wages  were  high- 
est, or  in  the  contrary  event  to  insist  on  wages  being  brought  to  the 
high  level. 

One  very  important  item  the  author  has  omitted  from  his  list 
is  "Americanization,"  which  has  been  carried  on  by  many  corpora- 
tions for  a  number  of  yeani  past,  principally  through  the  medium 
of  schools  for  their  employees;  but,  fine  as  is  the  work  already  done 
by  them,  the  task  is  so  huge  that  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by 
greater  efforte  on  the  part  of  the  various  states  if  real  headway  is 
to  be  made.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  one  authority  has  an- 
nounced that  with  a  population  of  8,000,000,  there  are  1,500,000 
foreigners  over  the  age  of  10  years  and  of  these  half  a  million  cannot 
read  or  write  English,  while  a  third  of  a  million  cannot  read  or  write 
any  language,  but  what  is  worse  than  these  statements  is  the  further 
fact  that  the  half-million  that  cannot  read  or  write  English  increased 
to  this  figure  from  a  quarter-million  in  the  short  space  of  10  years. 
Illiteracy  is  a  fertile  field  for  the  propagation  of  every  kind  of  "ism" 
and  it  seems  astonishing  that  a  condition  like  this  should  exist  in 
any  state  in  our  Union,  and  doubtless  a  similar  situation  exists  in 
certain  other  states. 

DwiQHT  T.  Farnham  (written).  At  the  close  of  the  paper 
Mr.  Alford  opens  a  question  whose  just  solution  will,  I  believe, 
within  the  next  ten  years  tax  to  the  utmost  the  ability  and  resource- 
fulness of  our  financial,  economic,  ethical  and  engineering  minds. 
The  fact  that  the  International  Harvester  Company  bad  hardly 
installed  their  "industrial  democracy"  plan  before  they  were  del- 
uged with  recommendations  for  rate  raises  illustrates  this  trend. 
When  their  committeemen,  however,  were  taken  to  the  company's 
books  and  shown  that  the  busines.s  could  not  continue  if  their  de- 
mands were  granted,  unreasonable  demands  for  the  most  part 
ceased.  From  the  standpoint  of  human  relations,  then,  the  fii«t 
general  principle  necessary  in  order  to  establish  a  sincere  industrial 
democracy  would  seem  to  be  the  possession  of  profits  which  will 
survive  the  light  of  public  opinion. 

The  fair  division  of  the  rewards  is  the  question  which  we  face, 
and  it  will  call  for  the  development  of  the  general  principles  under 
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which  controversies  may  be  adjudicated.  The  firet  step  is  perhaps 
the  establishment  of  a  fair  return  upon  capital  which  is  bo  invested 
as  to  be  reasonably  secure.  The  next  step  in  logical  order  to  insure 
stabihty  would  then  be  the  determination  of  adequate  sinking  funds 
to  make  reasonably  certain  steady  dividends  from  each  sort  of  busi- 
ness. Setting  up  such  reserves  would  take  investment  in  industrials 
out  of  the  gambling  class  and  would  make  them  attractive  at  a  6  or 
7  per  cent  return  instead  of  having  to  offer  chances  of  15  to  20  per 
cent  in  order  to  sell  stock. 

One  of  the  rocks  upon  which  profit  sharing  has  in  the  past  gone 
to  pieces  has  been  its  call  upon  the  workers  to  share  in  the  sacrifice 
during  dividendless  periods.  The  other  has  been  the  determination 
of  the  share  to  which  labor  is  entitled.  The  solution  of  such  ques- 
tions requires  Giei  the  scientific  analysis  which  the  engineering 
mind  is  best  qualified  to  make. 

What  Mr.  Alford  describes  as  the  second  great  tendency  in 
the  development  of  industrial  relations  —  the  willingness  to  con- 
sider the  workers  in  groups  —  I  interpret  as  not  so  much  a  plea  for 
an  understanding  of  mass  psychology  as  a  plea  for  that  knowledge 
which  brought  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  belief  that  he  who  under- 
stood life  was  all-powerful.  Every  age  has  had  its  interpreter  of 
motives  which  actuate  humanity.  Today  the  human  psychologist 
is  an  industrial  psychologist.  We  apphed  the  mind  of  the  engineer 
firat  to  materials,  then  to  machines.    Now  we  have  reached  labor. 

C.  E.  Knoefpel  (written).  Through  organization  and  spe- 
ciahzation  in  industry,  relationships  have  each  year  become  more 
and  more  complex,  so  that  today  this  great  problem  of  human 
contact  is  by  far  the  most  important  confronting  us,  and  my  pre- 
diction is  that  from  now  on  Industrial  Relations  wilt  be  considered 
the  keystone  of  the  industrial  structure. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  indeed  to  see  that  The  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  is  giving  this  matter  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions the  prominent  place  it  occupies.  If  the  engineering  world  does 
not  give  the  subject  attention,  where  will  the  initiative  come  from? 
From  the  workers?  No.  From  the  employers?  No.  I  say  "no" 
in  both  cases  advisedly,  because  in  the  last  analysis  each  side  is 
generally  suspicious  of  the  other's  motives  when  suggesting  im- 
provements having  to  do  with  human  relationships. 

The  world-wide  tendency  toward  socialism  and  revolution  in 
ideas,  if  not  in  acts,  is  due  not  so  much  to  desire  for  pohtical  changes 
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aa  to  a  demand  for  economic  changes.  What  the  great  masses  of 
people  want  are  homes,  food,  farms,  clothes,  jobs,  wages  which 
balance  cost  of  living,  participation,  representation  in  affairs,  oppor- 
tunity for  self-expression  and  development. 

The  gigantic  convulsion  the  world  ia  now  going  through  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  protest  against  the  way  modem  society  is  oi^anized, 
gainst  much  in  the  present  plan  of  man-to-man  contact.  The 
purpose  of  the  coming  era,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  find  the  right  basis,  and 
this  the  people  the  world  over  will  do,  regardless  of  the  strife  and 
bloodshed  necessary  to  its  accomplishment. 

John  Yodnoer  (written).  I  would  heartily  endorse  the 
thought  expressed  in  Par.  63  and  64  —  that  the  workers  should  be 
conadered  in  groups;  and  while  it  ia  true  that  the  tendency  is  for 
their  operations  to  be  sub-divided  to  a  point  of  intense  specialisa- 
tion, yet  a  process  similar  to  that  of  establishing  workshop  limits 
can  be  used  and  limits  placed  on  such  specialization  so  that  the 
men  inside  these  particular  limits  fall  into  groups. 

The  trade  unions  of  England  feel  that  the  problem  of  employ- 
ment is  not  solely  for  the  employer  to  solve,  but  that  they  also 
have  a  share  in  the  proper  solution.  With  this  object  in  view,  Ruskin 
Hall  was  founded  many  years  ago  at  Oxford,  being  practically  a 
branch  of  Oxford  Umversity  but  reserved  exclusively  for  students 
of  all  ^es  seat  by  the  different  trade  unions. 

This  college  has  specialised  on  economic  and  sociological  prob- 
lems and  questions  of  employment,  capital  and  labor.  These  are 
studied,  of  course,  as  disinterestedly  as  possible  with  a  slight  natural 
bias  towards  the  viewpoint  of  labor. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  training  of  men  in  this  work  is  distinctly 
beneficial  and  cannot  help  but  give  more  intelligent  cooperation  in 
the  human  problems  of  manufacturing  interests,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  workings  of  Ruskin  College  and  its  results  be  studied 
very  carefully  by  capitalists  and  laborers. 
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CENTRAI/-StATION  HEATING  IN  DETROIT 

Bt  J.  H.  WaiiKeb,>  Dvtboit,  Mich. 
Non-Member 

Thii  paper  diicuiiea  the  general  problem  of  the  xUiUtalion  of  the  heal  ordinimly 
ditehargtd  to  the  eondeitting  tmCer  tn  a  central  eleetrie  generating  tUUion.  The 
impoinbQily  of  U»  eomplele  vlUizaium  for  the  ■purpose  of  heaHng  bviidingt  and  the 
diffiaJtiet  m  the  way  of  even  its  partial  uHlixation  are  pointed  out,  with  particular 
reference  la  condititma  existing  in  Detroit 

The  development  i4  the  central  heating  eyalem  (^  The  Detroit  Edixm  Company 
ia  traced,  dujvmig  hma  the  use  of  exhatitt  steam  for  heating  wot  abandoned  in  favor 
of  liee  deam.  The  reatone  why  ii  it  more  commercioRy  expedient  under  the  exitting 
load  condUione  to  tvpply  live  eteam  to  the  heatin{)  »j/stem  and  to  generate  alt  deetric 
current  in  the  oonderieing  ttaliont  are  alio  fvliy  brought  otd. 

The  latter  part  of  the  paper  detcribee  aome  intereating  ftaluree  of  the  central 
Keating  tyelem  in  Detroit,  mieh  at  the  bo3er  planle,  dietributing  tyelem,  under- 
ground pipe  and  tunnel  conetruetion,  eonsttmert'  inilallationt  and  meters.  Special 
mention  it  alto  made  of  dittribvOon  lataet,  eortdenaoHon  return  lines,  and  the 
method  <^  trantmiUing  steam  through  feeders  at  high  velocities  and  vrith  large 
jretture  dropa. 

The  paper  cortdvdea  with  a  diacuaticn  of  the  advanlagea  of  central  heating 
service  arid  of  the  obalacka  to  iia  wider  use  and  poinli  out  the  potaibility  of 
operating  iTidividual  planla  in  conMnation  with  the  central  j^nl. 

/~VNE  of  the  natural  results  of  the  grouping  together  of  human 
^^  beings  in  civilized  communities  is  the  existence,  in  our  cities, 
of  central  plants  for  the  generation  and  distribution  of  heat  to  sur- 
rounding buildings.  The  advantages  of  central  heating  service  to 
the  user,  over  the  alternative  of  operating  a  heating  plant  in  his  own 
building,  are  comparable  to  those  accompanying  any  other  public 
service.  To  the  community  also  a  properly  operated  central  heating 
plant  is  a  distinct  asset,  commereially  and  economically. 

2  Started  in  a  limited  way  about  forty  years  ago,  the  central 
heating  industry  has  grown  steadily,  though  not  with  the  rapidity 
of  some  other  utilities,  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  between 
two  and  three  hundred  enterprises  operating  as  public  utilities  in 
cities  of  all  sizes  in  most  of  the  northern  states  and  doing  an  annual 

'  The  Detroit  Edison  Compuiy. 
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groae  buainess  estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  nuUion  dollars.  The 
capital  invested  is  perhaps  thirty  to  forty  million  dollars.  As  media 
for  distributing  the  heat,  both  hot  water  and  steam  are  used,  but 
because  of  the  impracticabiUty  of  metering  hot  water  service  and 
because  of  the  better  adaptability  of  steam  to  the  requirements 
of  the  average  building  the  trend  of  progress  is  toward  the  latter. 
Further  development  of  the  bu^esa  now  hinges  mainly  upon  the 
possibility  of  the  establishment  of  the  proper  relationship  between 
the  selling  price  and  the  cost  of  the  service  so  as  to  insure  adequate 
return  upon  invested  capital.  In  many  instances  this  relationship 
is  not  satisfactory  at  present,  chiefiy  because  the  actual  cost  and 
the  value  of  the  service  are  not  fully  appreciated.  The  engineering 
practicabiUty  has  been  amply  demonstrated;  and  that  there  is  a 
pronounced  economic  demand  for  the  service  is  beyond  question. 

3  The  central  heating  business  is  closely  aUied  with  the  elec- 
tricity supply  business  and  in  most  cities  is  carried  on  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  electricity  supply  companies.  The  task  of  supply- 
ing the  demand  for  heating  service  falls  quite  naturally  to  the 
electric  company  because  of  the  partial  similarity  in  the  methods  of 
production  and  distribution  of  the  two  commodities;  and  furthermore 
the  ability  to  offer  to  its  prospective  customers  both  electric  and 
heating  service,  with  the  consequent  entire  elimination  of  any  sort 
of  power  plant  from  the  customer's  building,  is  of  great  advantage 
to  an  electric  company  doing  business  in  a  large  city. 

4  Other  reasons  for  the  combining  of  the  two  utilities  are  the 
economies  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
investment  costs,  which  are  sometimes  made  possible  by  the  physical 
combination  of  the  electric  and  heating  plants. 

THE    UTILIZATION    OF    EXHAUST    HEAT 

5  The  heat  carried  away  by  the  condensing  water  in  the  central 
electric  stations  of  the  United  States,  equivalent  to  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  fuel  burned  by  them,  is  one  of  the  more  obvious 
(although  not  by  any  means  the  greatest)  sources  of  waste  of  the 
country's  fuel  resources.  Like  many  other  similar  losses  this  one 
exists,  not  because  its  reduction  is  theoretically  impossible  but  be- 
cause it  is  seldom  commercially  practicable.  But  while  commercial 
considerations  have  always  dictated  certain  practices  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  fuel  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future,  the 
increasing  cost  of  coal  and  the  present  impulse  towards  its  conserva- 
tion now  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  fundamental  problems. 
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6  Tim  great  quantity  of  heat,  rejected  at  low  temperature  from 
the  generating  units,  may  be  considered  as  a  by-product  of  electricity 
supply  and  as  such  its  rate  of  production  will  depend  upon  the 
rate  of  production  of  electricity,  the  primary  product.  Since  neither 
electrical  energy  nor  heat  can  be  stored  to  any  great  extent,  it  ia 
necessary  for  the  complete  recovery  of  the  by-product  heat  that  the 
demand  for  it  be  equivalent,  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day,  to  the 
rate  of  electricity  supply.  The  wanning  of  the  interior  of  buildings 
is  a  natural  means  of  making  use  of  this  heat,  but  the  great 
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diveraity  in  the  rates  of  use  of  the  two  commodities  renders  impossible 
even  an  approximately  complete  utilization  of  the  by-product  heat. 
The  lack  of  agreement  in  the  rates  of  use  of  electricity  and  heat  from 
week  to  week  throughout  the  year  is  illustrated  in  F^.  1,  in  which  the 
191S  load  curves  for  electrical  and  heating  service  in  Detroit  are 
plotted  to  a  percentage  scale  with  the  maximum  point  on  each  curve 
taken  as  100  per  cent. 

7  The  possibility  of  establishing  a  better  relation  between  the 
rates  of  use  is  rather  slight.  The  rate  of  heat  supply  is  largely 
fixed  by  unalterable  climatic  conditions.  The  use  of  electricity  for 
lighting  is  also  governed  by  natural  elements.  The  demand  for 
electricity  for  industrial  use,  which  now  constitutes  a  major  fraction 
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of  the  output  of  most  central  st&tions,  is  not  governed  by  these 
factors  and  is  the  only  kind  of  load  whose  characteristics  could 
conceivably  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  requirements  for  exhaust  heat, 
but  even  this  could  probably  not  be  done  to  any  practicable  extent. 
S  Another  important  obstacle  to  the  full  use  of  this  by-product 
heat  through  the  warming  of  buildings  is  due  to  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  central  electric  stations  which  in  many  industrial  centers 
in  the  United  States  have  so  increased  in  size  that  the  amount  of 
exhaust  heat  which  would  be  available  as  a  by-product  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  which  it  would  be  commercially  feasible  to  distribute 
for  the  heating  of  buildings.  For  example,  in  1918  the  central 
electric  generating  stations  in  Detroit  produced  approximately 
774,000,000  kw-hr.  of  electricity.  The  exhaust  steam  which  would 
have  been  available  if  discharged  at  pressures  above  atmosphere 
and  which  could  have  been  utilized  for  heating,  considering  the 
winter  months  only,  would  have  amounted  to  over  9,000,000,000  lb. 
This  is  five  times  the  quantity  actually  distributed  in  the  existing 
central  heating  system  of  the  city,  which  entirely  covers  the  only 
portion  of  the  city  in  which  the  heating  load  is  sufficiently  dense  to 
render  the  laying  of  distribution  mains  conmiercially  justifiable. 
For  because  of  the  great  investment  costs  the  distribution  of  heat 
by  the  medium  of  steam  is  feasible  only  in  the  districts  of  relatively 
great  density  of  load,  which,  in  most  of  our  cities,  comprise  only  the 
business  district  and  the  very  best  residence  districts.  Nor  are  the 
economies  to  be  gained  by  using  by-product  heat  sufficient  to  enlarge 
this  area  appreciably.  The  central  heating  business  in  the  average 
American  city  could  keep  pace  with  the  electricity  supply  business 
only  if  the  density  of  population  were  far  great«r  than  is  compatible 
with  present  standards  of  living. 

9  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  exhaust  heat  from  central 
electric  stations  can  at  best  be  utilized  for  heating  only  during  the 
times  when  heat  ia  required  and  then  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
commercially  distributed.  But  there  are  certain  obstacles  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  utilization  even  to  this  extent  —  obstacles 
which  arise  primarily  from  the  difficulty  of  transmitting  steam  over 
long  distances. 

SYSTEMS   OF  CENTRAL  HEATINQ 

10  Assuming  that  a  central  heating  load  exists  and  is  to  be 
supplied  by  the  electric  company,  there  are  in  general  three  methods 
by  which  this  can  be  done: 
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a  The  heating  load  can  be  served  from  a  condensii^  generat- 
ii^  atation  so  designed  that  steam  is  available  for  heating 
at  pressures  above  atmospheric  after  partial  expansion 
in  the  electric  generating  units,  the  remainder  of  the 
steam  used  for  current  generation  being  fully  expanded 
and  condensed  at  hi^  vacuum 

6  Separate  heating  plants  may  be  built  in  locations  near 
the  heating  load  and  equipped  with  non-condensing 
generating  units  which  will  generate  current  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  requirementB  for  exhaust  steam  for  heatii^, 
the  remainder  of  the  electricity  being  produced  in  a 
condensing  station 

c  The  heating  system  may  be  euppUed  entirely  with  Uve 
steam  from  boiler  plants  located  near  the  center  of  the 
heating  load. 

11  It  may  so  happen  that  the  natural  location  for  the  main 
generating  station  serving  a  city  is  near  the  heating  load,  and  if  this 
is  the  case,  the  first  method  is  preferable.  In  such  a  plant  the  use 
of  bleeder  turbines,  designed  so  that  steam  can  be  extracted  from  the 
intermediate  stages  after  partial  expansion,  offers  great  advantages. 
This  arrangement  has  been  successfully  carried  out  in  some  instances 
and  is  probably  tJlie  nearest  possible  approach  to  ideal  conditions, 
since  the  duplication  of  equipment  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

12  Often,  however,  a  consideration  of  land  values  or  of  railroad 
connections  requires  that  the  main  condensing  station  be  located  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  heating  load  as  to  preclude  the  possibiUty 
of  transmitting  steam  from  it.  This  is  the  case  in  Detroit  as  will  be 
seen  from  Fig.  2.  The  Delray  plant  and  the  Connors  Creek  plant, 
the  two  main  generating  stations  operated  by  The  Detroit  Edison 
Company,  are  respectively  3)  and  4^  miles  from  the  heating  district. 
A  condensing  plant,  located  on  h^-priced  land  near  the  heating 
district  and  with  inconvenient  railroad  connections,  or  none,  would 
be  necessary  if  this  first  method  were  to  be  used.  To  such  a  plant, 
built  for  electricity  supply  and  consequently,  for  reasons  previously 
stated,  burning  more  coal  than  a  plant  built  solely  for  heating,  this 
matter  of  proper  railroad  faciUties  is  particularly  important.  Here 
again  enters  the  matter  of  the  transmission  of  steam,  for  seldom 
could  the  bleeder-turbine  plant  be  located  as  favorably  with  reference 
to  the  beating  load  as  could  live  steam  plants,  and  the  additional 
investment  in  transmission  lines  must  therefore  be  charged  against 
this  plan. 
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13  The  size  of  the  pipes  required  to  transmit  a  given  quantity 
of  steam  over  a  given  distance  decreases  as  the  density  of  the  steam 
and  the  amount  of  pressure  drop  along  the  pipe  increase.  The 
most  economical  method  from  the  standpoint  of  investment  costs 
would  be  to  extract  steam  from  the  high-pressure  stages  of  the 
turbine;  but  the  amount  of  electricity  which  could  be  generated 
per  pound  of  steam  would  then  be  reduced.  The  relative  values  of 
these  factors  for  an  assumed  river-front  bleeder-turbine  plant  in 
Detroit  are  illustrated  by  the  curves  in  Fig.  3.  Curve  A  shows  the 
total  credit  for  the  saving  in  coal  and  boiler  capacity  which  could  be 
allowed  such  a  bleeder-turbine  plant  located  on  the  river  front  and 


Fw.  2    Map  Sbowino  Location  of  DxTRorr's  HKATora  Dibthict  amd 
EtiEcnuc  GENERATwa  Stations 

serving  the  existing  Detroit  heatii^  system.  Curve  B  shows  the 
total  of  the  additional  investment  chaises  due  to  the  higher-priced 
land  on  which  the  plant  would  be  built,  plus  the  investment  chaises 
and  line  losses  involved  in  transmitting  the  steam  from  this  river- 
front plant  to  the  centers  of  the  heating  load.  Even  at  higher 
extraction  pressures  the  bleeder  plant  would  not  be  justified  under 
Detroit  conditions  because  of  its  unfavorable  location  with  respect 
to  the  heating  load. 

14  The  second  plan  above  mentioned,  namely,  the  building  of 
plants  located  near  the  heating  load  and  generating  current  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  exhaust-steam  requirements,  involves  somewhat 
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different  factors.  In  this  case  the  capacity  of  the  generating  units 
will  be  determined  by  the  heating  requirements  and  the  electricity 
generated  by  them  will  be  the  by-product.  An  essential  requirement 
for  the  success  of  this  plan  is  that  the  relation  of  these  generating 
units  to  the  electrical  system  as  a  whole  be  such  as  to  allow  their 
loads  to  be  adjusted  without  restriction  according  to  the  momentary 
requirements  for  e^chaust  steam. 

15  The  value  of  such  current  as  the  heating  plant  will  produce 
will  be  determined  laigely  by  the  cost  of  producing  an  equal  amount 
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in  the  condensing  stations.  If  the  condensing  stations  do  not 
produce  current  at  an  extremely  low  cost  and,  if  other  conditions 
are  not  unfavorable,  this  plan  may  prove  very  attractive  and  is  in 
fact  the  most  widely  used  method  of  combining  the  electrical  and 
steam-heating  plant.  But  unfavorable  conditions  surrounding  the 
production  of  this  relatively  small  amount  of  current  may  render 
its  cost  unattractive.  The  size  of  such  generating  units  as  might  be 
installed  in  the  heating  plant  may  be  so  insignificant  compared  to 
the  large  siee  of  the  units  in  the  condensing  plant  that  the  investment 
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in  the  main  station  is  not  measurably  reduced  and  the  smaller  units 
are  therefore  aiMitional  investment.  The  investment  in  steam- 
distribution  mains  is  also  much  greater  than  when  steam  at  hi^er 
pressures  is  used. 

16  Thus  it  may  in  some  cases  prove  in  the  end  more  commer> 
cially  expedient  to  omit  entirely  the  generation  of  current  in  the 
heating  plant. 

17  In  Detroit  many  of  these  conditions  conspire  to  make  the 
use  of  exhaust  steam  for  beating  unattractive.  Generating  units 
exhausting  into  the  heating  mains  were  operated  in  one  of  the  heating 
plants  for  several  years  but  this  practice  has  since  been  definitely 
abandoned  and  the  heating  system  is  now  being  supplied  with  live 
steam.  Current  generation  is  limited  to  the  output  of  small  house- 
service  turbogenerators  whose  exhaust  is  utilized  to  heat  the  feed- 
water.  The  history  of  the  central  heating  industry  in  Detroit  is 
one  of  steady  progress  toward  this  method  of  live-steam  operation. 


DEVELOPMBNT   OF  CENTRAii   EBATINQ   IN  DETROIT 

18  The  immediate  motive  which,  in  1903,  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  central  heating  industry  in  Detroit  was  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  a  high  thermal  efficiency  in  the  generation  of  electricity 
through  the  utilization  of  the  exhaust  steam.  The  generating  plant 
from  which  steam  was  first  supplied  for  heating  had  previously 
dfschai^d  its  exhaust  to  the  atmosphere.  Owing  to  the  building, 
at  this  time,  by  The  Detroit  Edison  Company,  of  a  large  condensing 
plant,  the  smaller  plant,  with  several  others,  would  have  been  shut 
down,  but  the  possibihty  of  selling  the  exhaust  steam  made  it  appear 
desirable  to  continue  the  generation  of  current  there  to  the  extent 
of  the  exhaust  steam  requirements.  Also,  since  the  plant  was  located 
in  a  district  served  with  direct  current,  the  loss  involved  in  converting 
an  equivalent  amount  of  alternating  current  received  from  the  main 
plant  to  direct  current  would  be  saved  for  such  current  as  might  be 
generated  there.  The  plant  was  in  a  high-class  residence  district 
and  the  heating  service  proved  very  popular,  but  the  actual  overall 
economy  of  the  plant  was  not  as  great  as  had  been  anticipated. 

19  A  year  later  the  construction  of  a  central  heating  plant  was 
begun  in  the  business  district  of  the  city.  This  second  project  was 
undertaken,  not  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  exhaust  steam,  but  for 
the  express  purpose  of  supplying  the  demand  for  central  heating 
service  among  the  owners  of  downtown  buildings,  who  were  con- 
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sidering  shutting  down  their  plants  and  purchasing  electric  service. 
The  downtown  plant  was  built  primarily  as  a  heating  plant,  and 
though  provision  was  made  for  electric  generating  unite  they  were 
never  installed  and  the  heating  mains  were  supplied  with  steam  from 
the  boilers  through  reducing  valves. 

20  With  the  development  of  the  large  condensing  generating 
stations  the  generation  of  current  in  the  heating  plants  grew  less 
and  less  attractive  and  when  a  third  heating  plant  became  necessary, 
because  of  increasing  demand  for  steam  heat,  no  provision  was  made 
for  electric  generators.  The  same  practice  was  followed  when,  in 
1916,  the  original  exhaust-steam  plant  was  rebuilt;  and  when  the 
steam-distribution  system  of  another  company  which  had  been 
engaged  in  the  generation  of  electricity  and  the  distribution  of 
exhaust  steam  in  the  business  district  was  purchased  by  The  Detroit 
Edison  Company,  the  new  plant  which  was  built  to  supply  this 
district  was  also  designed  as  a  heating  plant  only.  The  entire 
combined  distribution  system  is  now  being  supphed  with  live  steam 
from  the  boilers  through  reducing  valves. 

21  Since  there  are  no  generating  units  exhausting  into  the 
heating  mains  the  pressure  carried  in  them  is  not  limited  by  considera- 
tions of  back  pressure.  On  those  sections  of  the  system  formerly 
supplied  with  exhaust  steam  at  from  2  to  5  lb.  pressure,  the  pressure 
now  maintained  ranges  from  5  to  15  lb.  and  b  being  increased  from 
year  to  year,  toward  the  upper  limit  permitted  by  the  strength  of 
the  pipes.  The  pressure  on  the  section  originally  designed  as  a  live- 
steam  system  is  about  30  lb.  Because  of  the  increased  capacity  of 
the  distribution  system  at  higher  pressures,  due  to  the  greater  density 
of  the  steam  and  the  greater  allowable  pressure  drop,  these  higher 
distribution  pressures  are  desirable. 

22  The  steam  is  delivered  to  the  network  of  mains  through 
connections  made  at  the  plants  and  also  through  feeders  radiating 
from  the  plante  and  dehvering  steam  to  certain  "feeding  pointe" 
in  the  distribution  network,  the  method  being  similar  to  the  feeder 
and  main  method  employed  in  electricity  distribution  systems. 


BEASONS   FOR  USINQ  LIVE  STEAU  IN  DETROIT 

23  The  supplying  of  live  steam  to  the  heating  system  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  generation  of  current  in  the  heating  plants 
is  commercially  justifiable,  even  though  such  current  would  be 
generated   at  a  high   thermal   efficiency.     The   underlying   reason 
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for  this  is  that  there  exist  certain  unfavorable  conditions  which 
outweigh  the  thermal  advantage  and  make  the  total  cost  of  such 
current  higher  than  the  generating  cost  at  the  large  and  efficient 
main  generating  stations. 

24  In  considering  the  cost  of  generating  current,  when  the  heat 
in  the  exhaust  is  recovered,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  outset 
that  the  amount  of  coal  consumed,  though  small,  is  not  by  any 
means  liegligible  as  compared  to  that  consumed  in  a  condensing  sta- 
tion. For  each  kilowatt-hour  so  generated  there  would  be  extracted 
from  the  steam,  if  the  conversion  were  100  per  cent  efficient,  its 
heat  equivalent,  3415  B.t.u.  Taking  into  account  mechanical  and 
electrical  losses  in  the  generating  unit  and  the  losses  involved  in 
generating  steam  from  the  coal,  the  actual  number  of  heat  units 
devoted  to  the  generation  of  electricity  is  not  less  than  5700  B.t.u.  per 
kw-hr.  This  is  27  per  cent  of  the  corresponding  figure  for  the 
Connors  Creek  plant  (a  condensing  station)  which  in  1918  generated 
its  total  output  at  an  average  of  20,900  B.t.u.  in  the  coal  per  kw-hr. 
of  output.  So  that  at  the  outset,  the  additional  fuel  which  would 
have  to  be  burned  in  the  heating  plants  if-current  were  generated, 
would  be  over  one-quarter  of  the  amount  required  to  produce  the 
equivalent  amount  of  current  at  the  Connors  Creek  plant. 

25  One  of  the  principal  elements  of  cost  which  militates  against 
current  generation  in  the  heating  plants  is  the  attendance  labor, 
which,  because  of  the  low  load  factor  and  small  size  of  any  generating 
units  which  might  be  installed  there,  is  much  higher  per  kw-hr.  gen- 
erated than  in  the  large  stations  where  the  size  of  the  units  and 
the  load  factor  are  much  greater. 

26  But  the  really  deciding  factors  are  the  investment  chaises. 
The  change  of  policy  involvingthe  final  abandonment  of  exhaust-steam 
beating  was  made  in  1916,  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  Willis  Avenue 
heating  plant,  the  original  exhaust-steara  plant.  At  this  time  the 
electrical  load  in  Detroit  was  increasing  rapidly  and  several  new 
turbo-generator  units  were  being  purchased.  At  the  Willis  Avenue 
heating  plant  the  existing  and  future  exhaust-steam  requirements 
would  have  called  for  a  generating  unit  of  about  2000  kw.  capacity. 
The  unit  purchased  at  that  time  for  the  Connors  Creek  plant  was 
the  45,000-kw.  machine  which  has  since  been  put  into  service. 
Would  the  existence  of  small  generating  units  in  the  heating  plants, 
aggregating  altogether  possibly  4000  kw.,  actually  reduce  the  number 
of  machines  in  the  Connors  Creek  plant  at  that  time  or  at  any  future 
time,  if  the  latter  were  to  increase  in  steps  of  this  magnitude? 
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Regardless  of  theoretical  considerations,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  actually 
would  not  have  done  so  and  it  became  clearly  evident,  therefore, 
that  any  investment  in  generating  units  in  the  heating  plants  must 
be  reckoned  as  additional  investment  and  the  cost  of  any  electricity 
generated  by  them  must  include  the  fixed  chai^^  on  that  investment 
and  could  not  be  credited  with  having  saved  any  investment  else- 
where.   The  relatively  insignificant  proportion  of  the  total  system 
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load  which  could  be  borne  by  a  unit  in  the  Willis  Avenue  plant  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  Fig.  4. 

27  The  small  size  of  the  unit  and  its  low  load  factor  would  make 
these  investment  chaises  relatively  high  per  kilowatt-hour  generated. 
Fmthermore,  while  the  chief  advant^e  of  the  heating-plant  generat- 
ii^  units  would  He  in  their  ability  to  avoid  conversion  losses  by 
generating  direct  current  required  for  the  downtown  district,  this 
advantage  could  not  be  completely  made  use  of  because  of  the  lack 
of  coordination  between  the  heating  and  electrical  loads  of  that 
district,  which  would  make  it  necessary  to  convert  some  of  the 
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direct  current  back  to  alternating  current  for  transmission  to  some 
other  dbtrict  or  else  would  reduce  the  load  factor  of  the  unit. 

28  For  a  quantitative  economic  study  of  the  subject  the  Willis 
Avenue  heating  plant  offers  a  favorable  example,  for  it  had  been 
operated  as  a  generating  plant  and  the  distribution  mains  had  been 
designed  for  exhaust  steam  pressures.  Based  on  the  performance 
of  the  old  engine-driven  units,  there  would  have  been  generated 
by  the  2000-kw-  turbo-generator  which  it  was  proposed  to  install 
in  the  new  plant  about  6,000,000  kw-hr.  per  year. 

29  In  accordance  with  the  considerations  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  proposed  turbo^nerator  installation  should  be  charged 
with  its  operating  and  maintenance  costs  including  labor,  suppUes, 
and  the  fuel  equivalent  of  the  energy  produced.  It  should  also  be 
charged  with  the  fixed  charges  on  the  unit  itself  and  on  the  building 
space  occupied.  Based  on  the  fairly  stable  pre-war  prices  existing 
in  1916,  these  items  might  be  conservatively  estimated  as  follows, 
neglecting  the  disadvantage  due  to  the  lack  of  coordination  between 
steam  and  electrical  loads. 

Chutes  Against  Generating  Unit  —  Operation  and  Maintenance: 

Labor  —  3  oilere S  3,360 

Supplies,  etc 200 

Fuel  coBt—  1221  tons  at  J2.66 3,247 

Maintenance 200 

$7,007 
ilxed  Charges  (Additional  Items  Only) : 

2000-kw.  turbo-generator  at  S15  per  kir S30,000 

Installation  cost,  wiring  and  piping 4,000 

Building  and  foundations 10.000 

$44,000 

Depreciation  at  4  per  cent 1,760 

Return  on  investment  at  61  per  cent 2,860 

Total  charge  againat  turbine $11,627 

30  The  turbo-generator  must  of  course  be  credited  with  the  cost 
of  generating  an  equivalent  amount  of  energy  at  the  main  plant, 
of  transmitting  it  to  the  heatii^-plant  district,  and  of  converting 
it  to  direct  current,  since  these  costs  would  be  incurred  if  the  turbo- 
generator were  not  installed. 

31  The  production  cost  of  electric  current  generated  by  a 
central  station  consists  of  two  parts,  the  demand  or  "readiness  to 
serve"  component  and  the  "energy"  component.  The  former  may 
be  defined  as  that  portion  of  the  total  production  cost  which  would 
be  incurred  if  no  dectricity  were  actually  dehvered,  but  if  the  plant 
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were  merely  held  in  readiness  to  deliver  the  loads  actually  sustained 
— held,  in  other  words,  with  steam  pressure  up,  turbines  and^auxiliaries 
in  motion,  a  sufficient  number  of  boilers  banked  and  the  operating 
crew  on  duty.  The  energy  component  may  be  considered  as  that 
part  of  the  total  cost  which  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  energy  dehvered.  Although  the  exact  separation  of  these  com- 
ponents is  impossible,  the  distinction  between  them  is  none  the  less 
real  and  is  generally  recognized. 

32  In  the  present  case  the  heating-plant  generating  unit  can  be 
credited  only  with  energy  component,  since  it  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  having  reduced  the  size  or  number  of  units  in  the  main  generating 
plant.  The  energy  component  may  fairly  be  considered  as  including 
75  per  cent  of  the  fuel  cost,  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
plant  equipment  and  that  part  of  thi  labor,  such  as  coal  handling, 
which  may  be  considered  as  depending  upon  the  amount  of  electricity 
generated,  and  amounting  in  this  case  to  9  per  cent. 

33  The  actual  combined  efficiency  of  transmission  to  the  heating- 
plant  district  and  of  conversion  to  direct  current  is  approximately 
80  per  cent,  so  that  to  deliver  6,000,000  kw-hr.  of  direct  current  to 
the  heating-plant  district  there  would  be  generated  at  Connors 
Creek  7,500,000  kw-hr. 

34  The  credit  which  can  be  allowed  to  the  heating  plant  for  the 
current  which  it  would  generate  would  then  be  as  follows: 

Fuel  —  4112  toM  Bt  S2.38 $9,786 

Wages 285 

Munlenaace 617 

Total  credit  albwable $10,688 

35  This  credit  of  tl0,68S  compared  with  the  larger  figure  of 
$11,627  which  is  to  be  cbai^d  against  the  heating  plant  unit,  thus 
indicating  that  the  generating  of  current  in  the  heating  plant  would 
not  be  justified  under  pre-war  price  conditions, 

36  The  foregoing  study  is  based  only  upon  conditions  in 
the  plant  itself  and  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  effect  upon 
the  distribution  system  when  exhaust  steam  is  distributed.  It  is 
common  practice  in  exhaust-steam  systems  to  carry  a  back  pressure 
of  from  2  to  15  lb.  At  these  pressures  the  specific  volume  of  the 
steam  is  high  and  the  allowable  pressure  gradient  throughout  the 
system  is  very  limited,  making  it  necessary  to  install  much  larger 
pipes  than  is  the  case  when  live  steam  at  high  pressures  is  used,  and 
consequently  increasing   the    investment.     While   it   is   true   that 
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turbines  have  been  built  for  exhaust  pressures  up  to  30  lb.,  the 
electrical  enei^  which  can  be  extracted  per  pound  of  steam  under 
such  conditions  is  reduced  and  the  cost  per  kilowatt  of  turbine 
capacity  is  increased;  furthermore,  Id  the  method  of  feeder  operation 
which  is  actually  employed  and  which  has  proved  of  inestimable 
value,  the  pressure  of  delivery  to  the  feeders  is  much  higher  than 
this. 

37  The  method  of  Uve-steam  operation  was  adopted  in  Detroit 
before  the  recent  great  advance  in  the  price  of  coal.  The  present 
high  price  of  coal  makes  exhaust-steam  operation  appear  somewhat 
more  favorable  and  it  is  of  course  conceivable  that  at  some  future 
date  a  very  high  coal  price  may  compel  a  change  of  policy.  But 
with  the  cost  of  undei^round  lines  also  increasing,  the  saving  in 
distribution  investment  will  probably  continue  to  be  sufficient  to 
justify  a  continuation  of  the  present  methods. 

38  Most  of  the  foregoing  facts  apply  only  in  cases  where  the 
generating  capacity  in  the  heating  plant  is  negligible  in  comparison 
with  the  main  generating  stations.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  if  the 
discrepancy  in  size  is  not  great  so  that  investment  in  the  main  plants 
is  actually  saved,  or  if  the  additional  current  required  from  the 
condensing  station  is  actually  not  produced  at  a  relatively  low  cost, 
then  the  situation  may  be  entirely  changed,  and  there  are  many 
instances  of  this  in  the  United  States.  The  consideration  of  the 
steam-transmission  investment,  when  low-pressure  steam  is  used  is 
often  controlling,  however,  and  is  being  increasingly  well  recognized. 


DISTRIBUTION    BYSTEU 

39  The  popularity  of  the  heating  service  in  Detroit  has  led  to 
its  development  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  present  distribution 
system  covers  an  area  about  2  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide 
which  includes  the  entire  central  shopping,  business,  and  financial 
districts  and  a  small  portion  of  the  residence  district.  About 
2,700,000  sq.  ft.  of  radiation,  besides  numerous  water  heaters  and 
cooking  fixtures,  are  served.  The  distribution  system  contains 
about  20  miles  of  underground  mains  and  2  miles  of  tunnels.  The 
four  boiler  plants  which  supply  steam  to  the  system  contain  17,470 
rated  boiler  horsepower,  and  they  delivered  in  1918  nearly  two  billion 
pounds  of  steam  to  the  system.     Over  1700  consumers  are  served. 

40  The  distribution  mains  and  the  buildings  served  are  shown 
in  Fig.  5.     Though  originally  built  in  three  distinct  sections,  the 
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system  i3  qow  a  practically  continuous  oetwork,  and  the  plants  are 
BO  much  interconnected  that  the  load  can  readily  be  shifted  from 
one  to  another.  In  the  spring  and  early  autumn  two  of  the  four 
plants  serve  the  entire  area. 

BOILER   PLANTS 

41  The  four  boiler  plants  which  supply  steam  to  the  heating 
system  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  They  are  equipped  with  water- 
tube  boilers  and  underfeed  stokers  and  are  of  modem  design 
throughout.  Their  location  in  the  central  dbtrict  of  the  city 
necessarily  restricts  the  amount  of  land  which  they  may  occupy 
and  demands  a  suitable  type  of  architecture,  absolutely  smokeless 
operation,  and  extreme  cleanliness  in  the  handling  of  coal  and  ashes. 

42  A  cross-section  of  the  Congress  Street  plant,  the  newest  of 
the  four,  is  shown  in  Fig  7.  It  is  designed  to  contain  eventually 
four  1300-hp.  boilers  and  two  2600-hp.  boilers  of  the  "W"  type.  In 
the  effort  to  reduce  the  amount  of  attendance  labor  at  this  plant  the 
auxiharies  are  located,  for  the  moat  part,  on  the  boiler-room  floor 
so  as  to  be  within  convenient  reach  of  the  few  men  constituting 
the  operating  crew.  Coal  is  hauled  from  bunkers  at  the  railroad 
sidings  to  the  plant  in  drop-bottom  buckets  of  5  tons  capacity, 
which  are  lifted  by  a  crane  and  emptied  into  overhead  hoppers 
from  which  the  coal  is  distributed  by  belt  conveyors  to  the  boiler 
bunkers.  Ash-handling  equipment  is  practically  nil,  the  boilers  being 
set  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  allow  wagons  to  be  driven  beneath  the 

the  fact  that  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
jtumed  to  the  plants,  careful  treatment  of  the 
essary.  The  feedwater  flows  through  hve-steam 
g  at  boiler  pressure,  in  which  the  scale-forming 
iipitated.  In  addition,  sodium  carbonate  is  fed  in 
duated  amounts  to  reduce  the  slight  amount  of 
g  material  which  finds  its  way  into  the  boiler, 
water  is  not  a  bad  boiler  water,  these  precautions 
ause  of  the  large  percentage  of  make-up  water 
igh  rates  of  steaming  at  which  the  boilers  are 

iaries  are  almost  entirely  motor  driven.  The 
d  by  a  750-kw.  turbogenerator  unit  exhausting 
/atcr  heater.    The  load  earned  on  this  generator  is 
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relatively  amaU,  aince  the  upper  liiait  is  fixed  by  the  allowable  work- 
ing pressure  of  the  older  maiiia.  The  more  recently  laid  mains 
are  capable  of  withstanding  a  working  pressure  of  125  lb.  and  the 
gradient  in  the  mains  can  therefore  be  increased  at  some  future 
date.  From  a  standpoint  of  safety,  however,  the  desirability  of 
carrying  pressures  in  excess  of  about  50  lb.  on  the  service  connections 
to  buildings  is  questionable  until  further  development  in  pressure- 
reducing  apparatus  is  made. 

49  This  method  of  steam  distribution  is  obviously  an  adaptation 
to  previously  existing  conditions  and  would  doubtless  be  modified 
if  an  entirely  new  system  were  being  laid  out. 


UNnERQROUND   CONSTRDCTION 

50  The  distribution  mains  range  in  size  from  20  in.  near  the 
stations  to  4  in.  at  the  outskirts  of  the  system.  The  original  under- 
ground pipes  were  laid  in  a  segmental  wood  casing  bound  with 
wire.  This  construction  has  been  fairly  successful  under  favorable 
soil  conditions,  but  the  concrete  conduit  shown  in  Hg.  8  has  been 
found  to  be  superior  in  many  respects  and  has  been  used  exclusively 
for  several  years  in  all  new  construction.  In  this  construction  the 
pipe  is  insulated  with  a  standard  thickness  of  pipe  covering  and 
surrounded  with  an  envelope  of  concrete  poured  over  a  wooden  form, 
leaving  an  air  space  around  the  pipe.'  Proper  underdrainage  is  of 
course  essential. 

51  The  longitudinal  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pipe,  due 
to  changes  in  its  temperature,  are  absorbed,  in  the  earlier  construc- 
tion, by  means  of  expansion  fittings  of  the  copper-diaphragm  type. 
In  recent  construction  a  slip  joint,  consisting  of  a  brass  sleeve, 
sliding  in  a  packed  gland,  has  been  used.  The  use  of  slip  joints 
decreases  somewhat  the  cost  of  the  pipe  line  as  they  will  absorb 
more  travel  and  can  be  placed  at  wider  intervals  than  the  diaphragm 
fitting. 

52  The  xmdei^round  mains  have  not  been  laid  sufficiently  long 
to  permit  of  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  life.  The  oldest  lines 
laid  in  wood  casing  have  now  been  in  service  15  years  and,  while 
the  casing  in  many  places  has  deteriorated  considerably,  in  other 
places  it  is  in  fairly  good  condition.  The  concrete  construction, 
dating  back  10  years,  seems  to  have  deteriorated  very  little.  The 
only  repairs  or  replacements  which  have  been  made  to  date  have 
been  made  necessary  by  external  corrosion  of  the  pipe  arising  from 
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load  is  very  high.  Velocities  as  great  as  75,000  ft.  per  min.  have 
been  measured.  This  high  velocity  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
objectionaUe,  however,  there  being  no  apparent  erosion  of  the 
pipe  and  no  hammer,  or  objectionable  vibration.  The  fact  that 
the  steam  ia  in  a  superheated  state  because  of  the  pressure  drop  is  an 


Fia.  7    Crosb-Skction  of  the  Conorebs  Street  Pukt 


advantf^  in  these  respects.  Feeders  are  constructed  with  long  radius 
bends  and  where  the  connection  is  made  to  the  distribution  mains 
the  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  gradually  increased  by  special  taper  fittings 
so  as  to  reconvert  a  portion  of  the  velocity  head  to  static  pressure. 
48  A  (considerable  pressure  gradient  is  also  allowed  to  take 
place  in  the  distribution  mains  as  well  as  in  the  feeders;  but  this  is 
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to  water  and  well  adapted  to  tunneling  operations.  The  cost  of 
tunnel  construction  is  high  but  the  advantages  gained  are  com' 
pensatory. 


Tunnel  Construction  for  Steam  Lines 


DISTRIBUTION   1 


54   Distribution  losses  from  various  sources   are   considerable. 
Heat  losses  from  the  mains  are  the  principal  item.     This  loss  can  be 
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controlled  within  limits  in  designing  the  system  by  the  application 
of  the  proper  amount  of  insulation,  so  aa  to  produce  the  most  economic 
cal  relation  between  heat  loss  and  investment  costs.  Besides  the 
condensation  losses  in  the  mains  and  service  connections,  there  are 
losses  due  to  the  leakage  of  steam  from  consumers'  piping  and  air 
values,  and  loss  due  to  the  escape  of  unmetered  condensation,  and 
the  slip  of  meters.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  steam  dehvered  by 
the  plants  is  metered  as  condensation  in  the  consumers'  buildings. 
This  figure  compares  favorably,  considering  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, with  the  efficiency  of  electrical  distribution.  In  1918,  for 
example,  the  ratio  between  the  electrical  plant  output  and  the 
consumers'  meter  readings  for  the  Detroit  district  was  83  per  cent, 
the  lai^  items  of  loss  being  traosoLssion,  transformation  and 
conversion. 

CONDENSATION   RETURN   LINES 

55  The  condensation  from  the  buildings  heated  is  returned 
to  the  plants  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In  the  tunnels  it  is 
necessary  to  install  a  return  line  to  receive  the  discharge  from  the 
traps  on  the  steam  lines,  and  wherever  posuble  the  condensation  is 
dnuoed  from  the  adjacent  buildings  to  this  line-  It  is  difficult  and 
costly,  however,  in  many  cases,  to  arrange  a  gravity  discharge  from 
the  building  basements  to  the  tunnel,  and  the  cost  of  installing  and 
operating  pumps  to  handle  the  condensation  would  more  than  offset 
the  value  of  the  heat  and  the  feedwater  which  would  be  salvi^ed. 

56  In  the  districts  not  served  from  tunneb,  all  of  the  condensa- 
tion is  wasted  to  the  sewers.  Even  with  the  present  high  cost  of 
coal,  return  lines  would  scarcely  be  a  profitable  investment.  Further- 
more,  they  are  short-lived,  and  any  leakage  from  them  is  disastrous 
to  adjacent  steam  lines.  The  proper  method  of  salvaging  the  heat 
in  the  condensation  is  by  means  of  an  economizing  coil  in  the  con- 
sumer's building. 

consumers'   INSTALLATIONS 

57  The  consumer's  equipment  includes,  besides  the  usual  radia- 
tors and  piping,  a  pressure-reducing  valve,  which  reduces  the  service 
pressure  to  the  lower  pressure  required  for  heating,  and  a  trap,  whose 
function  is  to  discharge  the  water  of  condensation  from  the  system. 

58  Any  existing    steam-heating    system  can   be  adapted  for 
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service  by  making  a  few  minor  changes.  A  hot-water  system  can  be 
served  with  steam  by  substituting  for  the  fuel-burning  water  heater 
a  sutface  heater  in  which  th&  water  in  the  system  is  heated  by  the 
steam.  A  hot-air  system  can  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  steam  by 
substituting  steam  coils  for  the  furnace  and  using  the  same  duct 
system,  though  this  is  rarely  done. 

59  EkKinoraizing  coils,  utilizing  the  heat  in  the  condensation,  are 
recommended  by  the  Company  but  not  required.  They  are  seldom 
installed  in  any  but  the  largest  buildings  as  few  consumers  can; 
to  make  the  necessary  investment  even  though  a  demonstrated  saving 
can  be  made.  In  some  buildings  the  condensation  is  passed  throi^ 
a  surface  heater  which  preheats  the  water  used  for  lavatory  purposes, 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  economiier  for 
lai^e  buildings. 

60  The  consumer's  installation  is  the  least  reliable  factor  in  the 
maintenance  of  uninterrupted  and  satisfactory  service.  Boiler 
plants  can  be  and  are  designed  and  operated  so  as  to  be  extremely 
reliable.  A  distribution  system,  if  properly  laid  out,  with  ample 
capacity  and  duplicate  feeding  routes,  can  be  operated  so  that 
the  steam  supply  to  a  building  is  practically  never  interrupted. 
But  the  consumer's  piping  system,  and  the  special  appliances 
attached  to  it,  operated  by  persons  unfamiliar  with  mechanical 
apparatus  are  a  frequent  source  of  trouble.  Tagging  of  the  valves 
to  indicate  their  proper  operation,  distribution  of  printed  instruc- 
tions and  other  educational  measures  are  employed  with  varying 
success,  and  the  service  is  on  the  whole  much  more  reUable  than 
that  obtained  from  the  ordinary  individual  plant.  A  "trouble 
service"  is  maintained  day  and  night  to  insure  immediate  attention 
to  minor  repairs  and  adjustments  of  consumers'  equipment. 

61  The  regular  heating  season  covers  8  months  of  the  year, 
though  summer  service  for  cooking  and  water  heating  is  supplied 
to  a  few  consumers  conveniently  located.  Cool  weather  in  September 
usually  makes  necessary  the  commencement  of  service  before  the 
contract  date  of  October  1.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  started  in  August. 
Steam  was  originally  sold  to  some  extent  for  power  purposes  but 
this  service  is  now  practically  discontinued. 


62  With  the  exception  of  a  number  of  calibrated  steam  jets  used 
in  cooking  fixtures,  the  steam  is  sold  entirely  on  a  condensation 
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basis,  the  condensation  Sowing  from  the  system  through  a  meter 
and  thence  to  the  Company's  return  hne  or  to  the  sewer. 

63  The  art  of  metering  condensation  was  comparatively  new 
when  the  Company  commenced  operations  and  although  many 
advances  have  been  made,  it  has  not  yet  reached,  and  probably 
never  will  reach,  the  standards  of  reliability  and  accuracy  of  electrical 
metering.  The  troubles  experienced  are  largely  mechanical;  but 
there  are  certain,  fundamental  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  entire 


Compartitient-NttlFilliig.WoterEitiiidirig     Comportment  rfal  Riled  and  Owrflowinq, 
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Nearly  Empty.  KaJOverflowinq 
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Pig.  10    Condensation  Meter  and  its  PnraciPLB  or  Operation 

elimination.  The  operating  conditions,  because  of  excessive  tempera- 
ture, moisture,  and  dirt  are  severe,  and  the  allowable  size  and 
cost  of  the  meter  are  limited. 

64  The  meter  first  used  in  Detroit  was  of  the  tilting  type,  con- 
sisting of  a  rectangular  pan  of  two  compartments  hung  on  knife- 
edge  or  ball  bearings,  the  compartments  filling  alternately  and, 
when  full,  tipping  the  pan  so  as  to  bring  the  opposite  compartment 
to  the  filling  position.     In  1907  a  revolving  meter  was  devised. 
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consisting  of  a  drum  of  four  compartments  which  filled  and  dumped 
successively,  the  drum  being  revolved  by  the  weight  of  the  water. 
This  meter  was  fairly  successful  and  a  few  of  that  design  are  still  in 
use,  but  a  greatly  improved  design  of  revolving  meter,  operating  on 
the  same  general  principle  (Fig.  10),  was  originated  in  1909  by  Hana 
Resert  and  is  being  used  at  present,  with  sUght  modifications. 

LOAD   CHARACTERISnCB 

65  The  daily,  boiler-plant  load  curves  vary  considerably  both 
JD  magnitude  and  in  shape  with  different  outdoor  temperatures.    In 


Fia.  11    Ttpical  Load  Cubvxs  or  Heatino  System 

moderate  weather  steam  is  used  in  many  buildings  only  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  morning,  resulting  in  a  decided  peak  at  that  time  with 
a  steady  degrease  in  load  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
On  the  very  coldest  days,  however,  the  heat  is  used  continuously 
throughout  the  24  hrs.,  in  most  buildings,  giving  a  daily  load  factor 
on  such  days  of  between  85  and  05  per  cent.  This  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  11.  The  monthly  sales  of  steam  are  very  closely  proportional 
to  the  difference  between  70  deg.  fahr.  and  the  average  outside 
temperature.    The  annual  load  factor  is  about  35  per  cent. 

66  The  load  curves  of  the  individual  buildings  show  these  same 
general  characteristics  although  different  types  of  buildings  have 
markedly  different  daily  load  curves.    In  Fig.  12  are  shown  the 
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load  curves  of  three  buildings  of  different  typee.  The  high  peak, 
in  the  case  of  the  theater,  was  caused  by  the  throwing  on  of  the 
fan  system.  The  steam  io  the  office  building  was  shut  off  at  night, 
while  in  the  hotel  it  was  used  continuously. 

67  Detroit  rates  at  the  present  time  take  no  account  of  varying 
load  factor  though  this  is  done  in  some  other  cities  in  an  approximate 
way.  Possibly  future  progress  in  the  art  of  metering  will  lead  to 
the  general  establishment  of  rate  schedules  having  a  demand  com- 
ponent as  well  as  a  consumption  char^. 


ADVANTAGES   OF  CENTRAl   HEATING   SEBVICB 

68  The  existence  of  a  central  heating  system  in  a  city  holds 
certain  distinct  commercial  and  economic  benefits  to  the  consumer, 
the  electric  company,  and  the  community  in  general. 


Fid.  12    Ttpical  Load  Curveb  of  Individual  Conbuiiehs 

69  In  a  residence  district  the  simphfication  of  domestic  ar- 
rangements, the  elimination  of  smoke  and  of  the  dirt  and  annoyance 
resulting  from  the  handling  of  coal  and  ashes,  and  the  availability 
at  all  times  of  any  desired  amount  of  heat,  when  coal  is  high  priced 
and  scarce,  are  factors  of  such  real  merit  that  they  are  reflected  in 
higher  land  and  rental  values.  The  scarcity  of  domestic  labor  in 
American  homes  and  the  steady  trend  toward  more  luxurious  stand- 
ards of  living  are  yearly  increasing  the  value  of  these  advantages  to 
the  consumer.  The  high  cost  of  underground  mains  compared  to 
the  amount  of  steam  which  can  be  sold  in  an  area  of  detached  resi- 
dences, however,  makes  this  the  least  desirable  class  of  service. 

70  The  owner  of  the  medium-sized  commercial  building  is  par- 
ticularly appreciative  of  the  service  since  by  so  arranging  the  piping 
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that  the  heat  used  by  his  various  tenants  is  metered  separately 
and  paid  for  directly  by  the  tenants,  he  is  entirely  relieved  of 
this  burden.  la  the  lai^  downtown  store  or  office  building, 
the  elimination  of  coal  and  aah  handling  is  a  very  tangible  ad- 
vantage and  thfl  space  saved  by  ihe  exclusion  of  boilers  has  a 
measurable  rental  value. 

71  To  the  community  at  lar^  the  elimination  of  smoke  and 
soot,  the  better  handling  of  coal  and  ashes,  and  the  reduction  in 
manual  labor,  are  distinct  economic  benefits. 

72  The  ability  of  the  service  to  displace  the  individual  plant 
in  residences  and  business  buildings  rests  upon  the  value  of  these 
factors  and  upon  the  savings  which  are  possible  through  the  more 
economical  purchase,  handling  and  utilization  of  coal  in  the  large 
central  stations  as  compared  with  the  wastefuhiess  of  the  small 
individual  plant. 

73  The  obstacles  to  the  wider  usp  of  the  service  are  the  burden 
of  the  investment  in  the  distribution  system  and  the  losses  which 
necessarily  accompany  the  distribution  of  heat.  Both  of  these 
factors  are  of  greater  moment  in  an  area  of  detached  residences, 
and  consequently,  the  most  favorable  field  is  in  the  more  densely 
loaded  business  districts. 

74  That  central  heating  service  in  general  can  compete  at 
profitable  rates  with  the  individual  plant  is  sometimes  questioned. 
Its  ability  to  do  so  must  rest,  in  the  last  analysis,  upon  a  proper 
appreciation,  by  the  consumer,  of  the  intangible  advantages  which 
have  been  mentioned.  The  improvement  in  standards  of  living 
and  the  general  progress  toward  cleaner  cities  are  undoubtedly 
serving  to  increase  the  value  of  these  advantages. 

COMBINATION   WITH   INDIVIDUAL   PLANTS 

75  In  some  of  the  larger  cities  operating  companies  have  been 
formed  which  take  over  and  operate  existing  boiler  plants  in  down- 
town buildings  and  supply  steam  for  heating  the  buildings  in  which 
they  are  located  and  often  adjoining  buildings.  This  plan  owes  its 
existence  to  the  fact  that  the  gain  in  economy  of  the  central  station 
over  the  individual  plant  ia  less  in  the  case  of  large  buildings  where 
the  boiler  plants  are  often  of  considerable  size  and  can  be  operated 
with  fair  efficiency,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  installing 
of  distribution  mains  in  such  districts  would  be  very  high.  By  re- 
lieving the  building  owner  of  the  burden  of  operating  the  platit,  the 
operating  company  performs  a  service  of  measurable  value. 
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76  Some  of  the  chief  advunt^es  of  the  central  heating  service 
are  defeated  by  this  plan,  however,  since  the  dirt,  smoke,  and  labor 
nuisances  still  exist.  By  combining  such  existing  plants  with  an 
efficient  central  station  and  operating  them  only  in  the  coldest 
weather,  advantage  can  be  taken  of  their  capacity  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  main  boiler  plant,  and  of  the  feeders  and  distribution 
mains.  Possibly  this  plan  will  be  the  ultimate  solution  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities.  It  may  be  described  as  a  relatively  cheap  invest- 
ment, with  relatively  high  operating  costs,  to  take  care  of  occasional 
peak  loads,  while  the  more  costly  and  efficient  central  plant  and 
street  pipes  take  care  of  the  body  of  the  annual  load  curves  with 
obvious  economic  possibilities. 


DISCUSSION 

August  H.  Kruesi  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  author's 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  using  Hve  steam  in  Detroit  which 
showed  that  the  additional  fuel  necessary,  if  current  were  generated 
as  a  by-product  of  heating,  would  be  one-quarter  of  that  which 
would  be  used  in  a  condensing  steam  plant.  The  reason  was  the 
great  improvement  in  the  performance  of  large  turbo-generators. 
In  the  plants  with  which  he  was  associated,  he  said,  they  charg^ 
13.5  per  cent  of  the  steam  passing  through  the  engines  and  turbines 
to  power  and  the  remainder  to  heating,  and  he  thought  that  10  to 
13  per  cent  a  more  representative  figure  of  ordinary  industrial  prac- 
tice than  the  27  per  cent  which  prevailed  under  the  conditions  at 
Detroit.  In  such  a  case  the  by-product  plant  should  receive  a  greater 
credit,  that  is,  the  author's  item  of  $10,688  should  be  doubled,  and 
the  return  on  the  investment  of  an  exhaust-eteam  heating  plant 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  per  cent. 

The  Author,  in  answer  to  a  question,  stated  that  the  use  of 
exhaust  steam  for  district  heating  had  been  definitely  abandoned  in 
Detroit  four  years  ago  and  repeated  that  the  underlying  reason  for 
giving  it  up  was  that  current  could  not  be  generated  in  the  heating 
plants  as  cheaply  as  in  the  main  generating  station,  this  being  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  small  generating  units  installed  in  the  heating 
plants  must  necessarily  be  reckoned  as  additional  investment  since 
they  certainly  would  not  reduce  the  number  of  generating  imits  in 
the  lai^r  plants. 

In  his  closure,  the  author  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  paper 
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was  intended  to  describe  the  conditions  existing  in  Detroit  and  did 
not  imply  that  the  use  of  exhaust  steam  for  central  heating  was  not 
generally  feasible.  It  was  true,  however,  that  these  conditions  might 
ultimately  be  reached  in  many  other  cities,  for  with  the  increasing 
size  and  efficiency  of  condensing  generating  plants  it  will  become 
more  difficult  for  central  heating  stations  to  produce  electricity  which 
can  compete  in  cost  with  that  produced  by  the  condensing  station. 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  LIBERTY  MOTOR 
PARTS  AT  THE  FORD  PLANT 

Br  W,  F.  Vebnxk,  Dxthoit,  Micb. 
Member  of  the  Society 

TMt  paper  diaU  wUh  tiie  production  of  LAtrly  muter  cj/Urukrt  and  anmeding- 
rod  eranktiiaft  bearinfa  at  earned  on  at  the  Ford  Motor  Company'a  plant  at  Detroit. 
The  eontmet  made  with  the  United  Slaiei  Qooemmenl  eoUed  for  5000  tnolori  and 
theee  were  to  be  produced  at  the  rate  i^  S3  per  day  oj  eight  houn.  To  do  Ihii, 
imparUmi  devAipmerUt  in  the  methode  of  manufaeture  were  brovght  about  by  the 
Production  Department  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

One  (^  thete  toai  the  metXod  t^  prodtieing  eyUndere  from  fubinjr.  Six  opera- 
tiont  vxre  neeeetary  and  the  oufAor  deecriba  Ihem  in  detail.  The  melhodt  employed 
to  produce  eonneding^od  crankthaft  bearingi  Ukewiie  resulted  tn  a  great  eaning  e/ 
time.  Twenty-one  operatione  were  fowid  neceeeary  for  thie  work  and  a  complete 
deaeription  qf  each  ie  given.  The  paper  condudee  with  an  explanalion  cf  the 
method  t^  inttaUitm  bearingi  m  the  upper  and  lower  habiee  <^  the  Liberty  motor 


/~\N  November  22,  1917,  the  Ford  Motor  Company  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  United  States  Government  to  build 
5000  Liberty  motors.  The  contract  wae  accepted  at  a  time  when 
Ford  cars  were  being  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  3500  per  day 
and  to  change  over  from  their  production  to  that  of  Liberty  motors 
was  by  no  means  a  minor  undertaking.  The  manufacture  of  Lib- 
erty motors  differs  in  many  essentials  from  the  manufacture  of  the 
ordinary  type  of  motor  used  for  automobiles,  and  of  the  14,000 
tools  used  on  Ford  car  production  only  987  were  adaptable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Liberty  motors. 

2  It  was  estimated  that  350,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  would  be 
required  to  produce  50  Liberty  motors  per  day  of  eight  hours.  The 
ultimate  space  required  was  550,000  sq.  ft.  As  no  floor  space  was 
available,  this  necessitated  the  dismantling  and  removing  of  several 
thousand  machines  and  the  rearrangement  of  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  regular  plant  equipment.    The  new  arrangement  was  so  made 


Preaented  ftt  the  Spring  Meeting,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June   1919,  of  The 
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as  to  allow  an  entire  building  for  the  production  of  Liberty  motors. 
This  permitted  the  concentration  of  production  aad  therefore  maxi- 
mum efficiency  and  production  in  the  shortest  time,  and  since  pro- 
duction in  the  shortest  time  possible  was  the  great  issue,  no  expense 
was  spared  in  this  shop  rearrangement. 

3  The  shifting  of  labor  from  standard-car  production  to  Liberty 
motor  production  waa  gradual.  No  labor  trouble  was  experienced 
as  the  curtailment  in  regular  products  released  enough  labor  for 
the  production  of  Liberty  motors.  Table  1  shows  the  growth  in 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  Liberty  Motor  Department. 
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4  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  deliveries  were 
planned  as  follows: 

April  1918 200 

May  1818 800 

June  1918 1000 

July  1918 1000 

Augurt  1918 1000 

September  1918 1000 

Tot*l 5000 

5  This  schedule  was  subsequently  revised  with  instruction  from 
the  Government  to  attain  a  maximum  production  of  100  motors 
per  day  in  anticipation  of  an  order  for  7000  additional  motors. 
The  schedule  was  revised  to  obtain  a  production  of  2500  motors 
per  month  by  December  1918. 

6  Production  was  fast  approaching  the  goal  when  the  armistice 
was  signed,  as  evidenced  by  Fig.  1,  which  shows  the  production  of 
Liberty  motors  at  the  works  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  for  the 
period  from  November  1917,  to  December,  1918.  As  is  invariably 
the  case  in  any  new  undertaking,  the  production  of  these  motors 
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was  retarded  by  many  factors  which  it  was  the  effort  of  the  engineers 
to  eliminate.    Among  the  predominating  ones  were  the  following: 
a  Orders  for  raw  material  could  not  be  placed  immediately 

on  account  of  incom[dete  detailed  specifications 
b  There  were  many  changes.     For  a  period  of  14  months, 
1013  changes  were  authorized:   March  1918  showing  167, 
April  109  and  May  U5;  then  tapering  off  to  December 
1918  which  showed  only  eight  changes.    Th' 
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Fio.  1    PitoDrCTioN  or  Libeiht  Motors  at  the  Ford  Motor 
Coufant'b  Plamt 

represent  Government  changes  and  do  not  include  those 
made  by  Ford  Motor  Company  in  dies,  jigs  and  fixtures 
which  averaged  from  three  to  five  for  each  of  the  above 
c  Material  specifications  were  constantly  revised 
d  Shortage  of  fuel,  especially  with  sub-contractors 
e  Railroad  embargoes  delayed  shipment  on  shop  macliines 

and  raw  materials 
/  A-4  priority  on  shop  machinery  instead  of  A-1 
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g  Lack  of  acceptable  thread  gages 

k  Lack  of  actual  ahop  experience  by  GovenuneDt  inspectors. 
The  falling  off  in  production  in  November  was  of  course  due  to  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  On  the  day  the  armistice  was  signed,  the 
highest  mark  was  reached  in  the  number  of  motors  assembled  in  one 
day,  namely,  seventy-five. 

METHOD  OF  PRODDCINO  MOTOR  CYLINDBB8 

7  Several  major  and  important  developments  were  brought 
about  by  the  Production  Department  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 
First  among  these  was  the  cylinder  foi^g  made  from  tubing. 
This  method  resulted  in  an  enormous  saving  when  considering  the 
cost  of  machining  &  cylinder  from  a  solid  forging  and  also  the  cost 
of  making  a  solid  foi^;ing.  The  Liberty  motor  cylinder  was  foiled 
from  a  high-carbon  steel  tube  5f  in.  outside  diameter,  4}  in.  inside 
diameter  by  39J  in.  mill  length,  and  completed  in  six  operations  as 
follows: 

Operation  A  —  Cut-off 

Operation  B  —  Close  head 

Operation  C  —  Form  the  head 

Operation  D  —  Rough-drill  bosses  for  inlet-  and  exhaust-valve 

ports 
Operation  E  —  Upset  and  form  flange 
Operation  F  —  Heat-treat 

8  Operation  A  —  Cut-Off.  The  tube  was  heated,  at  the  point  at 
which  it  was  to  be  cut  to  about  1200  d^.  fahr.,  in  a  specially  de- 
signed rectangular  gas  furnace  having  a  series  of  circular  openings 
along  two  sides,  and  through  which  the  tubes  were  inserted.  The 
capacity  of  the  furnace  (Fig.  2)  was  such  that  the  successive  tubes 
were  heated  sufficiently  for  cutting  within  the  time  required  for  the 
cutting  operation.  Once  started,  the  operation  was  continuous 
with  a  production  rate  of  150  tubes  per  hour  per  machine. 

9  Upon  removing  the  tube  from  the  furnace  it  was  placed  in 
the  shearing  die  of  a  press  equipped  with  a  special  punch  and  die. 
The  tube  was  then  fitted  with  an  arbor  so  constructed  that,  as  the 
punch  of  the  press  sheared  the  outer  wall  of  the  tube,  the  arbor 
transmitted  the  shearing  power  to  the  lower  wall,  thus  shearing 
the  whole  without  distorting  the  tube.  The  punch  and  die  were 
set  on  the  press  so  that  the  end  of  the  tube  was  cut  at  an  angle  of 
19  deg.  with  the  center  line  of  the  tube,  to  the  required  length  of 
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20{  in.  at  one  side  of  the  angle  &nd  19|  in.  at  the  other  side.    This 
angular  cut  was  essential  to  Operation  B. 

10  Operation  B  —  Close  Head.  It  was  considered  for  a  long 
time  next  to  impossible  to  forge  a  Liberty  motor  cylinder  from  a 
tube  on  account  of  the  manufacturing  difficulties  encountered  in 
closing  the  head.  When  the  end  of  the  tube  to  be  closed  was  cut  at 
right  angles  to  the  center  line,  it  was  found  unsatisfactory  due  to  cold 


Fia.  2    Gab  Fdsnacx  for  Heating  Tubbb  —  Operation  A 

shuts  or  unfused  sections  in  the  metal  occurring  in  the  center  of  the 
dome. 

U  However,  by  cutting  the  tube  at  an  angle  of  19  deg.  with  the 
center  line  of  the  tube  it  was  found  that  the  forming  dies  could  be 
so  constructed  to  cup  or  draw  inward  the  tube  wall,  the  high  or 
extended  portion  of  the  wall  causing  the  convei^ing  or  closing  of 
the  metal  to  one  side  of  the  center  hne  of  the  tube  until,  in  the 
final  forming  of  the  head,  the  metal  was  joined  at  right  angles  to  the 
19  deg.  cut  (see  Fig.  3).  After  this  operation  the  appearance  of 
the  closed  end  resembled  the  common  type  of  explosive  shell  with 
the  nose  portion  at  an  angle  of  19  deg.    The  central  portion  of  the 
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dome  is  thus  formed  without  a  weld  and  retains  to  the  fullest 
extent  its  fibrous  strength. 

12  The  angulfu*  head  of  the  tube  was  then  heated  in  a  furnace, 
similar  to  the  one  previously  described,  to  about  1900  deg.  fahr. 
preparatory  to  forming'  the  head  so  that  the  point  could  be  used  as 
a  part  of  the  boss  which  later  was  drilled  for  an  intake  or  exhaust 
poet. 

13  The  die  used  in  this  operation  was  of  the  double-action  type 


Fra.  3    Pbbuuinabt  Fobuinq  or  the  Cilhoibr  Head  —  Operation  B 

and  comprised  two  semi-circular  steel  jaws,  tapered  on  the  upper 
outside  diameter  and  pivoted  in  the  rear  to  swing  horieontally.  A 
cast-iron  locking  plate  was  attached  to  the  blanking  foot  of  the 
press  and  tapered  to  correspond  to  the  taper  of  the  jaws,  so  that 
when  the  blanking  foot  was  in  down  position  the  tapered  surfaces 
of  the  jaws  served  to  lock  the  tube  in  position.  The  interior  upper 
parts  of  the  jaws  were  bored  and  fitted  with  spHt  bushings  or  bronse 
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bearmgB  to  fit  the  punch.  Resting  flush,  nonually  with  the  upper 
surface  of  the  jaw,  was  a  semicircular  steel  supporting  band  equipped 
with  three  guide  pins  supported  on  springe. 

14  When  the  jaws  were  swung  in  position  around  the  tube, 
they  formed  a  steel  ring  which  gripped  the  tube  around  the  top  or 
heated  portion  and  as  the  punch  descended,  the  ring  slipped  down 
the  tube,  and  the  supporting  springs  depressing  under  the  pressure 
of  the  punch  thus  prevented  the  tube  from  bulging  when  the  punch 
closed  in  the  head.    The  punch  was  designed  so  that  the  dome  was 


Fio.  4    Press  Usbd  in  Final  Forminq  of  Cylinder  Head  —  Operation  G 

drawn  to  a  point  10  deg.  to  one  side  of  the  center  line  of  the  tube, 
as  previously  described. 

15  Operation  C  —  Form  Ike  Head.  This  operation  was  per- 
formed on  a  press  {Fig.  4)  provided  with  a  specially  designed  punch 
and  die.  To  serve  as  a  die,  a  bolster  or  base  plate  was  mounted  on 
the  bed  of  the  press.  The  base  plate  was  bored  in  the  center  to 
receive  the  shank  end  of  an  upright  cylindrical  locating  arbor  and 
counterbored  to  receive  a  thrust  plate.  Two  sections  made  up  the 
arbor,  the  lower  of  which  was  made  of  soft  steel  bored  to  receive  the 
hardened-steel  tip  or  top  section.    The  top  section  tapered  slightly 
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inward  at  the  extreme  end  and  the  top  surface  was  curved  to  properly 
form  the  dome  or  head  of  the  cylinder. 

16  Horizontal  sliding  jaws  around  the  locating  arbor  were  held 
open  by  springs  and  operated  by  cams  attached  to  the  ram  of  the 
press.  The  upper  interior  portion  of  the  jaws  was  shaped  to  form 
the  expanded  area  for  the  combustion  chamber.  When  the  jaws 
were  closed  by  the  action  of  the  cams,  they  fitted  snugly  around 
the  punch. 

17  As  the  ram  descended,  the  cams  attached  thereto  forced  the 
jaws  together  so  that  as  the  punch  pressed  down  the  head  of  the  tube 
on  the  arbor  it  formed  the  valve-port  and  spark-plug  bosses  and 
the  jaws  formed  the  expanded  area  for  the  combustion  chamber. 
On  the  back  stroke,  the  jaws  were  forced  apart  by  the  springs  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  cams  relaxed.  In  case  of  adhesion  to 
the  cylinder,  a  wedge  attached  to  the  ram  and  operating  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  jaws  breaks  the  adhesion  on  the  back  stroke. 
A  knock-out  sleeve  located  about  the  base  of  the  arbor  and  operated 
by  an  arm  beneath  the  bed  of  the  press  on  the  back  stroke  was  carried 
upward  and  loosened  the  cylinder  on  the  arbor.  Production  on  one 
machine  totaled  150  per  hour. 

18  Operation  D  —  Rough-DnU  Bosses  for  Inlet-  and  Exhausl- 
"Valve  Ports.  The  cylinder  was  held  in  a  trunnion  fixture  attached 
to  a  drill  press  so  that  the  center  line  of  the  valve  port  swung  in  line 
with  the  spindle.  The  cyUnder  was  located  by  using  the  valve-port 
bosses. 

19  Operation  E — Upset  and  Form  Flange.  These  operations 
were  performed  on  a  5-in.  forging  machine  in  one  heat-treat  on  two 
separate  dies.  The  die  used  for  the  first  portion  of  the  operation 
(upset)  comprised  two  horizontal  sliding  steel  jaws  operated  by 
cams  and  bored  at  both  ends  to  fit  tighly  about  the  body  of  the 
cylinder.  At  the  middle  the  jaws  were  undercut  or  recessed  so  that 
in  the  upsetting  the  metal  would  so  flow  as  to  form  a  heavy  rii^  of 
metal  at  the  section  at  which  the  flange  was  to  be  located.  The 
punch  was  in  the  form  of  a  mandrel  with  a  shoulder  which  fitted  the 
closed  jaws  and  which  on  striking  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  or  open  end 
of  the  cylinder  forced  the  heated  metal  to  the  proper  upset  dimen- 
sions about  the  mandrel  and  into  the  recess  of  the  jaws. 

20  The  die  employed  in  the  second  portion  of  the  operation 
(form  flange)  was  of  the  same  type  above  described,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  jaws  were  counterbored  at  the  entrance  end  to  the 
forged  flange  dimensions,  instead  of  being  recessed  in  the  middle. 
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The  punch  consisted  of  a  mandrel  with  a  shoulder  surrounded  by  a 
sleeve  which  extended  beyond  the  shoulder.  The  sleeve  fitted  the 
closed  jaw  of  the  die  and  the  inside  extended  portion  upset  the 
metal  by  pressing  it  against  the  die,  thus  forming  the  flai^.  The 
sleeve  was  provided  with  two  vent  holes  permitting  gases  that 
might  be  formed  during  the  forging,  to  escape. 

21  In  operation  the  skirt  of  the  cylinder  was  Sist  heated  to 
about  1900  deg.  fahr.  in  a  furnace,  then  dipped  in  water  to  a  depth  of 
about  1}  in.  This  cooling  was  done  to  form  a  ring  of  hard  metal 
at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  for  the  punch  to  act  upon.  The  cylinder 
was  then  placed  in  the  forging  machine  and  the  flange  made.  Pro- 
duction totaled  S5  per  hour  on  one  machine. 

22  Operation  F  —  Heat-Treal.  The  completed  forged  cylinder 
was  placed  in  a  large  rectangular  heat-treating  furnace  and  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  1525  deg.  fabr.  and  then  quenched  in  a  brine 
solution.  After  quenching  it  was  heated  in  an  annealing  furnace 
to  a  temperature  of  1125  deg.  fahr.  and  cooled  in  air.  Brinell  test 
was  217-255.  This  heat  treatment  left  the  cylinder  ready  for  the 
machine  operations. 


HBTHOn    OF    UA.NUFACr[;ilINQ    CONHBCTtNa-ROn    CRANKSHAFT 
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23  Next  in  importance  to  the  method  just  described  of  pro- 
ducing Liberty  motor  cylinders  was  the  development  of  a  special 
process  of  making  bronze  babbitt-lined  bearings  for  the  crankshaft 
end  of  the  connecting  rods  which  would  stand  up  under  the  Gov- 
ernment's 50^our  test.  The  method  comprised  21  operations,  as 
foUows: 

1  Rough-drill  cl(»ed  end 

2  Bough-  and  finish-bore  bronze  and  face  one  end 

3  Turn  outside  diameter  to  fit  babbitting  fixture  and  face 

one  end 

4  Babbitt 

5  Cutoff  gate,  rough-  and  flnish-bore  babbitt 

6  Finish-turn  outside  diameter  to  3.095  in.  and  face  ends 

to  length 

7  Press  in  broaching  ring 

8  Broach  hole  to  2.4275  in.  in  diameter 

9  Press  out  of  broaching  ring 

10  Grind  outside  diameter  to  3.075  in. 
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U  Cut  in  halves,  using  ^-in.  saw  (2  on) 

12  Close  in 

13  8wag6 

14  Finish-^nill  the  parting  line 

15  Face  ends  to  length 

16  Fillet  both  ends 

17  Cut  two  grooves  for  forked-end  rod 

18  Drill  and  ream  dowel  holes  in  lower  half-bearing  only 

19  Cut  two  ^in.  semicircular  oil  grooves  on  the  parting  line 

20  Cut  twelve  oil  pockets  in  both  halves 

21  Burr. 

24  Operalim  1  —  Rough-DriU  Closed  End.  A  2I-in.  drilling 
machine  was  used  in  this  operation,  which  was  necessary  only  on 
castings  where  a  thin  web  of  metal  entirely  closed  one  end. 

25  Operation  2  —  Rough'  and  Finish-Bore  Bronze  and  Face  One 
End.  This  operation  was  performed  in  a  12~spindle  14-in.  multiple 
machine.  The  bushings  were  gripped  in  a  chuck  and  bored  at  the 
rate  of  about  80  per  hour. 

26  Operation  3  —  Turn  Outside  Diameter  to  Fit  BabbiUing 
Fixture  and  Face  One  End.  A  12-spindle  14-in.  multiple  machine 
was  also  used  for  this  operation.  The  bushings  after  boring  were 
clamped  on  special  arbors  and  the  outside  diameter  turned  to  fit 
babbitting  fixture. 

27  Operation  4  —  Babbitt.  The  equipment  required  for  this 
operation  consisted  of  acid  vats,  tinning  furnaces,  die-Kiasting  ma- 
chines with  water-circulating  systems,  a  furnace  lar^e  enough  to 
supply  a  unit  of  four  die-casting  machines  with  molten  babbitt  and 
a  compressed-air  outfit  to  use  with  the  gas  furnaces. 

28  The  bushing  was  first  dipped  into  a  flux  made  proportionately 
of  11  lb.  sal  ammoniac,  9  lb.  zinc  chloride,  6  qt.  muriatic  acid  and 
13  qt.  water.    The  hydrometer  reading  was  23  to  25  deg.  B. 

29  Before  placing  the  bushing  in  the  specially  designed  die- 
casting  machine  to  be  babbitted  it  was  immersed  in  the  molten  tin. 
The  die-caeting  machine,  Fig.  5,  consisted  of  a  rectangular  plate 
moimted  on  suitable  legs  or  base,  having  a  cored  hole  for  receiving 
a  crucible  containing  the  metal;  a  crucible  with  suitable  rim  having 
two  bosses  on  which  were  fitted  bearings  for  a  pump-lever  shaft; 
a  pump  fastened  to  two  bosses  of  the  rectangular  plate  for  forcing 
the  metal  through  a  nozzle  into  the  die  proper;  and  a  fixture  mounted 
on  the  plate  straddling  the  pot  for  casting  the  bearing. 
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30  The  fixture  for  casting  the  bearing  was  made  up  of  a  circulat- 
ii^-water-cooled  mandrel  or  arbor  Blidiug  veri,ieally  in  a  houeinfc. 
This  housing  was  secured  to  two  side-support  brackets  which  were 
bolted  to  the  plate.  The  lower  die  holder  carrying  the  die  spans 
the  crucible  and  slides  vertically  on  guide  pins.  Springs  received 
the  weight  of  the  holder  in  suspensio  i.  Just  inside  of  the  guide- 
pin  bearings  and  screwed  into  the  holder  were  two  suitable  rods 
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which  extended  through  the  housing.  The  housing  was  drilled 
and  counterbored  to  receive  rods  and  springs.  The  lower  die 
holder  in  its  normal  or  loading  position  was  suspended  on  the  springs 
so  that  the  opening  or  gate  of  the  die  was  slightly  above  the  nozzle 
of  the  pump. 

31  For  babbitting,  a  tinned  bushing  was  inserted  in  the  lower 
die  and  the  water-cooled  arbor  was  moved  downward  until  stopped 
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by  the  arbor  stripper  ring,  clamping  on  the  upper  end  of  the  bushing 
to  be  babbitted  and  the  gate  end  of  the  lower  die  on  the  pump  nozzle. 
The  movement  of  the  arbor  was  controlled  by  an  upward  movement 
of  the  hand  lever.  While  holding  the  arbor  finnly  in  poeition  with 
one  hand,  the  operator  with  the  other  hand  pulls  upward  on  another 
hand  lever  attached  to  the  pump  lever,  thereby  forcing  the  molten 
babbitt  from  the  pump  cylinder  through  the  nozzles  and  into  the 
bushing. 

32  The  metal  was  allowed  to  set  for  about  30  sec.,  when  the 
pump-control  lever  was  pushed  downward.  The  piston  of  the  pump 
upon,  its  return  uncovers  ports  permitting  molten  oietal  to  flow 
into  the  cylinder  preparatory  to  another  casting.  Simultaneously 
the  arbor-control  lever  was  thrown  downward,  aasisted  by  the 
weighted  end,  causing  the  arbor  stripper  ring  to  strike  violently 
against  the  lower  face  of  the  arbor  housing  and  thereby  stripping 
the  babbitted  bushing  from  the  arbor.  This  upper  movement  of 
the  arbor  allowed  the  lower  die  holder  to  regain  its  normal  position 
and  severed  the  connection  between  the  lower  die  and  pump  nozzle, 
which  assured  the  bushing  sticking  to  the  water-cooled  arbor  and 
not  becoming  gate-anchored  to  the  lower  die.  The  thickness  of 
the  babbitt  wall  at  the  top  for  best  results  in  babbitting  was  yV  in. 
and  for  the  bottom  ^  in. 

33  Operation  5  —  Cul-Off  Gate,  Rmtgk-  and  Finish-Bore  Babbiil. 
Geared-head  screw  machines  were  used  for  this  operation.  The 
bushing  was  held  by  a  three-jaw  clutch;  an  ordinary  cut-off  tool 
held  in  the  tool  block  of  the  cross-elide  was  used  for  cutting  oS 
the  gate,  and  a  boring  bar  with  two  cutters  (one  for  roughing  and 
one  for  finishing)  was  mounted  in  the  turret  for  boring  hole  to  proper 
diameter,  with  an  allowance  for  broaching. 

34  Operation  6  —  Finish;  Turn  Outside  IXajneter  to  3.085-irt,  and 
Face  Ends  to  Length.  In  this  operation  14-in.  x  4-ft.  lathes  with 
back-arm  attachments  were  used.  The  bushings  were  held  on  an 
expanded  arbor,  which  was  held  in  the  spindle  of  the  machine. 
A  cutter  mounted  in  the  tool  block  of  the  lathe  cross-slide  turned 
the  outside  diameter  to  fit  the  broaching  ring.  The  back  arm 
carried  a  tool  block  with  two  cutters  spaced  to  face  the  bushing  to 
its  proper  length. 

35  Operation  7  —  Press  in  Broaching  Ring.  For  this  operation 
(see  Fig.  6}  a  bolster  plate  with  two  holes  bored  large  enough  to 
allow  the  bushing  to  drop  through  and  counterbored  to  suit  outaide 
diameter  of  the  broaching  ring  was  strapped  to  the  bed  of  a  press. 
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Id  the  ram  of  the  machine  were  carried  two  cylindrical  punches 
slightly  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  outside  diameter  of  the  bushing 
but  differing  in  length. 

36  In  operation  a  ring  into  which  had  been  pressed  a  broached 
bushing  was  placed  in  the  counterbored  hole  under  the  long  punch, 
and  a  bushing  that  was  not  broached  was  slightly  entered  into  an 
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empty  ring  and  placed  imder  the  short  punch.  When  the  press 
was  tripped,  the  long  punch  forced  the  broached  bushing  out  of 
the  ring  and  the  short  punch  forced  the  bushing,  which  had  not 
been  broached  into  ^e  ring. 

37  Operation  8  —  Broach  Hole  to  2.4275-in.  Diameter.    A  special 
broaching  machine,  Fig.  7,  was  designed  for  this  operation.    The 
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lege  were  removed  from  a  No.  1  Knowles  keyseater  and  the  body 
complete  with  gears,  rack,  slide,  etc.,  was  bolted  in  a  vertical  position 
to  a  special  base  casting.  An  upper  guide  of  cast  iron,  with  a  hard- 
ened  and   ground   steel   bushing  for  the  broach^iolder  quill   was 
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dovetailed  to  the  ways  of  the  machine.  Below  this  upper  guide 
wae  the  extended  work-holding  bracket  (a  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
Knowles  keyseater)  which  carried  the  work  holder.  This  work 
holder  was  a  hardened  steel  bushing  ground  on  its  outside  diameter 
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to  fit  the  hole  in  the  bracket  and  counterbored  to  fit  the  broaching 
ring.  On  the  special  base  casting  below  the  work-holding  support 
was  bolted  the  lower  guide,  a  gray  iron  casting  with  a  hardened 
bushing  ground  to  fit  the  broach  holder.  The  broach  holder  was  a 
long  tool-steel  bar  hardened  and  ground  on  one  end  to  fit  the  guide 
bushings  and  on  the  other  end  to  fit. the  holes  in  broach  and  broach- 
holder  quill. 

38  The  foot-pedal  bracket  was  bolted  to  the  base  of  the  machine 
and  was  bored  to  fit  the  broach  holder,  which  it  served  to  guide 
and  keep  in  alignment.  Between  the  lower  guide  casting  and  the 
foot-pedal  bracket  was  disposed  a  collar  firmly  fastened  to  the 
broach  holder,  and  attached  to  this  collar  was  a  yoked  lever.  This 
lever  was  so  fulcrumed  that  the  weight  of  the  broach  was  just  slightly 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  cast-iron  weight  which  insured 
the  broach  end  of  the  holder  being  piloted  in  the  quill  when  the 
broaching  was  being  done.  A  hand  lever  with  lift  rods  was  attached 
to  the  yoked  lever  to  control  the  loading. 

39  The  broach  had  eight  cutting  edges  varying  in  size  from 
2.422  in.  diam.  to  2.4273  in.  diam.  In  addition  to  the  cutting  edges, 
the  upper  end  of  the  broach  had  three  burnishing  surfaces,  the 
diameter  of  which  were  2.4274  in.  The  broach  was  5  in.  long  and 
had  a  hole  ground  to  1.625  in.  diam.  to  fit  the  end  of  the  broach  holder. 

40  In  operation,  the  keyseater  functions  normally,  with  the 
exception  that  the  down  (or  what  would  be  the  return)  stroke  of  the 
ram  is  utihzed  for  pushing  the  broach  through  the  work.  The 
hand  lever  controlling  the  broach  holder  is  pulled  down  until  the 
latch  on  the  foot  lever  engages  the  top  of  the  collar  on  the  broach 
holder.  This  operation  holds  the  pilot  end  of  the  holder  and  the 
broach  holder  quill  apart,  allowing  the  broaching  ring  containing 
the  work  to  be  mounted  in  place.  The  broach  holder  was  then 
allowed  to  ascend  until  the  end  of  the  holder  protruded  enough  to 
allow  shpping  on  the  broach,  and  then  further  until  its  end  was 
piloted  in  the  hole  of  the  quill.  The  machine  was  then  tripped 
and  the  broaching  was  done  on  the  downward  stroke  of  the  shde 
carrying  the  quill,  the  broach  being  forced  through  the  work  by  the 
pressure  exerted  on  descending  quill.  This  downward  stroke  was 
carried  far  enough  to  allow  the  foot-lever  latch  to  engage  the  collar 
on  the  broach  holder  automatically.  The  machine  was  reversed, 
disengaging  the  quill  and  the  broach  holder.  The  broaching  ring 
containing  the  work  was  then  lifted  out  and  the  broach  was  removed 
from  the  holder,  leaving  the  machine  ready  for  the  next  operation. 
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41  Operation  9  —  Press  Out  of  Broaching  Ring.  This  operation 
has  been  previously  described  under  Operation  7,  and  is  shown  in 
Fig.  6. 

42  Operation  10 —  Grind  Outside  Diameter  to  3.075  in.  The 
bushing  was  ground  between  centers  on  a  6  x  18-in.  plain  grinder. 
A  spht  hardened-steel  ring,  ground  on  its  outside  to  a  diameter  of 
2.4275  in.,  was  inserted  in  the  bushing  and  a  hardened  arbor  ground 
with  a  slight  taper  was  in  turn  inserted  into  the  split  ring,  the  hole 
of  the  latter  being  ground  tapering  to  conform  to  the  arbor.     A  light 
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pressure  applied  to  the  end  of  the  arbor  expanded  the  ring  suffi- 
ciently to  firmly  hold  the  bushing  for  grinding. 

43  Operation  11  —  Cvt  in  Halves  using  /j-in.  Saw  (2  on).  This 
operation  was  performed  on  plain  milling  machine  with  an  indexing 
type  of  fixture.  The  work-holding  arbor  of  the  fixture  was  made 
long  enough  to  accommodate  two  bushings.  The  bushings  were 
clamped  on  the  arbor  with  a  "C"  washer  and  stud  bolt.  A  com- 
mon ^'^-in.-wide  milling  cutter  was  used. 

44  Operation  12  —  Close  In.  After  being  cut  in  half,  the  bear- 
ings were  bent  to  decrease  their  diameter  so  as  to  allow  their  fitting 
easily  into  the  swaging  fixture  used  in  Operation  13.  The  bonding 
fixture,  F^.  8,  was  made  with  a  semicircular  arbor  bolted  to  a  base 
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plate.  A  housing  with  three  cam  lever  slides  waa  faateDed  to  the 
base  plates.  Openings  in  both  sides  of  the  housing  allowed  for  the 
insertion  of  the  bearing  over  the  arbor.  The  top  cam  lever  clamped 
the  work  in  position  and  the  side  cam  levers  closed  in  the  bearing 
the  necessary  amount. 

45  Operation  13  —  Swage.  Thia  operation,  which  was  perfonned 
on  a  press,  was  the  keystone  operation  in  the  successful  production 
of  accurate  bearings,  as  the  set  given  them  insured  their  holding  the 
shape  of  the  master  forms. 

46  Hie  fixture,  Fig.  9,  was  compriijed  of  a  hardened  and  groimd 
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steel  base  plate  fastened  to  a  hardened-steel  form.  Two  eyebolts  were 
held  by  pins  in  each  side  of  the  form.  These  parts  assembled  formed 
the  female  section  and  were  fastened  to  the  bolster  plate.  The 
male  section  was  made  up  of  a  half-round  arbor  of  hardened  steel 
on  the  clamping  plate,  the  joining  surfaces  of  which  were  also  ground. 
Two  slots  in  each  end  of  the  clamping  plate  allow  the  eyebolts  to 
hold  the  two  sections  together.  A  tongue-and-groove  construction 
on  the  joint  surfaces  of  the  sections  kept  them  in  alignment.  A 
filler  piece  made  of  hardened  steel  and  ground  to  the  finished  bearing 
dimensions  was  used  to  take  the  flow  from  the  ram  of  the  press. 
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A  bardened-eteel  cylindrical  punch  with  a  flat-ground  bottom  surface 
was  fitted  into  the  ram  of  the  machine. 

47  In  operation,  a  half-bearing  with  a  filler  piece  on  top 
was  clamped  between  the  male  and  female  section  of  the  fixture; 
the  press  was  then  tripped  and  the  cylindrical  punch  on  descending 
struck  the  filler  piece,  which  projected  slightly  above  the  upper 
surface  of  the  fixture.  This  upset  the  metal  to  the  finished  bearing 
dimensions  with  an  allowance  on  the  parting-line  surfaces  of  about 
0.003  in.  for  finish-milling. 

48  Operation  14  —  Finisk-MtU  the  Parting  Line.  A  plain  mill- 
ing machine  on  this  operation  was  very  satisfactory  considering  the 
close  limits  of  plus  or  minus  0.00025  in.  A  fixture  with  a  half-round 
seat  or  nest  bored  to  fit  the  outside  diameter  of  the  half-bearing 
was  bolted  to  the  plate  of  the  machine.  The  parting-line  surfaces 
of  the  half-bearing  were  leveled  by  the  hinge  gage  attached  to  the 
fixture.  The  work  was  clamped  with  a  half-round  hardened  and 
ground  steel  clamp,  the  curved  surface  of  which  was  made  to  fit  the 
inside  diameter  of  the  half-bearing.  Two  plain  milling  cutters  were 
moimted  on  the  arbor  and  were  so  spaced  that  they  straddled  the 
clamping  bolt  and  nut. 

49  Operolion  15  —  Face  Ends  to  Length.  A  14-in.  x  4-ft.  lathe 
without  a  tailstock  was  used  for  this  operation.  A  hinged  clunping 
ring  was  used  to  clamp  the  work  tight  on  the  steel  arbor,  which  was 
mounted  in  the  spindle  of  the  lathe.  Two  halves,  or  one  complete 
bearing,  were  machined  at  one  setting.  A  special  tool  block  with 
two  cutters  straddling  the  clamping  ring  faced  the  bearing  to  the 
proper  length. 

50  Operation  16  — Fillet  Both  Ends.  The  fillet  cuts  in  both 
ends  of  the  bearing,  to  clear  the  radius  of  the  crankshaft  pin,  were 
made  on  21-in.  drill  presses.  The  fixture  comprised  a  circular-shaped 
base  bored  in  the  center  to  receive  a  flanged  hardened-steel  pilot 
buRhing.  Tte  outside  diameter  of  this  pilot  bushing  above  the 
flange  was  made  to  fit  the  inside  diameter  of  the  bearings  and  the 
hole  of  the  pilot  bushing  was  a  fit  to  the  pilot  of  the  filleting  cutting 
holder.  The  half-bearings  were  clamped  in  pairs  about  the  piloting 
bushing  by  means  of  two  hinged  clamps  rotating  on  a  pin  located  in 
the  rear  of  the  fixture.  A  single^ormed  filleting  center  was  fastened 
in  a  slotted  bolder.  The  holder  was  held  in  the  spindle  of  the  drill 
press  with  a  tapered  shank. 

51  Operation  17  — Cut  Two  Grooves  for  Forked-End  Rod.  A 
14-in.  X  5-ft.  lathe,  Fig.  10,  with  a  special  cross-slide  amused  with 
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front  and  back  tool  blocks,  was  used  for  this  operation.  A  stub 
arbor  mounted  in  the  spindle  of  the  machine  was  made  with  a  flange 
to  serve  as  a  stop  for  locating  the  work  while  clamping  with  a  hinged 
ring,  similar  to  the  one  used  for  Operation  15.  The  half-bearings 
were  clamped  on  the  arbor  at  one  setting.  The  arbor  was  provided 
with  a  center  so  that  the  lathe  tailstock  could  be  utilized  to  stiffen 
the^upport  of  the  work  under  the  pressure  of  the  cut.  The  grooving 
cutters  were  of  the  circular  forming  type,  with  six  cutting  edges. 
The  adjustment  of  the  cutting  edges  was  controlled  by  the  movement 


Fig.  10    Method  of  CnrriMa  Grooves  fob  Forked-End  Rod  —  Operation  17 

of  a  toothed  lever.  The  teeth  of  this  lever  meshed  with  the  teeth 
in  the  boss  about  the  center  of  the  grooving  cutter.  The  cutter  in 
the  rear  tool  block  was  used  for  roughing,  and  the  front  cutter  for 
finishing.  Suitable  stops  were  arranged  on  the  cross-slide  to  control 
the  depth  of  the  cut. 

52  Operation  18  —  DriU  and  Ream  Dowel  Holes  in  Lower  Half- 
Bearings  Only.  A  2-fipindIe  14-in.  drill  was  used  on  this  opera- 
tion. The  drill  jig  comprised  a  base  with  side  supports,  to  which 
was  fastened  the  drilling  plate.  On  the  under  side  of  this  plate 
was  fastened  a  locating  block  formed  to  fit  the  contour  of  the  work. 
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A  slide  disposed  between  the  side  supports  and  actuated  by  a  cam 
lever  served  to  clamp  the  work  in  position  for  drilling  and  reaming. 
Slip  bushings  were  used  in  the  drilling  plate  to  insure  accuracy, 
one  for  the  drill  and  one  for  the  reamer. 

53  Operation  19  —  Cvi  Two  J-in.  Semicircular  Oil  Gtooks  on  the 
Parting  Line.  This  operation  was  done  on  a  hand  miller.  The 
cast-iron  fixture  sOpported  the  work  in  a  semicircular  nest  and^as 
clamped  in  place  with  a  strap  and  thumbscrew. 

54  Operaiion  20  — Cut  Twelve  Oil  Pockets  in  Both  Halves.    This 


Fig.  II    Metsod  of  Cdxtino  Oil  G boo veb  —  Operation  20 

operation  was  also  done  on  a  hand  miller.  The  fixture.  Fig.  11,  was 
made  to  so  clamp  the  work  that  the  parting  surfaces  were  in  a  vertical 
position.  The  oil  pockets  were  cut  on  a  radius,  the  cut  being 
V?  iii-  deep  at  the  parting  line  and  nmning  out  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bearing  J  in.  below  the  parting  line.  An  arbor  with  six  Vi-iii- 
wide  plain  cutters  properly  spaced  was  mounted  in  the  spindle  of 
the  machine  and  supported  by  the  over  arm. 

55  Operaiion  21  —  Burr.    A  No.    1   keyseater  was  used    for 
removing  the  burrs  on  the  inside  or  babbitted  surface  of  the  bearings. 
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The  fixture  was  made  in  halves,  the  lower  half  having  a  cylindrical 
section  which  served  to  hold  the  fixture  in  the  machine.  Ways  for 
the  slide  carrying  the  broach  were  machined  in  the  lower  half,  and 
also  recesses  cut  for  the  hardened  and  groimd  blocks  on  which  the 
parting  surfaces  of  the  work  rested.  The  upper  half  was  made  in 
the  form  of  a  clamp,  this  part  being  bored  to  fit  the  half-section 
of  circular  hardened  and  ground  steel  liner,  the  inner  surface  of 
which  fits  about  the  outside  of  the  work.  Bosses  bored  for  guide 
pins  extended  from  the  fixture  and  served  to  keep  the  halves  in 


Fia.  12    Uppib  and  Lowzr  Halvkb  of  Libbbtt  Motob  Ckanecabb 

alignment.  The  weight  of  the  upper  half  was  disposed  on  springs 
coiled  about  the  guide  pins.  The  broach  was  of  a  semicircular 
section  and  bolted  to  the  slide.  This  sUde  was  connected  to  the 
ram  of  the  machine.  A  copious  flow  of  oil  was  kept  on  the  work, 
keeping  the  locating  block  and  broach  free  from  chips  and  dirt. 
The  cutting  was  done  on  the  pull  or  regular  stroke  of  the  machine. 

METHOD  OP  FITTINQ  BEARINGS  TO  CRANKCASE 

56  Fig.  12  shows  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  crankcase 
as  it  comes  from  the  assembly  department,  and  after  being  bolted 
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U^ther  the  bearings  line  is  reamed  to  3.000  in.  or  slightly  less. 
Under  a  tolerance  of  0.0015  in.  below  3.000  in.  50  crankeases  can  be 
reamed  before  it  becomes  necessary  to  regrind  the  reamer  bars. 

57  The  most  satisfactory  reamer  is  of  a  soUd-bar  pattern  having 
inserted  cutter  blades  peened  in  place  with  two  taper  collars  on 
reamer  bar.  Care  must  be  taken  in  securing  the  main  bearing  bolts 
to  the  lower  half  of  the  crankcase  before  reaming.  The  nuts  are 
drawn  up  until  the  shoulder  (dowel  portion)  on  the  main  bearing 
bolt  comes  metal  to  metal  with  the  crankcase.    The  out  is  then 


Fia.  13    LiBEBTT  Motor  Cramkcase  Abbxublmd 

given  an  additional  quarter  turn.  In  assembling  the  upper  half 
care  should  be  taken  in  screwing  down  the  nuts  evenly.  After  the 
upper  and  lower  half  of  the  crankcase  have  been  drawn  down  until 
they  are  metal  to  metal,  the  nuts  are  given  a  final  turn. 

58  Fig.  13  shows  the  crankcase  reassembled  with  a  lining  bar 
in  place.  The  lining  bar  is  2.998  in.  in  diameter  with  a  handle  on 
the  end  for  rotating  to  secure  an  impression  on  both  the  upper  and 
lower  half  of  the  crankcase.  The  upper  half  of  the  crankcase  and 
the  lining  bar  are  then  removed,  and  the  blue  or  black  impressions 
left  by  the  lining  bar,  which  bad  been  previously  blued  or  blacked 
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3how  the  amount  of  scraping  to  be  done.  This  first  scraping  opera- 
tion removes  all  slight  distortionB  in  the  bearings  and  brings  the 
boles  in  alignment. 

59  Next  the  linii^  bar  is  again  blued  or  blacked,  placed  as  before 
the  halves  of  the  crankcase,  bolted  as  previously  described,  and 
then  the  bar  is  rotated  so  as  to  again  leave  an  impression.  If  the 
first  scraping  is  properly  done  about  25  lb.  pressure  at  the  end  of  the 
bar  handle  will  rotate  the  bar.  The  case  is  now  ready  for  the  final 
scraping,  leaving  the  bearing  holes  absolutely  to  size  and  in  perfect 
alignment.  By  this  method,  of  lining  and  sizing  the  bearing  holes 
in  the  crankcase,  strict  interchangeability  of  all  bearings  is  obtained 
and  a  perfect  backing  is  made  for  the  babbitt-lined  bronze-backed 
bushings. 

60  The  crankcase  is  now  ready  for  the  bearings.  The  backs 
of  the  bearings,  both  upper  and  lower,  are  blued  or  blacked,  also 
the  edges  of  the  parting  line  of  the  upper  halves,  and  a  2.6275-in. 
lining  bar  is  then  placed  in  position.  The  crankcase  is  again  bolted 
together,  using  care  as  before  in  screwing  down  the  nuts.  The 
crankcase  actually  clamps  the  bar,  and  a  wrench  with  heavy  handle 
is  used  for  rotating  the  bar.  If  conditions  are  ideal,  the  wrench 
when  in  a  horizontal  position  will,  when  given  a  hght  tap,  fall  6  in. 
to  8  in.  to  a  irasition  as  shown. 

61  The  crankcase  is  again  pulled  apart.  The  lower  half  of  the 
crankcase  takes  an  impression  around  the  main  bolting  from  the 
upper  half  which  has  been  blued  or  blacked.  This  indicates  that 
the  two  halves  of  the  crankcase  came  together  and  that  the 
bearings  did  not  hold  them  apart.  Impressions  are  next  looked  for 
made  by  the  parting  line  of  the  upper  half  of  the  bushing  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  bushing.  An  impression  shows  that  the  two 
halves  of  the  bushings  came  together  and  that  the  bar  did  not  hold 
them  apart. 

62  The  bearings  are  numbered  so  that  they  can  be  identified 
and  put  back  in  the  same  place  from  which  they  were  removed. 
The  backs  of  the  bearings  having  been  previously  blued  or  blacked 
leave  impressions  on  both  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  crank- 
case, and  if  the  impressions  show  high  spots,  the  cases  are  again 
scraped.  This  is  the  final  scraping,  after  which  the  crankcase  is 
ready  for  the  crankshaft  assembly. 

63  The  above  described  method  may  appear  to  be  long  and 
tedious.  Two  men,  however,  can  scrape  four  complete  crankcases 
in  8  hr.     The  bearings  were  furnished  complete  to  a  tolerance  of 
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plus  or  minus  0.00025  in.  in  both  inside  aod  outside  diameter.  All 
halves  of  the  bearings  are  interchangeable.  No  allowance  was  made 
for  reaming  the  bearings  in  place.  It  was  found  that  the.  babbitted 
surfaces,  when  left  in  their  original  broach-finished  state  gave  better 
results  than  when  reamed  and  scraped  in  place. 

DISCUSSION 

H.  M.  Cbane  '  (written),  Mr.  Vemer's  description  of  the 
method  of  producing  Liberty  Engine  cylinder  foi^gs  from  steel 
tubing  is  extremely  interesting,  and  I  was  closely  enough  connected 
with  the  Liberty  Engine  program  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  great 
aid  that  this  system  of  production  was  to  the  rapid  and  economical 
manufacture  of  the  Liberty  Engine. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  the  bearing  boxes  also,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Vemer,  is  extremely  ingenious  and  advantageous, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  while  providing  bearings  held  to  extremely 
close  limiifi  of  accuracy,  it  is  still  possible  to  do  most  of  the  work 
on  a  complete  round  bushing,  which  after  splitting  is  brought  to 
the  correct  shape  for  use  without  shims  by  what  are  practically 
punch-press  operations. 

To  me,  however,  the  most  interesting  thing  in  this  paper  is 
the  description  of  seating  the  main  bearing  bushes  in  the  crankcase. 
The  method,  of  course,  ia  not  a  new  one,  for  it  has  long  been  known 
to  be  essential  that  the  bearing  bush  must  be  properly  seated  to  get 
a  satisfactory  job.  Unfortunately,  in  the  last  few  years,  due  to 
the  pressure  for  qxi&ntity  production  and  low  cost  the  very  essen- 
tial operations  described  have  been  largely  omitted  in  automobile 
engine  practice.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  has  not 
been  econoniical  from  the  automobile  owners  point  of  view,  and 
that  the  slight  saving  in  first  cost  has  always  resulted  in  consider- 
able increased  maintenance  expense  or  in  the  use  of  unnecessarily 
large  bearing  to  obtain  a  given  result. 

•  Vice-Fieaident,  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation,  New  Brunswiclc,  N,  J. 
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FIRE  ENGINES  AND  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF 
FIRE  FIGHTING 

By  Chables  H.  Fox,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Member  of  the  Society 

The  imporkmee  of  Ike  fire  enffine  and  Pie  methcda  employed  in  fir*  fighting  art 
frequenUy  imderetHTitaled  b}/  EulA  layman  and  engineer,  and  this  u  due  in  no  rnioU 
pvi  to  Oie  fad  thai  the  priiuipUt  invobied  are  not  suffidendji  understood.  In  thit 
paper  Uk  author  prttenlt  the  eaientiaU  c^  effediee  fire  fighting  and  thowa  the  impor- 
lanl  Tdatian  thereto  qf  the  fire  engine. 

A  bri^  hittorieal  tketth  of  the  developmenl  t^  the  fire  engine  it  firtl  given,  and 
performaneet  and  melhodt  of  rating  fire  engines,  at  ouUined  by  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  are  next  presented.  The  paper  eonelvdet  with  a  diteutsion 
of  the  lottet  in  fire  kote  and  the  determination  qf  nozzle  areat. 

OTEIAM  power  was  not  euccessfully  applied  to  fire  engines  until 
^  the  beginning  of  the  year  1853.  Up  to  that  time  the  so-called 
"hand  engines"  were  used  exclusively  and  it  should  also  be  under- 
stood that  at  that  time  the  present-day  system  of  water  works, 
was  still  in  its  infancy  and,  therefore,  the  chief  dependence  for  a 
supply  of  water  for  fire-extinguishing  purposes  was  upon  methods  of 
storage  in  vogue  before  water  mains  came  into  general  use. 

2  The  conventional  hand  fire  engine  of  tliat  day  comprised  a 
rectangular  wooden  box  suitably  mounted  on  four  low  wheels. 
Pumps,  of  the  piston  type,  were  housed  within  and  firmly  fixed  to 
the  floor  of  the  box;  working  levers  were  provided  and  motion  was 
imparted  to  the  pistons  by  a  host  of  firemen  lined  up  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  apparatus.  At  this  early  period  fire  hose  was  not  plenti- 
ful, the  best  was  crudely  made  up  of  leather,  and  the  pumpa  were, 
therefore,  placed  close  to  the  scene  of  the  fire.  Water,  largely  con- 
veyed by  a  hand-to-hand  passing  of  fire  pails,  was  poured  into  the 
engine  trough,  where  it  was  picked  up  by  the  pumps  and  forced 
through  the  leading  hose  and  onward  to  bo  thrown  on  the  fire. 
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Somewhat  later  it  became  customary  to  equip  these  hand  engiDes 
with  a  non-collapaible  auction  hose,  so  that  water  could  be  drawn 
directly  from  cistema  or  wells,  but  the  wooden  tub  or  reservoir 
always  remained  a  characteristic  feature  of  these  old-time  machines. 


EARLY    STEAM    FIRE    ENGINES 

3  Early  in  January  1853,  Mr.  A.  B.  Latta  successfully  tested 
his  new  steam-driven  fire  engine.  Mr.  Latta  was  a  citizen  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  although  his  pioneer  effort  resulted  in  the  production 
of  an  extremely  heavy  machine,  the  engine  was  purchased  by  the 
city  and  known  aa  the  Joe  Ross.  This  first  steamer  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  fire  flighting. 

4  The  real  basic  element  of  Latta's  invention  was  embraced 
chiefly  in  a  quick-steaming  water-tube  boiler,  dependent  entirely 
upon  a  forced  circulation  of  water  through  the  steam-generating 
coils.  The  fire  pumps  were  of  an  ordinary  piston  type.  They  were 
laid  horizontally,  and  occupied  positions  forward  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  machine.  Two  steam  cylinders,  in  alignment  with  the  pumps, 
were  placed  so  that  the  pump  rods  extended  to  the  steam  pistons; 
while  the  steam  piston  rods,  passing  through  the  rear  cylinder 
heads,  were  each  coupled  to  a  crosshead  and  by  the  use  of  connect- 
ing rods  motion  was  conununicated  to  the  two  rear  wheels  of  the 
engine.  This  arrangement  obviously  provided  means  for  propell- 
ing the  apparatus  under  its  own  power.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  Joe  Ross  and  later  engines  of  similar  model  were  always 
drawn  by  horses,  as  the  rear  driving  wheels  could  be  disconnected 
from  the  engine  and  the  pumping  mechanism  by  means  of  clutches. 

5  In  the  light  of  what  is  now  known  concerning  the  actual 
power  requirements  of  a  fire  engine,  one  must  believe  either  that 
the  volunteers  who  manned  the  primitive  hand  pumps  were  mus- 
cular giants,  or  that  the  machine,  as  compared  with  power-driven 
engines,  must  have  been  woefully  ineffective.  The  latter  view  is  of 
course  the  correct  one,  and  since  the  volunteer  work  was  not  satis- 
factory there  was  a  great  demand  for  more  advanced  methods. 

6  Mr,  Miles  Greenwood,  another  of  Cincinnati's  public-spirited 
citizens  and  prominent  as  a  manufacturer,  was  at  that  ime  greatly 
interested  in  fire-department  affairs.  He  was  a  staunch  advocate 
of  anything  which  would  improve  conditions,  and  to  further  his 
unselfish  aims  he  took  personal  charge  and  became  Chief  of  the 
Department  with  the  result  that,  within  three  months  following 
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the  installation  of  the  Joe  Ross  engine,  the  fire-fighting  forces  were 
completely  reorganized  under  his  leadership  and  the  first  paid  fire- 
department  was  inaugurated  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  The  year 
1853  therefore  also  marks  the  beginning  of  the  present  paid  system 
and  which  has  since  been  extended  and  generally  applied  to  all 
large  fire  departments. 

7  Latta's  second  steam  fire  engine  was  built  and  installed  in 
the  year  1853.  The  purchase  of  this  machine  was  made  possible 
by  popular  subscription  and  the  engine  was  named  and  loi^  known 
in  Cincinnati  as  the  Citizens'  Gift,  From  the  beginning,  Latta's 
new  industry  did  not  result  in  a  monopoly,  for  rival  steam  fire-engine 
buUders  were  soon  in  the  field.  Before  tracing  the  further  develop- 
ment which  followed,  it  seems  proper  to  refer  briefly  to  the  salient 
factors  associated  with  fire  streams  and  the  fire  engine. 

EBSBNTULS  OF  EFFECTIVE  FIEE   FIQHTING 

8  It  may  first  be  stated  that  many  of  the  methods  employed  by 
fire  departments  are  not  properly  appreciated,  either  by  the  lay- 
man or  the  engineer.  The  importance  of  the  fire  engine  is  fre- 
quently underestimated  and  the  possibilities  of  averting  disaster 
are  also  undervalued,  this  being  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  principles  involved  are  not  sufficiently  understood.  There 
is,  therefore,  need  for  greater  knowledge  of  fire  prevention  and  fire 
fighting. 

9  When  fire  must  be  fought,  fire  streams  can  be  effective  only 
when  the  water  is  expelled  from  the  nozzle  at  an  appropriate  speed. 
In  other  words,  unless  enough  of  the  initial  pressure  available  for 
starting  the  flow  through  the  hose  survives  at  a  point  immediately 
back  of  the  nozzle  orifice,  the  resulting  jet  will  not  measure  up  to 
its  mission.  The  characteristics  of  a  fire  stream  —  good,  bad  or 
indifferent  —  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  velocity  of  the  jet 
and  obviously  the  velocity  is  proportionate  to  the  surviving  pres- 
sure just  mentioned.  For  the  best  results  the  How  may  be  too  slow, 
while  on  the  other  hand  disappointment  will  follow  when  the  velocity 
of  discharge  goes  beyond  what  might  be  termed  the  maximum 
economical  limits  of  nozzle  pressure. 

10  It  can  be  shown  that  little  is  to  be  gained  by  forcing  noazle 
dischat^es  at  much  beyond  100  lb.  pressure  and  the  proper  remedy 
when  only  such  high  pressures  are  available  is  to  substitute  a  nozzle 
of  larger  bore.    On  the  other  hand  if  the  jet  seems  to  lag,  it  is  an 
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indicatioD  that  the  surviving  pressure  is  not  high  enough  to  afford 
t^e  required  velocity  of  discharge,  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
if  the  initial  hydrant  or  piunp  pressure  is  ahead/  at  its  highest 
possible  point,  or  if  it  is  also  impossible  to  augment  the  volume  of 
water  passing,  then  the  proper  remedy  is  to  substitute  a  nozsle  hav- 
ing a  smaller  bore. 

11  A  well-trained  fireman  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
familiar  with  the  hydraulic  formulae  by  which  these  vatying  effects 
can  be  accurately  analysed,  but  it  would  be  most  desirable  if  he 
could  be  educated  to  the  proper  use  of  fire  nozsles  under  the  widely 
varying  situaUons  encountered  in  the  fighting  of  fires. 

12  It  may  be  of  interest  m  this  connection  to  note  that  the 
range  of  noule  dlsdiarge  pressures  is  not  large  between  a  stream  of 
inferior  reach  and  the  swiftest  jet  widiin  the  economical  power 
limit.  While  it  is  true  that  larger  nozzles  will  "carry"  farther  at 
the  same  velocity  than  nozzles  of  smaller  bore,  yet  for  practical 
purposes  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  efficient  fire  streams  are 
developed  under  the  following  conditions: 

13  A  jet  issuing  at  a  velocity  under  60  ft.  per  sec.  (about  25 
lb.  pressure)  would  not  be  considered  a  good  stream.  Above  60  ft. 
per  sec.  the  jet  stiffens  and  as  the  velocity  of  flow  increases  the 
stream  becomes  the  more  effective.  However,  when  the  flow  attains 
a  speed  of  approximately  120  ft.  per  sec.,  with  a  corresponding  dis- 
charge pressure  of  nearly  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  a  pomt  is  reached  where 
additional  forcii^  fails  to  contribute  much  m  the  way  of  added 
distance.  A  roi^  but  nevertheless  rational  assumption  and  one 
which  works  out  well  in  practice  is  that  stream  velocities  from  60 
to  90  ft.  per  sec.  can  be  easily  managed,  but  above  120  ft.  per  sec.  the 
streams  are  difficult  to  control  and  the  pressures  are  needlessly 
wasteful 

FIBE-ENGINE   PERFORUANCE 

14  The  function  of  a  fire  eogme  is  either  to  draw  water  from 
any  basin  or  other  conveniently  located  source  or,  when  fire  hy- 
drants are  available  to  make  up  the  pressure  which  is  seldom  high 
enough  in  ordinary  water  mains  to  serve  for  effective  fire  service.  In 
fighting  fire,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  elevate  the  nozzle  far  above  the 
source  of  the  water  supply.  This  procedure  of  course  involves  loss 
of  forcing  pressure,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  static  head  of  the 
column.  The  greatest  power-absorbing  medium  between  the  source 
of  supply  and  the  point  of  discha^e  is  the  fire  hose.  It  may  also  be 
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said  th&t  here  is  involved  the  point  which  is  least  understood  in 
the  subject  of  hydraulics  as  applied  to  fire-fighting  practice. 

15  Fire-engine  pump  pressures  must  neceflsarily  be  kept  within 
limits  compatible  with  the  strength  of  the  fire  hose,  and  when  work- 
ing pressures  are  maintained  at  upward  of  250  lb.  there  is  always 
considerable  risk,  because  the  aven^  fire  department  ia  not  always 
supplied  with  hose  which  will  safely  withstand  the  high  pressures 
which  modem  fire  engines  are  capable  of  developing.  The  initial 
pressure  ae  indicated  at  the  pumps  drops  off  steadily  toward  the 
point  of  discbarge  and  it  should  be  well  understood  that  all  pressure 
which  is  not  thus  absorbed  by  the  friction  of  the  Sow  throu^  the 
hose  ia  finally  manifested  as  velocity  at  the  nozzle  orifice.  Hence, 
unless  the  several  factors  that  enter  are  considered  together  it  can- 
not possibly  follow  that  the  best  results  will  be  attained. 

16  The  preceding  paragraph  expresses  the  gist  of  fire-engine 
performance  and  the  variable  features  always  associated  with  the 
work  may  be  definitely  stated  as  follows: 

Ptanping  Capacity:   The  number  of  U.  S.  gallons  discharged  per 
minute. 


a  At  120  lb. 
b  At  200  lb. 
c  At  250  lb. 


pressure  reg^tered  at  pump. 


Water  Supjdy:  The  source  and  adequacy  of  the  supply  — 

d  If  at  draft  —  height  of  lift  represented  by  the  vertical 
distance  of  water  surface  below  center  of  pump  intake 
e  If  at  hydrant  —  capacity  as  indicated  by  pressure  r^- 
tered  when  water  is  Sowing. 
[Note:  High  static  pressure,  as  indicated  when  hydrant 
is  not  flowing,  is  no  index  to  its  capacity  to  discharge 
any  required  volume.] 

The  Layout:   Conditions  affecting  the  discharge  are  — 

/  Size  and  character  of  the  fire  hose 

g  Number  of  hose  lines  in  use 

h  Lengths  of  hose  stretched  between  engine  and  nozzle 

t  Number  of  streams  played 

j  Bore  and  style  of  nozzles  used 

k  Elevation  at  the  point  of  discharge. 
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METHODS  OF  RATINO   FTRE  ENGINES 

17  Durii^  a.  loDg  period,  manufacturers  of  fire  engines  were 
UDiestricted  as  to  the  ratings  which  they  assigned  to  their  machines 
and  when  "gallons  per  minute"  were  given,  no  definite  dischai^ 
pressures  were  associated  with  the  expressed  pumping  capacity. 
In  pumping  tests,  the  actual  discharge  was  seldom  checked  or  veri- 
fied, with  the  result  that  comparisons  of  fire-engine  performance 
were  more  a  matter  of  guess  than  of  accurate  determination.  Ilus 
condition,  however,  no  longer  obtains,  and  the  change  is  largely  due 
to  the  exacting  supervision  initiated  and  persistently  pursued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  A  corps 
of  expert  engineers  is  constantly  in  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigatii^  and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  fire-fighting  situation 
in  all  cities,  and  pursuant  to  this  poUcy  of  the  insurance  interests, 
it  is  now  generally  known  what  may  be  expected  of  fire  engines 
when  new  and  in  prime  condition,  and  periodical  inspections  dis- 
close weaknesses  subsequently  developed  in  service. 

18  The  competency  of  fire-engine  operators  is  a  matter  which 
the  manufacturers  cannot  control,  and  as  the  conditions  imder 
which  fires  must  be  fought  are  so  variable,  it  is  also  quite  impossible 
to  make  fire  ei^ines  so  completely  automatic  that  they  can  be 
operated  and  successfully  maintained  without  fairly  skilled  atten- 
tion. The  latent  possibiUties  in  the  best  fire  engines,  hose  and 
other  modem  appliances  can  only  be  realized  when  such  apparatus  is 
well  manned. 

19  According  to  the  standards  formulated  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in  addition  to  the  normal  rating  of  a  fire 
engine,  expressed  in  gallons  per  minute,  there  must  also  be  sufficient 
power  to  expel  the  rated  volume  of  discbarge  at  a  pressure  of  not  less 
than  120  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  certain  situations 
may  demand  higher  initial  pressures,  the  pumps  must  also  be  so 
related  to  the  attending  power  plant  that  higher  pressures  can  be 
realized.    Therefore  further  qualifications  are  demanded,  as  follows: 

20  One-half  the  rated  capacity  should  be  discharged  by  the 
piunps  at  200  lb.  pressure  and  one-third  the  capacity  at  250  lb. 
pressure.  Furthermore,  fire  engines  should  not  be  limited  to  250  lb. 
pressure,  for  the  fire  departments  of  our  large  cities  are  confronted 
with  the  so-called  "sky-scrapers,"  and  when  water  must  be  forced 
to  the  upper  floors  of  these  tall  structures,  the  overcoming  of  the 
statichead  alone  greatly  lowers  the  effective  pressure.  However,  when 
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the  power  of  an  engine  ia  fully  utilized  in  forcing  water  to  extinguish 
fire  in  a  lofty  building  the  work  and  consequent  strains  are  perfectly 
legitimate.  On  the  other  hand,  when  pressures  much  in  excess  of 
250  lb.  are  employed  simply  to  overcome  resistance,  whidi  could 
be  reduced  by  a  more  inteUigent  use  of  hose  and  nozales,  then  the 
work  evidently  represents  not  only  a  waste  of  power  but  also  very 
bad  practice. 

LOSSES  IN  FIBB  HOSB 

21  A  good  engineering  axiom  to  observe  is  that  aU  work  should 
be  accompanied  with  the  least  expenditure  of  force,  and  the  aim 
here  is  to  express  the  fact,  that  many  firemen  have  yet  to  learn  how 
to  smooth  their  own  way.  The  point  can  best  be  illustrated  by  an 
example. 

22  The  inside  diameter  of  fire  hose  ordinarily  used  is  2}  in. 
Cotton-jacketed,  rubber-lined  hose  ia  the  moat  common  kind  and 
lengths  of  50  ft.  (each  such  length  constituting  a  section)  are  the 
recognized  standard.  The  conventional  way  of  expressing  friction 
loss,  or  the  loss  of  pressure  when  water  is  flowing  through  the  hose, 
is  in  terms  of  pounds  per  square  inch  for  a  unit  length  of  100  ft.  for 
any  given  rate  of  flow  stated  in  gallons  per  minute.  This  drop  in 
pressure  or  so-called  friction  loss  'varies  somewhat  with  quality  or 
make-up  of  the  hose;  varying  diameters  and  the  fact  that  some 
makes  of  hose  present  a  smoother  waterway  than  others  are  also 
causes  which  prevent  formulating  a  coefficient  which  can  be  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  2^-in.  fire  hose  and  by  which  friction  losses  can  be 
predetermined  with  precision. 

23  It,  therefore,  follows  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  all 
tables  setting  forth  friction  loss  in  fire  hose  should  be  accepted  only 
as  cl<»e  approximations,  and  in  actual  practice  the  results  may, 
therefore,  not  agree.  However,  within  the  range  of  velocities  and 
l^e  lengths  of  hose  ordinarily  encountered  in  actual  service,  it  has 
been  found  that  for  water  flowing  through  100  ft.  of  average  good 
quahty  2|-in.  rubber-lined  and  cotton-jacketed  fire  hose,  the  fric- 
tion loss  will  be  about  14  lb.  when  the  rate  of  the  flow  represents 
250  gal.  per  min.  Accepting  this  approximation  as  a  basis,  it  must 
also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  friction  loss  mcreases  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  the  hose;  hence,  for  the  same  rate  of  flow  250 
gal.  per  min.  through  200  ft.  the  total  loss  would  bo  twice  as  much 
as  indicated  for  100  ft. 

24  The  effect  of  varying  the  rate  of  flow  follows  a  difl'erent  and 
more  intricate  law,  the  friction  loss  increasing  more  nearly  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  square  of  the  flow.  Therefore,  if  the  loss  per  100  ft. 
is  14  lb.  when  250  gsl.  are  flowing,  it  will  be  quite  correct  to  assume 
that  it  will  require  nearly  2  X  2  or  four  times  as  much  pressure,  i.e., 
56  lb.  to  discharge  500  gal.  through  100  ft.,  112  lb.  through  200  ft., 
etc.    Stated  as  formula 

L  -  0.00023  G* 
where  L  is  the  friction  loss  per  100  ft.  of  2)-in.  rubber-lined,  cotton- 
jacketed  fire  hose  of  good  quality,  and  Q  is  the  flow  in  gallons  per 
minute.  The  results  obtained  by  using  this  approximate  formula 
agree  closely  with  those  in  the  tables  compiled  by  Mr.  John  K. 
Freeman,  which  appear  in  Fire  Stream  Tables,  issued  by  the  In- 
spection Department  of  the  Associated  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Companies,  Boston,  Mass. 

25  The  red  book,  Fire  Engine  Tests  and  Fire  Stream  Tables, 
published  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  New  York, 
gives  the  formula: 

L  =  2Q«  +  Q 
in  which  L  represents  the  friction  loss,  as  before,  and  Q  the  volume 
flowing  in  gallons  per  minute  divided  by  100.  Mathematical  precision 
is  always  laudable,  but  in  action,  firemen  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  work  out  problems  other  than  such  as  might  readily  be  solved 
mentally.  However,  extreme  accuracy  is  entirely  unnecessary  in 
fire  fighting,  but,  if  guns  can  be  aimed  accurately  while  a  battle  is 
raging  in  war,  it  would  seem  altogether  feasible  that  fire  engines 
could  be  set  to  work  with  hose  layouts  arranged  with  nozzles  com- 
p&t'ible  with  the  general  conditions  of  a  situation,  so  that  the  effi- 
ciency latent  in  modem  apparatus  and  appliances  would  be  more 
frequently  reaUzed. 

26  A  close  approximation,  reasonably  well  gaged  according  to 
a  correct  and  definite  line  of  reasoning  is  preferable  to  merely  a 
guess  or  no  system  at  all.  Given  suflicient  study,  the  difficulties  of 
apparently  intricate  hydraulic  formula  will  vanish  most  surprisingly, 
and  the  real  need  today  is  for  a  greater  cultivation  of  mental  capac- 
ity to  the  end  that  commanding  officers  in  the  fire  service  become 
especially  proficient  in  obtaining  the  best  possible  results  with  the 
apparatus  at  their  disposal. 

NOZZLE   AREAS 

27  It  will  be  evident,  from  what  has  been  presented,  that  the 
characteristic  of  a  fire  stream  develops  according  to  the  following 
interlocking  factors: 
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a  The  pressure  which  survives  at  the  nozzle 
b  The  volume  of  water  reaching  the  nozzle 
c  The  relation  of  the  nozsle  bore  to  a  and  b. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  in  the  existing  Bystem  of  nozzle  bores 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  diameters  vary  after  the  order  of 
ordinary  machine-shop  reamers,  i.e.,  I  in.,  1  in.,  Ij  in.,  Ij  in.,  and  it, 
therefore,  follows  that  the  areas  of  the  orifice  have  increments  which 
increase  in  arithmetical  progression. 

28    A  more  l<^cal  system  has  loi^  been  proposed,  wherein  the 
nozzle  orifices  would  be  multiples  of  a  fixed  standard.     In  accord- 

TAB1£  1  CAUBER  SYSTEM  OT  STANDARD   PIRE  STREAMS 
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ance  with  this  method  it  was  suggested  that  the  l}-in.  noEzle,  a 
size  now  most  common,  be  designated  as  "100  caliber."  Other 
nozzles  in  the  same  system  would  be  made  with  orifices  of  such 
areas  that  the  water-discharging  capacity  at  the  same  pressures 
would  be  respectively  as  the  caliber  number  by  which  each  is  to  be 
distinguished.  Therefore,  instead  of  nozzles  measuring  f,  J,  },  1 
Ht  li>  1|>  li)  Iff  lit  IJi  ^^^  2  in.  in  diameter,  the  caliber  system 
would  leave  the  }-  and  IJ-in.  sizes  as  before,  calling  these  25  and  100 
cahbers,  with  others,  to  cover  practically  the  same  limits,  but  with 
fractional  bores  arranged  in  multiple,  such  as  25,  50,  75,  100,  125, 
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150,  175,  200,  225,  250,  275  calibere.  Table  1  &vea  these  proposed 
caliber  values  in  more  detail  and  for  a  complete  discussion  the 
reader  should  consult.  Caliber  of  Fire  Streams,  Report  of  Transactions 
of  the  International  Association  of  Fire  Engineers,  1911. 

29  Kef  erring  briefly  to  the  gasoline-powered  fire  engines  of  today, 
the  development  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  which  first  marked 
early  endeavors  to  supplant  the  horsenjrawn  steam  fire  engines. 
It  is  now  conceded  that  in  all  points  of  efficiency  and  economy, 
the  well-built  gasoline  type  is  superior  to  the  steamer.  This  Btat«- 
ment  does  not  exclude  the  vital  essential  of  reliability  aad  it  is  also 
true  that  a  comparison  made  upon  the  ba^  of  their  nominal  ratings, 
will  show  that  the  better  gasolinenjriven  engines  will  deliver  fuUy 
one-third  more  water  when  working  steadily  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  simply  because  no  stoking  is  required.  It  is  not 
an  ea^  task  to  keep  the  boiler  of  a  steam  fire  engine  up  to  its 
niaximum  working  limits,  and  the  elimination  of  the  labor  involved 
explains  why  this  estimate  in  behalf  of  the  gasoline  engine  is 


30  Experience  has  also  shown  that  the  earlier  objections  with 
respect  to  the  possibiUties  of  tractive  failures  by  reason  of  adverse 
weather  conditions  were  more  imaginary  than  real  and  as  the  result 
of  all  the  advantages  attending  the  introduction  of  gasoline  fire 
engines,  the  steam-driven  types  are  passing  out  of  use  by  force  of 
the  dictum  which  spells  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

DISCUSSION 

Clarence  Goldsmith  (written).  The  paper  as  presented 
covers  the  general  subject  under  discussion  in  a  most  complete 
manner  and  no  particular  phase  of  the  many  items  involved  has 
been  given  undue  prominence  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  However, 
in  order  to  refresh  the  minds  of  those  who  have  dealt  with  some  of 
the  problems  in  times  past  and  to  put  on  guard  those  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  apply  some  of  the  principles  without  having  time  to 
give  them  proper  consideration,  it  may  be  desirable  to  treat  certain 
parts  of  the  subject  more  in  detail. 

Although  the  principles  of  design  of  the  centrifugal  pump  and 
of  the  gasoline  engine  are  well  known  by  the  designers  of  each  class 
of  equipment,  yet,  the  observations  of  the  writer  during  the  past 
ten  years  show  that  much  trouble  is  encountered  when  the  centrif- 
ugal-pump manufacturer  purchases  a  gasoline  ei^ne  and  attempts 
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to  drive  his  pump  with  it,  or  when  the  manufacturer  of  a  gasoline 
en^e  attempts  to  drive  a  centrifugal  pimip  with  his  engine. 

The  pump  manufacturer  has  tested  his  pump  and  determined 
its  most  economic  speed,  capacity  and  pressure,  while  the  gasoline- 
engine  manufacturer  has  determined  the  horsepower  delivered  at 
different  speeds.  In  many  cases  sufficient  study  is  not  given  to  the 
performance  curves  of  the  two  pieces  of  equipment  before  the  capac- 
ity and  size  of  each  which  are  to  be  selected  to  form  the  combined 
motor-driven  pump  are  determined. 

In  order  to  have  the  equipment  successful  it  is  fundamentally 
necessary  that  the  power  developed  by  the  gasoline  engine  at  any 
speed  shall  exceed  that  required  to  operate  the  centrifugal  pump 
at  the  same  speed.  To  the  casual  reader  this  statement  may  appear 
entirely  superfluous,  yet  the  failure  to  meet  this  axiomatic  require- 
ment has  cost  many  manufacturers  much  time,  money  and  trouble. 

The  writer  is  in  absolute  accord  with  the  statement  that  the 
efficat?  of  fire  streams  up  to  2J  in.  in  diameter  cannot  be  materially 
improved  by  increasing  the  nozzle  pressure  beyond  100  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  Observations  made  on  a  l^in.  stream  by  experienced  servers 
showed  that  the  increase  in  the  effective  vertical  reach  when  the 
nozzle  pressure  was  increased  beyond  100  lb.,  was  not  over  15  ft, 
up  to  150  lb.  pressure  and  that  when  the  nozzle  pressure  was  in- 
creased beyond  150  lb.  the  effective  vertical  reach  decreased.  This 
decrease  was  evidently  due  to  the  increased  resistance  which  the 
air  offered  to  the  surface  of  the  water  jet.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
a  pressure  of  from  80  to  100  lb.  at  the  nozzle  is  required  to  develop 
efficient  streams  from  deluge  sets,  turret  nozzles,  deck  guns,  ladder 
pipes  and  water  towers;  for  hand  lines,  even  when  operated  by 
trained  men,  60  to  80  lb.  is  sufficient.  There  are  a  few  cases  how- 
ever when  pressures  in  excess  of  100  lb.  may  be  of  some  advantage 
on  2  and  2j-in.  tips.  For  instance,  in  overhauling  lumber  when 
stacked,  overturning  walls  or  breaking  through  obstructions  when 
the  nozzle  can  be  brought  up  cloBe  and  horizontal  or  vertical  reach 
are  not  desired,  pressures  as  high  as  200  lb.  at  the  nozzle  enable  the 
operator  to  take  advantage  of  the  added  momentum  of  the  stream 
and  accomplish  more  efficient  work. 

In  passing,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  placing  a  fire  stream  in  favorable  position  for 
observation  is  to  make  the  observations  at  night  with  the  stream 
directed  between  a  bank  of  electric  hghts  and  the  observer. 

The  capadty  of  a  pumper  or  steamer  should  always  be  stated 
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in  gallons  per  minute  against  the  observed  net  pressure,  the  latter 
to  be  the  actual  difference  in  the  pressures  observed  on  the  suction 
and  discharge  sides  of  the  pump.  As  an  example  two  cases  will  be 
cited:  (1)  An  engine  is  taking  suction  from  a  reservoir  5  ft.  below 
the  suction  inlet,  the  friction  loss  through  the  suction  hose  when 
delivering  750  gal.  per  min.  is  6}  ft.,  making  the  total  lift  11.5  ft. 
or  5  lb.;  the  observed  discharge  pressure  is  115  lb.,  therefore  the  net 
head  pumped  against  by  the  engine  is  120  lb.  (2)  An  engine  is 
taking  suction  from  a  hydrant  fed  by  a  street  main  carrying  a  pres- 
sure of  55  lb.,  when  the  en^ne  is  delivering  750  gal.;  the  friction  loss 
through  the  hydrant  and  branch  is  3  lb.  and  through  the  suction 
hose  2  lb.,  making  the  total  friction  loss  5  )b.,  thus  delivering  a  pres- 
sure of  50  lb.  on  the  suction  side  of  the  pump;  the  observed  discharge 
pressure  is  170  lb.,  ther^ore  the  net  pressure  is  120  lb. 

Many  engineers  of  steamers  have  maintained  that  their  engines 
worked  better  at  draft  than  when  suction  was  furnished  under  pres- 
sure from  a  hydrant.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  this  is  an 
erroneous  notion  and  he  has  never  seen  it  substantiated  in  practice. 
At  any  rate  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  pressure  furnished  on 
the  suction  side  of  the  pump  increases  the  capacity  of  a  pumper  when 
delivering  at  pressures  above  that  pressure  at  which  it  is  rated. 

If  a  pumper  is  rated  at  750  gal.  at  120  lb.  net  pressure  and  water 
is  delivered  to  the  suction  side  of  the  pump  at  0  lb.  pressure,  then 
it  will  discharge  somewhat  more  than  one-half  this  quantity  at  200 
lb.  pressure  and  a  little  more  than  one-third  the  quantity  at  250  lb. 
pressure.  Now  if  water  is  dehvered  to  the  suction  side  of  the  pump 
under  80  lb.  pressure  the  discharge  pressure  will  be  200  lb.  and  the 
capacity  will  remain  at  750  gal.,  and  if  the  water  is  delivered  to  the 
suction  under  130  lb.  pressure  the  pump  will  continue  to  discharge 
750  gal.  per  min.  with  a  discharge  pressure  of  250  lb. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  pressure  in  the  water  mains  should 
be  taken  advant^e  of  in  all  cases.  This  is  particularly  important 
in  large  fires  where  high  pressures  are  required  to  develop  the  more 
powerful  streams  and  to  overcome  the  friction  losses  in  long  lines 
of  fire  hose  which  must  be  laid  from  the  engines  located  farthest 
from  the  fire.  Where  good  hydrant  pressures  are  available,  say, 
from  40  to  60  lb.,  the  more  nearly  can  the  rated  capacities  of  the 
engines  be  maintained  when  required  to  work  against  discharge 
pressures  greater  than  120  lb. 

The  one  and  main  object  of  the  pumper  or  steamer  is  to  deliver 
water  at  the  nozzle  at  a  pressure  suitable  to  develop  an  efficient  fire 
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stream.  Now  it  has  been  shown  that  any  increase  in  dischai^ 
pressure  reduced  the  delivery  of  the  apparatus ;  therefore  every  means 
should  be  adopted  which  will  relieve  the  necessity  of  raiung  the  dis- 
charge pressure.  Increasing  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  hose  lines 
from  the  en^e  to  the  nozzle  will  cut  down  the  friction  loss  which 
in  turn  will  cut  down  the  pressure  at  the  engine  which  is  required 
to  deliver  the  water  at  the  nozzle  under  suitable  pressure. 

The  use  of  34n.  hose  will  accomplish  this  result  in  the  most 
economical  manner  and  practically  the  same  results  can  be  accom- 
plished by  siamesing  2)-in.  hose  lines.  For  a  given  quantity  of 
water  flowing,  the  friction  loss  through  a  3-in.  hose  line  is  about 
one-third  that  through  a  2^-in.  line  of  equal  length.  Two  2J-in. 
lines  siamesed  offer  about  one-fourth  the  frictional  resistance  of  a 
single  2i-in.  line.  It,  therefore,  is  advisable  to  lay  3-in.  hose  lines 
from  ptunpers  to  the  entrance  of  buildings  and  to  ladder  pipes,  tur- 
ret nozzles,  deluge  sets  and  water  towers  in  order  to  enable  the 
pumpers  to  deliver  larger  quantities  of  water. 

The  successful  fitting  of  a  fire  depends  much  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  powerful  hose  streams  and  these  in  turn  depend  upon 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  pumpers  or  steamers.  An  untrained 
and  unexperienced  engineer  may  so  operate  an  engine  that  is  in 
first-class  condition  that  it  will  not  give  as  good  service  as  a  much 
poorer  engine  in  well-trained  hands.  So  much  depends  upon  the 
operation  of  pumpers  and  steamers  that  it  is  of  prime  importance 
that  the  crews  be  trained  in  the  operation  of  their  machines  at 
capacity  at  frequent  intervals,  say,  once  a  month. 

Abthur  M.  Greene,  Jr.,  spoke  of  the  prize  offered  about  1838 
by  the  Mechanics  Institute  of  Boston  for  a  successful  fire  engine 
and  described  the  apparatus  brought  out  by  the  firm  of  Braithwaite 
and  Ericsson.  Beneath  the  driver's  seat  was  a  bellows,  attached 
by  a  connecting  rod  to  the  rear  wheels  of  the  device  so  that  draft 
was  provided  while  the  vehicle  was  being  drawn  to  the  scene  of  the 
fire.  At  the  front  of  the  engine  was  a  large  air  chamber  around 
which  was  coiled  the  smoke  pipe  leading  from  the  boiler. 

The  Author.  Mr.  Goldsmith  expresses  some  further  truths 
associated  with  the  ratings  of  fire  engines  which  should  be  better 
understood  and,  referring  especially  to  the  work  done  on  the  intake 
side  of  the  pump,  i.e.  when  the  water  supply  is  drafted,  or,  the  gain 
realised  when  the  fiow  to  the  pump  is  under  pressure,  I  am  pleased 
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to  see  these  points  incorporated  in  his  discussion  of  the  subject,  be- 
cause it  frequently  occurs  in  practice,  that  by  neglecting  this,  either 
not  enough  or  else  too  much  credit  is  accorded  the  engine  which  is 
tested. 

It  also  is  true  that  effective  work  may  frequently  be  done  by 
using  streams  of  exceptionally  high  velocity,  all  of  which  is  justified 
when  circumHtances  warrant  such  use  of  excessive  power.  I^e 
writer's  argument  however  should  be  taken  to  center  on  the  desir- 
abiUty  of  attaining  the  maximum  effect  at  the  nozzle  with  the  mini- 
mum waste  of  power  and,  as  Mr.  Goldsmith  indicates,  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  using  either  3-in.  hose  instead  of  2}4n.  or  the 
friction  losses  between  the  pump  and  the  nozsle  may  be  materially 
reduced  by  using  double  leads  of  2J^  in.  hose,  joined  into  one  at  a 
point  near  to  the  nozzle. 

Next  to  an  intelligent  management  of  the  eogme  and  pumps 
and  yet  of  equal  importance,  comes  the  judicious  disposal  of  the 
avenues  through  which  water  is  forced  to  the  nozzle  orifice,  uid  it 
is  to  this  end  that  the  writer's  paper  was  written.  Much  more  could 
be  mentioned,  but  the  salient  features  only  could  be  given  adequate 
expression. 
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AN  ELECTRICAL  DEVICE  FOR  MEASURING 
THE  FLOW  OF  FLUIDS  IN  PIPES 

Bt  Jacob  M.  Brmahise,  CmcAao,  III. 
Member  of  the  Society 

Thit  paper  deal*  with  th*  thtory  and  txpaimenlal  devdapment  of  an  etedrieol 
dcMM  m  uhteA  an  ammtter  and  tnott-Aour  meUr  are  utQittd  in  mtaturing  the  flow  of 
fluidi  in  pipet.  The  deetrie  eurreni  which  it  used  it  regtdaled  by  Ihe  differential 
preuure  of  the  fluid  poannif  through  the  pipe. 

The  principle  of  the  deoiee  irioobiei  a  eombtnation  of  the  pkyrieal  lotu  goi/ennTtg 
the  JUne  of  flvida  in  pipes  and  the  flow  of  an  dedric  eurreni.  ThewtiUofftowmeat- 
uremmJ  are  repretented  by  general  equationt  covering  the  relation  betxpten  the  vdocHy 
of  the  flaid  tn  the  pipe  and  the  differential  eofumn  obtained  by  the  donee.  For  the 
unite  of  the  eleetrieal  measurement,  in  the  ttandard  adopted  the  maximum  eapaeUy 
^  flow  it  represented  by  a  current  of  \  ampere  ataootutant  pretewre  of  ^  ooUt. 

The  diagrammatic  rdation  of  (A«  wnilt  invoUied  in  the  eketric  meatwement  of 
the  flow  ie  ehovm  by  two  cvrott;  one  in  the  form  of  a  parabola  repreeenHjig  the  relo- 
lion  of  differential  head  to  the  current  —  the  other  in  the  form  ef  a  hyperbola  reprttent- 
ing  the  relation  bUween  the  current  and  the  corretponding  rttietance  in  the  circuit. 

A  tvnamoT}/  ie  given  of  the  experimental  work  in  preparing  a  renelance  which 
would  vary  according  to  the  relation  eitablithed,  and  which  would  cperatt  under  the 
ueual  eonditiont  offleto.  Particulart  are  given  of  the  early  experimental  deoieee  and 
qf  the  improeemente  made  until  a  tatiefactory  model  inu  obtained,  and  the  method  of 
teiiing  it  ditcueeed  and  a  typical  run  detcribed  in  detail. 

In  coTtdusion,  a  monier  of  imlancee  we  died  where  the  inetrumcnt  detcribed 
hat  made  poteHih  the  adoption  of  certtral  measwing  elatione  in  large  mamrfaeturing 
ptantt,  re*ulUng  in  improved  economy  of  operation. 

DESPITE  the  fact  that  the  scieoce  of  mechanical  engineering 
is  much  older  than  that  of  electrical  engineering,  its  methods 
of  measurement  are  nevertheless  in  many  respects  much  behind 
those  afforded  by  the  latter.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  found 
in  a  comparison  of  the  methods  of  measuring  fluid  motion  in  pipes 
and  the  flow  of  an  electric  current.  The  instrument  used  for  the 
electric  current  is  simple  and  direct-reading,  and  while  there  have 
been  many  excellent  devices  adopted  for  measuring  the  flow  of 
fluids  in  pipes,  it  has  been  quite  generally  agreed  that  an  instru- 
ment similar  to  the  ammeter  or  wattmeter  would  be  of  great  value. 

Preaent«<l  «t  Ui«  Spring  Meetii^,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  1019,  of  Thb 
AURiCAM  Socmr  OF  Mbchanical  EMcmnvRB. 
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2  Recently  the  writer  had  the  privilege  of  experimenting  with 
a  flow-measuring  device  in  which  these  instruments  are  applied. 
Measurement  is  accomplished  by  meaoB  of  an  electric  current  which 
is  80  regulated  by  the  differential  pressure  of  the  flow  that  it  repre- 
Bents  the  amount  of  fluid  passing  through  the  pipe. 

3  The  main  features  of  the  device  are  shown  diagranunatially 
in  Fig.  1.  The  U-tube,  partly  fiCed  with  mercury,  is  made  to  bal- 
ance the  impact  pr^sure  of  the  Sow  in  the  pipe  by  the  rise  of 
mercury  in  the  low-presBure  side  of  the  tube.  The  mercury  column 
also  forms  a  part  of  the  electric  circuit,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This 
electric  circuit  contains  a  fixed  external  resistance  Ri  in  series  with  a 


Flo.  1    DiAGaAiuuTic  SxiiTCH  OF  Adthob's  Euctbicai,  Deticz  roB  Mbas- 
VKDiQ  Flow  op  FiAnoa  m  Pifbs 

variable  internal  resistance  fij,  a  constant  electromotive  force  E, 
an  ammeter  A  and  a  watt-hour  meter  W.  In  the  contact  chamber 
C,  which  forms  the  low-pressure  side  of  the  U-tube,  there  are  a 
number  of  conductors  of  varying  length  placed  above  the  mercury 
column,  and  as  the  mercury  rises  it  makes  contact  with  one  con- 
ductor after  another.  The  variable  resistance  Rj  is  subdivided  by 
these  conductors  into  resistance  steps  corresponding  to  the  varying, 
length  of  the  conductors,  so  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury 
column  varies  the  amount  of  resistance  and  thereby  r^ulates  the 
amount  of  current  passing  through  the  circuit. 

4    The  basic  principle  of  the  device  accordingly  involves  the 
laws  governing  the  flow  of  fluids  through  pipes  along  with  those 
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governing  the  flow  of  an  electric  current.  The  problem  of  estab- 
lishing the  theoretical  relation  between  these  fundamental  laws 
offered  little  difficulty  because  of  the  similarity  between  the  units 
of  flow  measurement,  such  as  pressure  and  velocity,  and  the  units 
of  electric  measurement,  such  as  voltage  and  current.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  attempts  to  apply  the  theory  to  a  working  model  were 
beset  with  numerous  difficulties,  and  the  obstacles  that  were  over- 


Fro.  2     MlTHODB  or  DBTERMININa  VkLOCITT  PBKSSnBB 

come  during  the  long  period  of  experimental  work  presented  many 
problems  which  are  briefly  dealt  with  in  later  paragraphs. 


XmiTS  OF  FLOW  MEASUHEMENT 

5    The  relation  between  the  pressure  and  velocity  of  fluids  in 
its  simplest  form  is  represented  by  the  well-known  equation 

2^^ 


=  P.  -  Pi  -  Aw 


,-^ 


2g(f.-Pi) 


■sjil^-. 


.  [i: 
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where  v  and  y  represent  the  velocity  and  density  of  the  fluid; 
(Pj  -  Pi)  the  equivalent  differential  pressure;  A  the  he^ht  and  w 
the  density  of  the  Hquid  column  balancing  the  differential  pressure 
of  the  flow. 

6  This  differential  pressure  hw  may  be  obtained,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  either  directly  by  balancing  the  difference  between  the 
djrnamic  and  static  sidea  of  a  pitot  tube  inserted  in  the  line,  or  in- 
directly by  balancii:^  the  difference  between  the  high-  and  low- 
pressure  sides  of  a  venturi  tube,  nozzle  tube  or  orifice  plate.  In 
the  case  of  the  pitot  tube,  the  differential  column  in  the  U-tube 
represents  the  flow  or  motion  existing  at  the  given  section  of  the 
line,  but  in  the  venturi  tube,  nozzle  or  orifice,  the  column  obtained 
represents  the  change  of  motion  produced  by  the  artificial  obstruc- 
tion of  the  passage  at  the  given  section  of  the  pipe. 

7  In  any  case,  however,  the  relation  between  the  differential 
column  thus  obtained  and  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  in  the  pipe  may 
be  represented  by  Elquation  [IJ,  provided  there  is  introduced  the 
experimental  coefScient  derived  for  the  given  tube  or  orifice,  llius 
in   general, 

V  =  cv^^V^ C23 

The  volume  of  the  fluid  Q  passing  per  unit  of  time  through  an  area 
A  is  given  by  the  equation 


Q^Av-  AC\/ 


"'Vf P^ 


the  corresponding  weight  G  per  unit  of  time  is 

G-Qy-  iAVT^CVh}  -  KCVh M 

and  the  total  weight  for  a  given  period  of  time  t  is 

Gl  -  KCtVh [63 

UNITS   OF  ELECTRIC   HEASUREUENT 

8  Having  adopted  the  foregoing  general  equations  for  the  flow 
of  fluids,  the  corresponding  electric  measurements  may  be  covered 
by  the  following  definitions: 

/  -  current  in  amperes  flowing  through  the  electric  circuit  of 
the  measuring  device.  The  instrument  was  designed  so 
as  to  have  one  ampere  represent  the  "iftximum  capacity 
of  the  meter 
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E  =  electromotive  force  of  the  circuit.    A  uniform  pressure  of 
40  volts  was  selected  to  represent  the  average  density 
of  the  fluid  measured 
Wt  -  amount  of  electric  energy  expended  in  the  circuit  of  the 
device  in  a  period  of  time  t 

R  =  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  in  ohms 

F  -  rate  of  flow  in  the  pipe  corresponding  to  the  electric  current 
in  the  circuit,  or  the  ratio  of  G  to  i.  f  is  the  "indicat- 
ing factor"  of  the  flow  meter. 

T  -  total  amount  of  flow  or  weight  of  fluid  corresponding  to 
the  electric  energy  passed  through  the  circuit.  T  is 
the  ratio  of  G  to  W,  and  is  designated  as  the  "totalizing 
factor"  of  the  flow  meter. 

9  Since  by  definition,  FI  =  G  and  from  Equation  [4]  G  =  KC 
y/yV%,  therefore  FI  =  KCVyVh,  or 

I'^^-y/^Vk [6] 

The  value  of  if  is  constant  for  any  given  set  of  conditions  as  deter- 
mined from  Equation  [4].  The  value  of  C,  depending  upon  the 
particular  design  of  the  tube  or  orifice,  is  also  constant  for  any  given 
case. 

10  To  find  the  value  of  F,  let  /«,.  be  the  current  in  amperes 
corresponding  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  meter,  Gma*-,  which 
in  turn  corresponds  to  the  maximum  differential  column  Kua-  From 
Equation  [6]; 

I-..  -  -p-v-T/h- m 

whence  ,t — 

F  -  KCV-yY^"^ ™ 

and  since  /««.  is  equal  to  unity, 

F  =  KC^Vlu^- [9] 

11  The  quantity  VAno.-  is  called  the  characteristic  or  the  scale 
of  the  given  meter  and  it  determines  the  capacity  of  the  meter, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  differential  column  Ak».  which  the 
meter  is  able  to  develop  and  record. 

12  Combining  Equations  [6]  and  [9], 


/ 


Vi^ ™ 
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It  ie  interesting  to  note  that  h/Ku,.  repreeents  the  relative  value 
of  the  differential  column  for  a  given  rate  of  flow,  and  100  h/hmat- 
is  the  percentage  variation  of  the  head  in  any  given  meter.  From 
Equation  [10]  it  follows  that  in  order  to  represent  the  amoimt  of 
Sow,  the  current  /  should  be  numerically  equal  to  the  square  root 
of  the  relative  height  of  the  mercury  column  in  the  U-tube  of  the 
meter.    From  the  same  equation, 

h  =  /"A™ [U] 

That  is,  the  height  of  the  column  for  a  given  flow  is  numerically 
equal  to  the  constant  Km-  times  the  square  of  the  current  flowing 
through  the  circuit. 

13  From  Ohm's  law  (E  =  IR)  we  obtain  by  substitution 

R-n\J^ ^^^ 

That  is,  the  resistance  R  in  the  circuit  should  be  numerically  equal 
to  the  voltage  divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  relative  height  of 
the  differential  column. 

14  It  remains  to  determine  the  value  of  T,  the  "totalizing 
factor"  of  the  instrument,  or  the  ratio  of  G  to  IF.  Since,  Wt  -  Ell 
and  by  definition  TWt  =  Gt  =  Fit,  therefore 

''-i ™ 

That  is,  the  totalizing  factor  of  the  meter  is  equal  to  the  indicatjag 
factor  divided  by  the  voltage  in  the  circuit. 

15  Fig.  3  shows  diagrammaticaily  the  relation  of  the  units 
involved  in  the  electric  measurement  of  the  flow.  The  parabolic 
curve  to  the  right  shows  the  variation  of  the  current  in  the  electric 
circuit  representing  the  capacity  of  the  flow  and  corresponding  to 
the  percentage  variation  in  the  differential  column  balancing  the 
velocity  pressiu^  of  the  flow.  This  curve  represents  the  solution 
of  Equation  [11].  The  hyperbolic  curve  to  the  left  of  the  diagram 
shows  the  relation  between  the  current  and  the  corresponding  re- 
sistance at  the  given  voltage  of  the  electric  cireuit.  The  solution 
of  Equation  [12],  or  the  relation  of  R  to  ft,  is  obtained  indirectly 
by  following  from  a  given  value  of  R  on  the  resistance  curve  to 
the  corresponding  value  of  k  on  the  current-and-capacity  curve. 

16  It  will  be  observed  that  the  diagram  does  not  include  the 
first  10  per  cent  of  the  flow  capacity  inasmuch  as  this  represents 
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only  1  per  cent  of  the  differential  column,  which  is  as  low  as  a  prac- 
tical device  ia  able  to  measure  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  This 
disadvant^e,  however,  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  scale  of  the 
flow  meter  can  be  so  chosen  that  the  desired  measurements  wilt 
fall  within  the  active  part  of  the  scale. 

PHACncAL  APPLICATIOM 

17    After  the  relations  between  the  various  factors  had  been 
determined,  the  problem  reduced  itself  to  the  construction  of  a 
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resistance  which  would  be  regulated  by  the  differential  column  of 
t^e  flow  according  to  the  solution  of  Eqiiation  [12].  The  first 
attempt  in  this  direction  was  made  by  inserting  a  continuous  resist- 
ance coil  in  a  water  manometer  where  the  height  of  the  water  column 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  resistance  in  the  coil  by  short-circuiting 
the  part  immersed  in  the  water.  The  first  trials  were  made  witii 
direct  current,  and  while  it  was  anticipated  that  electrolytic  action 
would  be  set  up  between  the  metal  conductors  and  the  water,  it 
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connected  to  a  pitot  tube  in  the  steam  line  could  not  be  made  to 
operate  properly.  When  left  under  pressure  the  oil  would  leak 
through  the  fiber  plt^  and  allow  water  to  get  into  the  contact  cham- 
ber, which  would  immediately  put  the  instrument  out  of  order. 

23  To  overcome  this  action  the  body  of  the  iostrumcDt  was 
extended  to  include  also  the  resistance  coils  attached  to  the  contact 
rods  and  the  circuit  completed  through  a  plug  connecting  the  in- 
ternal and  external  resistances  together.  This  change  eliminated  the 
leakage  of  oil  from  the  instrument,  but  still  the  water  could  not  be 
kept  out  of  the  chamber  for  any  length  of  time.  In  some  cases  the 
water  would  blow  through  the  mercury  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was 
admitted  to  the  instrument.  It  was  thought  at  that  time  that  a 
bypass  valve  connecting  the  static  and  dynamic  tubes  when  the 
pressure  is  admitted  to  the  instrument  would  eliminate  this  trouble. 
After  many  changes  in  the  original  design  an  instrument  was  made 
which  for  a  short  period  of  time  was  used  as  a  steam-flow  meter.  In 
this  instrument,  besides  the  equalizing  valve,  an  additional  overflow 
chamber  was  provided  to  keep  the  water  from  reaching  the  con- 
ductors over  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  -A  terminal  post  replaced 
the  connecting  spark  plug,  thus  allowing  an  adjustment  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  conductors  with  respect  to  the  level  of  the  mercury  column. 
These  additions,  however,  did  not  entirely  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  water  coming  in  contact  with  the  resistance  elements  of  the  device. 
With  a  uniform  flow  in  the  pipe  the  operation  of  the  instrument 
would  continue  for  some  time,  but  when  a  slight  disturbance  of 
pressure  occurred  in  the  line  it  would  cause  the  water  to  blow 
through  the  mercury  into  the  contact  chamber  and  this  would  imme- 
diately discontinue  its  operation. 

24  Notwithstanding  this  objectionable  feature,  the  conven- 
ience of  the  electric  measurement  of  the  flow  and  the  fact  that 
the  instrument  would  function  as  long  as  there  was  no  water  in 
the  contact  chamber  have  encouraged  further  experimenting  for  the 
elimination  of  defects.  The  problem  was  finally  solved  in  the  fall 
of  1917  by  the  addition  of  a  mercury  seal  connected  in  parallel  with 
the  working  base  of  the  instrument.  The  function  of  the  mercury 
seal  in  this  case  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  a  fuse  plug  in  an  electric 
circuit,  with  the  added  advant^e  that  it  is  self-replacing. 

25  The  principle  of  its  operation  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  5,  which 
shows  a  section  of  the  meter  body  and  seal  chambers.  It  can  be 
seen  that  the  U-tube  joining  the  two  compartments  of  the  seal  will 
contain  a  coliunn  of  mercury  about  one-half  the  height  of  the  column 
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Id  the  meter  body.  Under  normal  operation  the  mercury  colimin 
in  the  seal  acts  in  unison  with  the  mercury  column  in  the  meter 
body  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  proper  transmission  of  the 
differential  pressure  in  the  meter.  When,  however,  some  disturb- 
ance of  pressure  occurs  in  the  line  sufficient  to  break  the  seal,  the 
mercury  spreads  over  the  latter  area  of  the  compartment,  equalises 


Fig.  5    LATnar  Ttpb  of  Adtbor's  Flow  Mbtbh  with  Mbbcdrt  Shai, 

the  pressure  in  the  two  compartments  in  the  same  manner  as  would 
an  automatic  opening  of  a  bypass  valve,  and  thus  prevents  the 
breaking  of  the  higher  column  in  the  U-tube.  As  soon  as  the  ab- 
normal differential  pressure  is  released,  the  mercury  drops  back  into 
its  place  and  reestablishes  the  necessary  seal  between  the  two  com- 
partments.    In  this  model  a  lai^e  quantity  of  oil  is  trapped  in  the 
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two  comparttneDts  of  the  seal  and  in  the  meter  body,  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  water  blowing  through  the  mercury  and  coming 
in  contact  with  the  resistance  elements  of  the  meter. 

26  In  the  latest  type  of  the  flow-meaeuring  device  the  contact 
rods  were  changed  from  their  former  equal  spacing  above  the  zero 
level  to  spaces  varying  in  height  so  as  to  give  at  each  step  equal  in- 
crements of  current  representing  equal  amounts  of  flow.  This  was 
accomplished  by  gaging  the  length  of  the  contact  rods  to  follow  tiie 
parabolic  curve  shown  at  the  right  in  Fig.  3,  which  represents  the 
solution  of  the  equation  h  -  I*hmat.    In  the  actual  gaging  of  the 
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contact  rods  hmai.  is  taken  as  the  distance  between  the  zero  level 
of  the  mercury  and  the  end  of  the  contact  rod  showing  the  maxi- 
mum flow.  The  successive  heights  of  the  rbds  for  the  given  equal 
increments  of  current  are  determined  more  conveniently  by  dif- 
ferentiatii^  Equation  [11],  h  =  PKua.  The  first  diSerenf;ial,  or 
dh  =  hm<a.  (2  Idl  +  dP),  represents  the  respective  increments  of  h 
correspondii^  to  the  given  increments  of  I.  The  second  differential, 
or  d^h  -  2A„3^  dP,  represents  the  respective  difference  in  the  suc- 
cessive increments  of  h,  from  whjch  it  is  noted  that  the  distance 
between  the  successive  contact  rods  is  increased  uniformly  by  the 
constant  quantity  2  kma^dP. 
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TESTING    FOR  ACCURACY 

27  The  accuracy  of  a  flow-measurii^  device  is  neceasarily  made 
up  of  two  factOTB.  One  is  the  accuracy  with  which  the  device  regis- 
ters the  differential  pressure  equivalent  to  the  Bow  in  the  pipe,  and 
the  other  is  the  accuracy  with  which  it  will  indicate  or  record  this 
differential  pressure  or  the  equivalent  units  of  flow.  In  tiie  uauaj 
application  of  the  flow  meters,  where  the  pitot  tube,  the  v^turj 
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tube  or  the  orifice  plate  is  used  for  obtaining  the  differential  pres- 
sure of  the  flow,  the  efficiencies  of  these  devices  have  been  determined 
by  numerous  teste  and  are  at  present  well  known.  Their  nature  is 
such  that  a  given  flow  will  always  produce  the  same  effect  under  the 
same  ctmditions,  since  they  do  not  possess  any  working  parts  to  vary 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  their  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
indicating  or  the  recording  elements  of  such  devices  may  vary  from 
time  to  time  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  moving  parts  in 
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these  elements.  It  b  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  convenient 
means  for  testing  them  in  order  to  ascertain  their  accuracy  at  fre- 
quent intervals. 

28  Table  1  gives  the  data  of  a  typical  test  on  the  rcsistanca  ele- 
ment of  the  Sow-measuring  device,  showing  the  relation  between 
the  differential  column  and  the  corresponding  readings  of  the  electric 
current. 

29  In  Fig.  6  the  points  obtained  from  the  test  are  indicated  by 
the  small  circles,  and  for  comparison  a  curve  is  shown  giving  the 
theoretical  relations  according  to  the  equation  A  -  Phmat.  In  this 
test  the  differential  pressure  was  obtained  by  varying  the  height 
of  a  water  column  connected  to  the  dynamic  side  of  the  meter.  The 
electric  current  was  suppUed  to  the  indicating  instrument  throi^ 
a  transformer,  and  the  primary  or  line  voltage  was  kept  constant 
by  varying  the  held  of  the  generator  supplying  the  power,  thus  ap- 
proximating the  actual  condition  of  an  average  installation.  The 
secondary  voltage  varied  due  to  the  transformer  r^iulation,  but  the 
resistance  element  of  the  instrument  is  designed  to  compensate  for 
such  r^ulation,  so  that  the  indicated  variations  of  current  gave  a 
fairly  accurate  measurement  of  the  differential  pressure. 

CONCLUSION 

30  The  fact  that  the  flow  of  fluids  can  be  measured  electrically 
has  made  possible  many  important  installations  where  no  other 
method  could  be  employed.  In  one  instance  a  large  manufacturiDg 
concern  had  been  contemplating  for  a  long  time  the  adoption  of  a 
system  for  measuring  the  amount  of  steam,  air  and  water  used  by 
its  various  departments,  but  was  hindered  by  the  fact  that  the  vari- 
ous lines  were  distributed  over  a  wide  area  and  in  some  places  were 
carried  through  sub-basements,  where  measuring  devices  would  be 
inaccessible;  also  much  time  and  a  large  force  of  employees  would 
be  required  to  read  the  various  instruments  about  the  plant  and  to 
integrate  the  recording  charts.  As  soon  as  the  concern  discovered 
that  flow  could  be  measiu^  electrically,  that  the  indicating  iostru- 
ments  did  not  have  to  be  located  where  the  flow  was  to  be  measured, 
and  that  the  integrating  device  was  merely  a  watt-hour  meter  which 
integrated  the  flow  independently  of  the  other  instruments,  a  measur- 
ing system  was  instituted  for  all  its  products  and  many  wasteful 
uses  of  power  were  thereby  eliminated  and  an  accurate  distribution 
of  costs  established  throughout  the  factor}-. 
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31  The  adaptability  of  the  integrating  feature  to  the  electrical 
measurement  of  flow  is  of  great  importance  since  the  readings  from 
the  watt-hour  meter  are  more  accurate  than  those  taken  from  the 
recording  ammeter  and  just  as  accurate  as  the  instantaneous  read- 
ings of  the  indicator.  This  feature  therefore  eliminates  the  necessity 
of  planimetering  the  charts  and  insures  accurate  results  for  any 
variation  of  flow. 

32  When  measuring  the  flow  of  steam  generated  by  a  battery 
of  boilers  the  flow  indicators  are  placed  in  front  of  eaoh  boiler,  show- 
ing the  momentary  performance  for  the  guidance  of  the  fireman. 
At  the  same  time,  supplementary  recorders  connected  electrically 
with  the  indicators  are  placed  conveniently  for  the  supervision  of 
the  chief  operator. 

33  Recently  the  manufacturers  of  water  gas  adopted  the  use 
of  low-pressure  exhaust  steam  for  gas  generation,  which  created  an 
urgent  demand  for  a  measuring  device  to  operate  intermittently, 
varying  every  few  minutes  from  zero  to  maximum.  After  many 
unsatisfactory  trials  of  mechanical  devices  the  electrical  method  of 
flow  measurement  was  adopted,  as  this  made  it  possible  to  measure 
successfully  the  steam  required  for  the  manufacture  of  water  gas 
and  resulted  in  a  great  economy. 

34  The  main  advant^e,  however,  of  the  electrical  method  of 
flow  measurement  is  the  accuracy  with  which  the  differential  pres- 
sure is  transmitted  through  a  mercury  column,  which  column  is  not 
hindered  in  its  movements  by  any  mechanism  and  is  therefore  free 
to  attain  the  true  level  under  all  conditioos  of  flow.  Furthermore, 
the  electrical  instruments  used  to  register  the  flow  can  be  checked 
at  any  time  without  interferii^  with  the  operation  or  installation 
of  the  measuring  device. 


DISCUSSION 

Herbert  B.  Reynolds  (written).  The  flow  meter  described 
in  this  paper  certainly  has  a  great  many  advantages  and  should 
have  a  very  wide  field  of  application,  due  to  its  remote  indicatii^ 
features. 

As  stated  in  the  paper,  the  resistances  and  contact  points  are  so 
arranged  that  the  current  flowing  throi^  the  ammeter  varies  di- 
rectly as  the  fluid  flow.  If  direct  current  is  used,  the  deflection  of 
the  indicatir^  needle  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  fluid  flow. 
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In  other  words,  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  a  meter  with  a  uni- 
form scale,  which  would  be  more  desirable  than  the  scales  found  on 
most  flow  meters.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  alternating  cur- 
rent is  used  exclusively  for  the  operation  of  these  meters,  which 
means  that,  although  the  current  strength  varies  as  the  hquid  flow, 
the  indications  vary  as  the  square  of  the  Uquid  flow,  due  to  the 
well-known  scale  characteristic  of  all  alternating-current  meters. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  uniform  deflection  could  be  obtained 
by  simply  adjusting  the  resistances  and  contacts,  as  is  done  in  ob- 
taining a  straight-line  law  between  the  hquid  Sow  and  current  flow. 
I  would  be  interested  to  know  if  the  author  has  made  any  attempt 
to  obtain  a  uniform  scale  in  this  manner. 

In  a  great  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  indication  of 
the  total  flow  through  two  or  more  pipe  lines  on  one  dial.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  instrument  could  be  used  for  this  purpose,  by  plac- 
ing a  mercury  column,  with  its  resistances  and  contact  points,  on 
each  pipe  line.  The  terminals  of  these  mercury  columns  could  then 
he  connected  in  parallel  or  in  series,  with  the  indibating  meter  in  the 
main  circuit.  This  probably  has  been  considered  and  found  im- 
practicable; however,  if  a  scheme  Uke  this  could  be  worked  out, 
it  would  broaden  the  field  of  the  instrument. 

Geo.  F.  Gebhasdt  (written).  During  the  past  20  years  I 
have  had  exceptional  opportunity  for  testing  practically  all  types  of 
steam  flow  meters  exploited  in  this  coimtry,  both  in  Uie  laboratory 
and  under  service  condiUous.  Most  of  these  devices  gave  con- 
sistent results  in  the  laboratory  where  the  various  factors  entering 
into  the  calculation  of  the  weight  of  flow  were  known,  but  under 
service  conditions  the  indicators  of  the  dial  and  chart  frequently 
departed  considerably  from  condenser  weights. 

A  study  of  the  discrepancies  showed  that  the  error  laid  chiefly' 
in  the  "factor"  for  converting  velocity-pressure  variations  to  weights, 
rather  than  in  any  mherent  defect  of  the  meter.  These  "factors," 
as  established  by  the  manufacturers,  are  based  upon  what  are  as- 
sumed to  be  service  conditions  for  the  proposed  installation,  and 
naturally  failure  to  predict  the  true  conditions  will  result  in  error. 
In  several  instances  where  the  meter  has  been  discarded  as  unrelia- 
ble it  was  ascertained  that  the  factors  were  merely  calculated  and 
that  no  caUbration  teste  of  any  kind  had  been  made. 

The  steam  flow  meter  has  been  wonderfully  developed  during 
the  last  decade,  and  where  the  rate  of  flow  does  not  fluctuate  widely 
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and  tho  Bteam  conditions  are  fairly  constant  it  is  a  dependable  and 
accurate  means  of  measuring  the  weight  of  the  Sow.  However, 
where  the  rate  of  flow  fiuctuates  rapidly  and  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  tlie  pressure  and  quality  of  the  steam,  the  indicated 
readings  are  generally  not  in  accordance  with  the  actual  we^te 
flowii^.  Proper  caUbratiiw  imder  service  conditions  greatly  reduces 
the  error  but  few  plants  are  equipped  for  this  purpose. 

The  many  advantages  of  the  electrical  method  of  control  over 
the  mechanically  operated  mechanism  are  enumerated  in  the  au- 
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FlQ.   7.      DllTERENCES   BETWEEN   SUCCESStVE  SQUARE   ROOTB  OF  UbADS 

AND  Ampere  RxADiNa  fob  35  Increuents  or  Phdbsdrji 

thor's  paper.  My  own  experience  has  shown  the  electrical  control 
to  be  accurate  and  dependable.  Metera  operating  on  this  principle, 
however,  are  limited  to  plants  supplied  with  current  and  are  subject 
to  error  on  account  of  voltage  variation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  if  he  has  had  any  success  in  apply- 
ing his  electrically-controlled  meter  to  pulsating  flow,  as  in  connec- 
tion with  high-speed  reciprocating  engines  or  slow-speed  reciprocat- 
ing pumpe. 

Geo.  H.  Babrus  (written).  The  paper  contains  a  table  giving 
the  amounts  of  current  which  were  shown  by  this  instrument  under 
various  increasing  heads,  starting  with  0.45  in.  water  pressure  and 
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risioK  by  35  increments  of  varying  amounts  to  a  total  of  44.75  in. 
water  pressure.  /(  ia  interesUng  to  analyze  tins  table  and  see  with 
what  degree  of  sensitiveness  or  accuracy  the  indicali&ns  of  current 
respond  to  the  gradual  increase  of  head.  The  analysis  can  best  be  made 
by  taking  the  successive  increments  of  head  and  comparing  them 
with  the  corresponding  increments  of  current.  To  be  comparative 
the  square-roots  of  the  heads  are  first  obtained  and  the  differences  of 
the  successive  square-roots  taken.  Then  the  differences  of  succes- 
sive currents  are  found,  using  for  convenience  the  column  of  amperes. 
These  two  sets  of  differences  are  as  follows: 
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These  differences  are  plotted  on  the  chart  of  Fig.  7  in  which  the 
upper  record  is  that  of  the  ampere  differences  and  the  lowo'  one, 
the  differences  of  head  computed  in  the  manner  stated.  It  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance  that  when  viewed  in  this  way  there  is  great  dis- 
parity between  the  two  records.  In  only  a  few  instances  do  the 
variations  in  current  respond  immediately  and  proportionately  to 
those  of  the  head.  No  doubt  the  gaps  between  the  contact  points 
of  the  instrument  are  responsible  to  some  extent  for  these  conditiooa 
because  do  change  of  current  would  be  likely  to  occur  while  the 
head  is  changing  from  one  point  to  the  next,  but  it  is  not  clear  that 
other  causes  are  absent.     It  would  be  interesting  to  have  further 
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information  regarding  this  matter  and  it  is  su^eated  that  such  in- 
formation might  be  obtained  by  taking  a  series  of  electrical  readings 
corresponding  to  much  smaller  increments  in  head,  say  one-quarter 
or  one-half  an  inch,  throughout  the  whole  ecale.  The  comparison 
might  also  be  extended  by  getting  a  series  of  readings  going  down 
the  scale,  and  demonstrate  whether  contact  is  made  or  broken  at 
the  same  reading  of  head  whether  rising  or  falling. 

The  records  shown  on  the  chart  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
instrument  is  not  scientifically  accurate.  Nevertheless  the  state- 
ments offered  in  Par.  30  of  the  paper  indicate  that  its  utility  as  a 
practical  device  for  the  electrical  measurement  of  the  flow  of  fluids 
has  been  well  proved  in  actual  use. 

A.  H.  Akderson  (written).  I  have  had  a  wide  experience  with 
fluid  meters  since  the  old  Sargent  steam  meter  which  accomplished 
something  which  is  never  attempted  in  present  day  meters.  It 
compensated  automatically  for  the  change  of  steam  pressure  within 
a  wide  range.  The  Sargent  meter  was  applicable  only  in  sizes  of 
pipe  under  6  in.  diameter  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  used  today 
in  any  size.  Then  came  the  Gebhardt  steam  meter,  patented  in 
1905  by  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Gebhardt,  of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolc^y,  which  was  the  fore-runner  of  the  Republic  meter. 

No  mention  ia  made  by  the  author  of  the  error  introduced  into 
his  calculations  by  change  of  steam  pressure  or  quaUty  of  steam.  It 
is  also  essential  that  the  pipes  connecting  the  meter  to  the  pitot  tube 
be  kept  full  with  water. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  value  of  the  meter  depends  upon  the 
selection  of  the  correct  coefficient  for  the  pitot  tube  or  orifice. 

I  have  seen  many  fluid  meters  in  operation,  but  in  only  one 
.  instance  has  any  provision  been  made  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the 
installation  by  actual  weight.  Where  such  a  check  has  been  pro- 
vided, meter  inaccuracies  have  been  detected  in  time  for  early  cor- 
rection. Fluid  meters  today  are  examples  of  marvelous  ingenuity, 
but  their  presence  must  not  lull  us  into  false  security.  Every  plant 
using  fluid  meters  ^ould  also  have  a  weighing  device  in  the  feed 
line  for  occasional  use. 

One  example  of  the  utihty  of  the  Republic  meter  is  on  a  boiler 
in  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  (Chicago.  Normally  the  boiler  is  de- 
veloping 750  hp.  but  let  the  inspection  door  be  opened  for  about  one 
minute  and  the  fluid  meter  will  begin  to  drop  until  the  horsepower 
is  about  500  and  after  the  door  is  closed,  several  minutes  elapse  before 
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the  meter  returns  to  normal.    The  variation,  of  course,  is  due  to 
the  chilling  effect  of  the  excess  air. 

William  B.  Fdlton  asked  if  the  author  had  had  any  experi- 
ence with  his  meter  in  comiection  with  thickened  fluids,  such  as 
paper-mill  stock  containing  3  or  4  per  cent  stock,  the  remiunder 
being  water.  The  author  suggested  the  use  of  a  pitot  tube  witli 
large  openings.  The  change  of  resistance,  due  to  the  thickened 
fluid,  would  be  recorded  by  the  instrument,  if  the  connection  did 
not  clog,  which  would  not  occur  if  the  openings  were  large  enough. 
The  flow  could  be  measured  positively.  The  instrument  would  give 
the  velocity  from  which  could  be  computed  the  volume. 

Adbtin  R.  Dodoe  said  that  the  electric  type  of  flow  meter,  as 
the  author  had  stated,  could  be  easily  checked  at  any  time  but 
this  was  true  of  other  types  of  meters  and  did  not  depend  upon  the 
electrical  method  of  operation. 

Also  it  seemed  to  him  that  with  an  automatic  integrating  at- 
tachment it  was  quite  as  simple  to  obtain  the  total  flow  as  with 
the  watt-hour  meter. 

E.  G.  Bailet  said  that  in  metering  steam  there  was  a  minimum 
of  four  distinct  fluids  to  deal  with:  steam,  the  condensed  water  in 
the  connecting  pipes,  air,  which  invariably  separated  and  gave  a 
false  head,  and  the  mercury  in  the  measuring  device.  In  most 
practical  Installations,  to  keep  each  of  these  fluids  separate  and  in 
its  proper  place  so  as  to  prevent  a  false  head  was  a  big  part  of  the 
battle,  and  anyone  who  could  add  two  other  fluids,  oil  and  electric- 
ity, and  keep  them  in  their  proper  places  certainly  deserved  a  great 
deal  of  credit.  Looking  at  it  in  another  way,  the  fluid  meter  problem 
involved  two  factors,  a  means  of  obtaining  a  pressure  difference  • 
and  a  means  of  measuring  this  pressure  difference.  The  author 
has  made  50  per  cent  more  of  a  problem  of  it  in  using  this  pressure 
difference  to  control  an  electric  meter  electricity,  adding  a  third  and 
completely  distinct  step. 

There  was  a  fifth  mobile  substance  which  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  discussion  of  paper  stock,  namely  scale,  sediment  and  other 
matter  which  invariably  flowed  throu|^  steam  lines.  This  should 
be  considered  carefully  in  view  of  its  possible  effect  on  any  type  of 
flow  meter. 

Mr.  Bailey  asked  the  author  how  near  was  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  oil  used  in  the  oil  seal  to  that  of  the  water  and  how  was  this 
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taken  care  of  in  the  calibration  of  the  instrument  to  prevent  a  false 
head  in  the  oil  seal. 

Wu.  B.  Grkgobt  said  that  while  be  had  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  pitot  tubes  and  other  means  of  measuring  water  he 
had  never  used  an  instrument  of  the  type  mentioned  in  the  paper. 
He  expected  to  use  such  a  meter  during  the  summer  in  testa  at  a 
large  sugar  refinery  and  wished  to  know  in  how  far  ihe  results  could 
be  depended  upon  and  what  the  probable  error  in  operation  would  be. 

The  AtiTHOR.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Reynolds'  discussion, 
the  purpose  of  the  straight-line  law  between  the  liquid  flow  and 
current  flow  was  necessary  mainly  for  enabling  the  watt-hour  meter 
to  int^rate  the  total  current  and  tiiereby  represent  the  total  flow. 
It  results  in  a  uniform  deflection  on  direct-current  instruments, 
which  are  used  sometimes,  while  on  alternating  current  instruments, 
the  deflection  is  not  uniform. 

The  measurement  of  the  total  flow  through  two  or  more  pipe 
lines  on  one  dial  has  been  found  possible  in  actual  practice  in  many 
cases.  In  several  large  boiler  installations,  there  are  two  outlets 
to  each  boiler  and  one  watt-hour  meter  totalizes  the  flow  of  both 
outlets. 

With  reference  to  the  other  written  discussion,  Mr.  Barrus 
probably  appreciates  the  fact  that  the  accuracy  of  the  meter  lies 
in  the  cumulative  indications  and  not  in  the  difference  between 
one  contact  point  and  the  other.  Mr.  Barrus,  in  his  last  paragraph, 
stated  that  the  records  shown  on  the  chart  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
instrument  is  not  scientifically  accurate.  This  is  true.  When 
measuring  steam  with  a  pitot  tube  or  an  orifice  plate,  which  are  only 
accurate  within  two  per  cent  at  the  best  working  conditions,  it  would 
be  absolutely  out  of  the  question  to  look  for  a  scientifically  accurate 
instrument.  All  the  errors  found  by  Mr.  Barrus  are  within  one  per 
cent,  which  is  absolutely  insignificant  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  author,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Alan  E.  Flowers  re- 
garding the  relation  between  the  average  and  maximum  flow  as 
measured  by  the  pitot  tube  repUed  that  the  question  opened  an 
entirely  different  field  and  one  which  he  would  not,  at  that  time, 
go  into.  In  reply  to  a  second  question  by  Mr.  Flowers  about  testa 
which  would  show  the  relation  between  the  total  flow  and  the  indi- 
cation of  the  meter  the  author  said  that  he  beUeved  that  Professor 
Gebhardt  had  answered  it  by  stating  that  all  meters  were  accurate 
enough  in  the  laboratory  under  proper  conditions  of  operations  and 
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Upon  teste  made  under  these  conditions  only  could  conclusions  be 
based.  ¥ar  accuracy,  the  customer  must  test  his  meter  in  his  own 
plant  and  under  the  actual  conditions  which  prevail,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  "factor"  for  its  use.  Tests  of  the  meter,  showii^  its  ac- 
curacy, could  be  supplied  in  great  quantity. 

With  r^ard  to  the  question  of  variation  in  voltage  proposed 
by  Professor  Gebhardt,  the  author  stated  that  the  meters  were 
generally  installed  in  plants  where  volU^  regulation  was  normally 
excellent  and  that  they  were  connected  with  the  main  switchboard 
and  not  to  a  line  where  variations  would  be  likely  to  occur.  Further, 
in  transforming  the  current,  two  transformers  were  used. 

With  reference  to  the  error  introduced  by  pulsating  flow,  which 
in  some  instruments  might  be  as  high  as  60  per  cent,  the  author 
stated  that  the  only  way  to  overcome  the  difficulty  was  to  calibrate 
the  meter  for  the  actual  conditions. 

With  reference  to  the  device  on  the  Sargent  meter  which  com- 
pensated for  pressure,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  author  said 
that  he  was  attempting  the  design  of  such  a  device  which  would  be 
perfected  upon  the  completion  of  some  research  work.  He  thoi^t 
that  to  buy  apparatus  for  testing  a  flow  meter  was  to  spend  more 
money  than  would  be  warranted. 

The  author  did  not  ^ree  with  Mr.  Dodge  that  a  mechanical 
device  could  be  as  accurate  as  a  wattJiour  meter. 
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CRUDE-OIL  MOTORS  VS.  STEAM  ENGINES 
IN   MARINE  PRACTICE 

By  J.  W.  Morton,  Fan.Ai>BLPHiA,  Fa. 
Junior  Member  of  the  Society 

This  paper  is  a  ditcuwitm  of  the  varitnu  factors  to  be  conadtred  in  ehooting  the 
form  ttf  motive  power  for  iaar  vestelt  aiui  earoo  skips;  also  a  presentation  of  the 
odcanbtge*  and  disadvantages  as  compared  to  steam  engines  of  high-  and  low-powered 
oH  motors  of  both  the  eonetant-prestitre  and  ootwIant-^Mlume  type.  The  relottw 
oatvee  of  Smtr-ttroke  ej/de,  two-stroke  ej/de,  dovble-aeting,  amd  AorizoiUdl,  oH  motors 
are  alto  compared  and  some  detailt  of  their  eonsiriKiion  ewA  as  lubrication  sys- 
tems, piston  iMoling  and  scavenging  pumps  are  analyzed. 

T^HE  number  of  articles  which  have  appeared  of  late  describing 
the  performances  of  the  so-called  motorships  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  for  marine  purposes  the  crude-oil  motor  is  rapidly 
replacing  the  steam  engine.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  not  to  be 
found,  as  mi^ht  be  expected,  in  the  lower  operating  cost  of  the 
crude-oil  motor,  but  is  rather  due  to  other  factors  which,  when  con- 
sidered, lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  crude-oil  motor  is  probably 
the  most  economical  prime  mover  of  today. 

2  Perhaps  the  correctness  of  this  statement  can  best  be  shown 
by  comparing  a  steamship  with  a  motorship.  In  the  case  of  a  war 
vessel,  for  instance,  there  are  eight  factors  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  choosing  the  form  of  motive  power,  namely  we^ht,  space 
occupied,  radius  of  operation,  preparedness,  crew  necessary,  fuel, 
auxiliary  equipment,  and  cost. 

3  The  weight  of  the  power  plant  is  of  great  importance,  for  a 
saving  therein  can  be  utilized  to  increase  the  armor  of  the  ship.  If, 
for  example,  a  warship  of  3500  tons  displacement  be  equipped  with 
crude-oil  motors  there  will  result  a  saving  as  indicated  by  Table  1, 
which  is  based  on  a  single  steam  engine  developing  4400  hp.  and  3 
unite,  of  1600  hp.  each,  of  a  standard  make  of  crude-oil  motor. 

Preaented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  DetrtHt,  June  1919,  of  Thx  Aubbican 
SocnrT  OF  Mbobakioaii  ENoimaBs. 
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4  In  the  case  cited  about  the  same  space  would  be  required  for 
both  motor  plant  and  steam  plant,  but  the  total  horsepower  could 
just  as  well  be  developed  by  two  units  of  slightly  larger  eae,  and  if 
this  were  done  approximately  one-third  the  space  would  be  saved. 
Moreover,  if  oil  motors  were  used  the  space  occupied  by  the  coal ' 
bunkers  could  be  partially  released,  as  crude  oil  can  be  stored  in 
tanks  under  the  engine  floor  and  below  the  protective  line. 

5  It  is  obvious  that  a  warship  must  possess  a  great  cruising 
radius  and  if  weight  for  weight  of  engines  be  considered  then  the 


TABLE  1     COMFAKATIVE 

WEIGHTS  OP  POWER  PLANTS 
AND  MOTOBSHn^ 

IN  STEAMSHIPS 
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ratio  B  of  the  cruising  radii  of  a  steamship  and  a  motorship  may  be 
expressed  by  the  formula 

where 

Va  -  cu  ft.  occupied  per  ton  of  coal  -  45 
Vt  -  cu.  ft.  occupied  per  ton  of  oil  -  35 
H,  -  B.t.u.  per  lb.  of  coal  -  14,000 

H,  -  B.t.u.  per  lb.  of  oil  -  18,500 

W,  -  lb.  coal  consumed  per  e.hp-hr. 
Wt  -  lb.  fuel  oil  consumed  per  e.hp-hr. 

In  the  case  of  the  warship  under  consideration  if  If  e  be  taken  as 
1.75  and  TT.  as  0.4,  then  the  ratio  will  be 
p     45x18500x1.75 

35x14000x0.4    "     ' 
The  cruising  radius  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  type  of  engine  and 
ship,  but  nevertheless  the  average  ratio,  as  expressed  above,  may 
be  taken  at  least  as  1  to  5  in  favor  of  the  crude-oil  motors. 
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6  A  motorship  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  steamship  is  always 
ready  for  action,  as  no  time  is  lost  in  getting  up  steam.  Moreover, 
fuel  is  consumed  only  when  the  motors  are  numing,  and  the  motor- 
ship  is  capable  of  maintaining  full  speed  as  long  as  there  is  a  supply 
of  fuel. 

7  As  there  is  no  need  for  stokers  on  a  motorship,  the  crew  can 
be  decreased  about  10  per  cent,  and  this  of  course  permits  of  a  corro- 
sponding  saving  in  provision,  water  storage  and  quarters. 

8  In  the  case  of  a  Bteam-driven  warship  the  smoke  from  the 
stack  frequently  betrays  the  location  of  the  ship,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  a  vessel  can  be  easily  located  by  its  smoke  loi^  before  the  masts 
or  hulls  are  in  sight.  Another  drawback  to  the  steam-driven  warship 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  smoke  covers  the  ship  with  a  film  of  soot 
which,  getting  into  vital  parts  of  auxiliary  machinery,  necessitates 
frequent  cleaning  and  unnecessary  wear  and  tear.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  oil  is  used  there  is  no  smoke,  the  handling  of  the  oil  is 
both  cleaner  and  easier,  and  the  life  of  machinery  and  equipment  is 
greatly  increased. 

9  When  a  change  is  made  from  steam  to  oil  the  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery is  usually  electrically  driven,  as  this  has  been  found  to  be 
most  satisfactory.  The  dynamos  are  usually  driven  by  separate 
oil  motors.  Hot  water  for  heating  and  sanitary  purposes  is  obtained 
from  a  small  oil-fired  boiler  and  while  the  first  costs  of  such  installa- 
tions are  high,  they  are  in  time  offset  by  the  lower  operating  costs. 

10  Prior  to  the  war  the  first  cost  of  a  crude-oil  motor  plant  was 
approximately  twice  that  of  a  steam  plant.  This  was  partly  offset, 
however,  by  the  savings  in  operating  expenses,  under  which  item 
comes  cost  of  fuel,  hhor  and  supplies.  The  cost  of  fuel  naturally 
depends  u[>on  the  prevailing  market  for  coal  and  oil.  In  regard  to 
maintenance  there  ia  practically  no  information  available  as  the 
crude-oil  motor  is  still  in  its  infancy  so  far  as  this  coimtry  is  con- 
cerned. 

CABGO   SHIPS 

11  Many  of  the  preceding  statements  concerning  the  installa- 
tjon  of  crude-oil  motors  on  battleships  can  also  be  properly  applied 
to  cargo  ships.  During  the  last  four  years  a  number  of  such  vessels 
have  been  equipped  with  crude-oil  motors  of  both  the  two-stroke 
and  four-stroke  cycle  type,  and  while  engineers  are  not  ^reed  as  to 
the  best  type,  the  four-stroke  cycle  is  to  be  preferred. 

12  One  of  the  most  successful  installations  of  this  kind  is  that 
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on  the  motorship  Svecia.  This  ship  has  &  length  of  362  ft.,  a  beam 
of  51  ft.  3  in.,  a  depth  of  25  ft.  6  in.,  and  a  capacity  of  6650  dead- 
weight tons.  It  ifi  provided  with  twin  screws  driven  by  two  lOOO^p. 
Dieeel  engines  of  the  8-cyIinder  4-cycle  type,  and  also  with  two 
auxiliary  engines  of  200  hp.  each.  The  vessel  was  built  for  service 
between  Sweden  and  La  Plata  and  its  first  run  was  a  test  made  on 
December  4,  1913.  The  curves  in  Fig.  1  give  some  idea  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  motors.  The  dotted  curves  are  given  for  the  sake 
of  a  comparison  with  the  steamship  Princessan  Iiy/^wg  built  two 
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Fid.  1     Motor  Fkrfokmancb  Cubvbb  or  Stbaubhip  and  Motobship 

years  before  the  Suecia  and  for  the  same  company.  The  Princessan 
Ijigdmrg  has  a  length  of  300  It.,  a  beam  of  48  ft.  9  in.,  a  depth  of  22  ft. 
4  in.,  and  a  capacity  of  5890  deadweight  tons.  The  block  coefficient 
for  the  Suecia  is  0.78  and  for  the  PriTicesaan  In^eborg  0.794,  and  thus 
both  vessels  are  about  equal  in  sue  and  excellence.  A  comparison 
will  show  that  the  same  amount  of  power  is  necessary  to  obtain 
equal  speeds  when  the  di^lacements  are  equal.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  is  no  difference  between  transmitting  power 
throi^  two  small  comparatively  fast-running  screws  as  is  done  on 
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the  motoifihip,  and  traoamitting  power  through  a  amgle  slow-nm- 
□ii^  screw  as  in  the  case  of  the  steamship.  The  propeller  on  the 
steamship  has  a  diameter  of  17  ft.,  while  those  of  the  motorship  are 
only  10  ft.  The  ratio  of  indicated  to  effective  horsepower  is  there- 
fore the  same  for  both  ships  and  the  total  efficiency  of  engines  and 
propellers  is  also  about  the  same. 

13  In  order  to  correspond  to  the  motorship  in  horsepower  the 
steamship  would  be  obliged  to  carry  an  extra  boiler.  This  would 
increase  ite  weight  570  tons,  whereas  the  weight  of  the  machinery  on 
the  motorship  is  only  470  tons.  The  length  of  the  engine  room  of 
the  motorship  is  41  ft.  while  the  length  of  engine  room  and  necessary 
boilers  in  the  steamship  is  66  ft.,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
steamship  has  less  horsepower. 

14  The  fuel  consumption  during  the  trial  trip  of  the  Stteaa  was 
0.2948  lb.  per  i.  hp.,  or  0.3685  lb.  taking  the  mechanical  efficiency  at 
80  per  cent,  a  very  satisfactory  value.  Table  2  affords  a  compari- 
son of  this  vessel  with  other  motorahips. 

MOTOR   SIZES 

15  The  horsepower  of  a  crude-oil  motor,  whether  of  the  con- 
staot-volume  or  constant-pressure  type,  is  somewhat  limited  by 
practical  considerations  of  construction.  At  the  present  time  the 
maximum  size  ia  2500  hp.  per  shaft  and  from  six  to  eight  cylindera 
for  the  two-  and  four-stroke  cycle  constant-pressure  type,  although 
some  experimental  engines  have  been  built  as  large  as  6000  hp. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast,  however,  to  the  power  developed  by  steam 
which  runs  as  high  as  15,000  hp.  for  the  steam  engine  and  35,000  hp. 
for  the  steam  turbine. 

16  Crude-oil  motors  of  small  horsepower  are  usually  of  the 
high-pressure  type,  medium,  so-called  semi-Diesel  or  hot-bulb 
type  and  two-cycle  constant-volume  type.  Prominent  among  such 
semi-Diesel  engines  are  the  Bolinder,  Scandia,  Avance,  Alliance, 
Tuxham,  Gidion  and  Holm. 

17  It  has  been  proved  both  by  experiment  and  practice  that 
the  constant- volume,  high-power,  single-cylinder  type  of  motor  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  chiefly  because  of  the  fact  that  the  enormous 
heat  generated  at  the  pistons  during  the  explosion  must  travel  a 
great  distance  before  it  is  transferred  to  the  water  jacket,  and  as 
a  result  the  central  part  of  the  piston  is  heated  to  such  an  extent 
that  preignition  frequently  occurs.     Furthermore,  the  sudden  rise 
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in  pressure  aets  up  detrimental  vibrating  streeeea  in  the  material, 
and  it  is  also  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  a  proper  mixture  of  air 
and  oil,  ra|ad  ignition  and  complete  combustion  and  exhaust. 

IS  On  the  other  band,  the  constant-pressure  oil  motcff  of  high 
power  must  have  numerous  cylinders  all  of  the  same  size  and  the 
hig^  pressure,  which  lasts  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  stroke, 
necessitates  a  careful  design  of  the  crank  mechanism.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  orankshtrft,  which  is  both  difficult  and  costly  to  pn>< 
duce.  Moreover,  in  motors  with  only  a  few  (flinders  the  flywheel 
must  be  heavy,  lai^  and  expensive  if  a  great  variation  in  speed  is 
to  be  cared  for.  Difficulties  have  also  been  encountered  in  keeinng 
the  piston  leak-proof  —  if  it  fits  too  ti^tly  the  result  is  a  large 
frictional  loss,  and  if  the  clearance  is  too  great  there  will  be  a  loss 
of  pressure.  The  greater  the  piston  area  the  more  effective  must 
be  the  cooling  system  as  the  surface  exposed  per  pound  of  working 
medium  decreases  as  the  cylinder  dimensions  increase.  This 
accounts  for  the  lower  thermal  efficiency  and  the  horsepower  available 
per  unit  of  piston  surface  with  large  cylinders. 

LOW-POWEB  HOTORS 

19  AdvantageB.  The  efficiency  of  an  oil  motor  ia  greater  than 
that  of  a  steam  engine,  especially  in  small  units,  and  furthermore 
it  decreases  less  with  increasing  load.  The  fuel  consumption  of  an 
oil  motor  is  independent  of  the  attendant's  skill,  as  it  shows  the 
same  value  in  daily  work  as  on  a  test  stand.  With  a  steam  engine, 
however,  the  fuel  consumption  is  dependent  upon  the  attendant 
and  especially  the  stokers,  who  must  be  experienced.  In  steam 
plants  the  boilers  and  pipes  must  be  able  to  withstand  high  pres- 
sures and  temperatures,  but  with  oil  motors  a  high  pressure  exists 
only  in  the  cylinder  and  a  few  small  pipes.  Moreover,  the  oil  motor 
is  simpler  in  construction,  and  the  weight  and  space  occupied  con- 
siderably less.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the 
steam  turbines  in  torpedo  boats  weigh  about  45  lb.  per  b.hp.  and 
aeroplane  motors  but  a  little  over  1  lb.  per  b.hp. 

20  The  small  oil  motor  has  other  advantages  over  the  steam 
engine  and  these  can  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows:  Starting 
takes  only  a  few  seconds;  fuel  is  consumed  only  during  operation; 
combustion  in  the  cylinders  can  take  place  uninterruptedly  for  a 
long  period  of  time;  the  engines  require  httle  attention  and  the  oil 
tanks  can  be  replenished  more  easily  than  coal  bunkers  can  be 
filled  and  without  the  dirt  accompanying  the  latter  procedure. 
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21  DiBodjnnlages.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  oil  motors  have 
DO  disadvantf^ea,  for  there  are  some,  chief  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  following:  Fuel  oil  is  more  expensive  than  coal  and 
ia  not  available  in  all  ports;  furthermore,  lubricating-oil  consump- 
tion is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  steam  enginea  as  one  must  deal 
witb  higher  temperatures  and,  as  a  rule,  higher  pressures.  The  oper- 
ation is  also  more  irregular  than  that  of  a  steam  engine,  as  oil  motors 
cannot  be  run  as  slowly  as  is  desirable  when  reversing  from  ahead 
to  astern.  The  causes  of  interruptions  (especially  with  electrical 
ignition)  are  often  difficult  to  locate;  the  motor  frequently  works 
noisily  with  smoking  and  malodorous  eidiaust;  the  dangers  due  to 
fire  and  explosion  are  greater,  and  the  life  of  the  machine  is  less. 

HIQH-FOW£R  UOTORS 

22  AdvarUagea.  The  statements  made  in  r^ard  to  the  low- 
power  motor  are  also  true  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  case  of  the 
high-power  motor,  but  in  addition  the  following  items  should  be 
noted:  With  larger  output  the  economy  of  a  power  plant  becomes 
of  greater  importance.  The  low  efficiency  of  m(wt  steam  plants  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  generated  must  travel  through  heavy 
boiler  plates,  and  that  there  is  a  great  loss  of  heat  through  the  ex- 
haust, and  through  condensation  of  steam.  Furthermore,  the  steam 
plant  operates  with  a  small  temperature  difference,  and  to  increase 
this  difference  is  exceedingly  difficult  because  it  is  very  desirable 
to  work  with  h^er  temperature  limits.  With  saturated  steam  the 
pressure  soon  increases  beyond  a  practical  value  and  with  super- 
heated steam  the  waUs  of  the  superheater  soon  reach  their  limit, 
as  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  red  hot.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  oil  motor  the  heat  formation  and  utilization  take  place 
in  the  working  cylinders,  and  the  higher  temperature  limit  is  there- 
fore the  same  as  the  temperature  of  combustion.  The  value  of  the 
lower  temperature  limit  is  greater  than  in  a  case  of  a  steam  plant, 
but  the  temperature  difference  of  the  process  is  higher. 

23  Another  advantf^  of  the  oil  motor  is  due  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  air  supply  necessary  for  complete  combustion  is  regulated 
and  since  the  point  of  ^nition  is  practically  constant,  there  results 
complete  combustion.  On  account  of  the  great  heat  which  exists  in 
a  boiler  room  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  stokers  to  maintain  normal 
pressure  in  a  steam  boiler;  the  coal  consumption  is  accordingly 
increased  by  reason  of  careless  firing  but  the  speed  of  the  vessel 
decreases.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the   case  of  t^  motorship  the 
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reverse  holds  true.  If  the  fuel  oil  becomes  warmer  it  is  more  easily 
vaporised,  with  the  result  that  fuel  consumption  decreases  while 
the  speed  of  the  vessel  increases. 

24  Since  fuel  oil  can  be  stored  in  tanks  a  considerable  saving 
can  be  made  in  space,  more  oil  can  be  carried  and  a  greater  cruis- 
ing radius  thus  afforded.  The  weight  of  a  slow-running  four-cycle 
stroke  oil  motor  for  cargo  ships  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  steiun 
plant  but  far  less  space  is  required.  The  horsepower  and  speed  are 
about  the  same  for  a  twin-screw  motorship  as  for  a  singlenscrew 
steamship,  but  as  the  former's  screw  diameters  are  smaller  their 
efficiency  is  greater  and  the  vessel  can  thus  be  more  easily  maneuv- 
ered. The  cylinders  of  a  motorship  are  all  similar,  and  since  they 
work  independent  of  eadi  other,  one  or  more  of  them  can  be  put 
out  of  service  and  the  motor  still  continue  to  operate. 

25  Steam  boilers  and  their  fittings  require  as  a  rule  a  consider- 
able outlay  for  repairs  and  maintenance;  also  the  sides  and  bottom 
plates  of  the  hull  which  are  nearest  to  the  coal  bankers  are  likely  to 
corrode  because  of  the  sulphur  content  of  the  coal,  and  in  addition 
sea  water  in  the  ballast  tanks  may  also  cause  corrosion  of  the  plates. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  motorship  has  no  boQers  and  the  fuel  is  stored 
in  bottom  tanks,  and  this  very  fact  is  a  great  advant^e  since  the 
tanks  are  protected  by  the  oil. 

26  Disadvantages.  In  the  case  of  a  single-cylinder  oil  motor  the 
torque  acting  on  a  single  shaft  is  limited,  but  everything  else  being 
equal,  such  as  shape  and  line  of  hulls,  propellers,  r.p.m.  and  b.hp., 
the  i.hp.  of  the  motorship  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  steamship. 
Since  the  reciprocating  parts  in  a  crude-oil  motor  weigh  more  than 
those  of  a  steam  engine  the  balancing  of  the  masses  is  more  difScuIt 
and  the  shifting  forces  greater.  At  light  loads  the  pistons  in  a  large 
motor  are  not  tight  enough  to  maintain  hi^  compression,  and  since 
the  combustion  space  is  not  sufficiently  warm  for  positive  self-igni- 
tion, large  motors  can  only  be  run  when  under  light  loads  at  approxi- 
mately one-third  to  one-fourth  normal  speed.  Furthermore,  the  heat 
transmitted  to  the  cooling  water  per  unit  area  of  the  cylinder  is 
about  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  in  the  combustion  chamber 
as  in  the  cylinder  walb,  and  accordmgly  the  heat  drop  in  the  cylinder 
waU  is  very  considerable  and  tends  to  introduce  stresses  in  the 
material.  If  the  limits  of  elasticity  are  exceeded  these  stresses  will 
be  transmitted  to  distant  parts.  The  material  is  also  subjected  to 
high  stresses  as  a  result  of  rapidly  repeated  power  impulses,  high 
temperatures  and  great  pressure  in  the  cylinder. 
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and  noisy.  Ebccept  with  very  large  outputs  the  piston  can  act  as  a 
ctoashead,  and  unless  the  cylinder  diameter  be  greater  than  20  in., 
water  cooling  is  unnecessary.  The  crank  motion  of  this  type  of 
motor  necessitates  a  heavy  crankshaft  and  heavy  flywheel  if  smooth 
running  is  to  be  obtained.  Furthermore,  the  exhaust  valves  are 
subjected  to  high  temperatures  and  occasionally  give  rise  to  con- 
siderable trouble.  This  type  of  motor  is  exclusively  used  by  the 
Danish  and  Dutch  and  now  the  American  merchant  marine  and 
also  finds  a  large  field  in  the  automobile  and  aeroplane  industries, 
as  gasoline  motors  work,  as  a  rule,  on  the  four-stroke  cycle. 

TWO-STROKE-CYCLB   UOTORS 

35  Advaniagea.  Compared  with  a  four-etroke  motor  the  two- 
stroke-cycle  type  has  a  greater  output  per  cylinder,  and  everythii^ 
else  being  equal,  this  excess  will  usually  be  about  75  per  cent.  On 
account  of  it«  greater  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  the  compression 
stroke,  the  weight  of  the  charge  can  be  increased  if  the  stroke  volumes 
are  equal.  On  the  other  hand,  power  is  exerted  only  during  three- 
quarters  of  the  stroke,  as  during  the  remaining  portion  exhaust 
takes  place.  Thus  the  total  stroke  volume  is  not  completely  filled 
at  the  be^ning  of  compression  with  a  fresh  charge,  and  the  result 
is  that  for  the  same  cylinder  dimensions  the  output  is  only  75  per 
cent  greater  than  for  a  four-stroke-cycle  motor.  This  difference, 
however,  becomes  even  less  for  high-speed  two-atroke  motors  since 
the  mean  effective  pressure  is  lower.  By  forced  scavenging  through 
the  valves  the  fresh-air  charge  can,  however,  be  made  cleaner.  In 
large  units  only  the  starting  and  fuel  valves  are  subjected  to  high 
temperatures.  In  the  open-type  four-stroke  motor,  vapor  from 
lubricating  oil  -  and  exhaust  gases  escape  into  the  engine  room, 
thereby  causing  impure  air  conditions.  This,  however,  does  not 
occur  in  a  two-stroke  motor  which  has  a  closed  crankcase.  Finally, 
the  two-stroke  engine  is  very  smooth-running  because  of  its  more 
uniform  torque. 

36  DiaadvarUages.  The  chief  disadvant^e  of  the  two-stroke 
motor  is  its  h^  operating  cost.  This  is  due  to  its  higher  loss  of  fresh- 
air  charge  through  exhaust  ports,  smaller  utiUsation  of  the  woiling 
fluid,  and  higher  heat  loss  due  to  cooling,  friction  and  increased 
pump  work.  The  mean  effective  pressure  is  lower  because  during 
the  working  stroke  exhaust  also  takes  place.  The  mean  temperature 
during  the  cycle  is  higher  than  in  the  four-stroke  motor  and  conse- 
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quently  cooling  of  the  piaton  is  necessary.  Furthermore,  the  piston 
can  act  as  a  crosshead  only  in  small  motors;  lubricating-oil  con- 
sumption is  greater,  and  the  exhaust  ports  become  overheated  if 
not  water-cooled.  Finally,  the  stresses  exerted  on  the  moving 
parte  are  very  large  and,  therefore,  there  must  be  ample  shding  and 
bearing  surfaces.  The  two^troke  type  of  motor  is  chieSy  used  in 
vessels  where  weight,  space  and  Srst  cost  are  the  deciding  factors. 
Ite  reliabihty  and  economy,  however,  have  not  been  so  marked  as 
in  the  case  of  the  four-stroke  motor,  although  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Germany  and  Italy  it  has  been  used  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

DOVBLB-ACTINQ  U0T0B8 

37  Stationary  double-acting  motOTS  have  been  used  with 
fairly  good  results  but  double-acting  marine  motors  are  as  yet  in 
an  early  stage  of  development.  The  chief  advantages  of  the  double- 
acting  motor  are  its  light  construction,  better  balancing,  its  econom- 
ical operation  and  the  comparatively  small  space  which  it  occupies. 
However,  the  first  cost  is  higher,  and  the  lubricating-oil  coasumption 
is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  single-acting  motor.  This  type  is  also 
more  complicated  and  reqiiires  cooling  of  pistons  and  piston  rods  as 
the  latter  usually  pass  through  the  hot  combustion  chamber. 

HORIZONTAL  UOTORS 

38  The  horizontal  motw  is  chiefly  used  for  stationary  plants 
because  this  type  is  more  accessible,  can  be  greatly  overloaded,  is 
cheap  to  constract  and  can  be  placed  in  a  space  with  low  headroom. 
tike  all  other  types  of  internal-combustion  engines,  the  horizontal 
motor  has  many  disadvantages,  chief  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing; The  piston  rings  have  a  tendency  to  stick  due  to  lubricating  oil 
collecting  on  the  lower  half  of  the  cylinder;  imp^eot  lubrication 
thus  results  and  this  causes  leakt^e  and  increases  fuel  consumption. 
The  motor  also  has  a  tendency  to  rock  and  this  necessitates  a  large 
fotmdation.  Furthermore,  the  location  <^  the  crankshaft  makes  it 
fflcceedingly  difficult  '■o  secure  a  direct  drive  of  electric  generators. 
These  disadvantages  in  stationary  plante  usually  outweigh  all 
other  considerations,  and  as  a  result  the  horizontal,  double-acting, 
constant-pressure  motor  in  large  units  is  the  type  usually  installed. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  higher  initial  cost,  the  vertical 
motor  is  always  used  on  ships  as  ite  operation,  durability  and 
great  overload  capacity  make  it  an  ideal  installation. 
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39  Mechanisms  vs.  Direct-acting  Trunk.  Trunk  mechanism  is 
applied  in  small-Bise  motto's  and  the  croashead  guide  is  used  only 
in  large  motors.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  motors  with  trunk 
pistons  are  cheaper  to  produce;  the  overall  height  ia  reduced  and 
it  meets  the  requirements  for  a  non4eakable  piston.  The  trunk 
mechanism,  however,  has  certain  disadvantages  and  these  may  be 
^lumerated  as  follows:  Side  pressure  is  taken  up  by  the  hot  part  of 
the  cylinder  and  since  one  side  of  the  piston  may  become  hotter 
than  the  other,  the  piston  will  naturally  bend  toward  that  side. 
The  cylinder  will,  therefore,  have  a  tendency  to  wear  oval  in  shape, 
causing  the  piston  to  blow.  Furthermore,  the  piston  will,  notwith- 
standing guards,  draw  lubricatii^  oil  up  into  the  combustion  cham- 
ber, and  this  of  course  increases  operating  expense.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  crosshead  is  used  the  lubricating  oil  can  circulate 
in  great  quantities  and  inspection  is  also  simplified. 

40  Forced-Feed  vs.  Gravity  System  lAibricaHon.  The  maximum 
pressures  exerted  between  the  wearing  surfaces  in  an  oil  motor  are 
greater  than  those  in  a  steam  engine,  and  consequently  lubricat- 
ing systems  must  be  different  for  each  type.  In  lai^  oil  motors 
high  pressures  are  used  to  force  the  oil  to  all  vital  parte,  and  the 
wearing  surfaces  are  thus  separated  by  a  film  of  oil.  The  loss  due 
to  friction  is,  therefore,  reduced  and  the  method  also  assists  in  keep- 
ing the  surfaces  cool  and  at  the  same  time  increaang  their  life. 
Foroed-feed  lubrication  also  requires  less  attention  and  is  independ- 
ent of  the  engineer's  skill  as  long  as  the  run  is  not  hindered.  The  oil 
consumption  is  economical  as  the  oil  can  be  filtered  and  used  ^ain. 
There  is  no  splashing  of  oil  in  or  about  the  engine  room  and  for  this 
reason  tiie  system  is  well  adapted  to  the  high-speed  motors.  Tie 
foroed-feed  lubricating  system  with  ite  double  oil  pumps,  ete.,  is, 
however,  quite  expensive  and  since  the  mechanism  is  not  visible, 
a  breakdown  is  not  easily  detected;  consequently,  if  one  occurs, 
a  serious  delay  will  be  occasioned.  The  forced-feed  lubrication 
system  with  a  close  crankcase  is  used  to  great  extent  in  high-powered 
motors  whereas  the  centrifugal  or  gravity  ^tem  is  used  in  small 
motors. 

41  Piston  Coolitig.  Piston  cooling  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  either  oil  or  water.  If  oil  is  used  it  may  be  combined  with 
the  forced-feed  lubrication  system,  and  in  such  case  should  the 
cooling  oil  leak  into  the  bottom  of  the  crankcase,  no  harm  will  be 
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done.  On  the  otiter  tiand,  if  water  is  used  and  it  gets  into  ttie  crank- 
case  tlie  oil  will  be  expelled  from  the  sliding  surface  and  serious 
damage  may  result.  If  sea  water  is  used  as  a  cooling  medium,  stor- 
^e  tanks  are  unnecessary,  but  if  oil  or  fresh  water  ia  used,  tanks 
and  coolers  must  be  provided  and  for  large  motors,  these  require 
considerable  space.  As  a  result  large  units  use  sea  water  for  cool- 
ing purposes  and  medium-size  motors  employ  oil. 

42  Scavenging  Pumps.  Piston  Type.  Hie  amplest  and  cheap- 
set  type  of  scavenging  pump  is  a  piston  working  in  a  closed  crank 
pit.  As  a  rule,  however,  this  type  of  pump  supplies  insufficient  air 
since  the  quantity  of  air  is  limited  to  the  stroke  volume.  The  cylinder 
is  also  insufficiently  cooled  and  the  volumetric  efficiency  decreases. 

43  Stepped-Piston  Type.  Scavenging  air  obtained  from  a  pump 
with  a  stepped  piston  is  usually  sufficient  to  meet  all  purposes,  but 
if  the  piston  is  not  tight,  exhaust  gases  may  mix  with  the  fresh  air, 
in  which  case  there  is  great  danger  from  explosion  of  the  lubricating- 
oil  vapors  in  the  receiver.  The  stepped  piston  increases  neither 
the  length  nor  width  of  the  motor,  and  if  break^e  occurs  on  a 
scavenging  pump,  only  that  individual  cylinder  is  affected.  The 
moving  parts  of  such  a  pump  are  heavy  and  consequently  large 
masses  have  to  be  accelerated  and  retarded.  The  motor,  however, 
is  increased  in  height,  even  where  the  wristpin  is  secured  to  the 
working  cylinder,  because  the  ratio  of  L  (length  of  connecting  rod) 
to  R  (crank  radius)  must  be  greater  than  normal  in  order  to  insure 
clearance  between  piston  and  shaft  or  bearing  cap.  This  ratio,  how- 
ever, becomes  less  if  the  wristpin  is  secured  in  the  pump  piston,  but 
the  overall  height  of  the  motor  will  be  greater.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  piston  pump  takes  the  place  of  a  crosshead,  the  length  of  the 
wristpin  can  be  increased  and  the  bearing  pressure  thus  reduced. 

44  Special  Pumps.  The  first  cost  of  special  scavenging  pumps  is 
high;  furthermore,  they  require  more  room  and,  should  they  fail 
to  function  the  several  working  cylinders  will  be  greatly  affected. 
The  chief  advantage  of  special  pumps  is  their  lower  oil  consumption 
and  the  ease  with  which  sufficient  cold  air  can  be  obtained. 

45  Each  of  the  types  of  pumps  mentioned  has  its  various  uses. 
The  piston  type  is  usually  found  on  small  motors,  the  stepped- 
piston  type  on  submarine  engines  and  motors  of  medium  size,  and 
separate  or  special  pumpe  on  heavy-duty  motors  installed  on  cargo 
and  passenger  ships. 

46  Ignition  Devices  of  Conatant-VoluTne  Engines.  Although  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  constant-volume  crude-oil  motor  is  an  un- 
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Batisfactory  type,  its  ignition  devices  are  of  interest.  If  the  "  electric 
type  of  ignition  "  is  employed  the  nwtor  can  be  started  inunediately. 
The  time  of  ignition  can  be  controlled  and  varied  at  will.  Electric 
ignition,  however,  is  expensive  and  it  is  difficult  for  unskilled  me- 
chanics to  keep  it  in  order. 

47  Another  type  of  ignition  device  is  the  so-called  "  ignition 
tube."  With  this  tube  a  greater  compression  ratio  can  be  used  and 
fuel  consumption  is  also  decreased.  With  this  device  the  time  of  igni- 
tion can  also  be  controlled  and  varied  at  will,  but  a  steady  or  con- 
tinuously burning  torch  is  necessary  and  this  is  a  great  objection, 
especially  at  sea. 

48  A  third  type  of  ignition  ayst«m  is  the  well-known  "  head  "  or 
"  hot  bulb,"  which  is  simple  in  constraction,  action  and  operation. 
At  normal  speeds  this  type  of  ignition  is  the  most  satisfactory  and, 
furthermore,  it  is  not  affected  by  damp  air  or  water  spray.  The  chief 
objections,  however,  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  requires  a  long  time  to 
start  the  motor;  the  heads  are  easily  cracked;  the  compression 
ratio  is  small  and  the  mean  effective  pressure  is  low.  Furthermore, 
if  the  load  changes  during  operation  the  hot  bulbs  will  oftrai  run 
cold  in  the  four-stroke  cycle  and  hot  in  the  two-stroke  cycle.  Broadly 
speaking,  however,  this  type  of  ignition  has  been  found  to  be  most 
satisfactory  and  is  very  largely  used  for  all  types  of  small  motors 
using  either  kerosene  or  heavy  oil  as  fuel. 

DISCUSSION 

Louis  Illubr  (written).  In  the  paper  under  discussion,  Mr. 
Morton  apparently  favors  the  four-stroke  oil  engine  and  appears 
to  give  insufficient  credit  to  the  recent  advances  made  in  heavy- 
duty  two4troke  engine  design  as  applied  to  the  merchant-marine 
service. 

Undue  comphcation  of  mechanism  is  probably  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  slowness  on  the  part  of  the  American  shipbuilder  in  adopt- 
ing the  oil  engine  for  the  propulsion  of  large  cargo  ships,  since  each 
additional  vital  moving  part  adds  to  the  first  cost,  the  liability  to 
accident  and  the  overhauling  required  for  maintenance  of  operating 
efficiency. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  oil  engine  with  the  least  number 
of  vital  working  parts  will  most  adequately  meet  the  demand  for 
reliable  low-coat  power,  particularly  so  under  American  conditions 
of  high  labor  and  relatively  low  fuel  costs. 
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It  is  conceded  that  a  perfected  oil  engiDe  of  the  two-stroke  type 
admits  of  the  simplest  possible  construction  for  marine  propulsion. 
The  four-stroke  marine  ei^ne  suffers  from  inherent  difficulty  in  re- 
versing the  mechanically  operated  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  as  driven 
from  the  haif-epeed  camshaft  drive.  Furthermore,  the  long-stroke 
slow-speed  engine  of  the  four-stroke  type  does  not  compare  favor- 
ably in  we^ht,  floor  space  or  in  first  cost  with  the  cargo-ship  type 
of  two-stroke  engine. 

With  but  a  single  power  impulse  per  cylinder  for  every  two 
revolutions,  the  heavy  power  parts  of  a  four-stroke  engine  do  not 
work  to  advantage  during  the  idle  inlet-  and  exhaust-stroke  periods. 
Hence  the  two-stroke  engine  is  enabled  to  show  a  decided  weight 
reduction  and  consequent  lowering  in  first  cost.  For  example,  a 
six-cylinder  slow-speed  two-stroke  engine  suitable  for  cai^^o-ship 
propulsion  can  readily  be  made  to  deliver  approximately  1}  times 
aa  much  shaft  power  for  the  same  weight  and  floor  space  as  will  a 
four-stroke  oil  engine  of  the  same  speed  and  bore.  This  advantage 
is  of  decided  importance  when  larger  mertihant  ships  are  to  be  en- 
gined,  since  the  usefulness  of  such  a  prime  mover  is  determined  in  a 
large  measure  by  the  ultimate  power  capacity  to  which  a  compact 
six-  or  eight-cylinder  unit  can  be  built. 

Another  advantage  of  the  two-stroke  engine  is  that  it  requires 
no  mechanically  operated  inlet  and  exhaust  valves.  The  cylinders 
of  su4^  oil  engines  are  beat  charged  from  the  under  side  of  the  power 
piston,  through  inlet  ports  overrun  by  the  piston.  If  desired,  the 
scavenging  air  supply  may  be  supplemented  by  additional  low- 
presaure  pumps  but  this  is  not  essential  when  liberally  proportioned 
injection-air  compressors  are  provided. 

With  this  mode  of  charging  a  two-stroke  cylinder,  the  timing 
events  of  the  inlet  and  exhaust  ports  must  be  correctly  proportioned 
and  the  shape  of  the  piston  deflector  lug  must  be  properly  designed 
to  produce  effective  scavenging  of  the  power  cyhnder,  otherwise  the 
incoming  fresh-air  charge  will  blow  out  of  the  exhaust  ports  without 
displacing  the  burnt  products  of  combustion.  Deflciency  in  oxygen 
for  combustion  of  the  fuel  oil  has  been  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
a  number  of  two-stroke  engine  des^na. 

Hie  described  mode  of  chaining  two-stroke  power  cylinders 
reduces  the  valve  gear  parte  to  a  minimum  and  requires  only  one 
air  starting  valve  and  one  fuel  valve  opening  into  each  cyhnder 
head.  Since  these  valvea  run  in  unison  with  the  piston  movements, 
they  Moa.y  be  eccentric-driven  and  reversed  by  a  Stephenson  link 
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in  the  manner  of  a  Bteam-engine  gear.  The  elimioation  of  the  half- 
speed  camshaft  drive  is  a  feature  of  the  two-stroke  engine  that  makes 
for  a  simple  and  compact  reversing  valve  gear. 

While  the  thermal  efficiency  of  a  well-designed  two-stroke  en- 
gine is  not  quite  as  high  as  that  of  a  four-stroke  engine,  the  dif- 
ference is  not  large.  Most  of  the  loss  of  economy  is  chargeable  to 
the  increased  pump  work  required  to  charge  the  power  cylinder, 
but  the  relatively  small  gain  of  about  10  per  cent  in  brake  efficiency 
in  favor  of  the  four-stroke  engine  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  offset 
the  other  advantages  which  a  perfected  two-stroke  engine  affords. 

A  good  two-stroke  engine  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  design 
than  a  four-stroke  engine,  partly  because  of  the  greater  heat  flow 
through  the  cylinder  walls.  For  equal  bore  dimensions,  the  rate 
of  heat  flow  in  a  two-stroke  engine  is  approximately  1.6  times  that 
in  a  four-etroke  engine  running  at  the  same  speed. 

The  limiting  rotative  speed  at  which  an  oil  or  gas  engine  may 
be  safely  run  is  largely  determined  by  the  temperature  assumed 
by  the  cylinder-bore  wall,  and  if  this  is  not  kept  within  prescribed 
limits,  troubles  from  pbton  lubrication  and  cracking  of  cylinder 
parte  will  result. 

The  temperature  head  required  to  drive  heat  at  a  given  rate  of 
flow  through  the  cylinder  wall  increases  with  the  wall  thickness. 
For  equal  shaft  power  the  bore  dimensions  of  a  four-etroke  oil  en- 
gine are  about  4  those  required  for  a  two-stroke  engine.  Allowing 
for  the  thicker  four-etroke  cylinder  wall  and  assmning  equal  rotative 
speeds,  the  rate  of  heat  flow  in  the  case  of  the  two-stroke  engine 
should  not  exceed  I  that  obtained  in  a  four-stroke  cylinder  of 
equal  power  capacity. 

In  high-speed  marine  oil  engines,  which  are  usually  worked  up 
to  their  limiting  rate  of  heat  flow,  the  four-stroke  cycle  offers  some 
advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relatively  slow  speed  demanded 
for  cargo-ship  engines  is  exceptionally  favorable  to  the  two-stroke 
type,  since  these  engines  operate  under  heat-flow  conditions  so 
moderate  as  to  allow  ample  cooling  of  all  vital  parts  even  in  the 
largest-sized  cylinders.  It  is  therefore  readily  possible  to  keep  the 
bore-wall  temperatures  of  such  two-stroke  engines  well  below  the 
critical  limits  required  for  safe  and  reliable  runuii^.  To  further 
safeguard  against  fatigue  and  breakdown,  it  is  advisable  to  provide 
for  liner  cylinders  and  such  other  constructive  features  common  in 
high-powered  oil-engine  practice,  so  as  to  give  the  cylinder  parts  the 
requisite  long  life  and  complete  immunity  against  cracking. 
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The  greater  frequency  of  impulse  and  the  consequent  more 
even  turning  effort  of  the  two-stroke  engine  largely  improve  the 
speed  control  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  flywheel  effect  needed  - 
for  a  smooth-running  marine  engine. 

Still  another  feature  of  the  two-stroke  cycle  that  gives  promise 
for  rapid  future  development  is  its  special  adaptability  to  the  hot- 
bulb  type  of  engine. 

Judging  from  the  recent  trend  of  marine  oil-engine  develop- 
ments,  it  now  appeara  that  a  combination  of  the  constant-pres- 
sure Diesel  cycle  with  the  hot-bulb  constant-volume  cycle  is  likely 
to  result  in  a  cycle  which  is  especiaUy  suited  to  American  oil-engine 
requirements.  The  lowering  of  the  maximum  Diesel  working  pres- 
sure to  approximately  that  used  in  the  automobile  engine  should  in- 
crease the  reliability  of  operation. 

The  constant-volume  or  explosive  engine,  when  working  with 
a  compression  presEure  of  about  250  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  shows  a  thermal 
shaft  efficiency  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Diesel  engine.  By 
further  reducing  the  compression  to  about  150  or  175  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
the  fuel  economy  of  the  explosive  engine  is  but  slightly  sacrificed, 
while  for  a  given  size  of  crankshaft  the  weight  and  cost  relations  as 
takA  upon  the  power-output  basis  show  a  considerable  improve- 
ment as  compared  with  the  high-compression  engine. 

An  engine  operating  with  the  combined  type  of  cycle  should 
be  provided  with  an  efficient  timed  spray  valve  for  the  fuel-oil  injec- 
tion, and  in  large  engines  this  should  be  preferably  of  the  air-injec- 
tion type  used  for  Diesel  engines. 

When  working  with  such  limited  compression,  self-ignition 
may  best  be  obtained  by  holding  a  portion  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion from  stroke  to  stroke  within  a  water-jacketed  vaporiser 
chamber,  without,  however,  requiring  the  use  of  a  hot  plate.  The 
trapped  hot  burnt  gases  may  then  be  used  to  preheat  the  air  that 
is  pressed  into  the  bulb  chamber  to  a  point  where  it  is  capable  of 
promoting  self-ignition  of  the  injected  fuel  oil.  This  sets  up  a  light 
explosion  at  constant  volume,  after  which  the  remaining  oil  may 
be  gradually  fed  into  the  power  cylinder  in  the  manner  of  a  Diesel 
engine. 

While  the  water-cooled  bulb  will  not  of  itself  start  the  engine 
from  the  cold,  it  does  not  require  an  external  Same;  instead  it  is 
only  necessary  to  preheat  the  small  amount  of  air  enclosed  within 
the  vaporizer  chamber,  which  may  readily  be  done  by  means  of  an 
electric  coil  heater  or  spark  plug.    After  the  first  few  explosive 
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charges  are  thus  ignited,  the  required  heat  transfer  takes  place 
from  stroke  to  stroke  to  make  the  engine  self-igniting. 

The  jacketed  vaporizer  is  especially  applicable  to  oil  engines  of 
the  single-acting  type,  the  bulb  chamber  being  preferably  formed 
centrally  in  the  cylinder  head  about  the  cylinder  axis.  The  timed 
fuel  valve  can  then  be  made  to  inject  straight  through  the  bulb 
chamber  and  directly  against  the  hot  piston  head.  This  arrange- 
ment gives  the  nozzle  considerable  distance  for  proper  spray  forma- 
tion before  striking  the  piston  top,  after  which  the  oil  charge  spreads 
out  over  the  piston-head  surface  and  intimately  mixes  with  all  the 
air  throughout  the  combustion  chamber. 

Finally  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  late  development  in  true 
semi-Dieeel  engines  is  especially  suited  to  the  two^stroke-cycle  engine. 
In  the  four-stroke  engine  considerable  constructive  difficulties  are 
involved  in  placing  the  mechanically  operated  inlet  and  exhaust 
valves  about  the  water-cooled  vaporiser  chamber.  Furthermore, 
in  a  two-stroke  engine  the  vaporizer  chamber  may  be  kept  at  a 
smaller  size  with  respect  to  the  piston  displacement,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  confined  hot  gases  have  less  chance  to  cool  off  between  power 
impulses. 

These  and  other  advantages  previously  cited  would  inflcate 
that  a  two-stroke  semi-Diesel  engine  along  the  lines  discussed  should 
in  the  near  future  find  favor  for  the  propulsion  of  merchant  ships 
and  be  capable  of  fully  establishing  the  inherent  possibilities  of  a 
slow-speed  oil  engine  for  marine  service. 

W.  D.  Ennib  (written).  The  value  of  this  paper  would  be  in- 
creased if  the  author  would  add  particulars  regardii^  the  motors 
used.  The  mean  effective  pressures  range  from  87  to  91  lb.  per  sq. 
in.,  values  often  surpassed  by  stationary  Diesel  engines.  Appar- 
ently the  cylinders  are  the  ordinary  four-cycle  single-acting  form,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  statement  of  the  fact. 

A  chief  argument  in  favor  of  the  enide-oU  motor  appears  from 
Table  2,  where  "repeat  orders"  in  1916  are  quoted  for  lines  which 
began  with  this  construction  in  1912.  What  has  happened  sinoe 
1916? 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  eight  factors  listed  in  Far.  2  are  not 
presented  as  a  complete  list.  In  fact,  the  author  refers  to  others, 
admitting  a  shorter  life  for  the  crude-oil  motor  and  referring  to  the 
absence  of  sufficient  data  on  maintenance  costs.  He  also  discusses 
what  is  almost  an  overwhelming  disadvantage  for  any  but  slow- 
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Speed  cargo  ships,  the  multiplicity  of  cylinders.  The  lai^;est  cyl- 
inder in  Table  2  is  below  30  in.  bore  and  develops  only  333  hp. 
The  largest  plant  listed  ra  4000  hp. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  steam  can  ever  be  eliminated  in  naval 
practice.  Requirements  for  heating,  humidifying  and  evaporators 
do  not  tend  to  decrease.  It  is  even  proposed  now  to  use  steam 
heat  for  submarines.  It  is  difficult  for  internal-combustion  engines 
to  displace  steam  where  they  cannot  displace  it  completely. 

Table  1  is  obviously  based  on  coal  fuel  for  steam.  If  oil  fuel 
is  used,  the  ratio  R  directly  following  the  table  becomes  about  2.0 
instead  of  5.7. 

Forrest  E.  Cabdullo  characterized  the  adoption  of  the  Diesel 
and  analc^ous  cycles  for  a  standard  as  an  advance  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  theory.  He  did  not  believe  that  there  had  been  success- 
fully developed  an  engine  capable,  of  burning  continuously  all  types 
of  crude  oil  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  engines  become  dirty 
and  efficiency  is  lost.  He  said  he  knew  of  no  reason  why  a  satis- 
factory producer  for  gasifying  oil  could  not  be  designed  which  would 
operate  continuously  at  90  per  cent  efficiency  or  even  higher.  With 
this  producer  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  an  internal  combus- 
tion engine  of  the  automobile  type  which,  with  the  same  power,  would 
have  less  internal  friction  than  the  Diesel  engiae.  There  would  be 
certain  practical  disadvantages  to  such  a  combination,  the  principal 
ones  being  the  extra  space  required  and  the  additional  labor  for 
operation.  He  referred  to  the  number  of  times  a  plant  operating 
Diesel  or  semi-Dieael  engines  must  be  laid  up  in  order  to  clean  the 
engines.  The  practical  weight  of  experience  and  of  actual  reliability 
and  cheapness,  he  believed,  was  in  favor  of  the  producer-gas  engine 
operating  with  gaa  generated  from  fuel  oil. 

Lewis  H.  Nash  concurred  in  the  idea  of  adopting  the  principle 
of  gasifying  oil  in  some  type  of  gas  producer.  He  knew  of  gas  en- 
gines which  had  been  in  operation  for  25  years  with  negligible  cost 
for  repairs.  He  considered  that  the  mechanical  difficulties  with 
the  Diesel  engine  far  outweighed  its  theoretical  advantages. 

Hbnrt  B.  Oatlbt,  referring  to  Table  1  in  which  Mr.  Morton 
presented  the  comparative  weights  of  power  plants  in  steamshii)6 
and  motorsfaips,  said  that  in  the  comparative  installations  aboard 
the  U.  S.  S.  Maumee  and  Tioga,  steam  and  motor-driven  ships, 
respectively,  the  Diesel-engine  plant  weighed  decidedly  more  than 
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tice.  There  were  excellent  reasooB  for  this,  such  as  the  differeQce  id 
cooling  media,  ventilation,  speed,  and  foundation.  It  was  due  to 
lack  of  raw  material  throughout  the  war  that  there  had  been  little 
activity  in  the  building  of  marine  motors  by  the  Copenhagen  con- 
cern. The  building  numbers  of  present  orders  ran  from  276  to  344 
with  deliveries  stipulated  as  far  ahead  as  1922.  The  East  Asiatic 
Company  of  Denmark  had  30  on  order,  the  largest  of  which  was  to 
be  6500  i.hp.  in  16  cylinders.  It  was  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Eoois 
pointed  out,  that,  compared  with  oil  rather  than  coal,  the  value  of 
R  derived  in  Par.  5  of  the  paper  would  be  between  2  and  2.6. 

With  regard  to  the  reliability  of  the  motorship,  the  author 
cited  the  record  of  the  George  Washington  which  made  a  non-stop 
run  of  68  days  without  mishap  or  cleaning  of  any  sort.  Every 
valve  taken  out  for  examination  was  found  to  be  without  fault  and 
replaced. 
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A  SUGGESTED  FORMULA  FOB  RATING 
KEROSENE  ENGINES 

Bt  D.  L.  Abnold,  Cbic&oo,  III. 
Member  of  the  Society 

At  the  prtaent  time  Ihert  i*  no  alandard  method  of  rating  kerosene  oil  engines, 
and  eonetquendy  enginei  tff  the  tame  ditplaeement  are  given  different  raiingi  bg 
eaA  manvJcKtwrer.  A  standard  formula  vxmid  therefore  he  of  value  and  in  this 
■paper  the  writer  ditcatset  the  varvma  formula  now  in  ute  and  ruggettt  thai  a  pit' 
ton  dieplacemenl  of  13,000  cu.  in.  per  minule  be  taken  as  one  brake  horiepower. 
The  eidtjed  i^  a  tUmdard  nameplale  it  obo  diaeaued  and  a  suggested  farm  it  gieen. 

A  MONG  the  various  companies  manufacturing  kerosene  en- 
■^  gines  there  seems  to  be  no  uniform  standard  of  rating  in  use, 
and  as  a  result  engines  of  the  same  bore,  stroke  and  speed  —  or  in 
other  words,  of  the  same  piston  displacement  per  minute  —  are  given 
different  ratings  by  almost  as  many  manufacturers.  In  the  past 
httle  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  minor  detail,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  considered,  but  the  purchaser  of  ei^ines  and  tractors  has  had 
much  experience  with  this  inconsistency.  For  instance,  one  buys 
an  engine  of  4  hp.  that  will  actually  develop  6.5  hp.;  another  buys 
one  also  rated  4  hp.  but  it  will  only  develop  5  hp-,  and  it  will  in  all 
probability  have  a  different  piston  displacement  per  minute.  Ap- 
parently this  means  nothing  as  far  as  the  customer  is  concerned, 
for  in  each  case  he  receives  more  horsepower  than  he  believed  he 
was  purchasing.  A  very  great  difficulty  does,  however,  arise  when 
these  engines  are  judged  by  the  amount  of  maximum  work  which 
they  will  perform  in  a  given  length  of  time,  not  on  brake  teats  but 
on  users'  equipment,  and  the  result  is  that  the  purchaser  of  the 
smaller  engine  is  greatly  dissatisfied,  despite  the  fact  that  his  engine 
will  develop  a  25  per  cent  overload. 

2    The  foregoing  is  only  a  sample  case  of  the  inconsistency  which 
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has  resulted  in  many  bilb  now  being  introduced,  or  about  to  be 
introduced,  in  state  legislatures,  specifying  how  an  engine  shall  be 
rated.  If  these  bills  should  all  pass  it  might  be  that  each  state  would 
require  a  different  rating,  and  thus  the  manufacturers  would  be 
obliged  to  furnish  a  difFerent  nameplate  in  each  state.  It  would 
therefore  seem  advisable  for  the  manufacturers  to  get  together 
and  adopt  a  standard  rating  for  kerosene  engines;  and  this  work 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  engineers  of  this  Society  and 
of  the  Society  of  Automotive  EIngineers  would  cooperate  and  adopt 
a  standard  rating  for  this  type  of  power  plant. 

TABLE   1     FORMULA   NOW  IN  USE  FOR   F0DR-3TR0KE-CVCLB  ENGINES 
D  •  duiueter  of  piiWn,  in.  L  ■  Inctli  of  ttroke,  ia. 


'  Vol.  I,  p.  30,  S.A.E.  SUndudi  DaU  Sktetm. 
'  Gu  Enaine  H HnJbouk.  p.  131.     Xuis  ChcUh  1 
englnu  X  eqiwb  10.000  for  auural  viB  and  14,000  tor 


No. 

,™.. 

•^ 

Fowcu 

N.A-C.C. ' 
AL.A.M. 
E.  P.  RobfrU 

-  (>t  1000  It.  per  min.) 

0.4S  O^  (at  935  (t.  per  min.) 
0,«5lAi 

Roril  Automabila  Qub,  Swsdish 

16.2*) 
0.59S  DID  -  1(1. 

Pror.  H.  L.  C0ll»nde« 

10 

M-Fhoiu 
M.  Arnon 

0.121 /)'■'/," 
OMA, 
D*LNn 
X 

■k  the  fud  and  cyrje.    For  4-(rycle 


3  If  standard  rating  is  to  be  of  service,  it  must  give  equal 
protection  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  customer,  and  any  formula 
which  is  obtained  must  therefore  be  based  upon  practice  coverii^ 
a  sutHcient  period  of  time.  Before  taking  up  the  proposed  formula, 
however,  the  writer  wishes  to  review  some  of  the  formuls  that  are 
in  use  today  and  which  are  listed  on  Table  1. 
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4  The  A.L.A.M.  formula'  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is  developed  within  the  cyUnder  a  mean  effective  pressure  of  90  lb. 
per  aq.  in.,  that  the  engine  operates  with  75  per  cent  mechanical 
efficiency,  and  that  the  piston  speed  is  1000  ft.  per  min.  With  un- 
govemed  engines  this  formula  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any,  but  for 
engines  operating  with  governors  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  piston  speed 
of  other  than  1000  ft.  per  min.  is  maintained,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  a  correction  to  cover  this  point,  in  which  event  the  formula 
is  unwieldly  and  inconvenient. 

5  An  empirical  formula  *  which  is  considered  as  very  conserva- 
tive practice  when  compared  with  the  various  ratings  now  used  by 
engine  manufacturers  is  as  follows:  B.hp.  =  0.0000604?  D^LNn  - 
V/13,000.  Before  deriving  this  formula  the  writer  compared  the 
ratings  of  115  engines  manufactured  by  61  companies  and  found 
them  to  vary  from  8,256  to  19,985  cu.  in.  per  b.hp.  Forty-eix 
engines  were  rated  using  11,000  cu.  in.  or  less  as  1  b.hp.;  29  used 

*  Derivation  of  A.L.A.M.  FormulBi'. 
Let,  HPb  -  brake  horsepower 
HPi  -  indicated  horsepower 
HPr  -  rated  horsepower 
A  -  area  of  piston,  sq.  in. 
D  -  diameter  of  piston,  in. 
E  —  mechanical  efficiency  (asBumed  at  0.75) 
L  -  length  of  stroke,  in. 
n  >  number  of  cylinders 

F  -  mean  effective  pressure,  lb.  per  eq.in.  (assumed  at  901b.) 
V  -  piston  displacement  per  minute,  cu.  in. 
JV  -  revolutions  per  minute 
«  —  piston  speed,  ft.  per  min.  (assumed  at  1000) 


"  9iRa'  *"^  ^"'^  practical  purposes. 


90x  0.7854  D»  -  1000  xn  x  0.75 
4  X  33,000"x  12 


HP       90  X  0'7^'*  ^  x2I.N  X  n  X  0.75       D>LNn 
4x33,000x12  "   14,939   ' 

and  substituting  V  for  0.7854  D*LNn 

X  2  X 0.75      _K_ 
■  12x33,000x     4  "  1I,'733 
*  Derivation  of  Empirical  Formula: 

0,7854  D>LNn         V 


0.00006693  D'LNn 


HPb-^ 


HPr  (recommended)  -  -     ,,  qqq 


D>LN 

'  ie,550" 


ffP,  (transformed)  ■  —~.-'\n  -  0.00006042  D>LA'n 
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11,000  to  12,000  cu.  in.;  12  used  12,000  to  13,000  cu.  in.;  10  used 
13,000  to  14,000  cu.  in.  and  18  used  above  14,000  on.  in. 

6  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  87  engines  or  approximately  75  per 
cent  were  rated  as  using  less  than  13,000  cu.  in.  per  b.hp.  and  while 
this  Talue  may  be  more  conservative  than  some  manufacturers 
might  wish  to  use,  it  gives  a  standard  basis  of  comparison  and 
allows  the  engine  to  develop  a  fair  percentage  of  overload  above 
its  rating,  since  any  engine  should  be  able  to  develop  as  a  maximum 
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1  b.hp.  per  11,000  cu.  in.  piston  displacement  per  min.  when  the 
engine  is  in  good  condition. 

7  At  this  time  it  seems  desirable  to  compare  this  new  formula 
with  those  already  in  use,  and  for  that  reason  Table  2  has  been 
compiled,  from  which  have  been  plotted  the  values  shown  on 
Fig.  1  which  shows  a  wide  variation  in  some  of  the  formuls. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  chart  does  not  show  the  maxi- 
mum horsepower  that  can  be  expected  from  an  engine  but  has 
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reference  only  to  the  rated  brake  horsepower  which  should  be  rea- 
sonably expected  from  a  kerosene  engine.  If  one  engine  can  develop 
a  higher  maximum  than  another,  or,  in  other  words,  can  make  good 
on  a  lower  piston  displacement  per  minute  than  its  competitor,  the 
credit  is  certainly  due  to  the  manufacturer  who  can  consiBtently 
produce  these  conditions.  However,  practically  all  engines  of  cor- 
rect design  will  develop  a  maximum  horsepower  according  to  the 
formula  heretofore  given,  namely  1  b.hp.  per  11,000  cu.  in.  piston 
displacement  per  min. 

8    With  reference  to  the  rating  of  four-stroke-cycle  engines, 
it  would  seem  brat  for  all  concerned  that  this  rating  should  be 
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11.733 
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iz.see 

I0,90S 

F 
9.038 
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Eipraiied  in 
Robert*  focm- 

D>Lf/n 
14,03» 

I8,l»0 

lfl.781  '    16,240 

15.990 

11,499 

OfNLn 

I5.5«l 

made  the  nearest  whole  horsepower  to  that  determined  by  the 
standard  formula,  it  beit^  a  very  easy  matter  to  change  the 
rated  speed  of  the  engine  in  order  to  accomplish  the  exact 
rating.  In  any  event,  however,  the  rated  horsepower  would  not, 
if  the  foregoing  condition  is  adhered  to,  vary  more  than  plus  or 
minus  0.5  hp. 

9  Having  established  a  standard  rating  for  this  class  of  engine, 
there  should  also  be  a  standardized  nameplate;  to  state  the  hp. 
alone  with  no  reference  to  speed  is  insufficient  and  misleading.    This 
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nameplate  should  be  clear  and 
as  to  what  is  meant.     Many 
follows : 


leaving  no  cause  for  doubt 
:  the  form  of  rating  as 


Others  simply  use: 


HP      16 

Speed  1000  RPM 


and  still  others  reverse  the  figures  with  relation  to  the  letterii^.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  most  exact  way  of  placing  the  rating 
on  the  nameplate  would  be  according  to  the  following  form: 

I      16  HP  at  500  RPM     | 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  many  manufacturers  to  leave  out  the  little 
word  "at,"  which,  when  included  in  the  formula,  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  what  is  meant. 

10  In  considering  the  intcmal-combustion-engine  rating  we 
must  also  consider  the  tractor  rating  as  the  internal-combustion 
engine  forms  its  power  unit  and  the  tractor  rating  is  therefore  de- 
pendent upon  the  engine  rating.  The  owner  of  a  tractor  is  not  only 
interested  in  the  amount  of  power  that  can  be  delivered  by  the 
engine  but  also  in  the  amount  that  can  be  delivered  to  the  drawbar 
at  the  different  speeds.  Here  again,  however,  manufacturers  have 
been  inconsistent  in  the  ratings  which  they  have  made.  The  ma- 
jority of  manufacturers  have  followed  the  rule  that  drawbar  horse- 
power should  be  considered  as  50  per  cent  of  the  rating  of  the  power 
unit  and  in  actual  practice  covering  many  years  of  experience  this 
seems  to  be  a  very  conservative  figure  to  use.  It  is  true  that  the 
tractor  will  often  develop  greater  drawbar  horsepower,  but  when 
taking  into  consideration  the  wide  range  of  conditions  through 
which  the  tractor  must  work,  such  as  changes  of  soil  and  class  of 
work,  a  50  per  cent  rating  for  the  drawbar  pull  seems  on  the  whole 
to  be  the  best  value  to  use;  therefore,  on  the  tractor  engines  it  would 
seem  that  the  best  nameplate  would  be  the  following: 
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16  Brake  HP  at  500  RPM 

8  Drawbar  HP  at  500  RPM  of  the  engine 

Drawbar  puU: 

lb.,  reveree  speed  at miles  per  hour 

lb.,  firet  speed  at miles  per  hour 

lb.,  second  speed  at miles  per  hour 

lb.,  third  speed  at miles  per  hour 

Drawbar  pull  and  HP  are  on  the  averse  good  footing. 


11  The  following  formulae  are  those  which  it  would  seem  are 

best   adopted   to   the   rating  of   internal-combustion  engines   and 

tractors : 

D  *  ^        ■      u                      0.7854  D'LNn  _,- 

Hated  engine  horsepower  =  — "i^hhn L^J 

„      ,      ,                      Rated  engine  horsepower  r*n 

Drawbar  horsepower  = s L2J 

„       ,  „  „   ,     375  X  rated  drawbar  horsepower  r*-i 

Drawbar  pull,  ]b,'= : r-      -,    ■■ r ~  [31 

•^     '  travel  m  miles  per  hour  "-  -" 

, .    ,,       63,025.21  X  brake  horsepower  ^.n 

Motor  torque,*  m-lb.- 1^ .    .   .   L*J 

12  Practical  work  in  experimental  testing  laboratories  and  on 
regular  test  floors  has  proved  that  four-stroke-cycle  engines  operat- 
ing on  kerosene  will  develop  for  periods  of  two  hours  or  more  1  b.hp. 

>  Derivation  of  Drawbar  PuU  Formula: 
Let   Fj  -  drawbar  pull,  lb. 
HPj  -  drawbar  norsepower 
iS  -  Bpeed  in  miles  per  hour 

HPjX  33.000  x60     375  tf  Pj 
6280  xS  "       S 

'  Derivation  ot  Motor  Torque  Formula: 
Let  HPb  -  brake  horsepower 

I  -  leagth  of  brake  arm,  in. 
W  -  lb.  pull  at  end  of  arm 
iV  >  revolutions  per  minute 
T  -  motor  torque,  in-lb. 

^     HPb  X  33,000  X  12 
■'  ■  2t.V 

M,025^21  xHPb 


Then  Fj  - 
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per  11,000  cu.  m.  piston  displacement  per  min.  and  a  few  engines 
have  for  short  periods  of  time  developed  1  b.hp.  for  every  0800  cu. 
in.  piston  displacement  per  min.  Therefore,  making  aUowances  for 
general  wear,  mishandling  and  improper  adjustment,  the  fonnulfe 
given  in  Par.  11  will  be  seen  to  be  conservative  and  well  adapted  for 
the  rating  of  this  type  of  engine. 

DISCUSSION 

Habby  F.  Smith  thought  that  it  would  be  altt^ther  out  of 
place  to  attempt  to  create  any  arbitrary  standard  of  cubic-inch 
displacement  for  the  determination  of  the  horsepower  of  the  kero- 
sene-oil engine.  He  said  he  knew  of  tests  recently  made  on  sub- 
stantially identical  kerosene-oil  engines  in  which  the  b.hp.  developed 
differed  by  100  per  cent,  due  to  change  in  cylinder  design.  That 
meant  that  the  thermal  efficiency  of  one  engine  was  100  per  cent 
better  than  the  other.  It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  that  the  manu- 
facturer who  was  in  a  position  to  double  the  thermal  efficiency  of 
the  kerosene  oil  engine  ought  to  be  entitled  to  whatever  benefits 
might  accrue  thereby,  and  not  be  handicapped  by  the  action  of  the 
Society  or  of  State  legblatures  in  rating  bis  engine  at  a  certain  horse- 
power according  to  its  size  or  the  number  of  pounds  of  cast  iron  put 
into  it. 

Stafford  Montoohert  inquired  whether  the  rating  of  kerosene 
engine  builders  from  8000  to  20,000  cu.  in.  per  b.hp.  was  limited 
to  kerosene  engines  or  whether  It  applied  also  to  gasoline  engines. 
This  question  was  referred  to  the  meeting  by  the  chairman. 

Fredrik  Otte^sen  protested  against  manufacturers  of  large 
gas  engines  having  to  adopt  the  formula  set  forth  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
paper. 

William  T.  Maoruder  remarked  that  in  The  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity School  of  MiUtaiy  Aeronautics  they  had  formulated  a  state- 
ment which  was  fairly  accurate,  that  instead  of  using  13,000  or 
14,000,  10,000  cu.  in.  represented  quite  closely  the  horsepower  of  an 
aeroplane  engine  up  to  100  per  cent  capacity,  and  increased  speed 
after  that  did  not  give  correspondingly  increased  horsepower.  He 
said  that  the  horsepower  of  a  steam  tractor  is  unknown  until  tested 
for  the  reason  that  its  overload  capacity  is  not  like  that  of  a  boiler, 
one  or  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent,  but  from  four  to  five  hundred 
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per  cent;  and  that  in  teste  performed  at  the  laboratories  of  the  uni- 
versity, tractors  nominally  rated  at  20  hp.  gave  over  100  hp.  and 
kept  it  up;  on  the  other  hand,  in  actual  teste  of  kerosene  and  gaso- 
line tractors  on  blocks,  either  in  field  work  or  in  comparative  b.hp. 
tests,  many  of  the  tractors  fail  to  operate  at  their  rated  horsepower 
and  not  even  their  own  experts  could  always  get  from  them  what  the 
nameplates  indicated  they  should  deliver.  Such  being  the  con- 
ditions in  practice,  it  appeared  to  him  that  by  the  standardization 
of  horsepower,  misunderstandings  arising  from  the  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  the  discrepancy  between  rated  and  actual  horsepower 
could  be  avoided.  He  further  observed  that  the  question  was  bound 
to  be  taken  up  soon  by  the  various  legislatures  and,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
said  in  his  paper,  the  conditions  at  present  existing  in  the  gae  tractor 
and  the  kerosene  tractor  would  be  duplicated  in  the  automobile  if 
the  Society  did  not  take  prompt  and  effective  steps  to  translate 
the  idea  of  a  horsepower  so  as  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  average 
man  who  knows  nothing  about  machinery  or  about  mechanics. 

John  Chdcan  assented  to  the  remarks  made  by  Professor 
Magruder  and  asserted  that  be  had  actually  used  for  several  years 
a  formula  identical  with  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Arnold  and  had  found 
it  to  be  very  conservative.  The  formula,  as  he  understood  it,  was 
intended  only  for  tractors  and  not  for  automobile  or  any  other 
engines. 

The  Autuob.  There  seems  to  have  been  aome  argument  and 
objection  to  the  proposed  formula  though  it  seems  to  me  to  result 
from  a  failure  to  realize  the  necessity  of  such  formula. 

First:  It  must  be  understood  that  any  formula  that  can  be 
devised  at  this  time  is  purely  empirical  and  is.  established  for  a 
basis  of  comparison. 

Second:  That  having  established  a  standard  basis  by  which 
engines  of  this  type  shall  be  rated,  each  engine  can  then  be  com- 
pared in  relation  to  the  per  cent  of  maximum  overload  they  can 
sustain  imder  actual  brake  test  for  a  ff.ven  period  of  time. 

Third:  This  formula  applies  equally  to  gasoline  as  well  as 
kerosene  engines,  the  only  difference  being  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions the  gasoline  will  probably  eustain  a  greater  maximum. 
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STANDARDS  OF  CARBURETOR  PERFORMANCE 

Bt  0.  C.  Berrt,'  LAPAnsTTB,  Itro. 
NoD-Member 

Thx  type  of  lest  which  a  carburelor  is  mott  freguendy  given  to  eaUMish  it*  merit 
or  Jack  qf  merit  i*  carried  out  in  the  JoUmnng  manner:  An  engine  in  good  mechani- 
cal condition  is  ieiled,  uttng  a  carburetor  which  bears  a  high  reputation.  Them  leiti 
are  then  repealed,  using  the  new  eorburelor,  tmd  its  merits  are  thus  reported  in  terms 
(4  the  comparative  performances  of  the  engine.  The  resvUt  of  these  tests  are  vaiva- 
ble  and  conrinciTtg,  and  while  they  urtU  atuiays  be  the  final  erilerion  of  earbiiretoT 
performanee,  they  fall  a  lillle  short  of  the  ideal  in  that  they  fail  to  show  the  reasons 
for  the  differences.  Several  writers  have  reeenlly  pointed  this  out  and  suggested  that  the 
performanee  of  a  carburetor  should  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  per- 
form those  functions  which  are  essential  lo  proper  carburalion.  In  order  to  do  this 
it  will  be  necessary  lo  determine  these  essentials.  Bach  function  must  then  be  studied 
to  see  when  and  how  it  operates,  its  comparative  importanee,  and  the  candiHont  for 
the  best  results.  This  it  a  difficult  task,  but  its  aeeomplishment  should  prove  of 
great  benefit.  In  this  paper  a  list  ((f  the  essential  factors,  as  now  understood,  has 
aeeardingly  been  made.  Some  experimental  data  are  also  presented  which  it  is  hoped 
will  help  lo  establi^  some  of  the  standards  of  performance.  These  data  cover  the 
following  points: 

(a)  The  efficiency  and  power  capacity  of  an  engine  as  affected  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  mixture 
(6)  The  effect  of  the  speed  of  an  engine  upon  its  mixture  requirements 
(c)  The  effect  of  the  torque  produced  by  the  enffine  upon  its  mixture  require- 

{d)  The  effect  of  the  dryness  of  the  mixture  upon  the  mixture  reguiremenl*, 
power  and  efficiency  of  the  engine: 

1  The  heat  for  drying  the  mixture  coming  from  the  sensible  heat  in  the  air 

2  The  heat  for  drying  the  mixture  canting  from  a  "hot  spot"  in  the  intake 

manifold. 
Further  research  is  now  under  way  which  is  expected  lo  throw  light  on  other  phases 
of  the  problem. 

GATISFACTORY  carburation  of   a   liquid  fuel  depends  jointly 

upon  the  carburetor,  the  intake  manifold,  and  the  temperature 

of  the  combustion -chamber  walls.     These  parts  may  therefore  be 

considered  the  carburating  apparatus  and  the  headings  under  which 

'  Profeeeor  of  Mechanic&l  Eagineerinf;,  Purdue  University. 

Presented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  1919,  of  Tbk 
Amirican  Socibtx  op  Mechanical  Enoinebbs. 
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are  grouped  the  teats  to  determine  the  degree  of  excellence  with 
which  each  of  these  parts  performs  its  respective  functions  may  all 
be  listed  together.  These  headings  expressed  in  the  general  order 
of  their  importance  are  as  follows : 

a  The  range  of  flow-rate  capacities,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
maximum  and  minimum  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  that  can  be  handled 

b  The  richness  of  the  mixture  as  affected  by:  the  rate  of 
flow  of  the  air  through  the  carburetor;  sudden  changes 
in  the  rat«  of  flow;   the  amount  the  throttle  is  open 

c  The  pressure  drop  through  the  carburetor  at  different 
rates  of  flow 

d  The  thoroughness  and  uniformity  with  which  the  fuel 
and  air  are  mixed 

e  The  uniformity  of  the  richness  of  the  mixture  furnished  to 
the  different  cylinders 

/  The  temperature  and  dryness  of  the  mixture  entering  the 
cylinders 

g  The  temperature  of  the  combustion-chamber  walls,  par- 
ticularly the  piston  head. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  items  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion 
and  will  be  different  under  different  conditions.  For  example,  the 
capacity  for  handhng  large  amounts  of  air  is  much  more  important 
in  passenger  cars  than  in  trucks  and  tractors,  while  in  tractors  using 
kerosene  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  and  combustion-chamber 
walls  becomes  comparatively  much  more  important  than  it  is  in 
passenger  cars  burning  gasoline. 

a  RANGE   OF   FLOW-HATE   CAPACniES 

2  In  passenger-car  engines  great  importance  is  attached  to 
flexibility,  and  the  buying  public  would  not  consider  a  car  that 
was  notably  defective  in  this  respect.  The  power  developed  by 
an  engine  varies  almost  directly  with  the  weight  of  air  used  per 
minute.  The  carburetor  must  therefore  be  able  to  supply  this 
air,  properly  mixed  with  fuel,  through  a  wide  range  of  flow  rates. 
As  in  practice  the  carburetor  is  frequently  found  to  be  one  of  the 
main  factors  limiting  the  flexibiUty  of  the  engine,  the  range  of  flow- 
rate  capacities  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  probably  the  most 
important  item  by  which  the  carburetor  is  to  be  judged. 
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3  Carburetors  are  usuaUy  rated  as  to  size  by  the  size  of  their 
outlet  flanges.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  maximum  or  rninimum 
rate  of  Sow,  thou^  in  practice  there  is  a  marked  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  flow-rate  capacities  of  carburetors  of  the  same  rated  size. 
Nevertheless  these  carburetore  are  supposed  to  be  interchangeable. 
The  range  of  flow-rate  requirements  of  various  engines  also  differs 
widely,  being  lai^  for  the  passenger-car  engine  and  small  for  the 
truck  and  tractor  ei^ines. 

4  The  passenger  car  is  expected  to  idle  down  to  one  or  two 
miles  per  hour  on  high  gear  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  maximum 
speed  capacity  well  above  50  miles  per  hour.  Few  carburetors  are 
capable  of  fumishii^  a  proper  mixture  over  so  wide  a  range,  althoi^h 
most  carburetors  are  sold  under  claims  of  wonderful  flexibility.  The 
passenger-car  engineer  can  only  be  sure  of  a  proper  carburetor  by 
specifying  the  exact  flow  rates  required  to  secure  the  desired  flexi- 
bility. Similar  specifications  with  the  less  exacting  truck  and  trac- 
tor engines,  which  are  usually  governor-controlled,  will  frequently 
result  in  a  marked  saving  through  the  substitution  of  a  cheaper 
carburetor  of  more  rugged  design. 

5  A  carburetor  is  truly  suited  to  an  engine  only  when  its  flow- 
rate  capacities  correspond  to  the  requirements  of  the  engine,  and 
this  condition  will  be  attained  with  the  greatest  certainty  when  the 
requirements  of  the  engine  and  the  capacities  of  the  carburetor  are 
both  given  in  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  It  is  therefore  suggested 
that  the  flow-rate  capacities  of  all  carburetors  should  be  stated  defi- 
nitely in  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  that  this  information  should 
always  accompany  the  statement  of  the  size  of  the  carburetor  flange. 

6  The  air  required  by  an  engine  may  be  computed  as  follows: 
With  the  carburetor  adjusted  so  that  the  engine  carries  its  full  torque 
with  open  throttle,  the  air  required  per  brake  horsepower  per  minute 
will  remain  nearly  constant  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  gasoline 
used  or  the  speed  of  the  engine.  For  the  usual  passei^er-car  type 
of  engine  with  a  compression  ratio  of  about  4  to  1  this  constant  is 
about  2.1  cu.  ft.  per  min.  at  full  power,  and  seldom  exceeds  2,3  cu,  ft, 
per  min.  The  air  used  when  idling  at  any  speed  is  almost  exactly 
one-quaHer  of  that  used  under  full  load  at  the  same  speed.  With 
these  data,  which  are  based  upon  the  performance  of  the  engines 
tested  at  Purdue,  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  air  requirements  for  any 
engine  of  the  same  type,  for  any  torque  and  any  speed. 
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b   RICHNESS  OF  THE  MIXTURE 

7  The  thermal  efficiency  of  an  engine  at  any  speed  and  load  is 
affected  more  by  the  richness  of  the  explosive  mixture  than  by  any 
other  factor.  It  is  therefore  highly  important  that  the  carburetor 
deliver  the  mixture  to  the  engine  in  the  proper  proportions,  at  all 
speeds  and  loads.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  this  is  being  accomplished, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  do  several  things.  In  the  first  place,  the  rich- 
ness of  mixture  giving  the  best  power  and  the  one  giving  the  best 
efficiency  must  each  be  experimentally  determined.  This  must  be 
done  for  various  speeds  and  loads,  so  as  to  leam  what  effect  a  change 
in  either  will  have  on  the  mixture  requirements  of  the  engine.  The 
temperature  and  the  dryness  of  the  mixture  must  also  be  varied  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  affect  the  power  or  efficiency  of  the 
engine.  After  thus  establishing  the  results  desired  of  the  carburetor, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  types  of  failures  observed  in 
carburetors  in  meeting  this  requirement.  Tests  may  then  be  out- 
lined that  will  establish  the  degree  of  excellence  of  the  carburetor 
with  respect  to  the  richness  of  the  mixture  furnished  to  the  engine. 

8  In  the  Purdue  tests  the  richness  of  the  mixture  is  expressed 
in  pounds  of  gasoline  per  pound  of  dry  air.  With  a  dry  mixture  at 
half  load  and  1000  r.p.m.,  regular  firing  may  be  obtained  with  mix- 
tures between  0.0575  and  0.12.  The  best  efficiency  under  the  same 
conditions  accompanies  a  mixture  of  about  0.067,  and  the  best  power, 
COS.  The  point  at  which  the  engine  begins  to  miss  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine as  the  missing  appears  so  gradually.  Likewise  it  is  hard  to 
choose  the  point  of  highest  power  or  highest  efficiency,  as  the  curves 
are  both  Sat  on  top.  These  points  were  carefully  estimated,  how- 
ever, and  the  figures  reported  are  close  approximations.  The  method 
used  in  obtaining  these  results  and  a  few  of  the  characteristic  curves 
will  be  presented  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

C   PRESSURE   DROP  THROUGH   THE    CARBURETOR 

9  The  ideal  condition  of  perfect  volumetric  efficiency  is  not 
attainable,  since  the  air  and  gasoline  must  be  caused  to  fiow  into 
the  cylinders.  It  is  always  necessary  to  have  the  gasohne  in  the 
float  chamber  of  the  carburetor  at  a  lower  level  than  the  delivery 
orifice  in  order  to  prevent  overflowing  when  the  engine  is  not  run- 
ning, and  the  suction  in  the  carburetor  must  be  great  enough  to 
overcome  this  safety  head  before  any  gasoline  will  be  deUvered.    TTie 
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best  attainable  condition,  therefore,  will  be  to  have  just  enough 
vacuum  in  the  carburetor  to  cause  a  satisfactory  flow  of  fuel  and 
air,  and  no  more.  Because  of  the  influence  of  volumetric  efficiency 
on  engine  capacity  the  importance  of  a  small  carburetor  vacuum  is 
very  great.  For  this  reason  designing  engineers  should  insist  on  data 
showing  the  pressure  drop  through  the  carburetor  necessar>-  to  give 
the  desired  rates  of  flow.  This  drop  in  pressure  should  be  measure<l 
at  the  throttle  on  the  carburetor  side  and  the  method  of  making  the 
measurement  should  be  specified  very  carefully.  The  demand  for 
this  information  would  soon  induce  carburetor  manufacturers  to 
publish  guaranteed  vacuum-air-flow  curves,  thus  making  possible 
mtelligent  selection  of  a  carburetor  for  a  given  service. 

d  THOROUGHNESS   OF  THE    MIXING 

10  The  thoroughness  and  uniforihity  with  which  the  fuel  is 
mixed  with  the  air  is  important.  One  of  the  greatest  helps  in  reduc- 
ing the  fuel  to  a  gas  is  to  atomize  it  thoroughly  and  mix  it  with  the 
air.  This  gives  the  fuel  a  lai^  amount  of  exposed  surface  and 
helps  to  bring  all  parts  of  the  mixture  up  to  the  same  degree  of 
saturation.  When  the  fuel  leaves  the  carburetor  as  a  liquid  not 
well  mixed  with  air,  it  flows  toward  the  cylinders  more  slowly  than 
the  air,  and  consequently  collects  in  the  manifold  and  arrives  at  the 
cylinders  in  waves,  causing  the  mixture  to  vary  widely  in  richness. 
It  is  very  difiScult  to  design  a  manifold  that  will  distribute  the  liquid 
evenly  to  all  of  the  cylinders.  All  of  these  facts  add  to  the  impor- 
tance which  we  must  attach  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
fuel  is  atomized  and  mixed  with  the  air. 

11  The  mixture  in  all  parts  of  each  individual  cylinder  must 
be  uniform  and  the  fuel  reduced  to  a  gas  at  the  end  of  the  compres- 
sion stroke  or  else  the  combustion  will  not  be  complete,  thus  lower- 

*  ing  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  engine  and  causing  uneven  nm- 
ning.  Therefore,  if  the  engine  runs  with  a  regular  and  even  exhaust, 
the  thoroughness  of  the  mixing  is  probably  good  along  with  all  of 
the  other  factors  influencing  engine  performance.  The  best  direct 
test  of  the  quality  of  the  mixing  is  to  have  the  carburetor  dischai'ge 
into  a  section  containing  glass  placed  between  the  carburetor  and 
manifold.  Fig.  4  shows  the  design  used  in  the  Purdue  tests.  The 
best  dry  mixtures  appear  as  colorless  and  dry  as  pure  air,  while 
wet  mixtures  resemble  a  fog,  and  in  most  cases  streams  of  liquid 
fuel  are  seen  following  a  spiral  path  along  the  walls  of  the  manifold. 
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e  UNIFOBMITY  OF  UIXTUBE  TO   ALL  CTUNDEBS 

12  The  richDess  of  the  mixture  entering  the  various  cylinder 
often  differs  widely,  especially  when  very  wet  mixtures  are  used. 
Some  manifold  designs  also  a^ravate  this  condition.  As  dty  mix- 
tures not  only  are  seldom  used  but  are  also  of  questionable  desira- 
bility, it  would  seem  that  the  problem  resolves  itself  largely  into 
one  of  manifold  design.  A  direct  quantitative  test  of  the  richness 
of  mixture  to  each  cylinder  is  impracticable,  but  the  results  at- 
tained by  any  given  manifold  may  be  tested  by  removii^  the 
exhaust  manifold  and  observing  the  flames  from  the  exhaust  open- 
ings. This  can  be  done  to  best  advantage  in  comparative  darkness. 
By  adjusting  the  carburetor  for  continuously  leaner  mixtures  the 
impoverished  cylinders  will  be  caused  to  miss,  and  then  by  gradually 
enriching  the  mixture  the  yellowish  flame  will  indicate  the  cylinder 
with  the  rich  mixture.    Uniformity  is  of  course  the  desired  goal. 

/  TBMPBRATtntE  AND  DRTNEBS  OF  THE  MIXTURE 

13  With  the  rapidly  increasing  difficulty  in  vaporizing  the  com- 
mercial liquid  fuels,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  becomes  a  more 
and  more  important  consideration.  Before  the  fuel  can  be  burned 
it  must  be  vaporized,  and  this  requires  both  heat  and  time.  The 
heat  may  come  from  the  sensible  heat  in  the  air  entering  the  car- 
buretor, or  from  hot  surfaces  in  the  carburetor,  intake  manifold  or 
combustion  chamber.  Often  the  temperature  and  vapor  pressure 
of  the  fuel  are  high  enough  to  maintain  a  dry  mixture,  once  it  is 
established,  but  the  time  element  is  lacking  and  the  mixtures  are 
consequently  quite  wet.  There  is  a  difference  between  requiring  a 
mixture  to  be  dry  as  it  enters  the  cylinder,  and  dry  at  the  end  of 
the  compression  stroke.  The  heat  due  to  compression  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  well  up  toward  the  ignition  point  by 
the  end  of  the  compression  stroke,  so  that  any  fuel  suspended  in  the 
form  of  a  iog  will  tend  to  be  vaporized.  The  temperature  of  the 
piston  head  is  also  high  enough  to  aid  materially  in  flashing  into 
a  gas  any  of  the  fuel  which  may  enter  the  cylinder  as  a  liquid.  The 
objects  to  be  accomplished  are  to  have  the  mbiture  diy  and  thor- 
oughly mixed  at  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke  in  order  to  get 
good  combustion,  and  to  have  the  gas  temperature  as  low  as  possi- 
ble at  the  end  of  the  suction  stroke,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  volu- 
metric efficiency.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  make  the  fullest 
possible  use  of  the  heat  in  the  combustion-chamber  walls,  piston  head 
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aod  compression,  and  to  mtroduce  the  mixture  into  the  cylinder  as 
wet  as  poBsible  and  still  be  sure  of  having  it  dry  before  it  is  burned. 

14  Interesting  light  is  thrown  on  this  point  by  some  of  the 
Purdue  tests.  A  series  of  tests  was  run  at  1000  r.p.m.  and  a  half- 
load  throttle  setting  with  all  of  the  conditions  constant  except  the 
temperature  of  the  air  to  the  carburetor.  Under  these  conditions 
an  air  temperature  of  about  300  d^.  fahr.  was  necessary  in  order 
to  have  the  mixture  in  the  manifold  dry.  With  the  air  at  300  deg. 
fahr.  and  the  mixture  dry  the  highest  power  was  12.5  b.hp.  and  the 
highest  efficiency  18  per  cent.  As  the  temperature  of  the  air  was 
lowered  the  power  was  increased,  until  at  80  deg.  fahr.  the  best  power 
was  16  b.hp.  or  an  increase  of  3.5  hp.  Below  80  deg.  fahr.  the  firing 
of  the  engine  became  irregular  and  the  power  dropped  off.  The 
richness  of  the  mixture  giving  the  best  efficiency  remained  the  same, 
as  the  air  temperatures  were  lowered  to  150  deg.  fahr.,  indicating 
that  the  mixture  was  dry  when  combustion  started  and  the  com- 
bustion complete.  Below  150  deg.  fahr.  the  mixture  for  best  effi- 
ciency commenced  to  grow  richer,  indicating  incomplete  combus- 
tion and  a  possibility  that  the  fuel  was  not  completely  vaporized 
before  combustion  took  place.  At  80  deg.  fahr.  this  tendency  had 
not  become  sufficiently  pronounced,  however,  to  counterbalance  the 
increase  in  power,  so  that  the  efficiencies  increased  slightly,  even 
down  to  80  deg.  fahr.  At  this  point  the  best  efficiency  was  18.8  per 
cent,  or  an  increase  of  0.8  per  cent.  The  engine  ran  smoothly  through- 
out the  entire  temperature  range  when  good  pulling  mixtures  were 
used  and  it  was  found  that  with  high  temperatures  a  leaner  mixture 
could  be  fired. 

15  It  is  possible  to  compute  approximately  the  change  in  power 
that  will  accompany  a  definite  change  in  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  furnished  to  the  engine.  The  computation  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  density  of  a  gas  varies  inversely  as  its  absolute  tem- 
perature. Since  the  power  generated  in  the  cylinder  varies  almost 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  weight  per  minute  of  the  mixture  used, 
it  will  vary  almost  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  absolute  temperatures 
of  the  mixtures.  As  an  illustration,  suppose  the  engine  will  develop 
12.5  hp.  when  the  mixture  has  a  temperature  of  250  deg.  fahr.  What 
will  it  develop  when  the  temperature  is  60  deg.  fahr.?  The  power 
times  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  mixture  temperatures  is  as  follows: 
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This  indicates  that  17.06  hp.  is  to  be  expected  with  the  60  deg.  fahr. 
mixture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  temperature  in  the  cylinders  at 
the  end  of  the  suction  stroke  rather  than  the  intake  manifold  tem- 
perature determines  the  density  of  the  charge,  but  this  temperature 
cannot  be  measured.  Again,  the  indicated  rather  than  the  brake 
hprsepower  is  the  one  that  varies  with  the  density  of  the  chai^, 
while  the  brake  horsepower  is  the  one  that  is  usually  measured. 
These  are  the  main  reasons  why  the  results  obtained  are  only  ap- 
proximately correct.  The  figures  given  are  from  two  Purdue  tests 
run  at  the  same  speed  with  the  same  throttle  orifice,  and  the  power 
was  increased  from  12.5  to  16.0  instead  of  17.06  b.hp. 

16  The  task  of  determining  the  best  method  of  introducing 
into  the  mixture  the  heat  for  vaporizing  the  fuel  is  both  important 
and  difficult,  and  will  require  considerable  careful  experimentation. 
The  Purdue  tests  with  the  "hot  spot"  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  superior  to  any  method  of  preheating  the  air,  in  that  it  dries 
the  mixture  sufficiently  at  lower  temperatures  and,  therefore,  does 
not  decrease  the  power  of  the  engine  so  much.  These  tests  also 
indicate  that  the  design  of  the  hot  spot  is  still  in  need  of  experi- 
mental development. 


g   TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  COMBUSTION  CHAMBER 

17  When  the  mixture  is  dry  as  it  enters  the  cylinders,  or  the 
fuel  so  well  atomized  that  it  remains  suspended  in  the  air  and  is 
entirely  vaporized  during  the  compression  stroke,  the  heat  absorbed 
from  the  combustion -chamber  walls  does  not  improve  the  carbura- 
tion,  but  decreases  the  power  capacity  of  the  engine  without  im* 
proving  either  its  efficiency  or  the  way  it  rxms.  ITiese  conditions, 
however,  are  rare.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  fuel  usually  enters 
the  cylinders  as  a  liquid,  which  collects  on  the  piston  head.  Under 
these  conditions  the  temperature  of  the  combustion-chamber  walls, 
especially  the  piston  hea<l,  becomes  very  important.  The  reasons 
for  this  may  be  explained  as  follows:  The  piston  head  is  usually 
at  a  temperature  two  or  three  hundred  degrees  atwve  the  cylinder 
walls.  If  the  temperature  of  the  walls  is  200  deg.  fahr.  the  pis- 
ton head  will  therefore  be  between  400  and  500  deg.  fahr.  If  the 
wall  temperature  is  lowered  to  100  deg,  fahr.,  the  piston-head  tem- 
perature will  drop  to  between  300  and  400  deg.  fahr.  These  tem- 
peratures apply  to  passenger-car  engines  running  under  ordinary 
conditions.     Several  tests  have  been  run  at  Purdue  to  determine  the 
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rate  at  which  Red  Crown  power  gasoline  will  evaporate  from  the 
surface  of  a  hot  iron  plate.  The  maximum  rate  of  evaporation  seems 
to  occur  when  the  metal  b  about  4.'J0  deg.  fahr.  If  the  evaporation 
in  ounces  of  fuel  per  square  inch  of  metal  per  second  be  taken  as 
100  per  cent  at  450  deg.  fahr.,  then  the  evaporation  at  400  deg.  fahr. 
is  about  40  per  cent,  at  350  deg.  fahr,  about  9  per  cent,  and  at  300 
deg.  fahr.  about  1.8  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the 
jacket-water  temperature  be  kept  high  when  the  piston  head  is 
depended  upon  to  flaeh  any  considerable  amount  of  liquid  fuel  into 
a  gas.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  engine  tests.  With  the 
air  entering  the  carburetor  at  70  deg.  fahr.  and  the  jacket  water 
maintained  at  110  deg.,  the  engine  would  not  fire  regularly  with 
any  richness  of  mixture.  When  the  jacket-water  temperature  was 
raised  to  200  deg.  fahr.  the  engine  would  fire  some  of  the  richer  mix- 
tures regularly  and  by  raising  the  air  temperature  to  80  deg.  fahr., 
the  engine  developed  full  power  and  efficiency  and  would  fire  a  wide 
range  of  mixtures. 

THE   PURDUE   TESTS 

18  The  tests  at  Purdue  University  were  carric<l  out  on  a  Haynes 
Light  Six  and  a  Willys-Knight  four-cylinder  engine,  mounted  on 
a  Diehl  electric  dynamometer,  the  majority  of  the  testa,  however, 
being  on  the  latter.  Fig.  1  shows  the  Knight  engine  mounted  ready 
for  a  test.  Fig.  2  gives  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  scales  and  the 
electrical  apparatus  for  starting  and  stopping  the  tests.  The  supply 
of  gasoline  is  piped  from  tank  A,  Fig.  1,  into  a  2-qt.  glass  vessel 
placed  in  one  of  the  scale  pans.  This  is  shown  at  A,  Fig.  2.  In  order 
to  give  the  balances  freedom  of  motion,  the  gasoline  was  siphoned 
{mm  this  vessel  to  the  carburetor.  The  balances  B,  Fig.  2,  were 
capable  of  weighing  the  gasoline  to  the  onc-hundrodth  part  of  an 
ounce,  and  were  equipped  with  wires  dipping  into  mercury  cups 
C,  Fig.  2,  which  completed  an  electric  circuit  just  when  a  balance 
was  reached.  The  hand  on  the  dial  of  the  air  meter  was  equipped 
with  an  electrically  operated  clutch  and  brake,  the  stop  watch  was 
operated  by  a  strong  magnet  D,  Fig.  2,  and  the  revolution  counter 
on  the  end  of  the  dynamometer  shaft  was  electrically  operated.  By 
these  means,  when  the  scales  came  to  a  balance  they  would  start 
the  stop  watch,  the  revolution  counter  and  the  recording  hand  on 
the  air  meter  and  ring  a  gong.  Weights  corresponding  to  the  gaso- 
line to  be  used  were  then  removed  from  the  scale  pan,  and  when 
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the  scales  again  came  to  a  balance  the  recording  apparatus  was 
electrically  stopped,  making  it  possible  to  time  all  of  the  readings 
together  and  make  the  record  at  leisure  from  instrument  that  were 
standing  still. 

19  The  air  was  metered  through  an  Emco  No.  4  gas  meter 
B,  Fig.  1,  reading  to  cubic  feet,  so  that  tenths  of  a  cubic  foot  could 
be  estimated.  The  drop  in  pressure  through  the  meter  was  indi- 
cated by  the  water  manometer  C,  Fig.  1.  The  barometer  and  the 
wet-  and  dry-bulb  readings  on  a  hygrometer  were  taken  periodically, 
in  order  to  determine  the  pounds  of  dry  air  used  in  each  instance. 


Fio.  1     Willtb-Kniqht  Engine  and  EgciPHENT  fob  Taeruia 
rrs  CAKBtmEToB 

A,  Ouolins  tank;  B.  tii  meter:  C,  nuUDmaMr;  O.  beater;  S,  n*  leta; 


20  The  meter  was  connected  to  a  heater  D,  Fig.  \,  by  means 
of  rubber  tubing,  which  was  kept  from  collapsing  by  a  coil  of  wire 
inside  of  it.  The  heater  was  made  up  of  4  ft.  of  3-in.  wrought-iron 
pipe,  surrounded  by  an  asbestos  cylinder.  Between  the  pipe  and 
asbestos  was  a  space  large  enough  to  allow  the  pipe  to  be  heated 
by  the  flames  from  the  gas  burners  E.  The  temperature  of  the  air 
leaving  the  heater  was  indicated  by  the  thermometer  F.  This  ther- 
mometer passed  through  a  packing  gland  in  the  air  line,  so  that 
its  bulb  was  exposed  directly  to  the  air  inside  of  the  pipe.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  could  be  regulated  within  close  limits  by 
careful  adjustment  of  the  gas  flames.    Between  the  heater  and  the 
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engine  the  line  was  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  hair  cloth  to  pre- 
vent radiation.  In  some  instances  a  section  containing  glass  was 
inserted  between  the  carburetor  and  engine.  The  glass  tubing  was 
of  the  same  inside  diameter  as  the  rest  of  the  line  and  was  carefully 
packed  in  a  section  of  wrought-iron  pipe.  The  sides  of  the  pipe 
were  milled  away  so  as  to  offer  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the 
mixture  in  the  tube.  By  holding  an  electric  light  behind  the  glass 
as  shown,  very  satisfactory  observations  could  be  made  of  the  char- 
acter and  behavior  of  the  mixture  inside. 

21    In  the  Haynes  set-up  the  temperature  of  the  cooling  water 


Fia.  2     Scales  fob  WsiOHiNa  Qabolhie,  Ain>  Elbctbical 
EamPUHNT  FOR  Staktinq  and  Stoppinq  Tests 

A,  0«oliit«  be*k«:  B,  baUnon;  C,  mracuiy  oupa;  D,  nuciut 

for  the  engine  was  kept  between  125  and  135  deg.  fabr.  Circula- 
tion through  the  jackets  of  the  engine  was  induced  by  the  standard 
Haynes  engine-driven  pump.  In  the  Willys-Knight  tests  the  tank 
G,  Fig.  1,  was  used,  but  only  for  a  time,  it  being  replaced  by  a  radia- 
tor from  a  Liberty  B.  truck.  Water  was  also  introduced  directly 
from  the  service  lines  of  the  laboratory.  In  all  of  these  tests  the 
temperature  of  the  cooling  water  was  carefully  recorded. 

22  The  speed  of  the  engines  was  read  on  a  tachometer  as  well 
as  being  computed  from  the  stop-watch  and  revolution-counter 
readings,  giving  a  good  check  on  this  important  factor.  The  torque 
developed  by  the  dynamometer  was  weighed  by  means  of  a  sensi- 
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tive  set  of  Fairbanks  scales.  This  is  the  same  as  the  brake  load  on 
the  engine,  thus  making  it  possible  to  compute  the  power  developed 
by  the  engine  to  a  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy. 

METHOD   OF  CONDUCTING  THE  TESTS 

23    The  object  of  the  first  series  of  tests  was  to  determine  the 
effect  of  changing  the  richness  of  the  mixture  on  the  performance 
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of  an  engine.  It  wojj  planned  to  determine  the  mixture  that  would 
give  the  best  power,  the  one  for  the  best  efficiency  and  the  range  of 
mixtures  that  could  be  fired  regularly.  This  was  done  aa  follows: 
A  thin  steel  plate  was  placed  between  the  carburetor  and  intake 
manifold,  and  the  throttle  removed.  In  this  plate  was  drilled  a 
hole  of  such  size  that  when  a  powerful  mixture  was  used  the  engine 
would  develop  the  desired  power  at  the  desired  speed.  A  series  of 
tests  was  then  run  with  this  orifice  and  at  the  given  speed,  and  a 
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Be£  of  power  and  efficiency  curves  plotted  similar  to  Fig.  3.  In  this 
case  the  speed  was  1000  r.p.m.  and  the  orifice  was  for  half  load.  In 
the  first  test  in  this  series  the  weight  of  gasoline  per  pound  of  air 
in  the  mixture  was  computed,  together  with  the  power  and  efficiency 
developed  by  the  engine.  This  gave  the  first  point  on  each  of  the 
curves.  The  mixture  was  then  made  slightly  richer  by  opening 
the  gasoline  needle  and  the  brake  load  was  adjusted  to  bring  the 
speed  back  to  1000  r.p.m.  A  second  test  was  nmde  under  these  con- 
ditions, and  another  point  on  each  of  the  ciu^es  determined.  This 
was  repeated  until  the  engine  would  miss  and  could  not  carry  any- 
where near  its  original  load.  The  amount  of  gasohne  was  then 
gradually  decreased  each  time  and  a  series  of  tests  made  until  the 
mixture  was  so  lean  that  the  engine  would  not  perform  properly. 
Thia  process  was  repeated,  making  the  mixture  alternately  richer 
and  leaner  until  a  large  number  of  determinations  had  been  made, 
and  the  results  when  plotted  gave  the  desired  information  with 
satisfactory  clearness.  An  attempt  was  made  during  all  of  the  tests 
to  keep  the  temperatures  of  the  jacket  water  and  carburetor  air 
constant,  as  well  as  the  spark  setting. 

ACCURACY   OF   RESULTS 

24  When  a  single  series  of  tests  is  run  in  a  continuous  sequence 
from  the  lean  to  the  rich  end  of  the  mixture  range,  the  plotted  points 
tend  to  fall  in  a  consistent  line  and  the  results  may  seem  to  have 
an  accuracy  that  they  do  not  possess.  However,  if  the  series  is 
repeated  back  and  forth  a  number  of  times,  the  points  will  tend  to 
vary  somewhat  from  the  original  line  and  show  clearly  the  degree 
of  accuracy  being  attained.  An  engine  running  under  what  seem 
to  be  constant  conditions  will  vary  in  its  performance,  and  the 
best  apparatus  is  liable  to  a  certain  amount  of  error,  so  that  before 
any  far-reaching  conclusions  are  drawn  from  experimental  results 
it  is  desirable  to  know  their  limiti^  of  accuracy.  For  this  reason  the 
points  in  Fig.  3  were  obtained  as  suggested  above,  and  since  this 
work  was  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  entire  series  of  tests,  before 
the  men  became  as  expert  as  they  were  later,  it  is  felt  that  the  errors 
are  never  greater  than  is  indicated  by  these  curves. 

24  The  vertical  line  in  Fig.  3  {at  0.0672)  represents  the  chemi- 
cally perfect  mixture,  or  the  one  in  which  there  is  just  enough  oxygen 
in  the  air  to  bum  the  fuel  and  no  excess  of  either  fuel  or  air  exists. 
The  curves  show  that  the  engine  will  run  with  a  mixture  as  lean  as 
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0.05  lb.  of  gasoline  per  lb.  of  air,  but  will  not  pull  well  with  so  lean 
a  mixture.  The  test  log  shows  that  it  misaee  frequently  at  this 
power,  but  that  the  performance  becomes  better  as  the  mixture  ia 
made  richer,  until  at  0,055  it  fires  every  cylinder  r^ularly.  The 
best  efficiency  is  obtained  at  0.063,  when  the  engine  is  developing 
91  per  cent  of  its  maximum  power  capacity  with  this  orifice  at  1000 
r.p.m.  The  best  power  accompanies  a  mixture  of  about  0.08,  at 
which  point  the  thermal  efficiency  has  dropped  from  17.25  to  14.8 
per  cent.  The  richest  mixture  that  can  be  fired  r^;ularly  is  about 
0.1275,  but  the  engine  will  run  with  mixtures  as  rich  as  0.135.  Nearly 
full  load  can  be  carried  with  a  mixture  as  lean  as  0.065,  or  as  rich  as 
0.115.  In  other  words,  a  carburetor  can  be  adjusted  with  as  lean  a 
mixture  as  can  be  used  to  carry  full  load,  and  the  amount  of  gaso- 
line can  be  nearly  doubled,  without  greatly  affecting  the  power 
developed  or  the  smoothness  of  running  of  the  engine.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  stand  by  the  side  of  an  engine  mounted  on  a 
test  block  and  distinguish  any  difference  in  its  performance  as  tbe 
mixture  is  being  changed  through  this  range. 

25  In  applying  the  information  obtained  from  these  tests  to 
other  conditions  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  results  are  for 
half-load  at  1000  r.p.m.,  when  a  warm  mixture  was  used  that  was 
dry  as  it  left  the  intake  manifold.  Before  applying  the  conclusions 
to  other  conditions,  one  must  learn  the  effect  of  the  load  carried, 
the  speed  and  the  temperature  and  dryness  of  the  mixture  upon  the 
mixture  requirements,  power  and  efficiency  of  an  engine. 


EFFECT  OF  LOAJ)   UPON   HIXTCBE   BEQUIREUENTS 

26  F^.  4  and  5  show  the  power  and  efficiency  curves  taken 
from  the  Willys-Knight  engine  rpnnii^  at  1000  r.p.m.,  but  with  dif- 
ferent throttle  orifices.  The  figures  given  on  each  curve  indicate 
the  largest  brake  load  carried  with  that  particular  orifice  at  1000 
r.p.m.  During  these  tests  the  temperature  of  the  air  entering  the 
carburetor  was  kept  at  about  150  deg.  fahr.,  and  the  cooling  water 
at  about  120  deg.  fahr.  This  was  true  of  all  of  the  curves  excepting 
the  one  for  02.8  lb.,  in  which  case  the  mixture  was  heated  up  to  125 
deg.  fahr.  in  a  "hot  spot"  and  the  cooling-water  temperature  was 
160  deg.  fahr.  Fig.  4  shows  that  the  mixture  giving  the  beet  power 
at  a  fixed  throttle  setting  does  not  vary  with  the  brake  load  carried, 
but  remains  constant  at  about  0.08.  At  light  loads  the  engine  will 
not  operate  well  with  as  wide  a  range  of  mixtures  as  it  can  use  when 
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carrying  more  nearly  its  full  capacity.  Fig.  5  shows  that  with  light- 
load  throttle  Bettings  the  mixtures  for  best  power  and  best  efficiency 
tend  to  coincide,  but  as  the  brake  load  is  increased  the  mixture  for 
best  efficiency  becomes  continuously  leaner,  until  at  full  load  it  is 
0.062.  In  the  case  of  the  higher  brake  loads  the  engine  will  hit 
r^ularly  and  run  smoothly  with  the  lean  mixtures  which  give  the 
high  efficiencies,  but  the  power  developed  is  reduced  considerably 
below  the  highest  attainable  at  that  throttle  settii^.     The  most 
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satisfactory  mixture  for  general  use  at  or  near  full  load  will,  there- 
fore, be  approximately  0.067,  giving  almost  full  power  and  nearly 
the  best  efficiency.  For  lighter  pulling  conditions  the  mixture  had 
better  be  caused  to  approach  0.0S,  the  one  for  best  pulling. 


?  OF  SPEED   UPON   MIXTUBE   REQUIREMENTS 

27  In  Fig.  6  is  shown  a  set  of  curves  taken  from  tests  on  the 
Haynes  li^t  Six  engine  running  at  tlifFerent  speeds  from  400  to 
1600  r.p.m.,  and  in  each  case  with  a  throttle  orifice  giving  about 
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half-load.  The  curves  show  that  the  mixture  giving  the  best  power 
is  not  noticeably  affected  by  the  speed,  but  that  at  h^  speeds  the 
engine  cannot  hold  up  its  power  with  quite  as  much  excess  fuel  as 
at  lower  speeds.  The  data  sheets  show  that  the  mixture  for  the 
highest  efficiency  abo  remains  unchanged. 


EFFECTS   OF  CHANGING    AiR  TEMPERATURES 

28    Figs.  7  and  8  show  a  series  of  curves  taken  from  the  Willys- 
Knight  engine  running  at  1000  r.p.m.  with  a  half-load  orifice  as  a 
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Fio.  6     Speed  Cubves  of  Hatnes  Light  Six  Engine 

Thiotde  Kt  fur  hBll-toad.     Tempcntun  of  air  to  carbunlor.  lOO  de|.  fahr.     Coolinc- 
wiitei  (smpcnture.  130  <kc.  fnhr. 

throttle,  but  having  the  air  furnished  to  the  carburetor  at  tempera- 
tures varying  from  80  to  275  deg.  falir.  They  show  that  80  deg. 
fahr,  air  gives  the  most  power  and  the  best  efScicDcy,  but  that  at 
so  low  a  temperature  the  engine  is  unable  to  use  the  lean  mixtures. 
Each  increase  in  the  air  temperature  decreases  the  power  of  the 
engine.  Up  to  150  deg.  fahr.  the  ability  of  the  engine  to  use  the 
lean  mixtures  also  increases.  From  150  to  300  deg.  fahr.  air  tem- 
peratures the  engine  develops  its  best  abiUty  to  hit  regularly  and 
run  smoothly  with  the  lean  mixtures,  firing  every  cylinder  with  a 
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mixture  as  lean  aa  0.055.  Fig.  8  gives  the  efficiency  curves.  The 
best  efficiencies  at  80  and  125  deg.  fahr.  are  nearly  exactly  the  same, 
18.75  per  cent,  but  at  SO  deg.  fahr.  it  accompaniee  a  mixture  slightly 
richer  than  for  125  deg.  fahr.  Each  increase  in  temperature  between 
125  and  275  deg.  fahr.  decreases  the  efficiency  slightly.  At  150  deg. 
fahr.  the  mixture  for  the  highest  efficiency  reaches  its  leanest  point, 
0.063,  and  remains  the  same  up  to  275  deg,  fahr.  The  effects  of 
increasing  the  temperature  of  the  air  entering  the  carburetor  above 
80  deg.  fahr.  are  therefore  to  decrease  the  power  capacity  of  the 
engine  considerably  and  its  efficiency  slightly,  but  to  make  it  fire 
regularly  when  using  leaner  mixtures. 
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Fios.  7  AND  8     Heaicd-Air  Tebt  CuRvca,  Willts-Knioht  Engine 

ThiotUa  Ht  lor  balt-lowl.     Spesd.  1000  r.p.m,     Cooliuf-nlcr  Icmperature.  300  itt-  fshi. 

29  Figs.  9  and  10  show  the  curves  for  the  same  series  of  tests, 
but  with  the  colder  air  temperatures.  Fig.  9  shows  that  with  an  air 
temperature  of  61  deg.  fahr.  the  engine  could  use  only  the  compara- 
tively rich  mixtures  and  its  power  capacity  was  greatly  reduced. 
When  the  air  temperature  was  increased  to  71  deg.  fahr.  the  power 
was  brought  nearly  up  to  maximum,  but  still  the  engine  could  not 
fire  the  leaner  mixtures  with  regularity.  Fig.  10  shows  that  the 
efficiency  for  the  61  deg.  fahr.  air  is  very  poor,  while  the  71  deg.  fahr. 
air  was  much  better  but  the  engine  stopped  before  it  reached  a  lean 
enough  mixture  to  give  the  beat  results.  It  may  therefore  be  seen 
that  80  deg.  fahr.  is  about  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  the  air 
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may  be  drawn  into  a  carburetor  when  using  Red  Crown  power  gaso- 
line, to  get  good  carburation  in  an  engine  having  a  200  deg.  fabr. 
cooling-water  temperature.  If  the  cooling-water  temperature  is 
lowered  the  temperature  of  the  air  will  have  to  be  raised  corre- 
spondingly, while  raising  the  quality  of  the  gasoline  will  improve  the 
performance  with  cold  air,  cool  water  or  both. 


THE  HOT-SPOT  TESTS 

30    FigB.  11  and  12  show  curves  taken  from  the  Willys-Knight 
ei^ne  using  a  so-called  "hot  spot"  between  the  carburetor  and 
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Fios.  B  AND  10     CoLD-AiE  Testb,  Willts-Knigbt  Enginb 

ThtottiB  art  for  hiJf-load.     Spead.  tOOO  r.p.m.     Caolintf-mtar  (empintiin,  300  d>«.  Ishr. 

the  intake  manifold.  This  hot  spot  was  designed  to  flash  the  liquid 
fuel  into  a  gas  while  heating  the  air  as  little  as  possible.  The  curves 
show  that  by  using  the  hot  spot  the  engine  is  able  to  fire  the  lean 
mixtures  without  in  turn  lowering  either  its  power  or  its  efficiency. 
The  explanation  is  that  the  factor  controlling  the  power  of  the  engine 
is  the  weight  of  air  that  can  pass  through  the  throttle  orifice  in  a 
given  time.  The  air  always  beii^  cold  when  it  passes  this  point,  the 
power  is  not  affected  by  the  heat.  This  is  always  true  for  a  throttled 
condition,  but  as  the  throttle  is  opened  and  the  manifold  or  valvee 
become  the  limiting  factors  in  the  production  of  power,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  hot  spot  decreases,  but  it  does  not  disappear.    It  is  there- 
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fore  clear  that  the  hot-spot  method  of  introducing  heat  into  the 
mixture  is  always  superior  to  the  hot-air  method,  and  particularly 
so  when  the  engine  is  throttled  down. 
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Pounds  of  ^OMliTi*  p«r  Pound  of  Kir  in  Hiitvr* 

Hot  Spot"  Tests,  WiLLTS-ENiaHT  Enoine 

P«kI,  lOOO  r.p.m.     Coolinc-mMr  tampentun,  ZOO  de*.  tiia. 


CONCLUSIONS 

31  It  may  be  well  to  again  point  out  the  importance  of  judgii^ 
the  merit  of  a  carburating  system  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  system  performs  those  functions  which 
are  necessary  to  proper  carburation.  It  is  hoped  that  a  discussion 
of  the  topic  will  result  in  establisliing  specifications  for  these  tests, 
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and  that  maoy  miy  join  in  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  e 
that  will  detennine  the  standards  of  perfonnance  in  each  case. 
Tests  are  needed  showing  the  richness  <rf  mixture  that  wiQ  give  the 
best  power  and  the  one  for  best  efficiency  when  using  liquid  fuels 
other  than  gasoline.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  extend  the  gaso- 
line tests  to  include  wider  ranfces  of  speed  and  higher  com[wession. 

32  The  problem  of  detennining  the  best  method  of  introducing 
into  the  mixture  the  heat  necessary  to  vaporise  the  fuel  is  one  of  great 
importance,  egpectaily  in  conitectioD  with  the  heavier  fuels.  As  a 
part  of  this  problem  it  will  be  interesting  to  determine  the  actual 
temperatures  found  in  the  metal  of  the  piston  head  and  c>'linder 
walls  of  automobile,  truck  and  tractor  engines,  and  how  these  tem- 
peratures affect  the  carburation. 

33  The  fullest  discussion  of  these  problems  and  the  methods 
employed  at  Purdue  in  attacking  them  is  earnestly  solicited,  and 
any  suggestions  in  connection  with  carrying  out  this  line  of  investi- 
gations will  be  received  most  gratefully  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
Purdue  Elngioeering  Experiment  Station. 

ACKNOWLEDG  UENTS 

34  The  experimental  work  presented  in  the  for^joing  paragraphs 
was  carried  out  in  the  laboratories  of  Purdue  University  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Purdue  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  and  has 
received  throughout  the  personal  attention  and  encouragement  of 
Prof.  G.  A.  Young,  Head  of  the  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Most  of  the  tests  were  carried  out  and  the  computations  made  by 
Mr.  C.  S.  KegerreU,  Research  Assistant.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Experi- 
ment Station  ftill  have  a  bulletin  on  carburation  ready  for  distribu- 
tion by  early  winter.  The  plan  b  to  make  this  a  detailed  report  of 
the  work  which  is  sunrniarized  in  thU  paper,  tc^ther  with  such 
other  data  a.s  are  then  available  for  publication.  C'Opies  of  this  bulle- 
tin may  l>e  obtained  by  addres.iing  C.  H.  Benjamin,  Director  of  the 
Einginoering  Experiment  Station,  ■  Purdue  University,  Lafayette 
Indiana. 

DISCUSSION- 

Forrest  E.  Cardullo  remarked  that  the  carburetor  de^gn  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  structural  details  of  the  engine, 
with  the  form  of  the  admission  parts,  and  especially  with  the  form 
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of  the  manifold.  The  real  problem  of  carburetor  desigo,  aa  he  saw 
it,  was  to  get  the  combination  of  a  carburetor  and  inlet  port  in  an 
engine  which  would  give  a  imiformly  suspended  mixture  of  minute 
droplets  in  air  at  the  instant  the  spark  fires  the  charge.  But 
this  would  not  lead,  say,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  beat  kind  of  a 
combination  carburetor,  manifold  and  engine  which  would  enable  an 
automobile  to  climb  a  good  stiff  hill  at  ten  or  fifteen  miles  per  hour, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  a  speed  of  three  miles  per  hour  in  a 
crowded  traffic  street  and  a  speed  of  fifty  miles  per  hour  on  a 
smooth,  clear  road. 

Mr.  Cardullo  further  observed  that  a  rich  mixture  could  be 
secured  at  the  instant  of  acceleration  more  by  properly  designing 
the  form  of  the  manifold  than  by  providing  methods  for  increas- 
ing the  mixture.  Also  that  by  reason  of  the  separator .  action  of 
the  manifold  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  representative  sample 
of  the  mixture  entering  the  cyhnder,  and  he  believed  the  proper 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  analyze  the  exhaust  of  each  cylinder  for 
the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  in  order  to  determine  whether 
each  cylinder  was  getting  its  due  proportion  of  gasoline  in  the  mix- 
ture provided. 

Thduas  J.  LriLB,  Jb.,'  observed  that  in  automobile  practice 
many  difficulties  are  encountered,  which  do  not  occur  in  stationary 
engine  work.  With  reference  to  the  statement  in  the  paper  that 
the  best  performance  is  obtained  with  a  temperature  of  80  deg., 
he  preferred  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  entering  the 
block,  after  it  passes  through  the  carburetor  intake  manifold.  He 
claimed  that  the  temperature  of  the  chai^  as  it  entered  the  block, 
after  passing  through  the  carburetor  and  intake  manifold,'  was  the 
controlling  factor  in  motor  performance.  He  suggested  as  a  future 
line  of  research  work  tappii^  into  the  intake  passage  just  at  the  end 
of  the  supply  pipe  and  analyzing  a  sample  of  the  mixture  taken  at 
that  point.  To  a  question  of  Chairman  Magruder  inquiring  how 
that  sample  of  air  and  gasoUne  vapor  was  going  to  be  obtained,  Mr. 
Litle  explained  that  he  bad  succeeded  in  drawing  it  off  by  lifting 
the  valve  of  a  tall  gasometer  with  a  long  water  still. 

The  Aothob.    The  definition  which  Professor  Cardullo  gives 
of  the  object  to  be  accomplished  in  carburetion  is  one  that  probably 
will  not  satisfy  all  automotive  engineers.    The  temperature  attained 
'  Research  Engineer,  Lincoln  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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at  the  end  of  tbe  compnaacm  stroke  will  usually  be  hi^  enau^ 
to  vapofiie  all  of  the  minute  dropleta  of  the  liquid  fuel  whidi  were 
suqieDded  in  tbe  niixture  at  the  aid  of  the  suctkm  stnriEe.  Tbe  ideal 
CMiditioD  Beena  to  be  to  have  tbe  Diixture  dry  and  unifonnly  mixed 
at  the  end  of  the  omnpresBioii  stroke  or  at  tbe  instant  tbe  spark  fiies 
tbe  diarge.  There  are  two  maio  objections  to  a  wet  mixture  in  the 
manifold.  Tbe  first  is  that  it  tends  to  wet  any  sur&oe  it  comes  in 
contact  with  and  thus  gives  up  a  large  part  of  its  liquid  ocmtrnt  on 
its  way  to  tbe  cylinder  and  this  deposited  liquid  is  v<»y  bard  to  dis- 
tribute  satisbcbtHily.  Tlie  second  is  that  in  many  cases  this  ligjuid 
is  Dot  vaporized  in  time  to  be  mixed  with  the  air  and  burned,  and 
IB  ctHuequentty  wasted. 

In  cartying  out  tbese  test«  it  was  decided  to  avoid  tbe  difficult 
task  of  obtaining  a  true  sample  of  a  wet  mixture,  as  iilr.  Lytle  sug- 
gests, but  to  use  a  mixture  that  was  hot  enou^  to  be  mtirely  dry. 
A  part  of  tbe  tests  here  reported  were  accordingly  run  under  these 
tXHiditions.  Furtbennore,  tbe  tests  seem  to  indicate  that  tbe  tem- 
perature and  dryness  of  tbe  mixture  at  tbe  end  of  the  compteesion 
stroke  sr«  the  important  factors  rather  than  the  temperature  of 
either  the  air  entering  the  carburetor  or  the  mixture  in  tbe  intake 
manifold. 

Id  tbe  "hot  spot"  tests  no  single  test  was  continued  long  enou^ 
to  give  any  considerable  carbon  deposite.  With  the  heavier  fuels 
sfflne  deposit  wiU  probably  collect  at  any  temperature  that  is  bi^ 
enou^  to  vaporise  it  rapidly,  but  tbe  Purdue  tests  t^er  no  infor- 
mation on  this  point. 
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PULVERIZED  COAL  AS  A  FUEL 

Br  N.  C.  Harbibon,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Member  of  the  Society 

The  au&or  fint  rwieua  tome  vf  the  ucM  of  pvli>erved  coal  in  At  irtdualriei  — 
nuA  at  lite  cement,  eteel  and  ccppv  induelriee,  nfUr  vhich  he  giMt  a  {tcAntcoI  <t0iru- 
tien  <4  putveriud  eoal,  dt»cribte  Ote  ptoettt  by  vAieh  it  u  prepared  for  vu  andfw 
niihee  ItMet  e^  eotlt  t^  preparaUon.  The  pvUierieed-eoal-iiuming  open-hearth  tle^ 
plant  <^  the  Amtriean  Iron  &  Steel  Manvfactvring  Co.,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  u  deeertbed 
and  Ihe  odaantagtM  obterved  in  the  plant  cf  ■ptdverized  coal,  compared  with  producer 
ga*  a»  a  /tid  }or  open-hearth  fumacee,  are  tilled. 

The  tue  of  puleerieed  eoal  in  ttaHonarj/  boiler  plante  ie  dieevieed,  fine  deter- 
mining factors  in  the  titceeetfui  operation  ef  tnch  a  ploTii  being  laken  up  in  detail. 
A»  compared  with  mechanical'ttoker  planlt  the  advantages  t^  the  puluerized-eoal 
plant  are  ennmeraled  and  certain  preoavtione  to  he  obterved  with  the  latter  type  <^ 
plant  are  brought  out. 

A  report  tf  a  tett  cf  a  4S8-hp.  Edge  Moor  boHer  with  puliterited-cotd  equip- 
ment u  induded  tn  the  paper  and  Ihe  efficiency  obtained  ia  compared  with  Ihe  effi- 
dettcy  «if  a  tloker-Jed  boiter  in  the  same  plant,  a  greater  net  efficiency  beinj)  found  in 
the  puherixed-eoal  plant. 

The  paper  eoneludee  with  a  italemmt  if  tome  adoanta^iei  obtainai  in  Ihe  pvl- 
veriud<oal  plant. 

npHE  peculiar  conditions  as  they  exist  today,  on  account  of  the 
war  and  for  other  reasons,  such  as  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  sources  of  fuel,  like  natural  gas,  and  the  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  crude  oils,  which  have  become  of  too  great  value  for  ordinary 
fuel  purposes,  have  compelled  those  interested  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  the  adoption  of  pulverized  coal  as  a  fuel,  to  replace  their 
present  methods  of  operation.  Pulverized  coal  was  first  used  in 
the  United  States  about  26  years  ago  for  the  economical  burning  of 
the  cement  rock  in  the  rotary  kilns  of  the  portland-cement  industry. 
2  Pulverized  coal  was  first  applied  successfully  for  economical 
reasons  in  connection  with  the  burning  of  Portland  cement.  The 
growth  of  the  portland-cement  industry  also  had  a  great  bearing 
on  the  development  and  use  of  pulveiized  coal,  in  that,  it  is  in  this 

Freaented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,   Detroit,  Mich.,   June  1919,  of  Tax 
Amekican  Bocibtt  or  Mkchanical  Enoinkcbb. 
For  diacuaaioii  aee  p.  392. 
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industry  that  pulverizing  machinea  were  brought  to  the  present  high 
state  of  development,  for  in  the  manufacturing  of  cement  not  only 
the  coal  is  pulverized  but  for  each  barrel  of  cement  manufactured 
weighing  380  lb.  there  are  required  about  600  lb.  of  raw  material 
such  as  limestone  shale  or  cement  rock  as  well  as  the  380  lb.  of 
clinker  produced  by  the  kilns  which  must  be  pulverized  in  order  to 
make  the  finished  product,  so  that  in  the  ne^borhood  of  1100  lb. 
of  raw  materials,  clinker  and  coal  must  be  ground  to  produce  one 
barrel  of  portland  cemeut.  As  there  are  a  hundred  million  barreb 
of  Portland  cement  made  in  this  country  annually,  these  figures 
will  give  one  a  reason  why -pulverizing  machines  have  been  so  highly 
developed  during  the  last  few  years.  Fine  grinding  of  the  raw 
material  means  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  and  also 
makes  possible  the  h^est  quality  of  the  finished  product,  so  far 
as  the  chemical  analysis  or  combination  is  concerned.  Fine  grind- 
ing of  the  clinker  means  increased  strength  for  the  reason  that  the 
hydraulically  active  units  in  cement  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
percentage  of  fine  or  impalpable  powder  in  the  finished  product. 

3  This  statement  is  made  to  impress  upon  you  that  equipment 
for  preparing  and  handling  pulverized  coal  has  long  since  passed 
the  experimental  stage  and  has  now  been  developed  to  a  high  state 
of  efficiency  and  is  readily  obtainable.  Somewhere  between  30  and 
50  million  tons  of  pulverized  coal  have  been  used  to  date  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  cement  alone.  There  is  now  being  used  approximately 
6  milhon  tons  annually. 

4  The  application  of  this  form  of  fuel  has  been  gradually  taken 
up  by  engineers  connected  with  other  industries,  who  have  speedily 
recognized  its  value  to  such  an  extent  that  the  steel  industry  today 
ia  using  in  the  ne^hborhood  of  two  million  tons  of  pulverized  coal 
annually  in  various  types  of  furnaces  such  as  open-hearth,  heating, 
puddling,  soaking  pits,  continuous-heating,  reheating,  annealing, 
forging  furnaces,  and  furnaces  of  practically  every  description  where 
heat  is  required. 

5  The  copper  industry  is  using  between  one  and  two  million 
tons  per  year  in  ore-roasting  furnaces,  reverberatory  and  copper-melt- 
ing furnaces  of  all  types.  Large  amounts  of  pulverized  coal  are 
used  in  rotary  kilns  (other  than  the  cement  industry)  for  the  de-. 
sulphurizing  and  roasting  of  various  grades  of  ores;  for  nodulizing 
blast-furnace  flue  dust  so  as  to  make  available  products  heretofore 
very  expensive  to  recover;  for  burning  lime  to  oxide  of  lime  for 
use  in  open-hearth  furnaces;   for  burning  dolomite  for  open-hearth 
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furnaces;  and  for  the  calcining  (or  driving  off  of  COj  gas  and  water 
of  crystallization)  of  various  minerals,  from  which  are  obtainable 
such  commodities  as  plaster  of  pans,  stucco,  potash,  etc.  A  total 
of  approximately  ten  million  tons  of  pulverized  coal  are  burned 
annually  in  the  United  States  in  the  above  industries. 

6  A  still  further  and  very  important  development  is  now  going 
on,  which  will,  when  it  attains  its  growth,  require  more  pulverized 
coal  than  probably  all  of  the  other  industries  combined,  and  that 
is  in  its  application  to  locomotives,  particularly  in  the  West.  This 
application  is  now  being  developed.  There  is  still  another  field  in 
which  enormous  quantities  of  this  fuel  will  be  used  and  a  field  in 
which  we  are  all  concerned,  and  that  is  in  the  generation  of  power 
in  stationary  power  houses. 

7  Practically  any  coal  can  be  burned  in  pulverized  form  with 
a  proper  furnace  and  burning  equipment.  Each  application 
however  must  necessarily  be  governed  by  the  quality  of  the  fuel 
available  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  made.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  the  coals  which  would  give  the  most  satisfactory  results 
would  be  those  in  which  the  ash  content  would  be  less  than  10  per 
cent,  the  volatile  averaging  between  30  and  40  per  cent  and  the  fixed 
carbon  between  40  and  50  per  cent.  The  sulphur  content  should 
be  low,  although  coal  with  a  sulphur  content  running  as  high  as 
4)  to  5  per  cent  is  being  burned  in  pulverized  form  under  boilers 
without  any  detrimental  results.  The  ash  should  have  a  high  melt- 
ing point.  These  statements,  however,  are  tentative,  as  most  ex- 
cellent results  have  been  obtained  from  all  sorts  of  coals,  differing 
widely  from  the  ideal  analysis  stated. 

8  It  is  very  apparent  that  the  development  in  this  method  of 
burning  coal  has  brought  coals,  from  which  heretofore  very  ineffi- 
cient results  have  been  obtained,  within  reach  of  a  great  many  con- 
sumers. For  instance,  from  Texas  to  Edmonton,  Alberta,  the 
country  is  underlaid  with  various  grades  of  lignites,  low-grade 
mineral  coals  with  high  moisture  content  and  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  ash  would  melt  or  flow  down  on  the  grates,  thereby  preventing 
the  highest  efficiency  from  being  obtained.  They  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  their  use  in  gas  producers  is  not  very  satbfactory,  so 
that  until  the  development  and  burning  of  these  coals  in  pulverized 
form  was  an  assured  success  these  coals  were  not  used  in  as  large 
quantities  as  is  now  possible.  The  largest  deposits  of  lignite  and 
mineral  coals  appear  to  be  in  the  Northwest  awaitmg  future  de- 
velopment when  proper  means  are  at  hand  for  obtaining  the  highest 
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ponUe  economy  from  tbeir  oombustioo,  and  tbe  locatioo  of  these 
Urge  depoeits  will  now  be  of  great  value  to  tbe  districts  in  wliidi 
they  are  located. 

9  AjomKJ  steel  plants  ihen  are  large  quantities  of  waste  fuel 
such  as  coke  Ixceie.  This  ttxi  is  being  used  to  a  certain  extent  on 
some  fiHins  of  grates,  with  forced  draft,  but  it  can  be  burned  in 
pulverised  (onn  under  boilers  for  the  g«ierati<w  of  power,  and  poe- 
siUy  in  the  open-hearth  furnaces  for  making  st«el.  In  the  anthracite 
field  (here  are  large  quantities  of  coal  daily  pumped  back  into  the 
mines,  which  coal  is  a  result  of  the  washing  and  cni&hing  operation, 
for  bringing  the  coal  to  commercial  siies.  This  silt  w  waahery  waste 
coal  carries  as  high  heat  value  normally  as  the  coals  which  have 
been  marketed.  I  understand  that  ei^t  to  ten  million  tons  annually 
of  this  silt  are  allowed  to  be  pumped  back  into  the  mines  to  fill  up 
old  working. 

10  A  number  of  the  coal  companies  are  now  carefully  investi- 
^ting  tbe  application  of  pulverised  anthracite  or  low  volatile  coals 
with  a  view  to  using  this  waste  coal  in  pulverized  form  so  as  to 
obtain  power  from  its  use,  making  available  coals  of  hi^er  grade 
for  the  market,  which  they  are  firing  at  the  pres^tt  time.  A  very 
Buecessful  installation  of  this  kind  is  in  operation  at  Lykens,  Pa. 

11  The  above  statements  have  been  of  a  rather  g«kent]  nature 
so  as  to  bring  out  forcibly  the  fact  that  coal  in  pulverised  form  is 
going  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  fuels.  The  resullfi  thus 
far  obtained  have  shown  that  with  installations  properly  designed 
and  installed,  that  from  an  operating  standpoint  it  is  not  only  a 
desirable  fuel  but  one  which  will  eventually  become  necessary  on 
account  of  it«  economy. 

WHAT  IS   PCLVERIZED  COAL? 

12  The  average  man  will  tell  you  that  pulverised  coal  is  coal 
ground  to  a  powder.  Any  coal  which  is  ground  or  powdered  from 
his  point  of  view  is  pulverised  coal.  From  a  technical  standpoint 
pulverized  coal  is  that  coal  which  is  properly  dried,  crushed  and 
pulverised  so  that  the  product  contains  the  highest  percentage  of 
impalpable  powder.  Merely  powdering  coal  does  not  fulfill  the 
requirements.  Coal  must  be  pulverized  so  that  at  least  95  per  cent 
will  pass  throt^  a  lOO^nesh  sieve  having  10,000  openinsi  to  the 
square  inch,  or  in  terms  of  dimension  95  per  cent  must  be  less  than 
one  two-hundredth  of  an  inch  cube. 

13  The  average  person  does  not  fully  realise  to  what  a  high 
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d^ree  of  fineness  it  ia  possible  to  reduce  the  coal  today  by  pulveri- 
zation. The  finer  the  coal  is  pulverized  the  more  efficiently  it  can 
be  burned  and  the  more  readily  it  will  be  diffused  when  mixed  with 
the  air  for  combustion  and  fed  into  the  furnaces.  A  cubic  inch 
of  coal  pulverized  so  that  65  per  cent  will  pass  through  a  100-mesb 
sieve  will  contain  over  two  hundred  miUion  particles,  none  of  which 
will  be  greater  than  one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  cube,  and  a  targe 
percent^^  will  be  less  than  one  six-hundredth  of  an  inch  cube. 
A  cubic  inch  of  coal  has  a  superficial  area  of  6  sq.  in.,  but  the  com- 
bined area  of  these  multitudes  of  small  particles  shows  that  when 
the  coal  is  groimd  to  above  mentioned  degree  of  fineness  the  super- 
ficial area  will  increase  to  nearly  30  sq.  ft.  or  an  increase  in  area  of 
approximately  700  times.  This  increase  in  area  permits  perfect 
and  instantaneous  combustion.  Its  rapidity  depends  directly  upon 
the  surface  exposure.    This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  grinding. 

14  Pulverizing  certainly  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the 
coal.  We  do  however  change  the  form  of  the  coal  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  pulveriang  it,  in  that  we  chai^  it  from  a  solid  into  a  fuel 
having  liquid  properties.  As  the  coal  is  pulverized  it  is  mixed  with 
air,  and  when  handled  in  the  conveyor  it  flows  like  water;  when 
fed  to  the  furnaces  it  is  more  or  less  tike  a  gas,  and  the  furnaces 
must  be  designed  to  btim  a  gaseous  mixture. 

DESCHIPnOK  OF  A  COAL-PtTLVBBlZING   PLANT 

15  A  pulverizing  plant  consists  of  three  main  units:  a  crusher, 
a  crushed-coal  drier  and  a  pulveriser.  The  number  of  each  one  of 
these  three  main  units  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  plant.  The  coal 
is  dumped  in  a  track  hopper  and  conveyed  by  either  a  l>elt  or  apron 
conveyor  into  hopper,  feeding  stngle-roll  coal  crusher,  or  where 
slack  coat  is  at  hand,  direct  to  elevator  pit.  After  being  crushed  to 
about  one  inch  in  diameter,  it  passes  by  gravity  to  elevator  pit, 
where  it  is  taken  by  bucket  elevators  to  the  drier  storage  bin.  Au- 
tomatic we^hing  scales  may  be  installed  if  desired  before  the  drier 
storage  bin.  Magnetic-separator  pulleys  are  also  installed,  where 
a  belt  conveyor  is  used  from  the  track  hopper  to  remove  iron  or 
steel  scrap  in  the  shape  of  nuts,  bolts,  pick-points,  wedges  and 
such  foreign  matter,  which  would  interfere  with  the  pulverization. 

16  From  the  drier  stor^e  bin  the  coal  passes  to  a  coal  drier. 
This  drier  must  be  of  a  size  to  deliver  the  required  quantity  con- 
tinuously, thoroughly  dried.  The  drier  is  heated  either  by  hand- 
firing  on  grates,  or  by  pulverized  coal,  so  arranged  in  either  case  to 
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avoid  igniting  the  drying  coal.  TTie  cylinder  of  the  drier  is  rotated 
by  power,  either  a  small  motor  or  line  shaft  being  used.  The  dried 
coal  falls  from  the  drier  through  a  chute  into  the  pit  of  an  elevator. 
In  this  chute  the  coal  passes  over  another  magnetic  separator  to 
remove  any  final  pieces  of  metal  which  might  be  left  in  the  coal  and 
which  were  not  caught  on  the  magnetic  separator  spoken  of  above. 

17  This  elevator  carries  it  to  a  storage  bin  set  aloft  for  supply- 
ing the  pulverizer.  By  spouts  and  gates  the  coal  is  permitted  to 
enter  the  pulverizer  as  desired.  This  pulverizer  grinds  the  coal  to 
the  finen^s  required.  From  the  pulverizer  the  coal  is  conveyed  in 
various  ways  to  the  pulverized-coal  bins.  With  the  type  of  mill  used 
at  our  plant,  it  is  carried  by  spouts  from  the  mill  to  the  pit  of  an 
elevator,  which  carries  it  aloft  to  the  screw  conveyor,  which  feeds 
'  the  pulverized-coal  bins.  In  another  type  of  mill  the  fine  pulverized 
coal  is  conveyed  by  suction  fan  from  the  mill  to  a  cyclone  separator, 
properly  located  over  the  pulverized-coal  storage  bins,  or  over  the 
screw  conveyor  to  the  pulverized-coal  storage  bin.  This  sepamtor 
will  allow  the  coarser  particles  to  fall  back  to  the  mill,  to  be  reground, 
while  the  fine  dust  passes  to  the  storage  bin.  No  fine-dust  elevator 
ifl  necessary  with  this  mill. 

IS  Hiese  pulverized-coal  stor^e  bins  are  of  a  capacity  propor- 
tional  to  the  service  and  hold  a  supply  in  excess  of  the  amount  re- 
quired in  the  intervals  when  the  grinding  is  not  going  on.  Thus  the 
mills  may  supply  in  eight  to  ten  hours  all  that  the  furnaces  may  use 
in  24  hours,  by  making  provision  therefor. 

19  If  the  pulverizing  plant  is  located  within  200  ft.  of  the  fur- 
naces and  the  furnaces  are  of  large  capacity,  these  storage  bins  are 
located  directly  at  the  furnaces.  But  if  there  are  numerous  small 
furnaces  located  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  pulverizing 
plant,  we  then  locate  the  above  stor^e  bins  at  some  central  point 
and  convey  from  these  points  to  the  various  furnaces  by  means  of 
one  of  three  methods:  first,  screw  conveyor;  second,  in  a  mass  by 
means  of  compressed  air;  third,  in  suspension  in  a  current  of  air. 
We  DOW  have  the  pulverized  coal  at  the  furnaces  ready  for  use. 


COSTS  OF  PDLVERIZINO    COAL 

20  The  cost  of  the  operation  of  pulverizing  coal  depends  upon 
four  items:  first,  the  amount  of  moisture  that  must  be  expelled 
from  the  coal  before  pulverizing;  second,  the  cost  of  labor;  third, 
the  cost  of  coal  delivered  at  the  pulverizing  plant;   fourth,  the  cost  of 
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electricity.  Table  1,  issued  by  a  pulverized-co^  engineering  company, 
gives  the  cost  of  pulverizing  plants,  including  buildings,  and  costs 
of  pulverizing  coal  in  plants  of  capacity  from  10  to  250  tons  per  day. 
These  figures  include  all  costs,  except  interest  and  depreciation,  in 
the  pulverizing  plant  proper,  and  deliver  the  dust  from  the  top  of 
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the  last  elevator  to  the  screw  conveyor,  which  feeds  the  pulverized- 
coal  storage  bins. 

21    We  have  taken  from  Table  1  figures  relating  to  those  plants 
having  daOy  capacities  approximately  the  same  as  our  plant,  and 
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by  changing  labor  rates  to  correspond  to  our  rates  have  recom- 
puted these  figures  as  given  in  Table  2. 

22    Table  3  shows  actual  costs  at  our  plant,  and  these  are 
slightly  hi^er  than  Inures  given  in  Table  2. 


OPEN-HEABTH  AND   UBTALLURGICAI.   FURNACES 

23  The  development  and  use  of  pulverized  coal  in  this  country 
has  been  primarily  due  to  its  application  in  the  cement  industry 
and  its  gradual  application  to  other  types  of  metallurgical  furnaces. 
Marked  economies,  and  in  some  cases  increased  production,  have 
been  obtained  from  this  fuel  and  within  the  last  few  years  it  has 
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been  applied  very  successfully  to  various  kinds  of  heating  furnaces, 
includii^  forging,  continuous-heating,  busheling,  puddling  and  open- 
hearth  furnaces.  Pulverized  coal  is  being  used  on  continuous-heat- 
ing furnaces  with  very  gratifying  results.  It  is  also  being  usetl  as 
a  fuel  for  soaking  pits  and  promises  to  be  used  more  extensively 
on  this  type  of  heating  furnace  in  the  future. 

24  One  of  the  first  applications  of  pulverized  coal  to  the  vari- 
ous types  of  metallurgical  furnaces  was  made  by  the  American  Iron 
&  Steel  Manufacturing  Co.,  now  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  at  whose  plant  this  form  of  fuel  was  successfully  apphed  to 
heating,  busheling  and  puddling  furnaces,  this  being  practically 
the  first  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry.    Taking 
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into  coDsideration  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the  experience  at 
the  above-mentioned  plant,  and  also  that  obtained  from  other 
installations,  it  has  been  found  that  furnaces  can  be  succeeafully 
operated  by  various  methods  of  applying  this  fuel.  Each  type  of 
metfUIurgical  furnace  presents  different  requirements  as  to  the  kind 
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of  burners  to  be  used.  Probably  the  greatest  recent  development 
in  its  use  has  been  as  a  fuel  for  open-hearth  furnaces  and  boilers. 
Its  application  to  boilers  will  be  taken  up  later. 

DESCBIPTION   OF   OPEN-HEARTH    FUHNACE   USING   PULVERIZED   COAL 

25    AH  open-hearth  furnaces  using  pulverized  coal  as  a  fuel  are 
of  the  reversing  type.    There  has  been  only  one  exception  to  this. 
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as  far  as  I  know,  in  this  country  and  that  exception  was  at  the 
plant  of  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lebanon, 
Fa.,  where  they  fired  their  open-hearth  furnaces  from  one  end  only. 
On  the  other  end  they  installed  waste-heat  boilers  and  economizers. 
As  an  open-hearth  proposition  this  turned  out  to  be  a  failure,  but  as 
a  waste-heat  boiler  proposition  it  was  a  wonderful  success.  During 
1918  they  remodeled  these  furnaces  and  fired  them  from  both  ends. 

26  The  pulverized  coal  is  delivered  into  storage  bins  located 
at  each  end  of  the  furnace.  On  the  bottom  of  these  bins  are  screw 
feeders,  driven  by  variable-speed  motors  for  supplying  the  amount 
of  coal  desired.  This  carries  the  cofd  by  gravity  into  the  burner 
pipe.  These  burners  are  usually  a  combination  of  compressed  air 
at  from  60  to  80  lb.  pressure  and  fan  air  at  about  8  oz.  pressure. 
In  some  cases  compressed  air  alone  is  used  as  the  medium  for  con- 
veying this  coal  into  the  furnaces.  The  hearth  of  a  pulverized  coal 
open-hearth  furnace  is  practically  the  same  as  the  hearth  of  any 
other  open-hearth  furnace.  The  uptakes,  slag  pockets  and  checker 
chambers  are  entirely  different  from  other  furnaces.  The  uptakes 
are  made  as  small  as  possible  so  as  to  hold  the  gases  in  the  furnace 
as  long  as  possible  without  blowing,  and  the  slag  pockets  are  made 
as  large  as  possible  so  that  the  gases  will  have  a  sjow  velocity  going 
through  them,  thereby  depositing  a  large  percentage  of  the  heavy 
particles  that  are  in  the  outgoing  gases.  On  account  of  this  heavy 
deposit,  removable  slag  pockets,  or  very  deep  stationary  pockets, 
should  be  used,  so  as  to  collect  this  accumulation  over  the  run  of 
the  furnace.  Where  removable  slag  pockets  are  used,  they  are 
taken  out  and  cleaned  and  replaced  about  every  two  weeks. 

27  Only  one  checker  chamber  is  needed  on  each  end  of  the 
furnace.  If  the  checker  chamber  is  large  enoi^,  these  chambers 
should  be  built  up  with  large  tiles  and  laid  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  vertical  flues,  having  openings  of  at  least  6  x  9  in.  or  better 
9  X  11  in.  In  some  cases,  no  checkers  at  all  are  used  but  the  cham- 
bers are  filled  with  baffle  walls  with  openings  from  the  outside,  so 
that  the  accumulation  between  these  baffle  walls  can  be  raked  out. 
All  passages  from  slag  pockets  to  stack  must  be  as  straight  as  possi- 
ble and  wherever  any  bends  must  be  made,  some  totaling  device 
should  be  installed  at  these  points.  The  reversing  valves  are  usually 
of  the  mushroom  and  damper-elide  type. 

28  Oil  and  gas  are  the  ideal  natural  fuels.  The  increase  in  the 
price  of  oil  has  made  its  use  as  a  fuel  practically  prohibitive.  The 
natural-gas  supply  is  rapidly  being  exhausted,  even  in  those  parts 
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of  our  country  which  have  enjoyed  its  use  for  years.  Consequently 
we  will  eliminate  these  two  fuels  from  our  discussion  (except  in 
Table  4)  and  compare  the  use  of  pulverized  coal  with  producer  gas. 

29  The  best  coal  for  use  in  pulverized  form  in  open-hearth 
practice  is  a  bituminous  coal  as  high  in  volatile  matter  as  possible, 
and  preferably  low  in  ash.  It  should  never  contain  below  32  per 
cent  of  volatile,  nor  more  than  8  per  cent  of  ash.  For  open-hearth 
furnace  use  it  is  necessary  that  the  coal  be  as  finely  ground  as  possi- 
ble and  it  should  be  so  fine  that  about  97  per  cent  wilt  pass  through 
the  100-mesh  sieve,  preferably  90  to  93  per  cent  and  not  less  than 
85  per  cent  through  the  ^XJ-mesh  sieve,  and  from  70  to  75  per  cent 
through  the  300-mesh  sieve. 

30  This  very  fine  pulverization  is  necessary  for  quick  combus- 
tion and  for  the  removal  of  sulphur  in  the  coal.  By  this  veiy  fine 
pulverization  we  attempt  to  have  complete  combustion  before  the 
flame  strikes  the  bath,  thereby  bummg  out  the  sulphur  in  the  coal 
to  SOt  gas,  which  passes  up  the  stack.  In  order  to  get  this  com- 
plete combustion  before  striking  the  bath,  some  6  or  8  ft.  are 
necessaty  from  the  end  of  the  burners  to  the  bath. 

31  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  from  the  use  of  pulver- 
ized coal,  as  compared  to  gas  producers,  as  a  fuel  for  open-hearth 
furnaces,  from  observation  of  its  use  up  to  date  are  as  follows: 

a  Since  the  coal  is  of  a  more  even  chemical  composition  all 
the  heat  units  are  consumed  in  the  furnace,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  gas  producer  from  18  to  25  per  cent  of  the  heat  units  are  lost 
in  the  producer  itself  when  converting  the  coal  into  gas.  This  will 
result  m  a  greater  number  of  heats  per  week. 

b  Open-hearth  furnaces  using  powdered  fuel  operate  on  a  very 
low  fuel  consumption  equal  to  the  best  producer-gas  practice,  and 
much  better  than  the  average  of  the  older  plants  in  this  country; 
at  our  plant  about  50  per  cent  less. 

c  Coal  can  be  pulverized  in  plants  of  about  100  tons  daily 
capacity  and  delivered  to  the  furnace  for  approximately  50  cents 
per  ton,  which  is  about  the  same  as  the  costs  for  gasifying  coal 
in  gas  producers. 

d  Although  the  use  of  this  fuel  in  metallurgical  furnaces  has 
been  developed  only  about  75  per  cent,  we  believe  that  this  devel- 
opment is  steadily  increasing.  In  our  plant  the  pulverized-coal 
open-hearth  furnace  has  been  shut  down  oftener  than  our  producer- 
gas  furnace  of  the  same  size,  due  to  checkers  and  slag  pocketa 
filling  up  with  cinders  and  slag,  after  about  80  heats;  we  are 
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gradually  overcomiDg  these  troubles  by  decreasing  the  size  of  our 
uptakes  and  enlarging  the  slag  pockets,  thereby  holding  the  gases 
in  the  furnace  longer  and  passing  them  slowly  through  the  large 
slag  pockets,  so  that  the  heavy  particles  can  settle,  and  now  only 
the  fine  particles  are  going  to  our  checkers,  which  particles  are  being 
blown  off  daily  by  compressed  air.  By  these  means,  we  expect  to 
get  much  longer  life  out  of  our  checkers,  and  consequently  longer 
runs  out  of  the  furnace,  since  the  filling  up  of  the  checkers  has  always 
been  the  deciding  factor  in  the  length  of  run  of  the  furnace.  On 
account  of  this  continued  development,  we  believe  that  inside  of 
six  months  we  will  show  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  production  over 
our  gas-producer  furnaces  of  the  same  size. 

e  Sulphur  does  not  give  us  any  trouble  as  long  as  we  have 
good  draft  and  the  furnace  is  working  hot,  as  we  are  now  using  over 
1  per  cent  sulphur  in  our  coal  and  getting  good  results,  although 
when  checkers  get  clogged  up  and  the  furnace  begins  to  blow,  due 
to  lack  of  draft,  we  have  trouble  with  the  bath  taking  up  sulphur. 
This  takes  place  during  the  last  week's  run  of  the  furnace,  just  be- 
fore it  goes  down  for  repairs. 

/  The  pulverized-coal  open-hearth  furnace  is  under  complete 
control  of  the  first  helper  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  being  used  at 
alt  times,  air  blast  and  temperature. 

g  The  flame,  using  the  same  coal  as  on  gas  producers,  is  hotter, 
which  allows  us  to  use  a  greater  percentage  of  scrap  per  ton  of  steel, 
thus  reducing  the  consumption  of  high-priced  pig  iron. 

h  The  finished  steel  is  quieter  in  the  molds,  due  to  not  being 
overly  oxidized,  as  the  coal  coming  directly  in  contact  with  the 
bath  has  a  greater  reducing  action.  We  feel  reasonably  certain  that 
the  oxidation  losses  are  less  with  pulverized  coal  than  with  producer 
gas,  consequently  the  per  cent  of  product  is  greater.  All  gas-house 
troubles  are  eliminated  (cleaning  fires,  burning  out  flues,  etc.) 
although  the  pulverizing  plant  must  be  given  attention  as  to  dryness 
and  fineness  of  coal. 

i  Up  to  date,  our  refractory  costs  have  been  very  much  greater 
on  our  furnace  using  pulverized  coal  than  on  our  gas-producer  fur- 
naces  and  was  almost  twice  as  great  a  year  or  so  ago,  although  I 
believe  on  account  of  the  steadily  increasing  development  of  the 
'  use  of  this  fuel,  these  refractory  costs  will  be  steadily  decreased. 
As  a  fair  sample,  we  will  consider  the  life  of  the  roof.  When 
ori^nally  installed,  we  got  only  about  100  heats  per  roof,  but  on 
the  last  run  of  this  furnace  we  obtained  232  heats.    I  believe  that. 
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in  time,  the  refractory  cost  will  be  nearly  as  good  &a  gas-producer 
furnaces,  but  never  any  better. 

32  Table  4  shows  a  comparison  of  fuel  costs  for  all  fuels  now 
used  on  open-hearth  furnaces  and  it  will  be  seen  that  natural  gas 
is  not  only  the  ideal  fuel  but  is  the  cheapest  fuel  used.  As  a 
direct  comparison  in  our  plant,  we  will  compare  the  figures  shown 
in  Table  4  imder  gas-producer  and  pulverized  fuels,  using  all  cold 
metal,  or  items  4  and  7. 

33  These  figures  show  500  lb.  coal  per  ton  of  ingots  using  pul- 
verized coal  as  a  fuel,  against  739  lb.  using  producer  gas.  We  have 
also  used  $3.40  per  net  ton  as  the  price  of  coal  for  both  kinds  of 
fuel,  while  we  invariably  use  a  larger  per  cent  of  run  of  mine  at  a 
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cheaper  price  on  the  pulverized-coal  furnace.  The  cost  per  ton  of 
pulverizing  coal  is  50  cents,  against  53  cents  for  gasifying.  This 
gives  us  a  total  cost  of  fuel  per  ton  of  ingot  steel  of  97)  cents  using 
pulverized  coal  against  tl.46  using  producer  gas. 


34  Many  engineers  who  attempted  to  burn  coal  in  pulverized 
form  obtained  unsatisfactory  results,  and  concluded  it  was  "im- 
possible." In  many  of  the  earlier  trials  to  burn  pulverized  coal 
under  boilers  the  usual  method  was  to  install  coal-feeding  devices 
of  some  kind  in  the  furnace  as  it  stood,  with  the  result  that  the  fire 
bricks  melted  down  and  the  tubes  were  plastered  with  unconsumed 
carbon,  ashes  and  soot.    So  destructive  were  the  results  that  we  can 
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hardly  blame  those  making  the  tests,  from  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
they  did.  How  close  som^  were  to  success  was  not  fully  realized. 
Conditions  were  not  ripe.  Today,  results  are  being  obtained  that 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  careful  investigation  and 
consideration. 

35  For  the  proper  combustion  of  coal  under  boilers,  there  are 
five  main  points  which  must  be  given  serious  consideration,  other- 
wise the  burning  of  this  fuel  will  not  be  a  success.  These  five  points 
are: 

a  Coal  fineness 
b  Size  of  combustion  chamber 
c  Necessary  air  opening 
d  Proper  damper  regulation 
e  Clean  tubes 

36  Coal  Fineness.  The  pidverized  coal  should  run  about  96 
per  cent  through  the  100-me^  screen  and  about  85  per  cent  through 
the  200-mesh  screen.  If  it  runs  below  80  per  cent  through  the  200- 
meeb  screen,  we  notice  particles  of  carbon  flying  through  the  air 
inside  of  the  combustion  chamber,  and  these  particles  are  not  com- 
pletely burned  when  the  gases  reach  the  tubes,  and  will  then  deposit 
themselves  on  the  tubes.  Also,  these  heavy  particles  in  the  pulver- 
ized-coal  mixture  will  sometimes  settle  on  the  bottom  of  the  combus- 
tion chamber  and  will  soon  build  up  in  the  shape  of  stalactites.  This 
accumulation  will  continue  to  build  until  the  bottom  of  the  com- 
bustion chamber  continues  to  be  raised,  until  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  Same.  These  built-up  particles  will  then  fuse  into  a  solid 
mass,  which,  in  a  very  short  time,  will  cause  a  shut  down  of  the 
boiler  to  dig  this  fused  mass  out.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  for  the 
successful  burning  of  this  pulverized  fuel  imder  boilers,  to  have 
this  coal  as  finely  pulverized  as  possible. 

37  Size  of  Combusiion  Chamber.  Before  installing,  or  consider- 
ing the  use  of  pulverized  coal  under  boilers,  we  must  first  make  a 
study  of  our  boiler-house  installation  and  know  at  exactly  what  rating 
we  wish  to  operate  these  boilers,  considering  any  peak  load  which 
may  develop.  We  must  then  des^our  combustion  chamber  large 
eaough  to  take  care  of  the  maximum  loads  which  will  be  developed 
from  our  boilers  at  any  time.  After  this  maximum  rating  has  been 
determined,  we  then  figure  our  combustion  chamber  of  a  cubical 
capacity  equivalent  to  approximately  50  cu.  ft.  per  lb.  of  coal  burned 
per  IP'"  I  or  approximately  2J  cu.  ft.  per  hp.  developed  by  boiler. 
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If]ve  decide  to  run  this  boiler  at  150  per  cent  of  this  rating  and  design 
our  combustion  chamber  accordingly,  the  efficiency  will  not  be 
decreased  perceptibly  if  the  boiler  is  run  under  this  150  per  cent  rat- 
ing,  but  if  we  develop  over  a  150  per  cent  of  the  rating,  we  run  into 
Berious  difficulties.  We  have  to  admit  more  coat  and  air  to  the 
boiler  to  devdop  the  greater  rating,  consequently  we  need  more 
combustion  space,  but  not  having  this  combustion  space,  the  flames 
impinge  on  the  brick  work  and  cut  it  away  very  rapidly.  Also, 
combustion  is  not  complete  at  the  time  the  gases  strike  the  bottom 
row  of  tubes  and  consequently  the  gases  will  pass  up  the  stack  ud- 
bumed.  Efficiency  is  tiien  decreased.  If  the  gases  are  not  com- 
pletely burned  by  the  time  they  reach  the  fiist  row  of  tubes,  they 
will  not  bum  later  on  in  the  boiler.  The  size  of  the  combustion 
chamber  should  also  be  so  designed  that  the  velocity  of  the  gases 
should  not  pass  through  this  combustion  chamber  at  a  speed  of 
more  than  6  ft.  per  sec.  The  mixture  of  fur  and  coal  entering  the 
combustion  chamber,  as  stated  above,  should  be  at  as  low  a  pressure 
as  is  possible  to  bring  this  mixture  in  in  suspension;  or,  in  other 
words,  breathe  it  in. 

38  Proper  Air  Opening*.  The  pressure  at  which  the  pulverized 
coal  is  admitted  to  the  furnace  is  as  low  a  pressure  as  can  be  used 
to  carry  this  fine  coal  in  suspension,  and  is,  I  should  say,  about  half 
an  ounce  pressure  at  the  nozzle.  In  some  installations  the  coal 
falls  by  gravity  from  tlie  variable-speed  screw  conveyor,  located 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pulverized  coal  bin,  into  a  fan  air  line 
which  carries  it  into  the  furnace  and  also  supplies  the  necessary 
air  for  combustion.  Some  few  openings  are  placed  in  the  front 
wall  of  the  boiler  to  give  any  additional  air  which  may  be  needed, 
and  a  few  may  also  be  placed  on  the  side  walls  of  the  boiler  to 
protect  the  brickwork  at  times. 

30  In  other  installations  the  amount  of  air  necessary  to  con- 
vey the  coal  into  the  furnace  varies,  according  to  the  rate  at  which 
the  boiler  is  being  operated.  The  balance  of  the  an-  to  bum  the 
coal  properly  is  admitted  through  adjustable  air  openings  in  the 
front,  sides  and  bottom  of  the  combustion  chamber.  These  open- 
ii^  are  made  adjustable  and  are  placed  on  all  sides  of  the  combus- 
tion chamber  to  take  care  of  the  various  grades  of  coal  which  may 
be  used  in  the  boiler  plant.  By  properly  observing  the  combustion 
in  this  chamber,  by  a  little  experience  the  fireman  knows  at  exactly 
what  points  to  give  more,  or  less  air  needed  for  combustion. 
40     Damper  Regulation.    In  order  to  give  the  proper  velocities 
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of  gases  passing  through  the  combustion  chamber,  it  is  i 
that  we  have  very  accurate  damper  regulation  to  take  care  of  the 
various  load  conditions  which  the  boiler  is  to  supply.  The  damper 
should  be  so  regulated  that  we  should  practically  have  a  balanced 
draft  inside  of  the  combustion  chamber  and  only  a  slight  vacuum  in 
the  first  pass,  whije  at  the  damper  itself  we  do  not  want  more  than 
0.10  to  0.15  in.  If  we  have  more  vacuum  than  this,  it  pulls 
our  gases  through  the  combustion  chamber  too  fast,  causing  them 
to  be  unbumed  before  reaching  the  first  row  of  tubes  and  will  then 
build  up  very  fast  on  the  outside  of  these  tubes.  This  very  small 
draft  needed  at  the  base  of  the  stack  wHl  allow  us  to  operate  boilers 
using  pulverized  coal  with  stacks  of  about  30  to  35  ft.  in  height. 

41  Clean  Tubes.  In  order  to  get  the  maximum  evaporation 
from  any  boiler  it  is  necessary  that  the  tubes  be  kept  clean,  both 
inside  and  outeide.  The  keeping  of  the  tubes  clean  inside  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  quality  of  water  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  pul- 
verized coal.  The  keeping  clean  of  the  outside  of  the  tubes  is  very 
necessary  with  the  use  of  pulverized  coal  as  a  fuel,  and  they  should 
be  blown  by  means  of  mechanical  soot  blowers  at  least  every  six 
hours,  and  oftener  if  it  is-  necessary.  Also,  once  every  24  hours  by 
means  of  a  hand-lance  steam  jet  we  should  blow  the  bottom  of  the 
first  row  of  tubes.  These  are  the  tubes  in  which  the  gases  come  into 
contact  first  after  leaving  the  combustion  chamber.  This  material 
can  be  blown  off  easily  if  the  combub^ion  chamber  has  been 
properiy  constructed  and  if  they  are  blown  regularly  as  needed. 
But  if  they  are  not  blown  regularly  this  material  builds  up  and 
accumulates  very  fast  and  in  time  will  become  fused  and  cannot 
be  blown  off. 

42  Another  item  which  might  have  been  included  in  the  five 
main  points  above,  and  might  have  been  called  the  sixth  point,  is 
the  removal  of  ash  which  deposite  at  the  bottom  of  the  combustion 
chamber.  As  spoken  of  above,  this  ash  should  be  removed  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  which  intervals  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
ash  in  the  original  coal.  If  we  do  not  remove  this  ash  regularly,  it 
wilt  build  up  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  fiame,  when  it  becomes 
fused  and  has  to  be  dug  out.  But  if  removed  at  regular  intervals, 
it  can  be  easily  raked  out  with  the  ordinary  boiler-room  ash  rake 
and  will  not  consume  more  than  half  an  hour  per  24  hours,  and  will 
not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  boiler  while  this  is  being  done. 

43  The  following  are  some  advantages  of  pulverized  coal  as  a 
fuel  for  boilers  over  stokers: 
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a  Much  wider  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  coal  usable  is 
obtained  when  burning  coal  in  pulverized  fonn.  Practically  any 
and  all  grades  of  coal  can  be  bumed  in  this  form  with  economy.  No 
stoker  will  satisfactorily  handle  all  grades  of  coal.  Therefore  the 
use  of  pulverized  coal  will  lai^ly  overcome  most  troubles  due  to 
poor  coal,  and  it  is  particularly  desirable  for  this  reason  alone. 

b  The  ability  to  take  care  of  peak  loads  almost  instantaneously. 
In  other  words,  a  pulverized-coal  burning  system  is  much  more 
flexible  than  a  stoker  installation.  Its  flexibiUty  approaches  that  of 
oil  or  natural  gas. 

c  The  amount  of  coal  that  can  be  bumed  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate 
surface  on  stokers  is  limited  so  that  for  increased  capacity  the  boiler 
setting  must  be  spread  out  to  cover  more  area.  When  using  pulver- 
ized coal,  this  condition  does  not  exist,  for  proper  furnace  conditions 
can  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  boiler  setting  or 
the  depth  of  the  combustion  chamber. 

d  By  throwing  a  switch  the  entire  firing  operation  ceases;  an 
advantage  in  case  of  accident  or  emergency. 

e  Ash  is  in  much  better  condition  to  handle.  The  ash  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dust  or  slag  depending  upon  its  melting  point.  This  helps 
to  maintain  constant  furnace  temperature  as  there  are  no  interrup- 
tions to  firing  conditions  on  account  of  cleaning  tires. 

/  Since  there  are  no  grates  used  when  the  fuel  is  bumed  in  pul- 
verized form,  we  experience  no  clinkering  of  grates,  as  in  the  case 
of  stokets,  particularly  after  operating  at  maximum  rating. 

g  Pulverized  coal  is  fired  dry,  containing  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  free  moisture,  whereas  coal  bumed  on  stokers  may  vary  any- 
where from  1  to  10  per  cent,  of  free  moisture  as  fired. 

h  Considerable  less  excess  air  is  necessary  for  complete  com- 
bustion. This  item  is  of  the  utmost  importance  when  making  com- 
parisons. Less  excess  air  means  less  power  for  furnishing  air  supply 
particularly  where  forced  draft  is  used.  With  less  excess  air  the 
stack  losses  are  less.  Lower  grades  of  coal  fired  on  stokers  require 
more  excess  air  as  it  is  quite  difficult  for  the  oxygen  to  get  in  close 
contact  with  the  combustible.  An  air  supply  suflncient  to  furnish 
all  the  air  for  combustion  should  be  available,  although  at  times 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  air  is  necessary  to  be  injected  into  the  fur- 
nace with  the  coal,  the  balance  being  supplied  by  the  induction 
action  of  the  bumer  or  drawn  in  by  the  stack  draft  through  the 
various  adjustable  openings  in  front  and  sides  of  combustion  cham- 
ber.   The  air  going  into  the  furnace  should  be  under  control  to  per- 
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mit  close  regulation  under  all  conditions  of  firing.  Lees  draft  is 
required  for  pulverized-coal-fired  fumacee. 

i  All  the  combuatible  in  the  coal  ta  consumed  when  it  is  burned 
in  pulverized  fonu,  providing  the  furnace  capacity  is  not  exceeded. 
None  of  the  combustible  goes  out  into  the  ash  pile  and  therefore  fires 
are  eliminated  in  the  aah  pile. 

j  There  is  less  erosion  from  sulphur  on  the  boilers  due  to  lees 
moisture  in  the  coal  as  fired,  therefore  high-sulphur  coale  can  be 
bumed  more  readily  and  without  serious  results. 

k  With  furnace  properly  proportioned  and  with  properly 
designed  burning  equipment  smokeless  operation  may  be  main- 
tained indefinitely.  This  is  due  to  complete  combustion  of  all  the 
particles  of  coal  before  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  surface  of 
the  tubes  of  the  boiler. 

44  The  following  few  points  must  be  kept  in  mind  for  the  suc- 
cessful burning  of  pulverized  coal  under  boilers: 

a  A  boiler  furnace  using  pulverized  coal  should  have  as  few 
burners  as  is  possible  consistent  with  good  regulation.  The  burners 
must  be  proportioned  for  the  maximum  rating  of  the  boilers,  and 
they  must  be  adjustable.  Simplicity  of  design  is  desirable.  It  has 
been  found  much  more  desirable  to  introduce  coat  into  the  furnace 
as  far  away  from  the  side  walls  aa  possible  so  that  the  rapid  continu- 
ous expansion  of  the  gases  will  not  develop  high  velocities  in  dose 
contact  with  the  furnace  refractories.  Furnaces  under  boilers  should 
be  proportioned  so  that  the  velocity  of  the  gases  should  not  be 
excessive,  particularly  at  the  smallest  cross-sectional  area  of  the 
furnace.    Vertical  baffles  should  replace  all  horizontal  baffles. 

b  A  boiler  of  any  size  can  be  fired  successfully  with  pulverized 
coal.  Various  designs  and  makes  of  boilers  can  be  readily  arranged 
for  pulverized-coal  firing,  but  those  containing  the  smaller  percent- 
age of  space  for  the  lodgment  of  ash  are  preferable. 

c  Feeders  for  regulating  the  flow  of  pulverized  coal  to  the  fur- 
nace must  be  designed  so  that  at  all  times  the  variation  in  quantity 
will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  speed  of  the  screw  and  no  flood- 
ing allowed.  The  speed  of  the  feeder  should  be  so  regulated  that 
operating  at  its  maximum  r.p.m.  the  supply  of  pulverized  coal  to 
the  furnace  will  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  furnace.  Soot  blowers 
should  be  installed  in  settings  where  pulverized  coal  is  used. 

d  The  equipment  for  using  pulverized  coal  is  standard  for  any 
grade  of  coal  so  far  as  handling,  preparing  and  dehvering  to  the 
furnace  is  concerned.    Only  a  slight  change  is  necessary  in  the  fur- 
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nace  to  take  care  of  coala  of  very  low  volatile  content,  such  as  an- 
thracite, culm  and  coke  breeze,  and  increased  drying  capacity  is 
desirable  when  lignite  coal  is  used.  With  stokers  this  is  not  the 
case  as  the  varying  quality  of  coals  require  different  type  stokers 
to  obtain  highest  efficiency. 

e  The  labor  required  to  operate  a  pulverized-coal  installation 
may  be  of  h^er  class  but  the  number  of  men  required  will  be  less 
in  the  larger  installations  than  that  required  for  a  stoker  installa- 
tion, thereby  affecting  a  saving  in  the  labor  charge  in  favor  of  pul- 
verized coal. 

45  The  following  is  a  report  of  a  test  made  on  a  4684ip.  boiler 
using  pulverized  coal  as  fuel.  This  installation  is  noteworthy  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  high  efficiency  obtained,  but  also  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  made  clear  some  of  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  successful  operation  of  boilers  utilizing  powdered  fuel. 

46  When  the  boiler  was  first  put  into  operation,  a  number  of 
undesirable  conditions  resulted.  An  insufficient  air  supply  caused 
h^h-fumace  temperatures  resulting  in  fusion  of  the  ash  particles 
and  a  consequent  accumulation  of  slag  between  the  tubes,  on 
the  fiunace  walls  and  in  the  ashpit.  The  removal  of  the  molten 
slag  presented  considerable  difficulty.  It  was  also  found  that  the 
combustion  chamber  was  of  insufficient  size.  High  gas  velocities 
resulting  from  insufficient  air  in  the  chamber  tended  toward  de- 
struction of  the  refractory  surfaces  of  the  furnace. 

47  A  new  furnace  was,  therefore,  designed.  The  combustion 
chamber  was  enlarged  and  a  regulated  air  supply  was  provided  for 
by  means  of  a  number  of  auxiliary  air  openings  equipped  with  damp- 
ers.  The  accumulation  of  slag  in  the  pit  was  prevented  by  raising 
the  point  of  admission  of  the  fuel  into  the  furnace.  As  a  result  the 
flame  path  has  been  raised  above  the  base  of  the  pit,  hence  particles 
of  ash  dropping  from  the  flame  are  not  fused.  The  ash,  therefore,  can 
be  drawn  from  the  pit  in  the  form  of  a  powder  and  small  slugs  of  slag. 
Analysis  has  shown  that  the  ash  contains  practically  no  carbon. 

48  Having  established  satisfactory  furnace-operating  condi- 
tions, a  series  of  efficiency  and  capacity  tests  were  conducted  pre- 
liminary to  proving  the  contract  guarantees.  The  brickwork  was 
then  given  a  thorough  trial  by  carrying  the  boiler  at  a  continuous 
rating  of  180  per  cent  over  a  period  of  several  days.  On  August  12 
and  13  a  final  efficiency  test,  the  results  of  which  are  given  below, 
was  run.  The  boiler  is  a  three-pass  water-tube  boiler,  equipped 
with  a  superheater. 
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49  At  this  same  plant  are  other  boilers  fired  by  one  of  the  most 
efficient  types  of  underfeed  stokers.  A  comparison  is  made  between 
results  of  above  teat  and  tests  made  on  the  stoker-fired  boilers. 

PULVERIZED   COAL   VS.    MECHANICAL   STOKERS 

50  Under  this  heading  fuel-preparation  costs  will  first  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  case  of  powdered  coal  this  can  be  classed  under 
three  general  divisions: 

a  The  cost  of  crushing  the  coal.  This  expense  is  the  same  for 
pulverieed-coal  equipment  as  for  stokers. 

b  The  cost  of  drying  and  pulverizing  the  coal.  Although  no 
cost  records  are  available  at  present,  it  is  estimated  that  32  cents 
per  ton  will  cover  this  preparation  cost  on  a  200-ton-per-24-hr.  plant 
using  bituminous  coal  containing  about  12  per  cent  moisture. 

c  The  maintenance  costs  of  the  drying  and  pulverizing  plant. 
This  unit  has  not  been  determined  from  actual  experience;  however, 
it  is  estimated  that  3  cents  per  ton  will  cover  the  maintenance.  In 
stoker  practice  the  maintenance  cost  per  ton  of  fuel  fired  is  close 
to  5  cents  per  ton. 

51  Summarizing  the  above  facts  it  is  evident  that,  with  fuel  at 
15  per  ton,  the  gross  efficiency  shown  by  the  pulverized-fuel  boilers 
will  have  to  exceed  that  shown  by  the  mechanical-etoker-fired 
boilers  by  6  per  cent  in  order  to  offset  coal-preparation  costs.  A  6 
per  cent  deduction  from  a  gross  efficiency  of  85.22  per  cent  results 
in  a  net  efficiency  of  79.22  per  cent  for  the  powdered-coal  burner. 
In  stoker  practice  the  maximum  attainable  gross  efficiency  at  any 
of  our  plants  has  been  80.54  per  cent.  Deducting  the  2.5  per  cent 
for  auxiliary  uses,  the  resulting  net  efficiency  is  78.04  per  cent, 
which  is  lower  by  1.18  per  cent  than  the  figure  obtained  in  pulver- 
ized-fuel practice. 

52  Other  advant^es  resulting  from  the  use  of  pulverized  fuel 
are  summarized  herewith: 

a  Continuous  boiler  operation  at  a  uniform  rating  as  well  as  a 
constant  efficiency  is  made  possible.    At  no  time  is  there  a  loss  in 
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capMHty  due  to  the  clinkering  of  cool  <m  the  grates  or  tbe  rJi^tiing 
of  fires,  as  is  tbe  case  in  stoker  practice. 

b  Heavy  overloads  cao  be  taken  oa  or  dropped  off  in  a  very 
biief  time  tbrouf^  adjustment  of  tbe  coal  feeders  and  the  furnace 
draftB. 

e  From  97  to  98  per  coit  of  the  combustible  in  tbe  ooal  is  utilized, 
r^ardless  of  tbe  quality  of  the  fuel 

d  Tbe  ash-bandling  costs  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  due  to  the 
reduced  volume. 

e  Tbe  baoldng  conditions  when  operating  with  pulverized  coal 
are  somewhat  different  from  thoee  obtained  in  stoker  practice.  By 
stopping  tbe  fuel  supply  and  closing  up  all  dampers  and  auxiliary 
air  inleta  a  boiler  can  be  held  up  to  pressure  for  about  10  hours. 
The  furnace  brick  woilc  having  been  heated  to  incandescence  during 
operation  gives  off  a  radiant  heat  which  is  absorbed  by  tbe  boiler 
rather  than  bong  sent  out  through  the  stack.  Tbe  ease  of  controll- 
ing tbe  fuel,  feed  and  drafts,  the  ability  to  take  on  heavy  overloads 
in  a  brief  time,  tbe  thorough  combustion  of  the  coal  and  tbe  uoifoim 
high  efficiency  obtainable  under  normal  operating  make  pulverised 
ooal  a  most  satisfactory  form  of  fuel  for  central  station  uses. 

53  The  full  story  of  maintenance  expense  is  only  partly  known 
as  yet,  however.  Indications  are  that  no  unusual  difficulties  will 
be  met.  Tbe  cost  of  fuel  preparation  and  labor  for  operating  a 
boiler  room  fully  equipped  with  pulverized-coal-buming  boilers  will 
be  a  question  for  the  engineer  to  decide  for  himself  according  to  his 
particular  conditions.  If  propra-ly  installed  with  respect  to  capacity 
of  storage,  size  of  drier  and  pulverizers,  and  on  a  sufficient  number 
of  boilers  to  properly  and  fully  employ  the  minimum  number  of 
men,  the  pulverized-fuel  installation  wiU  undoubtedly  be  mora  ad- 
vantageous. Tbe  main  item  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  engi- 
neers is  that  tbe  ease  with  which  a  high  efficiency  is  obtuned  and 
tbe  constant  nature  of  that  efficiency,  as  compared  to  the  lack  of 
constancy  of  efficiency  in  a  stoker-fired  boiler,  unless  very  closely 
supervised,  is  the  one  factor  about  the  burning  of  pulverized  fuel 
which  justifies  its  use.  There  b  no  doubt  that  with  a  well-equipped 
plant  burning  pulverized  fuel,  having  all  the  necessary  recording 
and  indicating  instruments  to  guide  the  operators  in  maintaining 
tbe  proper  conditions,  a  lower  cost  of  generating  steam  will  be 
possible  than  has  heretofore  been  tbe  case  in  any  type  of  equipment. 
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It  it  the  purpoie  o}  Ihi*  paper  to  prttent  tho*e  faelt  vAiek  Iht  authort  btUevi 
indieata  Iha  coming  general  adoption  of  pulverixed  eoai  a»  a  fvel  for  boUert.  Since 
ttoker  firing  it  the  most  efficient  method  when  eolid  fveU  are  need,  a  eomporuon  oj 
itoker  and  puivtriied-f'uel  plantt  it  given,  with  particular  Ttferenee  to  FsltobilttVi 
cost,  ailap<aUiitV  and  efficiency.  The  call  of  paimriting  eoal  and  the  eoet  (ff  tUAer 
operation  are  diaateied  in  detail  and  lobfei  ipi>en  Aowing  reeuUt  of  (Mia  on  putwr* 
itedfvd  planlt  and  data  regarding  botier  inslaUationi  luing  puherieed  eoal  a*  a 
fuA. 

'T^HE  authors,  being  of  the  opinioo  that  best  presentHday  prac- 
tice of  firing  boilers  in  power  plants  of  moderate  and  large 
capacity  has  attained  the  maximiim  efficiency  that  might  be  ex- 
pected, believe  that  if  we  are  still  further  to  conserve  the  coal  fields 
of  the  country  and  in  addition  reduce  the  operating  costs  in  the  use 
of  fuel  and  labor,  some  other  method  of  firing  boilers  by  coal  must 
be  adopted. 

2  The  principal  increased  costs  of  power-plant  operation  dur- 
ing the  past  three  or  four  years  have  been  due  to  the  increased  cost 
of  coal  and  labor,  which  in  many  cases  have  alone  added  100  per 
cent  to  the  cost  of  operating  the  boiler  plant.  It  is  also  safe  to  say 
that  the  improvements  in  the  turbo-generators,  condensing  equip- 
ment and  lai^e-eize  steam  units  now  being  used  with  increasing 
boiler  pressure  and  high  superheat  may  possibly  not  permit  of  a 
still  lower  water  rate.  We  must  therefore  turn  to  the  boiler-furnace 
equipment  for  further  reduction  in  operating  costs,  and  the  authors 
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respectfully  submit  the  present  discussion  on  the  use  of  pulverized 
or  powdered  coal  with  a  view  of  demonstrating  a  practical  com- 
mercial solution  of  this  h^hly  important  question. 

3  Although  a  very  great  interest  has  been  aroused  throughout 
this  country  and  abroad  in  the  adaptation  of  pulveriised  coal  to 
boiler  furnaces,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  is  known,  in  a  practical 
way,  of  what  is  actually  being  done,  how  it  is  accomplished,  and 
what  results  have  been  obtained.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
data  and  illustrations  presented  will  prove  of  interest  and  will  call 
forth  discussion  which  will  serve  to  develop  further  this  study  of 
the  best  method  of  reducing  power-operating  costs. 


COMPARISON   OF  STOKER  WITH  POLVEBIZEO-FUEL   PLANTS 

4  Since  the  purpose  of  this  paper  b  to  present  the  facts  which 
indicate  the  coming  general  adoption  of  pulverized  coal  as  a  fuel 
for  boilers,  the  discussion  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  comparison 
with  stoker  firing,  the  latter  being  the  most  efficient  method  in 
general  use  for  burning  solid  fuel  under  boilers. 

5  The  ultimate  adoption  of  a  new  method  depends  entirely  on 
its  overall  commercial  efficiency.  In  the  generation  of  power,  over- 
all efficiency  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  the  following  fac- 
tors: reliabihty,  cost  and  adaptabihty.  A  method  may  acquire  a 
wide  field  if  it  shows  improvement  in  any  one  or  two  of  these  points. 
Improvement  in  all  three  points  leads  to  the  general  superseding  of 
other  methods. 

6  Reliabilily.  Let  us  compare  the  reliability  of  a  pulverized- 
coal  installation  with  that  of  stokers.  This  factor  depends  on  two 
items:  apparatus  for  preparii^  and  presenting  the  fuel  for  combus- 
tion, and  continuity  of  operation  of  the  furnace  itself.  In  a  stoker 
installation  the  first  of  these  includes  the  stoker  itself.  Neglecting 
the  inherent  defects  of  any  system  that  presents  a  metal  mechanism 
to  the  action  of  high  temperatures,  it  may  be  admitted  readily  that 
the  stoker  system  is  satisfactorily  reliable,  with  respect  to  its  appara- 
tus, for  preparing  and  presenting  the  coal  for  combustion. 

7  The  corresponding  mechanisms  for  pulverized  fuel  are  equally 
reliable.  This  fact  is  proved  by  their  widespread  use  for  years 
in  the  cement  industry  and  more  recently  in  an  ever-increasing 
variety  of  industries.  It  should  be  recognized  that  these  mecha- 
nisms are  not  innovations,  but  are  the  result  of  years  of  development 
under  operating  conditions.     Proper  design  of  equipment  by  engi- 
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neers  of  standing  who  are  specialiste  in  thia  line  has  made  negligible 
the  danger  of  dust  explosions,  the  occasional  occurrences  of  which 
in  years  past  have  furnished  ammunition  to  the  opponents  of  pul- 
verized fuel. 

8  The  second  condition  for  reliability  is  the  continuity  of  opera- 
tion of  the  furnace.  Here  again  we  find  an  apparent  balance  be- 
tween stoker  and  pulverized-fuel  installations  during  operation. 
The  advantage  lies  with  pulverized  fuel,  however,  for  several  rea- 
sons. The  mechanism  is  altogether  outside  the  furnace,  hence 
cleaning  and  adjustment  and  the  making  of  the  few  repairs  required 
need  not  interrupt  the  operation  of  the  boiler.  In  case  of  sudden 
necessity  the  fire  may  be  ignited  and  quickly  broi^ht  to  full  inten- 
sity, or  it  may  be  extinguished  ahnost  instantly.  Greater  uni- 
formity of  fiame  and  temperature  is  conducive  to  longer  life  of  the 
furnace  lining  in  a  properly  designed  furnace,  and  to  the  minimimi 
variation  in  furnace  efficiency.  Finally,  the  pulverized-fuel  installa- 
tion relieves  the  power  plant  from  dependence  upon  the  availabiUty 
of  a  certain  grade  of  coal.    Stokers  will  not  handle  all  grades  of  coal. 

9  Cost.  This  second  factor  refers  to  the  cost  per  B.t.u.  de- 
livered to  the  boiler.  The  vacious  items  entering  into  this  cost  by 
the  stoker  system  comprise  power,  repairs  and  maintenance,  labor, 
interest  on  investment,  depreciation,  insurance  and  taxes. 

10  With  pulverized-coal  equipment  the  cost  of  fuel  for  the 
drier  should  be  added  to  the  preceding  items.  A  moment's  considera- 
tion will  show  that  this  item  must  be  taken  care  of  in  the  furnace  of 
a  stoker-fired  boiler  and  that  it  is  clearly  cheaper  to  remove  the  ex- 
cess moisture  cont«Dt  from  the  coal  in  a  drier,  from  which  the  gases 
leave  at  very  low  temperature,  than  in  the  furnace  itself,  where  the 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  damps  the  fire,  increases  the  content 
of  inert  gases  and  at  the  same  time  carries  off  a  very  perceptible 
amount  of  heat. 

11  Returning  to  the  baknced  cost  items,  it  appears  that  these 
show  a  savii^  in  favor  of  pulverized  fuel  in  a  large  power  plant  and 
for  the  stoker  in  a  small  power  plant.  The  figures  in  question  are 
discussed  further  on  in  detail.  It  should  be  noted  that  when  central 
pulverizing  plants  are  built,  they  will  relieve  small  power  plants 
of  the  necessity  for  maintaining  pulverizing  equipment  and  make 
pulverized  fuel  considerably  cheaper  than  stoker-fed  fuel,  regardless 
of  the  size  of  installation.  This  feature  is  already  being  carried  out 
successfully. 

12  The  final  factor  of  the  cost,  furnace  efficiency,  which  gov- 
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ems  aU  the  others,  results  in  all  respects  to  the  advantage  of  pul- 
verized fuel  for  the  following  reasons: 

13  First:  The  fuel  enters  the  combustion  chamber  in  a  finely 
divided  state,  being  introduced  with  air  at  low  pressure,  and  is  ap- 
proximately perfectly  mixed  with  the  air  for  theoretically  perfect 
combustion.  Therefore  no  excess  air  is  required  for  complete  com- 
bustion. The  units  of  heat  taken  up  by  heating  excess  air  reduce 
the  combined  boiler  and  furnace  efficiency.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
a  uniform  fuel  bed  on  a  stoker  or  a  grate  and,  therefore,  impossible 
to  approach  complete  combustion  without  introducing  excess  air. 
Should  it  be  desired  for  other  reasons  to  introduce  excess  air  with 
pulverized  fuel,  it  can  be  done  in  exact  amounts,  evenly  distributed, 
without  affecting  the  uniform  nature  of  the  fiame  and  flue  gases. 
This  uniformity,  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  either  grate  or  stoker 
installations,  means  maximum  efficiency  in  all  parts  of  the  furnace 
and  a  maviTnufn  rate  of  heat  transference  to  the  boiler  throughout 
its  exposed  area.  It  also  means  that  flue-gas  analysis  gives  an  accu- 
rate determination  of  conditions  in  the  furnace,  and  that  control  of 
coal  delivered  and  air  supply  can  be  adjusted  with  great  accuracy. 

14  Second:  In  pulverized  form  all  of  the  combustible  is  burned, 
a  consummation  certainly  impossible  in  lump-coal  firing  by  either 
hand  or  stoker.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  20  to  30  per  cent  of  carbon 
in  ash  refuse  from  grate-  or  stoker-fired  boilers. 

15  Third:  With  pulverized  fuel  there  are  no  standby  losses 
with  change  of  load  or  when  shutting  down,  such  as  banked  fires,  etc. 

16  Fourth:  With  properly  designed  pulverized-fuel  apparatus 
nothing  of  a  mechanical  nature  takes  place  in  the  furnace.  In 
stoker  and  grate  firing  not  only  is  the  mixing  with  the  air  done  in 
the  furnace,  but  the  presentation  of  fresh  surfaces  of  combustible 
to  the  air  supply  must  take  place  by  the  removal  of  the  ash  and 
its  discharge  through  the  grate  bars,  or  the  pressure  must  be  great 
enough  to  force  the  air  supply  through  the  ash  bed, 

17  Adaptainiity.  Let  us  now  consider  the  third  factor  of  overall 
efficiency,  which  is  adaptability.  Pulverized  fuel  is  here  preeminent. 
The  primary  feature  is  the  possibility  of  burning  all  grades  of  fuel 
without  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace.  To  bum  anthracite 
and  very  low  grades  of  fuel  requires  a  furnace  allowing  a  return  flow 
of  the  flame  past  the  incoming  flame,  to  heat  up  the  incoming  fuel, 
and  in  a  furnace  of  this  type  fuel  containing  over  50  per  cent  ash 
has  been  burned  with  high  efficiency.  The  stoker  is  very  much 
restricted  in  comparison. 
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18  The  flexibility  in  the  use  of  pulverized  fuel  is  perfect,  and 
the  fire  may  be  instantly  adjusted  to  suit  any  condition  of  overload 
or  lower  load,  including  the  cutting  in  and  out  of  the  boilers.  The 
paramount  importance  of  this  feature  and  the  utter  impossibility 
of  approaching  it  with  etoker  or  grate  firing  is  readily  evident. 
Furthermore,  the  operation  and  the  determination  of  conditions  for 
c<nnplete  combustioD  may  be  made  automatic,  the  result  being  a 
smokeless  and  sootlees  boiler  plant,  which  is  essential  in  modem 
cities. 

19  Furnace  Design.  A  few  words  on  the  design  of  furnaces 
for  pulverized  fuel  may  be  of  interest.  The  primary  requisite  for 
good  results  is  to  maintain  low  velocities  in  the  furnace.  The  com- 
bustioD  is  no  less  perfect  with  high  velocities,  but  this  will  result 
in  damage  to  the  linings  and  in  their  erosion.  A  fiunace  cubical  in 
shape  usually  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

20  Hie  burners  should  inject  the  coal  under  low  pressure  and 
should  permit  of  varying  the  density  of  the  mixture  in  the  burner 
itself.  Their  location  and  number  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
boiler  and  rating  required,  and  also  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  grade 
of  fuel.  High  boiler  ratings  such  as  are  used  in  modem  boiler  prac- 
tice can  be  obtained  when  desired,  and  such  overratings  should  be 
predetermined  and  the  furnace  volume  deseed  accordingly. 

21  It  will  be  noted  that  pulverized  coal  behaves  more  nearly 
like  liquid  and  gas  fuels  than  it  does  like  lump  coal  and  that  it  b 
in  the  ideal  state  for  burning  with  the  hi^est  possible  efficiency. 
It  has  been  shown  that  it  is  superior  to  lump  coal  as  regards  all  three 
factors  of  overall  efficiency  and  these  statements  are  susceptible 
of  proof  upon  iovestigation.  The  novelty  of  the  pulverized-fuel 
plant  is  rapidly  b^inning  to  disappear,  and  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  all  obtainable  coals  are  apparently  becoming  more  inferior  in 
quahty,  the  interest  in  the  use  of  pulverized  fuel  is  very  general 
throughout  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

22  In  Table  1  will  be  found  an  itemized  statement  of  the  costs 
of  pulverizii^  coal,  and  in  Pars.  34  and  35  some  statements  as  to 
the  cost  of  stoker  operation  for  comparison  purposes.  Table  2  gives 
a  list  of  boiler  installations  using  pulverized  coal  and  Table  3  reports 
of  preliminary  tests  made  on  some  of  the  pulverized-fuel  installa- 
tions now  in  operation.  While  these  do  not  show  the  maximum 
efficiency  to  be  expected  with  the  further  development  of  the  art, 
they  nevertheless  indicate  that  the  inherent  difficulties  have  been 
solved  and  that  at  the  present  moment  pulverized  fuel  is  in  a  posi- 
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tion  to  compete  advantageously  with  any  other  method  of  burning 
solid  fuel  under  boilers. 


COUPARI80N   ON   AN    EFFICIENCY   BASIS 

23  One  of  the  most  prominent  engineers  in  this  country,  a 
memlwr  of  the  Society,  has  stated  that  the  combined  boiler  and 
furnace  efficiency  by  the  month,  day  in  and  day  out,  of  a  modern 
stoker-fired  power  plant  with  the  best  average  plant  operation  is 


TABLE  1     COST  OP  DEUVERINO  PULVERIZED   FUEL  TO  BOILERS 
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not  better  than  from  63  to  65  per  cent,  although  a  carefully  con- 
ducted test  on  one  boiler  and  furnace  migbt  show  during  several 
hours'  run  75  per  cent  efficiency.  This  statement  has  been  con- 
firmed by  other  engineers. 

24  The  results  with  pulverised  fuel  would  be  totally  different. 
There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  a  combined  furnace  and  boiler 
efficiency  of  75  per  cent,  and  even  higher,  could  not  be  maintained 
throughout  the  year,  as  the  operatioa  of  the  plant  would  be  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  that  of  a  fuel-oil  installation,  in  which  stand-by 
losses,  banked  fires,  etc.,  are  almost  entirely  eliminated.  Unques* 
tiooably  there  should  be  a  saving,  under  these  circumstances,  of 
12  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  consumption  in  favor  of  pulverized 
coal,  and  this  reduction,  on  a  basis  of  even  a  2000-boiler-hp.  plant, 
will  show  a  very  fair  return  on  the  investment,  neglecting  the  fact 
that  a  lower-grade  and  cheaper  coal  could  be  used. 
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COST  OP  PULVERIZING   COAL 

25  The  cost  of  pulverizing  the  coal  is  of  piime  importanoe  as 
low  costs  are  essential  for  success  and  are  achieved  when  the  quan- 
tity used  per  day  of  24  hours  exceeds  100  tons.  The  cost  of  pul- 
verizii^  is  mode  up  of  a  number  of  items  as  follows: 

Power  Interest 

Repairs  and  maintenance  Depreciation 

Coal  for  dryii^  Insurance  and  taxes 
Labor 

26  Power.  The  power  required  m  an  up-to-date  pulverized-coal 
plant  is  from  12  to  13  kw-hr.  per  net  ton  of  coal  crushed,  dried  and 
pulverized.  The  additional  power  required  for  transferring  the  coal 
to  the  point  of  use  and  feeding  it  to  the  boilers  will  vary  consider- 
ably, depending  upon  the  distance  transported,  the  size  and  number 
of  the  boilers,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  operate.  The 
power  required  for  this  latter  purpose  varies  between  4  and  6  kw-hr. 
per  net  ton,  so  that  the  total  power  for  the  entire  process  from  the 
track  and  storage  delivered  to  the  boilers  is  17  or  18  kw-hr.  per  net 
ton.  In  the  following  paragraphs  the  cost  of  power  has  been  as- 
sumed at  J  cent  per  kw-hr. 

27  Repairs.  The  item  of  repairs,  including  material,  labor  and 
general  upkeep  of  the  plant  or  maintenance,  for  the  entire  pulveriz- 
ing plant  and  burning  equipment  will  vary  from  7  to  10  cents  per 
net  ton  of  coal  handled.  The  figures  depend  upon  local  conditions, 
and  the  she  and  general  arrangement  of  the  entire  installation. 

28  Driir  Fuel.  The  item  of  coal  for  drying  depends  directly 
upon  the  percentile  of  moisture  and  upon  the  price  of  coal.  Ordi- 
narily only  from  1  to  1}  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  coal  used  is 
required  for  drying.  Assuming  coal  to  have  an  average  of  7  per 
cent  moisture  as  received  and  the  cost  to  be  S2.50  per  net  ton,  the 
cost  per  net  ton  of  drying  the  coal  will  be  3  cents.  At  15  per  net 
ton  the  cost  of  the  drier  coal  will  be  6  cents. 

29  Labor.  This  item  is  the  greatest  variable  in  connection 
with  the  pulverizing  of  coal,  due  to  the  increased  output  that  can 
be  obtained  in  lai^r  plants  per  man  employed.  It  is  also  subject 
to  local  rates  of  w^es.  For  example,  assuming  labor  at  40  cents 
per  hour,  a  plant  of  100  tons  daily  capacity,  properly  designed  and 
equipped,  will  require  approximately  34  labor  hours  to  prepare  the 
fuel  and  deliver  it  to  the  conveyors,  whereas  in  a  plant  having  a  daily 
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capacity  of  1000  tons,  approximately  115  labor  houra  are  required. 
Therefore  the  labor  cost  would  be  14  cents  per  net  ton  in  a  100-ton 
plant,  only  4  cents  per  net  ton  in  a  1000-ton  plant,  and  as  low  as 
2)  cents  per  net  ton  in  a  plant  of  5000  tons  daUy  capacity. 

30    Interest.    The  interest  item  is  based  on  6  per  cent  of  the 
entire  investment,  and  the  cost  of  the  pulverized-coal  pUnt  and 
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burning  equipment  will  of  course  vary  considerably  with  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  plant  is  installed.  Roughly  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  actual  investment  will  vary  from  $12.80  per  kw.  output 
in  a  5000-kw.  plant  down  to  fl.80  per  kw.  in  a  50,000-kw.  plant 
and  $4.12  in  a  100,000-kw.  plant  (assuming  a  turbo-generator  water 
rate  of  16  lb.  and  continuous  boiler  and  furnace  efficiency  of  75 
per  cent). 
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31  All  these  figures  in  relation  to  cost  are  based  on  the  present 
high  prices.  The  investment  required  for  a  5000-kw.  plant  using 
100  tons  of  pulveriaed  coal  daily  is  approximately  t64,000  and  for 
a  50,000-kw.  plant  using  1000  tons  of  pulverized  coal  daily,  approxi- 
mately (240,000,  so  that,  on  a  basis  of  6  per  cent  and  allowing  for 
365  days'  continuous  operation,  the  interest  item  will  vary  from 
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10)  cents  per  net  ton  in  a  100-ton  plant  down  to  3.9  cents  per  ton 
in  a  1000-ton  plant. 

32  Deprecudion.  Depreciation  in  a  coal-pulverizing  plant  is 
usually  calculated  as  follows:  The  life  of  the  building  b  considered 
as  40  years,  of  the  coal  driers  as  15  years  and  of  the  balance  of  the 
equipment  as  20  years.  With  a  100-ton  pulverized-coal  plant  and 
burning  equipment  the  depreciation  item  will  be  approximately  12 
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cents  per  net  ton,  and  in  a  plant  of  1000  tons  daily  capacity  it  will 
be  approximately  4  cents  per  net  ton. 

33  Taxes  and  Insurarux.  Taxes  and  insurance  are  based  on 
2  per  cent  of  the  entire  investment  and  for  a  100-ton  plant  this  item  is 
approximately  3^  cents  per  ton  and  for  a  1000-ton  plant,  1.3  cents 
per  ton.  Summarizing,  the  foregoing  results  show  that  the  total 
cost  of  pulverizing  and  delivering  pulverized  coal  to  boilers  is  ap- 
proximately as  given  in  Table  1.  The  cost  of  the  pulverizing  equip- 
ment complete  compares  favorably  with  the  stoker  equipment  when 
everything,  such  as  coal-  and  ash-conveying  machinery,  etc.,  is  taken 
into  consideration,  and  in  large  plants  it  is  considerably  less. 

COST   OP   STOKEB   OPERATION 

34  The  equipment  required  for  a  first-class  stoker  installation 
must  necessarily  be  taken  into  consideration  when  making  a  com- 
parison of  the  costs  of  the  different  installations.  The  cost  of  pul- 
verizing is  an  item  of  expense  which  must  be  included  with  the  cost 
of  the  fuel,  and  since  it  includes  the  complete  handling  of  the  coal, 
the  expense  of  crushing,  handling,  power,  repairs,  maintenance, 
interest,  taxes  and  insurance  covering  the  stoker  equipment  must 
also  be  considered  when  making  comparisons. 

35  Stoker  installations  and  operation  are  expensive  and  the 
investment  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  required  for  a  pul- 
verizing equipment  in  plants  of  10,000  kw.  and  upward.  For 
example,  in  a  plant  using  1000  tons  in  24  hours  the  cost  of  operation 
will  be  approximately  as  follon's: 

Power  for  stoker,  2  per  cent  of  the  total  boiler  bp.  developed . .  1180.00 

Power  for  fans,  2  per  cent  of  the  boiler  hp.  developed 180.00 

Coal  handling,  100  kw.  at  }  cent  per  kw-hr 18.00 

Labor  for  coal  handling,  2  men  per  shift  and  3  shifts  at  40  cents 

per  hour , 19.20 

Repurs  for  stokers  at  30  cents  per  boiler  hp.  per  annum 17.50 

Repairs  for  coal-handling  equipment 10.00 

$424:70 
Total  cost  per  net  ton $0,425 

To  this  must  also  be  added  the  cost  of  fuel  used  to  heat  the  moisture 
in  the  coal,  interest,  depreciation,  insurance  and  taxes,  showing 
that  even  on  a  basis  of  equal  efficiency  the  cost  of  operating  a  pul- 
veriaed-coal  equipment  is  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing an  equivalent  stoker  installation.  It  should  be  stated  that  the 
figures  just  given  are  based  on  present  average  results  in  both  cases. 
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DISCUSSION 


The  following  dbcussion  on  pulverized  fuel  applies  to  the  preced- 
ing papers,  Nos.  1701  and  1702,  which  were  discuBAed  jointly  at 
the  meeting. 

Thouas  a.  Mah8H  (written).  The  writer  would  preface  hia 
discussion  by  the  statement  that  the  general  proposition  of  tak- 
ing raw  coaT  with  all  of  its  by-products  and  preparing  it  to  the  most 
expensive  size  (pulverized)  and  then  burning  the  raw  coal  and  lomng 
the  by-products,  appears  to  be  a  move  very  much  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Pulverized  coal  has  a  field,  no  doubt;  for  instance,  such 
fuels  as  lignites  which  cannot  be  burned  on  stokers.  This  field  is 
hmited,  however,  for  chain  grates  are  now  developed  to  bum  lignites 
containing  frcnn  30  to  35  per  cent  moisture,  which  embraces  practi- 
cally all  but  those  of  the  North  Dakota  field. 

Pulverized  fuel  is  adaptable  to  certain  processes  as  the  cement 
process  and  certain  metallurgical  processes.  In  substantiation  of 
its  adaptability  for  steam  boilers,  however,  the  paper  by  Messrs. 
Scheffler  and  Bamhurst  represents  pulverized  fuel  at  ita  best,  hints 
at  not  a  drawback  or  trouble,  submits  tests  of  four  or  five  hours' 
duration  and  evidently  not  made  under  the  A.S.M.E.  code,  and 
contrasts  stokers  of  the  most  expensive  type  to  operate  as  to  power 
to  drive  and  as  to  power  for  fans.  If  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  such 
extremities  to  make  a  comparable  showing  for  pulverized  fuel,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  is  on  a  competitive  basis  with  modern  auto- 
matic stokers  and  furnaces. 

The  following  discussion  and  questions  are  submitted  in  the 
hope  that  the  full  answers  thereto  will  provide  facts  on  which  to 
base  conclusions  in  accordance  with  the  Society's  past  standards. 

Reliability.  Under  the  item  of  "Reliabihty"  in  the  above- 
mentioned  paper  it  is  stated  unqualifiedly  that  the  mechanisms 
for  pulverizing  fuel  are  equally  reliable  with  those  for  crushing 
coal  for  stokers.  The  extra  equipment  necessary  for  this  exceed- 
ingly elaborate  preparation  of  the  fuel  is  another  link  to  the  mechan- 
ism (and  a  high-speed  one  at  that),  and  I  think  no  engineer  will 
agree  that  the  combination  of  a  crusher  system  and  a  pulverizing 
system  is  as  reliable  as  a  crusher  alone.  Even,  if  this  complex 
system  were  as  reliable  as  a  crusher,  which  it  is  not,  the  station 
dependent  on  pulverized  fuel  would  suffer  shutdowns  imless  the 
crusher  and   pulverizer   equipment   were   duplicated.     The   writer 
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understands  that  cement  plante  are  usually  equipped  with  duplicate 
pulverizing  systems.  This  will  all  have  a  bearing  on  investment 
charges. 

Further,  it  is  stated  in  the  paper  that  all  grades  of  coal  can  be 
used.  There  are  stokers  which  have  limitations  only  on  anthracite 
or  coke  breeze  and  in  this  connection  the  question  arises  as  to  whether 
a  pulverized-coal  furnace  and  burner  designed  for,  say,  bituminous 
35  per  cent  volatile  will  bum  anthracite  or  coke  breeze.  I  ask  this 
because  in  one  of  our  other  technical  societies  it  is  a  matter  of  recent 
record  that  for  burning  low-^rade  anthracite  or  coke  breeze  in  pul- 
verized form,  reversal  of  the  flame  is  necessary,  a  firing  method  not 
suitable  for  the  richer  bituminous  coals.  It  was  also  brought  out 
that  with  coke  breeze  or  anthracite  cubn  the  fire  was  unresponsive 
and  the  load  had  to  be  varied  to  suit  the  fire  rather  than  the  fire  to 
suit  the  boiler  load.  What  occurs  when  a  rich  high-^ade  fuel  is 
used  in  a  furnace  and  burner  designed  for  low-grade  fuels? 

Adaptability.  Under  this  heading  the  authors  state  that  the 
primary  feature  is  the  possibihty  of  burning  all  grades  of  fuel  with- 
out affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace.  In  order  for  this  to  be 
true,  it  is  necessary  to  bum  the  50  per  cent  ash  coal  with  no  more 
excess  air  than  the  3  per  cent  ash  coal  and  suffer  no  more  ashpit 
loss  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  The  writer  therefore 
specifically  aaks  if  the  50  per  cent  ash  coal  requires  in  practice  no 
more  air  than  the  3  per  cent  ash  coal.  When  50  per  cent  ash  coal 
is  used  the  sensible  heat  of  this  amount  of  refuse  leaving  the  furnace 
chamber  is  in  itself  an  item  which  will  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  fur- 
nace. Can  efficiencies  be  independent  of  these  items?  The  tests  show 
wide  variation  in  efficiencies.    What  causes  these  wide  variations? 

Chain  grates  are  burning  coals  containing  35  per  cent  ash  and 
producing  some  excellent  results,  and  have  been  for  years.  It  would 
be  desirable  along  with  this  statement  by  the  authors  regarding 
high-ash  fuels  for  them  to  submit  figures  of  tests  with  over  28.4 
per  cent  ash,  which  is  rather  a  low  percentage  as  compared  with 
chain-grate  practice  with  western  fuels. 

As  to  flexibiUty  with  pulverized  coal,  the  writer  has  seen  cases 
^where  the  furnace  became  unresponsive  when  forced.  There  is 
certainly  no  evidence  in  the  paper  to  indicate  that  the  pulverized- 
fuel  burner  is  quickly  responsive  over  a  wide  range  of  loads;  in 
fact  the  evidence  is  much  to  the  contrary,  for  of  all  the  tests  referred 
to,  the  maximum  overload  indicated  is  188  per  cent,  which  is  not 
considered  a  high  overload  in  modem  specifications  and  practice. 
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Furnace  Design.  Under  this  heading  the  tests  of  Table  3  arc 
referred  to.  Testa  of  four  or  five  hours'  duration  should  not  be 
included  in  an  A.S.M.E.  paper.  E£Sciencies  of  from  70  to  80  per  cent 
are  sdiowQ  here.  Starting  and  stopping  conditions,  suipng  of  water 
in  the  boiler  and  other  items  are  so  uncertain  as  to  make  these  short 
tests  absolutely  unreliable.  Under  similar  conditions,  testa  of  100 
per  cent  efficiency  and  even  higher  are  frequently  made. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  writer  would  inquire  if  in  the  test  of 
April  16,  1917,  at  Seattle,  the  heating  value  of  the  coal  was  deter- 
mined by  a  calorimeter  or  was  it  assumed.  The  even  figure  of  10,000 
simply  suggests  estimated  figures. 

What  great  difference  brought  about  the  marked  increase  in 
efficiency  between  the  December  4  and  December  12,  1917,  tests 
at  Chanute,  Kan.?  This  wide  difference  is  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  of  uniform  efficiencies,  regardless  of  operatives,  coal  or 
other  items. 

On  the  January  28,  1918,  test  at  Chanute,  Kan.,  of  25  days' 
duration,  were  the  water  and  coal  weighed?  Did  the  boiler  operate 
this  long  without  the  blow-off  being  opened,  or  if  the  boiler  was 
blown  down,  how  was  the  blow-off  discharge  measured? 

Teste  of  April  26  and  28  at  Parsons,  Kan.  Some  testa  were 
made  at  this  plant  simply  by  measuring  the  coal  in  a  spiral  con- 
veyor. Was  this  done  in  this  instance  or  were  the  coal  and  water 
properly  we^ed?  The  writer  has  a  record  of  other  tests  made  at 
this  plant,  as  follows: 


Horsepower  Developed 

ISe  53.9 

IM  73.5 

230  67.8 

247  67.4 

606  61 

356  W.O 

230.6  71.6 

These  results  indicate  the  possibihty  of  low  efficiencies  on  tests 
with  pulverized  fuel.  What,  then,  may  we  expect  in  daily  opera- 
tion? Why  should  we  pick  only  favorable  tests  for  comparative 
figures? 

On  the  t«8t  of  April  26,  should  not  the  percentage  of  rating  be 
given? 
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The  writer  is  surprised  at  the  high  calorific  value  of  the  slush 
antliracite  in  all  teste  reported,  as  it  has  the  highest  heat  value 
of  any  coal  in  the  tabulation.  We  should  not  confuae  this  with 
low-grade  anthracite,  which  contains  less  than  9000  B.t.u. 

The  complete  data  of  temperatures,  draft  and  COi,  together  with 
methods  of  measuring  fuel  and  water,  should  be  given  for  these  tests. 

Referring  to  the  statement  that  a  modem  stoker-fired  power 
plant  with  the  best  average  plant  operation  obtains  an  efficiency 
of  not  better  than  63  to  65  per  cent,  while  carefully  conducted  tests 
show  75  per  cent  efficiency,  the  writer  suggests  that  the  authority 
for  this  statement  be  mentioned  so  that  full  credit  can  be  given. 
This  may  be  true  with  some  types  of  stokers  not  completely  auto- 
matic but  dependent  largely  on  the  firemen's  skill.  With  the  chain- 
grate  type,  however,  it  is  far  from  true,  in  fact  the  chain-grate 
plant  operates  within  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  test  figures,  and  test 
figures  with  modem  chain-grate  furnaces  nm  frequently  in  excess 
of  75  per  cent  net  efficiency.  It  has  always  been  a  feature  of  chain, 
grate  performance  that  daily  operating  results  approach  very  doeely 
to  maximum  test  efficiencies  with  no  deductions  to  be  made  for  fans 
or  other  auxiliaries.  The  fuel  costs  for  modem  chain^rate  power 
stations  may  be  adduced  to  confirm  this  fact. 

The  authors  have  selected  for  their  comparison  those  types  of 
stokers  with  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  h^  operating  efficiencies, 
whereaa  if  the  comparison  were  made  with  completely  automatic 
stokers  Buch  as  chain  grates,  the  statement  made  of  the  operating 
advantage  becomes  void,  as  chain  grates  are  evidently  more  capable 
of  reproducing  test  results  in  daily  operation  than  the  pulverized 
fuel  furnace. 

Cost  of  Pulverizing  Coal.  Under  the  item  of  Drier  Fuel  the 
writer  notes  that  all  costs  are  based  on  only  7  per  cent  moisture 
and  yet  many  of  the  fuels  mentioned  in  the  tests  contain  more 
than  7  per  cent.  Comparatively  few  fuels  have  as  low  as  7  per 
cent  moisture,  particularly  west  of  Pittsbui^.  The  figures  nm 
from  10  to  40  per  cent  in  the  westem  section  of  the  country,  figures 
of  15  per  cent  predominating.  The  writer  suggests  therefore  that 
the  drying  coal  cost  should  be  doubled. 

Iniereit.  As  mentioned  earUer,  the  pulverizing  equipment 
should  be  dupUcated  to  prevent  shutdowns,  which  would,  of  course, 
raise  the  equipment's  interest  charge.  There  are  some  uncertainties 
regarding  the  cost  of  this  equipment,  as  some  of  the  plants  men- 
tioned are  reported  to  have  cost  several  times  the  figures  quoted 
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in  the  paper.  The  writer  would  therefore  safeguard  this  ^ure  by 
making  it  at  least  three  times  that  used  by  the  authors. 

Depreciation.  In  figuring  deprecbition,  everything  should  be 
limited  to  10  years,  inasmuch  as  we  have  all  seen  three  or  four  com- 
plete changes  in  power-plant  equipment  in  the  last  30  years  and 
are  likely  to  see  the  same  in  the  next  30  years.  To  figure  that  the 
fuel-pulverizing  building  has  a  useful  life  of  40  years  is  making  a 
pretty  strong  effort  to  show  up  pulverized  fuel  in  a  favorable  light. 

The  writer  would  therefore  recalculate  Table  1  as  given  below. 

TABLE  1   COST  OF  DELrVERlNO  PCLVERIZED  FUEL  TO  BOILER 


lOO-ton  pl«it. 
doUnpo 
D«t  Ion 

lOOHoo  plank 
dolbnixr 
DM  too 

Fowcr  kt  1  ooot  p«r  kw-br.  utd  IT  kw-hc.  p«r  too 
l«bot  »t  BO  omU  p«r  honi  <«  emto  too  low). . . . 

Dri«  cod  >t  tS  toD  ddivend  (16%  TUO) 

Raiain  (do  data  —  aMMpt  autbon') 

ficu^bj'S 

0.12T6 
0-17S 

0.12 

10.4025 
0.36 

•i.ao2« 

0.1876 

0.13 
0.07 

fO,307S        ' 
0-117 

0-18 

I0.6178 

>  In  aiiitiDi  plBBla  of  500  to  600  toni  diuly  ospacit)'  this  fisim  is  raportcd  to  actually  b« 
or  mora  per  ton,  indioatlDB  that  In  actual  prautioc  and  oparation  ntany  Inddenlal  ilema  ol 
it  BnCer  whioh  hta  not  ahown  ~ 


Cost  of  Stoker  Operation.  In  making  this  comparison,  the  authors 
have  again  selected  those  types  of  stokers  which  show  highest  operat- 
ing costs  and  cause  the  pulverized-fuel  installation  to  benefit  by 
contrast. 

The  power  to  drive  some  types  of  stokers  may  be  as  high  as 
2  per  cent.  Chain  grates  require  but  i^a  of  1  per  cent.  Power  for 
fans  with  those  types  of  stokers  requiring  fans  may  be  2  per  cent  of 
the  power  developed.  Chain  grates  have  no  fans,  so  this  item  is 
eliminated.  Coal  handling  would  seem  to  be  an  item  which  would 
cancel  out,  as  it  should  cost  no  more  to  deliver  coal  to  the  stoker 
hoppers  than  to  the  pulverizer.  However,  accepting  these  figures 
on  the  authors'  basis,  we  have  as  follows  per  1000  tons  of  coal: 
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Power  for  stokers,  1  hp.  per  1000  developed;    chain-grate 

pr&ctice,  20  cenU  per  1000  lb.  of  ateam S  4. 00 

Power  for  fans,  stoDdard  chain^rate  practice  0.0 

Coal-handliiiE  power  (accept  authors'  figures) 18. 00 

Labor  for  coal  handling  (accept  authors'  figuree) 19 .  20 

Repairs  for  stokers  (accept  authors'  figures) 17. 50 

Repurs    for    coaJ-handling    equipment    (accept    authors' 

figures) 10.00 

SOS. 70 
Total  cost  pernet  ton 10.0687 

We  have,  therefore,  an  additional  cost  of  from  55  cents  to 
tl.l3  per  ton  against  the  pulverized-fuel  plant,  a  figure  tliat  cannot 
be  made  up  by  increased  efficiency,  for  it  must  be  realized  that  many 
stoker  installations  have  given  performances  within  5  per  cent  of 
the  highest  theoretically  possible. 

Now  as  to  some  of  the  items  not  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Scheffler 
and  Bamhurst  in  their  paper. 

FtTie  Ash.  The  writer  understands  that  from  60  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  ash  carries  over  to  lodge  in  tubes  and  combustion  chambers, 
but  mostly  goes  out  of  the  chimney  to  scatter  over  the  surrounding 
country.  This  may  by  comparison  not  be  objectionable  in  a  cement 
mill  or  in  some  of  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  list  of  installations, 
but  it  is  evident  that  if  the  Conunonwealth  Edison  Company  of 
Chicago  were  to  scatter  fine  ash  from  the  5(X)0  or  more  tons  of  coal 
they  bum  daily,  say  600  to  8(K)  tons  of  ash,  it  would  create  a  condi- 
tion compared  to  which  the  worst  smoke  fog  would  seem  like  a  para- 
dise. 

Slag.  Some  installations  have  encountered  trouble  due  to  the 
fine  ash  slagging  in  the  tubes.  The  writer  would  inquire  how  prev- 
alent this  is,  how  it  is  overcome  or  prevented  and  what  influence 
high  boiler  ratings  seem  to  exert  on  it. 

The  refuse  from  pulverized-fucl  firing  contains  some  combusti- 
ble. It  has  been  reported  that  the  slag  containing  this  combustible 
causes  damage  to  ashpits.    Is  this  a  serious  item  of  maintenance? 

It  is  reported  that  pulverized  fuel  if  stored  will  pack  and  be- 
come difficult  to  handle.  Where  the  container  is  jarred  or  vibrated 
this  action  is  reported  to  increase.  How  serious  is  this  action? 
Does  it  interfere  with  the  use  of  stored  powdered  coal?  Does  it 
preclude  its  use  on  shipboard? 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Harrison's  paper,  the  coals  he  states  as 
most  suitable  seem  to  have  (a)  less  than  10  per  cent  ash,  (f»)  volatile 
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30  to  40  per  cent,  (c)  low  aulphur,  and  (d)  high  melting  point  of 
ash.  This,  of  course,  means  a  very  choice  bituminous  coal.  Such 
fuel  commands  a  high  price  in  any  market,  much  higher  per  1000 
B.t.u.  than  the  high-sulphur,  high-ash  fuels  frequently  competing- 
For  instance,  there  are  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  coab  containing  18  to 
20  per  cent  ash,  30  per  cent  volatile,  6  to  8  per  cent  sulphur,  with 
the  fusion  point  of  ash  at  1900  deg.  fahr.  The  writer  would  inquire  as 
to  whether  in  the  present  state  of  the  art  this  fuel  could  be  com- 
mercially used  to  develop,  say,  150  per  cent  rating  from  a  boiler  by 
means  of  pulverization. 

It  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  opinioD  that  lignites  cannot  be  burned 
on  stokers.  The  writer  would  rectify  this  at  once.  Lignites  and 
sub-bituminous  coals  are  being  burned  and  producing  high  efficiencies 
and  capacities.  The  following  results  of  a  few  tests  will  substan- 
tiate this  statement. 


Colo. 

Li«. 

T«. 

Monl. 
Sub- 
Bit. 

Mont. 
Sub- 

Mont. 
Sub- 

MoBt. 

Bit. 

Mt               ^t 

».T3 

33.23 
8511 

ii.na 

Gmn 
B  A  W 

0.232 

128 
60. T 

30.00 

25.15 

ia,3U 
Grno 

32 
0.32 

m'" 

38.44 
32.50 

11,073 
Or«D 
B  A  W 
38.01 
0.167 

146,8 
72 

15.28 
38.07 

eii8 

10.763 
GrMl 
B  A  W 

38.00 
0.221 

209,1 
76.0 

30.91 
12.58 
»5fi3 
11.376 
GrMD 
BA  W 
30.« 
0.17 

181,8 

77.8 

20  68 

Co»lp«r*q.  ft-parhr..  lb 

35.31 

Coo,bin«irfBd«cy,p«™t 

78. Ot 

The  abihty  to  bum  these  coals  is  a  development  of  the  last  few 
years,  and  has  opened  up  a  wonderful  fuel  field  to  chain  grates. 
Some  of  these  fuels  contain  as  high  aa  30  per  cent  mositure,  in  which 
case  the  drying  cost  when  pulverized  fuel  is  used  would  be  4f  times 
those  given  in  Table  1  and  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  pul- 
verized-fuel  installation  to  obtain  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  100  per  cent  efficiency  to  be  on  a  competitve  basis. 

Moreover,  these  fuels  do  not  at  this  time  comniaiid  a  price  any- 
where near  $5  per  ton,  so  that  the  cost  of  drying  and  pulverizing 
represents  probably  about  25  per  cent  of  the  fuel  cost,  a  figure  not 
to  be  regained  by  increased  efficiency. 
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Reference  is  made  to  the  use  of  low-grade  refuse  around  the 
mines,  as  at  Lykens,  Fa.  Mr.  Sheffler  and  Mr.  Bamhurst  also 
refer  to  this  same  fact  in  their  paper.  The  coah  they  mention,  how- 
ever, have  calorific  values  not  only  far  beyond  the  average  idea  of 
culm  piles  (l^i^OO  to  15,400  B.t.u.),  but  are  good  enough  to  be  used 
to  advertise  the  coal.  Certainly  no  western  fuels  and  few  mid- 
western  fuels  will  equal  these  supposedly  refuse  coals. 

It  should  be  understood  that  when  a  chain-grate  engineer  refers 
to  low-grade  coal,  he  certainly  has  in  mind  fuel  containing  less 
than  9000  B.t.u.,  dry  basis.  No  such  fuels  seem  to  be  discussed 
even  as  refuse  fuels  in  pulverized-fuel  practice. 

Mr.  Harrison  bases  his  costs  of  pulverizing  on  pre-war  labor 
prices  (30  cents  per  hour  for  millers,  20  cents  for  firemen  and  com- 
mon labor),  war  coal  prices  (which  is  not  consistent  with  20-cent 
labor),  and  7  per  cent  moisture  in  the  fuel.  His  figures  for  labo^ 
should  be  doubled.  For  average  fuels  the  moisture  percentage  should 
be  doubled,  and  for  the  real  field  as  mentioned  by  the  author  at 
least  quadrupled  for  coal  with  30  to  35  per  cent  moisture. 

Referring  now  to  (a)  under  Pulverized  Coal  vs.  Stokers,  the 
writer  would  inquire. if  a  furnace  suitable  for  lignite  will  handle 
anthracite.  High  overloads  are  spoken  of  freely  and  he  would 
also  inquire  just  what  ratings  have  been  sustained  or  even  reached 
to  confirm  this. 

Stokers  are  criticised  in  (c)  as  requiring  more  area  for  high  over- 
loads than  pulverized -fuel  burners.  Has  this  been  proved  to  be 
commercially  true?  With  chain  grates  and  coals  such  as  mentioned 
in  the  average  pulvcrized-fuel  test,  ratings  of  over  250  per  cent  are 
sustained  for  long  periods,  and  peaks  swung  for  short  periods  beyond 
this  rating.  Have  any  pulverized-fuel  installations  so  far  equaled 
this? 

Referring  to  (e),  the  writer  would  state  that  not  only  is  ash,  more 
easy  to  handle,  but  there  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  usual  amount, 
the  remainder  going  out  the  chimney.  This  is  one  item  of  decreased 
cost  that  pulverized-fuel  exponents  seem  loath  to  claim.  We  cer- 
tainly must  overcome  this  difficulty  if  we  are  to  make  pulverized- 
coal  plants  commercially  successful,  as  our  city  and  health  ordinances 
will  soon  put  the  ban  on  this  wide  distribution  of  fine  ash. 

The  writer  would  correct  item  (/)  to  say  that  coal  burned  on 
stokers  may  contain  from  1  to  35  per  cent  of  free  moisture  as  fired. 
As  a  point  of  interest,  he  would  inquire  as  to  how  readily  pulverized 
coal  picks  up  moisture  when  stored. 
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Under  (d)  in  the  following  paragraph  certain  changes  in  the 
furnace  are  mentioned  to  suit  various  coals,  also  rather  extensive 
changes  in  drying  equipment.  This  is  contrasted  with  stoker  prac- 
tice. The  author  presents  as  a  favorable  argument  for  pulverized- 
fuel  burners  that,  with  only  a  slight  change  in  the  furnace  and  some 
increased  drying  capacity,  the  equipment  may  be  changed  from  one 
suitable  for  anthracite  to  one  suitable  for  lignite.  The  writer  would 
inquire  in  what  commercial  fuel  market  or  location  is  this  a  vahd 
benefit.  What  market  receives  both  anthracite  and  lignite  as  steam 
coals? 

Referring  to  the  compariaon  of  costs  given  under  the  heading 
Pulverized  Fuel  vs.  Mechanical  Stokers,  the  writer  would  question 
the  estimated  figure  of  32  cents  and  would  state  that  since  the  in- 
stallation had  its  acceptance  test  ten  months  ago,  the  costs  should 
not  be  concealed,  but  should  be  made  part  of  the  paper. 

Reference  to  Table  1  in  the  complete  paper  would  indicate 
that  pulverizing  cost  would  be 

(a)  For  pulvermng  and  drying  12  per  cent  moisture  coal. .  .90.516 

(b)  Labor  (use  2  times  tabulated  coat)  0.08 

$0,596 

MaintenaDce  (use  author's  estimate) 0. 03 

$0,626 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  existing  installations  of  from  500  to  600 
tons  daily  capacity,  the  cost  of  drying  and  pulverizing  fuel  is  over 
$1  per  ton.  This  makes  pulverized  fuel  prohibitive  for  steam-making 
purposes. 

From  all  the  figures  presented,  some  good  efficiencies  are  indi- 
cated when  high-grade  coals  are  burned  (no  tests  are  presented 
on  low-grade  coals).  The  advantage  in  efficiency,  however,  is  in- 
sufficient to  offset  the  increased  cost  of  preparing  the  fuel,  even 
on  a  basis  of  $5  fuel.  This  causes  the  pulverized-fuel  burner  to 
operate  at  a  loss,  regardless  of  the  efficiency  obtained.  Fuel  costs 
will  have  to  be  from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  before  the  increased 
cost  of  pulverizii^  will  be  justified,  unless  pulverizing  and  drying 
costs  decrease  materially. 

Further,  no  modem  ratings  are  recorded  in  the  paper;  furnace 
and  slag  troubles  are  minimized;  quick  pickups  of  boiler  load  over 
a  wide  range  of  rating  are  not  proved  and  seem  very  problematic; 
ash  from  chimneys  is  at  present  a  prohibitive  feature  in  cities. 
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Fred'k  a.  Schbffleb  (written).  I  canoot  agree  with  Mr 
Harrison  in  his  statement  that  when  a  boiler  is  being  run  with  pul- 
verized coal  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  more  than  0.10  to  0.15  in 
draft  at  the  damper  of  the  boiler,  and  consequently  the  boiler  could 
be  operated  with  stacks  about  30  to  35  ft.  in  height.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least  0.10  in.  in  the  furnace, 
and  that  the  average  water-tube  boilers  have  a  frictional  or  draft 
loss  through  the  boiler  of  about  0.30  in.  when  run  at  rating,  and  when 
run  at  200  per  cent  of  rating  this  draft  loss  is  almost  double,  or 
0.60  in.  Consequently,  the  stack  would  have  to  be  at  least  125 
ft.  in  height  in  order  to  be  sure  that  there  is  sufficient  draft  to  over- 
come the  frictional  resistance  through  the  boiler  and  allow  a  suction 
of  at  least  0.10  in.  in  the  furnace. 

W.  N.  Best  (written).  I  should  like  to  inquire  how  many  open- 
hearth  furnaces  there  are  in  the  United  States  that  are  successfully 
burning  pulverized  coal,  and  for  how  long  a  period  they  have  been 
operated. 

The  Boiler  Test  Code  Committee  of  the  A.S.M.E.  would  Hke 
to  know  of  large  power  plants  that  are  and  have  been  succ^sfully 
burning  pulverized  coal  for  a  period  of,  say,  4  years.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  locate  such  plants  for  some  time  in  order  to  examine 
same  and  secure  some  data  for  the  Society.  I  am  aware  that  many 
plants  have  experimented  with  pulverized  coal  in  the  generating  of 
steam,  but  results  were  very  disappointing. 

At  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Harrison's  paper,  he  states:  "... 
and  the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  crude  oils  which  have  become 
of  too  great  value  for  ordinary  fuel  purposes."  This,  I  think,  is 
misleading,  for  statistics  prove  that  the  production  of  oil  has  never 
before  been  so  great,  and  the  demands  for  it  never  so  great,  as  to- 
day. In  Mexico  alone  there  are  many  reservoirs  as  targe  as  lakes 
filled  with  crude  oil  awaiting  transportation,  and  hundreds  of  wells 
are  capped  awaiting  to  be  turned  on  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  increased  price  of  coal  and  the  liabihty  of  further  increases 
in  its  price  have  compelled  many  boiler  plants  along  the  Eastern 
Coast  to  change  to  oil  as  fuel,  and  many  more  contemplate  changing 
soon.  The  cost  of  oil  is  now  very  attractive  in  boiler  plants  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  only  requires  147  gal.  of  oil  to  represent  a  long  ton 
(2240  lb.)  of  bituminous  coal,  the  coal  having  a  calorific  value  of 
14,000  B.t.u.  per  lb.  One  man  can  fire  and  water-tend  twelve  300-hp. 
boilers.    Oil  is  so  attractive  at  the  present  time  as  a  fuel  along  the 
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Atlantic  Coast  that  I  believe  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  a  year  or  a 
year  and  a  half  until  all  the  larger  power  plants  will  use  Mexican 
oil  as  a  fuel  in  their  boilers. 

It  is  my  opinion  from  close  observation  and  study  that  the  two 
distinct  fields  for  pulverized  coal  are  the  furnaces  of  rotary  kilns 
and  copper  matting  furnaces.  Both  of  these  are  constructed  bo 
that  the  building  is  quite  open,  and  there  is  practically  no  liability 
of  explosioDS  being  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion.  I  believe 
the  lai^e  quantities  of  poor  coat  and  lignite  that  we  have  in  our 
country  can  be  successfully  burned  in  combination  with  oil,  the 
coal  and  lignite  referred  to  being,  of  course,  in  the  pulverized  state. 
By  this  combination  practically  perfect  combustion  can  be  attained 
and  mwntained  at  all  times,  and  this  combination  could  be  of  value 
owing  to  the  low  calorific  value  of  the  coal  and  lignite,  and  the  high 
calorific  value  of  the  oil.  The  process  of  burning  this  combination 
of  fuels  would  not  be  by  mixing  them  tc^ether,  but  each  fuel  should 
be  delivered  separately  to  the  furnace. 

W.  G.  DiHAN  (written).  So  far  as  the  better  grades  of  bitu- 
minous coals  are  concerned,  I  think  that  the  cost  of  drying,  pulveriz- 
ing,  conveying,  feeding  and  the  first  cost  of  the  apparatus,  together 
with  the  fact  that  all  grades  of  fuel  can  be  burned  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  smokelessness  and  efficiency  in  the  regular  stoker  apparatus 
will  restrict  the  use  of  pulverized  coal  for  boiler  purposes  to  special 
cases.  If  low-grade  waste  coal  can  be  utilized  for  pulverized  fuel 
there  is  a  great  field  for  its  use.  There  must  be  some  limit,  however, 
in  the  use  of  low-^ade  fuel,  for  the  cost  of  grinding  would  eat  up 
any  advantage  in  the  economy.  Where  low-grade  fuels  are  high  in 
ash  and  slate  there  should  be  a  limit  to  the  proportion  that  one  can 
afford  to  grind.  The  use  of  high-ash  coal  will  be  bad,  as  it  will 
accumulate  rapidly  and  be  difficult  to  remove,  especially  if  it  slags 
to  any  extent.  This  would  occur  more  where  the  ash  deposits  are 
within  the  limit  of  the  flame.  With  anthracite,  especially  culm  and 
of  that  nature,  it  might  be  difficult  to  pulverize  and  must  be  finely 
pulverized;  it  needs  a  higher  temperature  for  combustion,  bums 
more  slowly,  and  in  certain  boilers  hke  a  H.R.T.  it  would  require 
plenty  of  brickwork  and  a  large  combustion  chamber  to  avoid  the 
chilling  effect  and  to  maintain  combustion.  The  beat  coal  to  use 
is  one  high  in  volatile  and  low  in  ash.  Such  a  coal  would  not  be 
a  very  satisfactory  one  for  out^de  storage  in  lai^e  quantities  due  to 
the  likelihood  of  spontaneous  combustion.    In  order  to  successfully 
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use  the  pulverized  fuel,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  results  can 
be  obtained  by  dedgning  the  furnace  and  equifunent  to  meet  a 
specific  grade  of  fuel.  I  do  not  think  that  the  average  cost  per  ton 
for  getting  the  coal  from  the  car  into  the  boiler  is  as  low  as  stated, 
and  if  the  overhead  is  also  taken  into  consideration  it  will  run  still 
higher. 

E.  H.  Pbabody  (written).  In  Mr.  Harrison's  paper  I  note 
that  among  other  important  matters  he  mentions  three  points 
which  occur  to  me  as  particularly  significant  in  the  use  of  pidverized 
coaJ  for  boiler  purposes: 

1  Very  large  furnace  volume  required,  or,  in  other  words,  the 

fuel  must  be  burned  under  conditions  which  imply  a  very 
low  rate  of  combustion  per  cubic  foot  of  furnace  volume ; 

2  The  continual  efTort  necessary  to  keep  the  boiler  tubes,  and, 

to  a  leas  degree,  the  furnace  itself,  free  from  slag  and 
clinker  caused  by  the  refuse  in  the  coal ;  and 

3  The  very  high  and  apparently  inaccurate,  boiler  efficiency 

reported  in  the  tests  of  August  12-13, 1918,  which  appears 
to  be  due  to  crediting  the  boiler  with  work  done  by  the 
coal  driers. 

If,  as  seems  to  me  proper,  the  boiler  efficiency  is  figured  on  the 
basis  of  the  heat  value  of  the  dry  fuel,  the  result  should  be  76.3 
instead  of  85.2.  The  degree  of  efficiency  obtained  in  the  drier  itself 
would  in  no  way  affect  the  results  obtained  in  the  bailer  in  actually 
transferring  the  heat  in  the  fuel  to  the  steam. 

Oil  fuel  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  all  others  for  boiler  pur- 
poses. The  furnace  volume  required  for  this  fuel  to  give  satisfactory 
results  is  about  one-quarter  the  furnace  volume  specified  in  the  paper 
for  pulverized  coal. 

The  similarity  of  action  in  many  features  between  oil  fuel  and 
pulverized  coal  appears  to  me  to  constitute  one  of  the  principal 
attractions  of  the  latter.  It  would  s^m,  however,  that  Uie  large 
furnace,  with  its  extra  first  cost  and  extra  radiation  loss,  together 
with  the  difficulties  due  to  slag  and  their  effect  on  operation,  would 
offset  the  desirability  of  pulverized  coal  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Albert  A.  Cabt  (written).  To  many  who  have  not  had  occa- 
sion to  keep  informed  concerning  the  previous  use  and  past  ap- 
plication of  powdered  coal  as  a  fuel,  the  idea  seeras  to  be  prevalent 
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that  such  fuel  is  a  recent  development,  holding  almost  unlimited 
possibilities  for  all  kinds  of  furnace  applications  and  capable  of 
easily  and  cheaply  accomplishing  phenomenal  results. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  inventors  have  been  struggling  for  almost 
a  century  to  make  powdered  coal  a  practical  and  successful  fuel. 

In  1831  an  English  patent  was  issued  to  J.  S.  Daws  for  a  process 
for  burning  powdered  coal,  and  this  was  rapidly  followed  by  a  large 
number  of  patents  relating  to  this  subject  in  England,  the  United 
States,  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

In  1881  a  United  States  patent  was  issued  to  C.  H.  Palmer 
describing  the  means  for  feeding  fine  coal  to  a  locomotive  boiler 
with  an  air  blast,  while  in  1870  Whelpley  &  Storer  began  to  take 
out  a  series  of  patents  for  using  pulverized  coal  in  reverberatory 
metallurgical  furnaces.  In  1876  an  elaborate  series  of  tests  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment under  the  direction  of  B.  W,  Isherwood  —  using  the 
Whelpley  &  Storer  pulverized-coal  system  applied  to  a  steam  boiler. 

Thus  we  are  able  to  imderstand  that  the  preparation  and  use 
of  pulverized  coal  fuel  is  by  no  means  a  recent  development,  and 
notwithstanding  the  considerable  expenditure  of  money,  effort  and 
ingenuity  by  many  inventors,  including  men  whose  past  experiences 
quahfied  them  to  carry  on  such  work;  most  of  these  older  produc- 
tions have  been  scrapped  so  that  today  we  have  left  merely  the 
benefit  of  their  varied  experiences,  which  has,  nevertheless,  proved 
a  valuable  source  of  information  for  the  more  recent  developments 
in  the  preparation  and  use  of  pulverized  coal. 

Turning  now  from  this  record  to  the  more  recent  developments, 
it  will  require  but  little  investigation  to  find  that  during  the  last 
decade  (or  even  for  a  much  shorter  period)  there  have  been  many 
powdered-coal  installations  which  have  either  been  rejected  or 
found  to  give  poor  satisfaction. 

After  the  presentation  of  such  facts,  I  may  be  accused  of  con- 
demning the  use  of  pulverized  fuel  as  a  practical  and  efficient  fuel. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  light  of  my  experience  and  with  the 
evidence  presented  by  many  satisfactory  equipments  now  in  oper- 
ation, I  am  an  unquaUfied  advocate  of  the  use  of  such  fuel,  but  I 
must  limit  my  endorsement  to  appUcations  where  a  desirable  grade 
of  fuel  is  available  —  where  proper  preparation  of  the  fuel  and  proper 
furnace  conditions  can  be  obtained  and  where  other  methods  for 
burning  the  available  fuel  are  inferior  —  to  accomplish  the  desired 
heating 
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About  24  years  ago  I  was  called  upon  to  aaeiat  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pulverized  coal  equipmcDt  for  a  cement  plant,  and  since 
that  time  I  have  been  called  upon  to  test,  investigate  and  design 
a  number  of  pulverized  coal  equipments  for  cement  kilns,  boilers, 
metallurfpcal  and  other  industrial  furnaces  and  thus  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  follow  the  development  of  this  art  since  the  early 
days  of  its  practical  commercial  adoption  in  this  country. 

Pulverized  Coal  in  Cement  Plants.  Mr.  Harrison  has  very 
properly  given  first  place  in  Ma  paper  to  the  use  of  pulverized-coal 
fuel  in  the  rotary  kilns  of  our  cement  plants,  as  not  only  do  we  owe 
the  present  development  of  our  pulverized-coal  equipments  to  the 
pioneer  work  done  in  their  development  at  such  plants,  but  the  very 
form  of  these  long,  cylindrical,  refractory-lined  furnaces  furnishes 
us  with  the  ideal  construction  for  the  use  of  this  form  and  kind  of 
fuel. 

They  permit  the  use  of  the  long,  air-projected  current  of  finely 
powdered  fuel,  giving  it  ample  tune  to  complete  its  combustion 
while  being  held  in  suspension  and  without  direct  flame  and  ash 
impingement  upon  any  impeding  furnace  wall. 

The  simplest  form  of  burner  and  fuel-feeding  device  can  be 
used  with  such  fumacefi,  and  the  ash  resulting  from  the  combus- 
tion of  this  finely  ground  coal  causes  little  or  no  trouble,  provid- 
ing the  ash  content  and  its  quaUty  remains  nearly  constant,  as  this 
ash  drops  down  and  mingles  with  the  burned  clinker  without  ma- 
terially affecting  the  quality  of  the  final  product. 

Pulverized  Coal  in  Metallurgical  Furnaces.  Next  in  order  of 
desirability  in  the  way  of  furnace  design  for  the  use  of  pulverized 
coal,  we  have  our  leverberatory  metallurgical  furnaces  of  great 
length  (100  to  150  ft.),  such  as  are  used  for  copper  smelting,  where 
the  flame  is  projected  from  the  front  toward  the  rear  of  these  furnaces 
over  the  chai^  of  ore  on  the  hearth. 

Without  the  exceptional  facilities  for  taking  care  of  the  ash 
resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  pulverized  coal  as  found  in 
the  rotary  cement  kilns,  ash  troubles  proved  to  be  a  pretty  serious 
matter  with  the  early  pulverized-coal  installations  applied  to  these 
furnaces  about  a  dozen  years  ago. 

The  ash  fused  and  formed  a  slag  blanket  over  the  top  of  the 
ore  charge  and  stuck  to  the  interior  of  the  flue  outlets  in  a  way  to 
block  these  passages;  but  these  and  other  associated  troubles  were 
finally  overcome  by  stopping  the  infiltration  of  large  amounts  of 
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cold  air,  by  stopping  the  practice  of  charging  large  quantities  of 
cold  ore  into  the  furnace,  by  uaing  a  better  design  of  burner  and  co&l- 
feeding  device,  and  by  a  more  careful  preparation  of  the  pulverized 
coal. 

By  these  means  a  much  higher  temperatiu%  was  maintained  in 
the  furnace,  a  very  much  h^;her  ratio  of  charge  to  fuel  used  was 
obtained,  and  a  better  and  more  constant  r^ulation  was  secured 
at  the  burner.  Then  pulverissed  coal  began  to  be  recognized  as  a 
most  excellent  reverberatory  fuel. 

When  pulverized  coal  was  used  as  a  fuel  for  shorter  and  smaller 
reverberatory  furnaces  and  directly  fired  into  their  interiors,  the 
above-named  troubles  were  accentuated  fmd  due  to  the  imperfect 
absorption  of  the  heat  in  these  furnaces,  the  use  of  waste-heat  boilers 
generally  became  a  necessity  in  order  to  obtain  efficient  results. 
Accumulations  of  more  or  less  fused  ash  piled  up  rapidly  on  the 
heatii^  surFace  of  these  boilers  necessitating  frequent  cleaoings. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  reversing  type  of  furnace  for  the 
production  of  open-hearth  steel,  such  as  described  in  Mr.  Harrison's 
paper,  is  the  best  design  of  pulverized-coal  furnace  for  that  purpose. 
Checkerwork  and  baffie  walls  must  be  specially  designed  for  use  of 
this  fuel. 

A  modification  of  the  above-described  reverberatory  fiu-nace 
consisting  of  an  extension  furnace  in  front  of  the  main  furnace 
chamber,  so  proportioned  as  to  retain  a  large  percentage  of  the 
ash  within  this  chamber,  makes  a  highly  efficient  equipment.  It 
requires  a  burner  equipment  permitting  a  close  regulation  of  its 
coal  and  air  supply,  and  one  which  will  produce  a  short,  brush- 
like  fiame  close  up  to  the  burner,  which  means  a  very  rapid  com- 
bustion and  a  high  temperature  in  the  combustion  chamber. 

In  some  recently-built  extension  furnaces  a  lai^  percent!^ 
of  the  ash  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  Same  and  drops  into 
a  comparatively  cool  part  of  the  chamber  as  a  fine,  dry  ash  mingled 
with  but  a  small  percentage  of  fused  ash  nodules,  which  do  not 
interfere  with  the  easy  removal  of  the  refuse  from  the  furnace 
bottom. 

With  other  recent  designs  of  extension  furnaces,  where  very 
high  temperatures  are  maintained  at  the  burner  outlet,  the  rapid 
fusing  of  the  ash  is  expedited,  which  refuse  drops  to  the  sla^  pit 
below  in  a  molten  mass  and  under  proper  conditions  may  be  drawn 
off  through  tap  holes  from  the  bottom  of  the  extenson  furnace. 

Such  a  design  of  extension  furnace  has  been  installed  by  the 
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Lopulco  Company  in  a  steel  plant  near  Pittsburgh,  in  connection 
with  their  heating  furnaces,  where  it  has  given  excellent  satisfaction. 

Application  to  Stationary  BoHer  Plants.  The  application  of 
pulverized-coal  fuel  to  steam  boiler  furnaces  meets  with  many 
challengiiig  difficulties,  which,  however,  recent  developments  have 
done  much  to  overcome.  A  number  of  such  installations  are  in  use, 
some  of  which  are  showing  very  desirable  economy  and  producing  a 
material  increase  in  the  steaming  capacity  of  the  boilers. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  of  the  miconsumed 
coal  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  dulling  water-containing 
surfaces  of  the  boiler,  which,  therefore,  demands  the  use  of  an  ex- 
tension furnace  in  which  the  complete  combustion  of  the  coal  is 
accomplished,  and  in  which  the  proper  handling  of  the  fine  ash 
(and  its  resulting  slag )  is  provided  for. 

All  that  has  previously  been  said  concerning  the  requiremente 
needed  for  extension  furnaces  applied  to  short  reverberatory  furnaces 
apply  with  equal  force  here. 

With  the  intense  heat  generated  in  burning  pulverized  coal 
much  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  improperly  deugned  boiler 
furnaces  due  to  the  rapid  melting  down  of  the  refractory  linings, 
which  may  also  be  subjected  to  the  scouring  or  cutting  action  of 
impinging  ash,  thus  requiring  frequent  and  expensive  relining. 

Process  of  Combustion  of  Pulverized  Coal.  Pulverized  coal 
mum  be  burned  while  suspended  in  the  current  of  air  which  accom- 
panies it  into  the  furnace. 

As  the  finely  divided  coal  enters  the  highly-heated  furnace,  any 
moisture  contained  by  each  minute  particle  is  first  driven  out, 
and  if  this  is  excessive,  it  will  form  a  steam  cloud  around  the  particle 
and  suppress  its  further  rapid  combustion,  thus  defeating  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  the  purpose  for  which  the  coal  was  prepared. 

One  of  the  necessities  for  supplying  the  furnace  with  very  dry 
pulverized  coal  is  thus  appreciated. 

With  Uttle  or  no  moisture  present,  the  next  effect  of  the  very 
high  surrounding  temperature  in  the  furnace  is  to  almost  instantly 
distil  off  the  volatile  matter  occluded  in  the  coal  as  this  gas  is  liberated 
at  a  comparatively  low  temperature  and  thus,  with  properly  de- 
signed furnace  and  biuner,  the  dust  cloud  entering  the  combustion 
chamber  suddenly  becomes  thoroughly  saturated  with  a  highly 
infiammable  gas,  mixed  with  an  ample  supply  of  air. 

Under  these  conditions  the  gas  is  raised  to  its  ignition  tempera- 
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ture  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  Same  produced  is  propagated 
with  intense  speed  throughout  the  atmosphere  of  fuel  and  air  enter- 
ing the  furnace;  all  of  which  is  simultaneously  subjected  to  the 
same  action. 

With  the  intense  degree  of  heat  thus  generated,  not  only  is  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace  maintained  to  stimulate  further  com- 
bustion, but  the  particles  of  fixed  carbon  (or  Seeks  of  coke)  left 
behind,  after  the  volatile  gases  have  been  driven  out  of  the  coal, 
have  their  temperatm«  raised  with  great  rapidity  to  their  tempera- 
ture of  ignition  and  so  are  most  speedily  burned,  leaving  behind  the 
non-combustible  matter  (which  we  have  called  ash)  to  be  more  or 
less  effectively  taken  care  of  in  a  properly  designed  furnace,  or  to 
give  great  trouble  in  furnaces  where  ite  importance  has  been  ignored . 

Mr.  Harrison  very  tritely  states  that  "The  finer  the  coal  is 
pulverized,  the  more  efficiently  it  can  be  burned." 

With  the  above  analysis  of  the  process  of  combustion  before 
us,  we  can  more  readily  understand  the  reason  for  this  statement. 
Not  only  does  the  greatly  increased  fuel  surface  (presented  to  the 
highly  heated  interior  of  the  furnace)  facilitate  the  more  rapid  dis- 
tilling off  of  the  volatile  gases,  but  with  the  volume  of  the  particle 
itself  greatly  reduced,  penetration  of  the  heat  to  its  interior  takes 
place  in  a  very  much  shorter  period  of  time.  Aside  from  these 
advantages  the  important  fact  stands  out  that  the  Law  of  Mass 
Action  applies  to  such  combustion  (which  is  akin  to  the  action  of 
explosives)  by  which  we  find  that  the  amount  of  the  reaction  in  a 
unit  of  time  is  proportional  to  the  active  mass,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  smaller  the  particle  of  coal,  the  smaller  the  number  of  gram- 
molecules  of  combustible  matter  found  in  the  unit  mass. 

Under  these  most  favorable  conditions,  the  velocity  of  combus- 
tion is  greatly  accelerated,  which  is  the  principal  object  striven 
for  when  pulverized  coal  is  chosen  for  a  fuel. 

A  moment's  thoi^ht  will  recall  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  a 
mass  varies  as  the  cube  of  its  diameter  and  thus  a  particle  of  coal 
lod  in.  in  diameter  has  eight  times  the  volume  that  is  found  in 
another  particle  that  is  ion  in.  in  diameter. 

The  effect  of  the  decreased  surface  in  proportion  to  the  mass 
results  in  a  very  great  retardation  of  the  combustion  of  the  larger 
particles  as  is  very  plainly  shown  in  the  photographic  study  of  the 
combustion  of  coal  dust  in  Bulletin  No.  102  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
entitled  The  Inflammabihty  of  Illinois  Coal  Dusts  on  Plate  IV.  B 
and  Plate  V.  B. 
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Unifonnity  in  the  size  of  pulveriaed  particles  is  also  very  de- 
sirable, as  we  can  readily  UBderstaiid  that  if  we  have  mixed  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  each  of  the  above-named  sizes  of  coal  fed 
to  our  furnace,  the  combustion  of  the  larger  size  will  proceed  much 
slower  than  the  burning  of  the  smaller  size,  which  condition  not 
only  reduces  the  velocity  of  combustion  of  the  total  mass,  but  it 
prevents  the  production  of  that  "gas-like  flame,"  which  Mr.  Harrison 
refers  to. 

When  such  grades  of  coal,  averaging  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
volatile  matter,  as  described  above,  are  pulverized  so  that  over 
90  per  cent  will  pass  through  a  200-me8h  screen,  the  finer  coal  ac- 
companying it  does  not  seem  to  materially  affect  its  even  rapid 
burning  effect  in  general  furnace  practice;  and  further,  aa  Mr. 
Harrison  has  stat«d,  with  this  very  fine  pulverization,  which  in- 
sure rapid  and  high  temperature  combustion,  the  sulphur  in  the 
coal  burns  rapidly  to  SO]  gas,  which  passes  to  the  stack  without 
affecting  the  product  of  the  reverberatory  furnace. 

When  a  coal,  running  high  in  fixed  carbon,  is  used  as  pulverized 
fuel,  we  have  a  different  and  less  desirable  set  of  furnace  conditions. 

Lacking  the  production  of  an  ample  supply  of  volatile  com- 
bustible gases  given  off  by  the  coal  at  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature, and  also  lacking  the  heating  effect  which  the  burning  of 
these  gases  produces,  to  hasten  the  combustion  of  the  associated 
fixed  carbon,  we  must  necessarily  maintain  a  higher  furnace  tem- 
perature to  ignite  this  fuel,  and  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results, 
the  coal  should  be  ground  finer,  as  it  will  be  found  that  this  fuel 
is  slower  to  ignite.  Much  of  such  coal  carries  a  higher  ash  content, 
which  still  further  complicates  matters  and  lowers  the  heat  value 
of  the  coal. 

Mr.  Harrison  gives  a  table  purporting  to  give  the  coat  of  coal 
pulverizing  equipments  and  the  cost  of  preparing  the  coal  per  net  ton. 
I  question  the  reliability  of  these  figures.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
pulverized-coal  system  upon  which  these  figures  are  based  nor 
the  class  of  machinery  or  equipment  included. 

There  is  a  considerable  range  in  cost  of  equipments  as  furrished 
by  different  concerns  and  the  figures  presented  in  this  table  appear 
low  for  the  better  class  of  equipment. 

Much  depends  upon  the  class  of  equipment  one  is  wilUng  to  in- 
stall, which  has  much  to  do  with  results  obtained  including  cost  of 
future  upkeep. 

There  are  many  elements  entering  into  the  cost  of  such  equip- 
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tnents.  For  example:  should  one  be  obli^d  to  handle  very  wet 
coal  in  the  coa]  driera,  the  normal  capacity  of  the  drier  would  be 
reduced  and  either  larger  driers  or  more  driers  would  be  required 
to  obtain  a  fixed  amount  of  dried  coal,  which  would  also  require 
a  greater  building  space. 

Again,  should  one  decide  to  grind  the  coal  very  fine  to  obtain 
maximum  furnace  r«sults,  the  output  capacity  of  the  pulverizer 
would  be  materially  reduced  below  that  needed  for  coarser  pulveri- 
zation and  more  or  larger  mills  would  be  needed,  and  thus  I  might 
continue  this  list  so  as  to  include  most  of  the  contained  units. 

Whereas,  Mr.  Ilarrison's  total  cost  for  pulverizing  80  and  90 
tons  of  coal  per  day  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  cost  estimate  given 
in  this  table,  his  cost  for  producing  100  tons  per  day  runs  21  per 
cent  higher  than  the  ^ure  shown  in  the  table. 

In  looking  over  the  Ic^  of  the  boiler  test  quoted  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison I  note  what  appear  to  be  a  few  discrepancies,  but  lackiog 
full  and  complete  data,  I  have  been  unable  to  check  them  up  as 
carefully  as  I  would  otherwise  do. 

Taking  his  analysis  of  furnace  gases,  he  gives  the  maximum 
result  obtained  as  15.4  per  cent  of  COi  and  5.6  per  cent  of  C  with  no 
CO. 

This  is  consistent  and  possible. 

He  then  gives  his  minimum  result  obtained  as  12.2  per  cent  of 
COt  and  3.2  per  cent  of  0  with  no  CO;  the  sum  of  these  gases  giving 
15.4  per  cent  with  84.6  per  cent  of  N  by  difference. 

There  is  evidently  some  discrepancy  here,  as  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  possible  to  bum  such  a  coal  as  he  indicates  so  as  to  obtain  such 
an  analysis. 

The  percentage  of  boiler  efficiency  given  in  this  table  as  85.22 
per  cent  seems  entirely  inconsistent  and  I  cannot  find  sufficient 
indication  contained  in  the  other  data  submitted  to  assure  me  that 
the  total  losses  in  the  performance  of  this  test  amounted  to  only 
14.78  per  cent. 

One  very  interesting  question  in  connection  with  this  test  is, 
What  means  were  used  for  accurately  weighing  the  pulverized 
coal  used?  As  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  I  m^ht  also  ask. 
What  means  were  used  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  water  fed  to 
the  boiler? 

J.  E.  MuHLFELD  (written).  Mr.  Harrison's  excellent  paper 
reviews  data  that  conform  in  general  to  my  experience  during  the 
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past  few  years  in  the  development  of  systems  for  the  more  effecMve 
and  economical  utilization  of  coats  and  lignites  in  pulverized  form, 
for  stationaiy,  locomotive  and  marine  boilers,  sod  for  metallurgical 
and  chemical  heating  furnaces,  and  the  information  that  he  has 
given  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  existing  and  prospective  users  of 
this  method  of  firing  and  burning  sohd  fuels. 

Until  recently  power-plant  capacity  and  efficiency  have  been 
dependent  upon  combustion  possibilities.  Fortunately,  this  has 
now  changed  and  the  problem  is  in  boiler  design  and  construction. 

In  the  log  of  test  on  a  pulverized-fuel-burnii^  stationary  boiler 
given  by  Mr.  Harrison,  the  operating  capacity  deductions  on  ac- 
count of  the  power  and  other  items  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  the  coal  in  pulverized  form  should  be  3.17  per  cent,  in  place  of 
4.22  per  cent,  as  used  in  arriving  at  the  net  efficiency.  This  figure 
of  3.17  per  cent  compares  with  the  power  necessary  to  operate 
mechanical  stokers,  and  which,  in  an  installation  of  this  kind,  would 
amount  to  from  2}  to  5  per  cent,  varying  with  the  boiler  load  carried. 

In  connection  with  this  tog  of  test  data  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  give  the  heat  balance  for  the  same  24-hour  run,  which  is  as  given 
in  Table  2. 

Furthermore,  to  show  the  definite  control  over  stand-by  losses 


tabu:  3    HEAT  BALANCE  FOR  BOILER  TEST  IN  TABLE  S  OP  MR.  HARRISON'S 
PAPER 

T   Aih,,.                                                                                              ■                                           ,18 

m 

none  the  ansnl  it«iiu 


H(«t  «bKirbed  by  boiler 9,934 

Low  do*  (a  cnpmtioa  by  moiitun  in  coal 41 

Low  doe  to  faMt  mtiHl  away  by  (Uua  formed  by  burniiic  ol  hydrooen       403 

Low  due  to  best  euried  amy  in  dry  flue  fiMa S75 

Low  dn«  to  oubon  monoxide 0 

Low  dua  to  oombnatible  In  wh  and  nfuM 61 

Lowes  due  to  heating  moiature.  in  coDnmned  hydrogen,  hydiooarboD, 

ndklion  and  lUiMHounted  for 183 

C4la(i6o  vilue  of  f  oel  M  Sred 11,B57 
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by-the  use  of  the  same  pulverized-fuel  system,  at  the  same  plant, 
the  data  in  Table  3  are  of  interest. 

TABLE  3    SHOWING  CONTROL  OVER  STAND-BY  LOSS 

D«le Auiud  19,  WIB 

Bailer  No.  S Edgt   Moor.    IUt«d 

4as  DDmiul  bp. 
Fuel  feed  shut  ott,  uptake  damper  eloMd  ■nd  ■uxjlwry  lii  ioletg  dosed   , , ,  9.00  p.m. 

Baiter  ateun  oullet  to  header  ebwd  uid  ITS  lb.  ateun  on  boiler 0.2Qp.m. 

Safety  valves  nteased  about  oue  nunut«  at  the  foUawinc  times  (p.m) 9. 40.  ».6i, 

10. OS,  10.16,  10.26,  10.38,10.43,  10. S2,  11.02.  11.09.  II. IB.  11.28.  11.38.  11.48.  11.62. 
Steam  an  boiler  ISB  lb.  oben  fuel  teed  started  and  boilsr  steam  outlet  to 

headeropeoed T.OOa.En, 

while  fuel  feed  waa  off  and  durina  vhlch  time  safety  valves  popped  16 

times,  tor  ons  minute  each,  or  a  total  of  about  15  miautca 301b. 

Time  required  to  brini  boiler  from  ISG  to  176  lb 4  minute* 


To  further  show  the  positive  control  over  the  combusUon,  the 
performance  of  one  of  these  boilers  in  Table  4  is  of  interest.  Dur- 
ing the  14-hoiir  run,  from  6  p.m.,  February  1,  to  10  a.m.,  February 

TABLE  4    SHOWING  POSITIVE  CONTROL  OVER  COMBUSTION 


Date 

T^ 

CO. 

Oi 

CO 

February  1.  1919 

0.30  p.m. 

9.00  p.ia. 

10,00  >.m. 

13 
13 

I* 

14 

14 
13 

00 
S 
2 

8 

S 
0 

6.00 
4.2 

«.o 

8.2 

4.8 
6.0 

0 
0 

o.a 

0 

0 
0 

2,  for  which  period  the  boiler  was  sealed  and  operated  at  about  150 
per  cent  rating,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  was  a  change  of  only 
0.2  per  cent  in  CO:  and  0.4  per  cent  in  Oi,  and  no  slag  was  produced. 

Observations  made  of  the  stack  from  the  outside  of  the  power- 
plant  building,  when  operating  the  pulverized-fuel  and  the  stoker- 
equipped  boilers  in  combination  and  independently  have  also  demon- 
strated that  no  smoke*  was  produced  from  the  pulverized-fuel-fired 
boilers. 

The  four  pulverized-fuel-equipped  boilers  at  this  plant  were 
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cut  in  on  the  main  line  over  90  per  cent  of  the  time  during  the  months 
of  February  and  March  1919,  and  when  line  banked  no  fuel  was 
required. 

Referring  to  various  information  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Harrison's 
paper,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  following : 

I  can  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Harrison  that  the  equipment  for 
preparing  pulverized  coal  has  been  developed  past  the  experimental 
stage.  There  is  still  considerable  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  climiDation  of  the  reabsorption  of 
moisture  and  of  entrained  moisture,  which  results  in  condensation 
in  the  dry-  or  pulverized-fuei  bins  and  the  consequential  trouble 
that  it  causes.  The  type  and  operation  of  drier  and  pulverizer  haa 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  these  factors,  and  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  certain  fuels  require  special  treatment  in  that  regard 
or  trouble  is  bound  to  occur. 

From  my  experience,  when  pulverized  fuel  is  used  for  steam 
generation  the  detrimental  effect  from  the  ash  and  sulphur  content 
is  nil,  regardless  as  to  the  melting  point  of  the  former. 

The  economic  use  of  coke  breeze  is  at  this  time  problematical, 
as  the  expense  of  preparing  the  fuel  will,  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
offset  the  fuel  value  of  this  by-product.  A  study  should  be  made  of 
each  specific  apphcation  before  the  use  of  coke  breeze  is  gone  into. 

The  utilization  of  the  full  thermal  value  of  anthracite  silt  has 
been  developed  to  a  point  where  there  are  no  commercial  obstacles 
in  its  way,  and  this  in  itself  will  release  an  equivalent  amount  of 
commercial  size  of  coal.  The  shipment  of  silt  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  mines,  however,  may  not  be  economical,  but  the 
power  consumption  by  the  mining  and  nearby  industries  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  full  utilization  of  this  by-product,  which  should  make 
it  unnecessary  to  ship  the  silt  to  other  points. 

The  author's  specific  statement  as  to  how  the  coal  should  be 
pulverized  is  not  in  conformity  with  my  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  the  degree  of  fineness  should  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
fuel.  The  results  of  careful  analyses  and  teste  have  demonstrated 
that  this  degree  of  fineness  for  effective  and  economical  use  cannot 
be  arbitrarily  set  down,  as  it  varies  with  the  volatile  content  and 
the  combustion  characteristics  of  the  fuel  handled. 

Commercially  the  expense  of  pulverizing  increases  with  the 
degree  of  fineness,  and  consequently  the  coarser  the  particles  of 
the  fuel  the  less  the  cost  chargeable  against  the  pulverizing  process, 
for  which  reason  it  is  advantageous  to  use  coarse  pulverization 
whenever  the  character  of  the  fuel  is  such  that  this  is  feasible. 
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From  my  experience  the  autbor's  tabulated  costs  for  pulverizing 
are  Bomewhat  mideadiog,  as  the  cost  for  preparation  will  vary 
over  wide  ranges.  While  the  information  as  set  forth  is  valuable 
from  a  general  standpoint,  it  must  be  used  with  care  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  not  susceptible  to  specific  adaptations. 

In  the  case  of  open-hearth  practice  the  system  to  be  used  for 
burning  the  pulverized  fuel  detennines  the  degree  of  fineness.  The 
high-velocity  method  of  burning,  such  as  described,  will,  of  course, 
require  much  finer  grinding  than  a  low-velocity  metliod  such  as 
obtains  with  other  systems  in  which  the  time  limit  is  increased, 
thereby  permitting  combustion  to  take  place  more  slowly  with  the 
same  thermal  results. 

By  using  a  low-velocity  fiame  the  length  of  from  6  to  8  ft.  men- 
tioned  by  the  author  can  be  decreased. 

Some  of  the  steel  companies  have  reduced  their  pulverized-coal 
consumption  per  ton  of  output  to  a  little  less  than  450  lb.  instead 
of  500  lb.  as  given  in  the  paper. 

It  has  been  found  in  operating  practice  that  pulverized-fuel- 
buming  furnaces,  under  the  best  system  of  combustion,  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  little  less  than  1  cu.  ft.  of  volume  per  b.hp.  developed, 
and  that  the  rating  can  be  increased  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  furnace 
to  keep  the  lower  tubes  of  the  boiler  free  from  honeycomb  and  still 
maintain  effective  combustion  below  the  boiler-tube  line. 

The  best  system  of  combustion  necessitates  — 

1  Proper  preparation  of  the  fuel 

2  Effective  means  for  feeding 

3  Furnace  properly  deseed  and  equipped  with  auxiliary  air 

supply  to  insure  a  distinct  hot  zone  and  a  distinct  cold 

zone,  and  gas  areas  and  baffles  and  draft  coordinatii^ 

with  the  foregoing. 

Tlie  pressure  at  which  pulverized  fuel  can  be  admitted  to  the 

furnace  has  been  found,  in  service  practice  to  be  not  more  than 

plus  0.05  in.  of  water  at  the  burner  nozzle. 

In  my  opinion  a  boiler  cannot  be  successfully  operated  at  any 
capacity  with  the  natural  draft  obtained  with  a  30-  to  35-ft.  stack, 
the  reason  being  that  the  friction  losses  of  the  gases  passing  through 
the  boiler  tubes,  and  the  gas  areas'  produced  by  the  bafHes,  will 
reduce  the  draft,  due  to  this  low  height.  When  operating  at  full 
capacity  about  0.10  in.  of  water  draft  in  the  furnace,  plus  the  fric- 
tion losses  through  the  boiler  setting,  is  the  minimum  under  which 
any  pulverized-fuel  boiler  installation  should  be  operated     Anythii^ 
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less  than  this  will  limit  the  factor  of  regulation  and  will  tend  to 
cause  constriction  of  heat  to  the  furnace  chamber  and  result  in  slag, 
which  latter,  in  all  cases,  is  to  be  avoided.  Any  pulverized-fuel- 
buming  installation,  in  combination  with  a  steam  generator,  in 
which  the  formation  of  slag  is  of  any  considerable  consequence,  can 
be  taken  as  a  failure  from  the  standpoint  of  effective  and  economical 
results. 

Under  proper  combustion  conditions  the  use  of  a  hand-lance 
Bteam  jet  to  clean  the  bottom  tubes  as  reconmiended  by  the  author 
is  unnecessary.  The  top  of  the  tubes  should,  of  course,  be  kept  free 
from  the  accumulation  of  aeh,  which  acte  as  an  insulator  and  which 
tends  to  carry  the  heat  in  the  ash  and  gases  through  the  boiler  to  the 
stack. 

While  any  ash  accumulation  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
should  be  periodically  removed,  at  the  same  time  with  a  proper 
design  of  hot-zone  and  cold-zone  furnace  any  ordinary  accumula- 
tion should  not  convert  into  slag. 

In  comparing  pulverized  equipment  with  stoker  equipment,  the 
author  states  that  considerably  less  excess  air  is  required  with  the 
former.  The  amount  of  air  injected  with  the  fuel  into  the  furnace, 
however,  should  be  a  negl^ble  percentage  of  that  required  for  com- 
bustion, the  only  function  of  that  air  being  a  conveying  and  com- 
mingling medium.  In  the  Edge  Moor  installation  to  which  the 
author  refers,  the  percentage  of  air  entering  with  the  fuel  is  about 
1}  per  cent  of  that  necessary  for  combustion,  the  remaining  9Si 
per  cent  being  induced  by  the  stack. 

Pulverized  Fvel  for  Locomotives.  From  a  study  made  of  the  coal 
measures  in  the  southern  part  of  Brazil  during  I90i-Q6,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  native  coal  was  unsuitable  for  economic  use. 
Later,  during  1915-16,  at  the  direction  of  Dr.  Miguel  Arrojado 
Lisboa,  then  Director  of  Government-Operated  Railways,  an  in- 
vestigation was  made  of  the  use  of  pulverized  fuel  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  result  that  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  decided 
to  install  at  I5-ton-per-hour  capacity  fuel-preparing  and  coaling 
plant  and  a  stationary  boiler  equipment  at  Barra  do  Pirahy,  an 
engine  house  and  shop  terminal  about  65  miles  north  of  Rio.  Plans  ' 
and  specifications  were  prepared  and  installation  was  made  of  the 
"Lopulco"  ^stem  by  the  International  Pulverized  Fuel  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  equipping 
of  250  existing  and  new  locomotives  with  the  same  system  and  by 
the  same  company,  and  since  that  time  twelve  ten-wheel-type  and 
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two  Consolidation-type  locomotives  have  been  newly  built  and  so 
equipped,  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  and  put  into 
regular  use  on  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil. 

The  first  official  run  with  Brazilian  native  ooal,  pulverized,  was 
made  on  September  9,  1917,  with  a  special  train  that  transported 
Dr.  Wenceslao  Braz,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  his 
staff.  Ten- wheel-type  locomotive  No.  282  handled  the  President's 
special  train  from  Barra  do  Pirahy  to  Cruzeiro,  a  distance  of  about 
90  miles,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  trip  President  Braz 
remained  in  the  locomotive  cab  and  fired  the  locomotive,  on  which 
the  steam  pressure  was  fully  maintained  throughout,  without  any 
smoke. 

As  the  result  of  this  performance.  President  Braz  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  as  follows: 

From  Barra  do  Pirahy  to  Vargem  Alegre,  I  traveled  on  ten- 
wheel  locomotive  No.  282,  fitted  for  the  use  of  pulverized  fuel,  with 
excellent  results.  The  trip  was  made  with  a  velocity  of  63  kilometers 
per  hour,  having  a  train  of  210  units  behind  it,  I  take  great  pleasure 
to  give  you  this  communication  which  I  am  certain  will  be  received 
by  all  Brazilians  interested  as  solution  of  one  of  your  most  impor- 
tant national  problems.    Salutation. 

Wenceslao  Braz, 
Barra  Mensa,  September  9,  1917. 

The  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  locomotives  equipped  with 
pulverized-fuel-buming  equipment  are  operating  in  fast-passenger, 
mixed-passenger  and  freight,  and  freight  service,  and  all  are  giving 
excellent  results. 

In  tests  recently  conducted  with  Brazilian  native  coal  and  hg- 
nite  the  distance  traveled  during  trials  was  118  miles  and  the  boiler 
pressure  remained  almost  constantly  at  175  lb.,  which  is  working 
pressure.    The  results  of  these  tests  may  be  found  in  Table  5. 

The  only  difficulty  met  with  has  been  in  instructing  the  engine- 
men,  who  were  not  acquainted  with  this  method  of  combustion, 
and  for  this  purpose  an  illustrated  instruction  book  has  been  issued 
to  each  man. 

Only  by  adopting  this  pulverized -fuel  system  has  the  problem 
of  the  utilization  of  Brazilian  fuel,  which  cannot  be  burned  prac- 
tically or  economically  on  grates  or  in  retorts,  or  utilized  to  good 
advantage  for  the  production  of  producer  gas,  been  solved,  and  the 
development  of  the  native  coal  fields  of  the  country  is  now  in  process 
through  the  e,stablishmcnt  of  steamship  and  railway  means  of  trans- 
portation from  the  mines,  and  in  the  actual  mining  developments. 
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In  the  United  States  tfae  development  work  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  pulverized  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals  and  lignite 
for  steam  locomotives  has  been  carried  out  by  making  applica- 
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tion  to  single  locomotives  of  different  types  which  were  distributed 
on  five  different  railroads  of  the  country  in  order  to  determine  upon 
a  composite  and  interchangeable  pulverized-fuel-feeding,  burning 
and  furnace  equipment  that  would  be  adaptable  to  any  kind  or 
size  of  steam  locomotive,  as  well  as  to  all  possible  fuels  or  combina- 
tion of  fuels  locally  available,  and  which  at  the  same  time  would 
permit  of  the  quick  conversion  from  pulverized  fuel  to  fuel  oil,  and 
vice  versa. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  how  many  modifications  of 
firebox,  grate,  ashpan,  brick  arch,  smokebox  draft  appliances,  ex- 
haust nozzle  and  stack  designs  and  equipments  are  required  to 
adapt  steam  locomotives  to  the  various  anthracite  and  soft  bitu- 
minous coals  and  lignites  as  used  for  fuel,  even  on  a  single  railway, 
it  can  readily  be  imagined  what  the  development  of  a  single  pul- 
verized-fuel-firing  mechanism  and  furnace  arrangement  for  the 
entire  United  States  has  involved,  particularly  to  make  it  adaptable 
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to  emting  as  well  as  sew  designs  of  locomotives.  For  example, 
the  time  required  for  the  development  and  the  practical  use  of  fuel 
oil  and  of  a  satisfactory  superheater  is  comparable. 

During  the  past  year  the  financial,  labor  and  material  condi- 
tions on  steam  railways,  brought  about  by  the  war,  have  prevented 
any  appropriations  being  made  for  the  equipping  of  operating  ter- 
minals and  divisions  in  the  United  States  for  the  extended  use  of 
pulverized  fuel,  but  the  result  of  what  has  obtained  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  data  applying  to  The  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Company  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  Railway: 

On  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  a  newly  built  Con- 
solidation type  of  freight  locomotive.  No.  1200,  with  a  tractive  power 
of  from  61,400  to  64,000  lb.,  was  equipped  for  experimental  purposes, 
from  March  1916  to  August  1917,  and  operated  in  road  freight 
service  between  Carbondale  and  Plymouth,  Pa.,  and  Oneonta,  N.Y., 
on  runs  of  from  37  to  94  miles  one  way.  Pulverized  fuel  was  supplied 
from  The  Hudson  Coal  Company's  stationary-boiler  experimental 
pulverizing  plant  at  Olyphant,  Fa. 

This  locomotive  was  designed  for  a  working  steam  pressure  of 
195  lb.,  but  the  boiler  was  designed  to  carry  215  lb.  steam  pres- 
sure. With  195  lb.  working  pressure  the  cylinder  horsepower  rating 
is  2368  and  the  boiler  horsepower  rating  2540,  giving  a  107.2  per 
cent  boiler. 

Pulverized-fuel  tests  were  made  with  the  following  adjustments: 
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The  raw  coal  which  was  suppUed  for  these  tests  analyzed  about 
as  follows: 
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This  raw  coal  was  mixed  Id  the  proportion  of  60  per  cent  an- 
thracite and  40  per  cent  bituminous,  which,  after  diying  and  pul- 
verizing, produced  a  fuel  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  volatile  content. 
This  was  entirely  satisfactory  for  locomotive  purposes  and  yielded 
an  average  of  one  boiler  horsepower  for  each  1.4  gq.  ft.  of  combined 
firebox  and  tube  heating  surface. 

Dynamometer-car  tests  conducted  to  determine  sustained  pull- 
ing capacity  on  heavy  grades  and  at  starting  gave  the  following 
resutta: 
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During  these  teats  a  fuel  mixture  of  60  per  cent  anthracite 
birdseye  and  40  per  cent  bituminous  slack  was  used,  and  the  ap- 
parent evaporation  ranged  from  7.3  to  9.3  lb.  of  water  per  lb.  of 
coal  consumed.    The  coal  fired  per  1000  ton-miles  averaged  202  lb. 

In  heavy-tonnage-service  runs  —  over  ruling  grades  of  from  0.72 
to  1,65  per  cent  —  for  a  distance  of  37  miles  the  foilowing  data 
show  typical  performance: 
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When  in  heavy-mine-run  service  between  Carbondale  and 
Olyphant,  Pa.,  for  the  three  months'  period,  March  13  to  June  12, 
1917,  the  performance  of  the  No.  1200  was  as  follows: 
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After  the  day's  work,  upon  arrival  at  the  Carbondale  engine 
terminal,  the  locomotive  would  be  run  directly  into  the  bouse,  no 
fire,  track  or  asbpit  delays  or  work  being  required. 

On  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &,  Santa  F6  Railway  an  existing 
Mikado  type  of  freight  locomotive,  No.  31U,  with  a  tractive  power 
of  59,600  lb.,  was  equipped  for  experimental  purposes  —  from  May 
1917  to  July  1918,  and  operated  in  road  freight  service  between 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  and  Marcetine,  Mo.,  on  runs  of  112.7  miles  one 
way.  Pulverized  fuel  was  supplied  from  the  company's  experimental 
pulverizing  plants  at  these  points. 

Dynamometer-car  tests  were  run  with  the  following  average 
results,  using  Frbntenac,  Kan.,  run-of-mine  bituminous  coal,  averag- 
ing in  analysis  when  pulverized  as  follows: 

Moisture,  pet  cent 1.05 

Volatile,  per  cent 32.67 

Fixed  carbon,  per  cent 51.57 

Aah,  per  cent 14.71 

Sulphur,  per  cent 3,fl5 

B.t.u.  per  lb 12,022 

Per  cent  through  lOO-megh 97. 8 

Per  cent  through  200-mesh 82. 6 

The  general  performance  of  the  locomotive  equipped  with  the 
Lopulco  pulverized-fuel  system  was  as  follows: 
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An  actual  evaporation  (not  corrected  for  the  quality  of  steam) 
showed  at  the  rate  of  8.46  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  boiler  heating  surface. 

The  combined  boiler  and  superheater  efficiency  showed  a  gain 
of  23.2  per  cent  for  pulverized  fuel  as  compared  with  hand-filing. 

Based  on  the  hand-firing  performance,  the  use  of  pulverized 
fuel  showed  a  saving  of  22.5  per  cent  in  fuel.  The  combustion  was 
practically  smokeless  and  the  pulverized-fuel  operatii^  mechanism 
gave  no  trouble. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  typical  application  of  a  pulverized-fuel-buming 
furnace  as  adapted  to  a  modem  steam-locomotive  type  of  boiler 
for  the  use  of  any  solid  fuel  having  15  per  cent  or  higher  volatile* 
or  for  fuel.oil,  regardless  as  to  the  other  chemical  characteristics. 

Pukerized  Fuel  in  Marijie  Service.  During  September  1918 
quite  a  number  of  tests  were  made  on  the  USS  Gem  (SP-41)  on  Long 
Island  Sound  to  determine  what  results  could  be  obtained  from  the 
use  of  Navy  Deimrtment  specification  coal  in  pulverized  form  as 
compared  with  oil  and  other  fuels. 

One  of  the  two  Normand  type  of  water-tube  boilers  was  equipped 
with  two  pulverized-fuel  feeders  and  burners,   the  furnace   being 
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fitted  up  with  firebrick  in  a  maimer  that  would  enable  the  use  of 
either  pulverized  coal  or  fuel  oil,  or  a  combination  of  both.  On 
account  of  the  boiler  not  being  equipped  with  induced  draft  the 
pulverized-fuel  induced-air  burners  were  connected  to  the  regular 
air-blast  system  instead  of  being  open  to  the  atmosphere. 


Pia.  1    Typical    Applicatiok    op    a    Pulverize d-Fuel-Bubnino  Furnacb 
TO  A  SteaU'Locomotive  Boiler 

The  characteristics  of  ihe  coal  used,  after  pulverization,  were 
as  follows: 

Moisture,  per  cent 1.02 

Volatile,  per  cent 18.70 

Fixed  carbon,  per  cent 75. 10 

Ash,  per  cent 6. 18 

Sulphur,  per  cent 0. 65 

B.t-u,  per  lb 14,975 

Rnenees: 

Percentage  through  a  200-meBh  screen 83, 6 

Percentage  through  a  100-mesh  screen 92. 0 

On  September  IS,  1918,  a  four-hour  run  waa  made,  from  8.30 
A.U.  to  12.30  P.M.,  during  the  last  two  hours  of  which  the  most 
economical  speed  for  the  ship,  i.e.,  16  knots  per  hour,  obtained,  and 
wluch  enabled  the  engines  to  take  the  steam  as  fast  as  generated. 
This  speed  was  maintained  for  the  two-hour  period,  and  then,  as 
during  the  entire  four-hour  test  run,  the  furnace  operation  was  good 
~  there  was  no  heat  effect  on  the  refractory  —  and  there  was  either 
no  smoke,  or  it  was  very  light;  there  was  no  accumulation  of  slag 
or  ash  on  the  boiler  tubes  or  settings,  and  had  the  boiler  been  equipped 
with  induced  draft  the  efficiency  reaults  would  have  been  better  and 
the  hght  smoke  that  was  produced  would  have  been  entirely  elimi- 
nated. 
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The  log  of  the  test  for  the  last  two  hours  of  this  four-hour  con- 
tinuous run  was  as  follows: 

TEST  NO.  23,  SEPTEMBER   IS,   ISIS 

Unufind  Dp S.30  «.H. 

Tlineol  xmt 10.30  i.a.  to  12.30  i-.ii. 

DuntiDii  of  MbI.  boun 2 

ArtrmgB  ipeedi  kuoto ...,,....-,.--.-.,.-..-,...-- 10  IpprDX. 

Arenc*  boil«r  prcBuK.  lb 210 

A»ei»(e  tupwliMt,  def  lata 67.5  (msi.  Sfl) 

ArencB  Bue-cu  tempcntun,  ibc-  fibr HI  (mu.  570.  mln.  SOO) 

Avertce  indiculcd  horaeponf  r 751 

Avenfa  nvalutisni  per  minuts 261  .B 

ToUl  pulnriied  tmi  firml.  tb 3.236 

CosI  p«r  j.hp.-hr.,  lb 2.16 

ToUl  WBtCT  araponlal  from  mnd  mt  212  deg.  (on  ban*  of  26  lb. 

per  i.hp -hr),  lb 37,650 

WatsvnpontMd  per  lb.  otcod  from  uid  M  211  d«s,.1b. 11.6 

Boiltr  eKoieney.  p«  esol 75  approi. 

CX^ipnoeal Avg.  13,6,  mu.  14.  mia,  13 

Coal PoahooUi  Kcutninoua 

Lapuloo  lyiton  squipmeol  opermtioa Good 

Lepuloa  lyvtam  f  umaoe  opermlioD Good 

Smok* Licht 

Brickwork  hMl  effect None 


This  same  boiler  when  using  fuel  oil  of  about  18,500  B.t.u. 
and  when  operating  at  a  speed  of  H  knots,  develops  an  indicated 
horsepower-hour  on  1.68  lb.  of  such  fuel.  Therefore,  with  coal  of 
14,975  B.t.u.,  in  order  to  give  equivalent  results  it  should  use  2.08 
lb.  per  i.hp-lir.;  whereas  the  performance  at  16  knots  shows  2.15 
lb.  per  i.iip-br. 

A  comparison  of  superheat  as  obtained  with  straight  pulverized 
fuel  and  with  fuel  oil,  respectively,  on  various  test  trips  follows: 


Pulverind  Fuel 

Fuel  Oil 

Trip 
No, 

knots 

d«a.  /«hr. 

Trip 
No. 

knots 

deg  f'uhr. 

23 

23 

JO 

43 

06 

24 

H 

r* 
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Edwin  Lundgren,  who  opened  the  oral  discussion,  called  at- 
tention to  the  large  combustion  space  specified  in  Mr.  Han-iBon'n 
paper  for  a  boiler  bumiDg  pulverized  fuel  as  comparea  to  a  stoker- 
fired  boiler,  especially  when  the  boiler  was  to  be  operated  at,  say, 
300  per  cent  of  rating.  In  the  matter  of  draft,  he  thought  Mr.  Har- 
rison had  not  taken  the  resistance  of  the  boiler  into  consideration  in 
specifying  hut  0.10  to  0.15  in.  For  the  ordinary  type  of  boiler  a 
draft  of  about  0.15  in.  was  required  at  100  per  cent  rating,  which 
increased  to  about  0.7  in.  for  300  per  cent  rating.  A  stack  100  ft. 
high  would  give  about  0.6  in.  draft,  so  that  a  height  of  35  ft.  was  out 
of  the  question. 

As  to  the  low  efiiciency  (63  to  65  per  cent)  of  stoker-fired  plants 
mentioned  in  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Scheffler  and  Bamhiu-st,  he 
would  cite  the  Detroit  Edison  plant  where  an  average  eflSciency  of 


Fia.  2  Bon-BB  EFncONCT  CuHVxa,  CiNctHNATi  Gas  ahd  Eudctbic  Co. 
76  per  cent  was  maintained  throughout  the  year,  and  where  Dr. 
Jacobus'  series  of  24-hour  tests  showed  efficiencies  of  80  per  cent  or 
better.  Also,  the  Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  maintained  a  com- 
bined boiler  and  furnace  efficiency  of  about  80  per  cent  in  their 
plant  constructed  to  maintain  365  per  cent  maximum  capacity  and 
300  per  cent  continuous  capacity. 

The  efficiency  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

With  regard  to  combustible  in  the  ash,  he  said,  the  plant  of  the 
Boston  Edison  Co.  had  a  record  of  as  low  average  percentage  of 
combustible  as  8  and  10  per  cent  and  the  Detroit  Edison  plant  as 
low  as  11  per  cent,  under  daily  operating  conditions. 

There  was  no  question  but  what  pulverized-fuel  equipment 
would  be  useful  in  burning  some  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  fuel,  like 
some  of  the  western  fuels,  for  which  it  seemed  no  real  type  of  stoker 
had  been  designed.    He  did  not  believe,  howeveri  that  it  would  be 
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generally  applied  to  modem  central  stations,  for  one  reason  because 
the  pulveriBed-fuel-equipmeDt  buildii^,  to  judge  from  the  slides 
shown,  appeared  to  be  about  as  large  as  the  power  stations  proper. 

C.  F.  HiRSUFELD  said  that  in  modem  boiler  plants  the  chief 
losses  were  due  to  carbon  in  the  ash  and  to  beat  escaping  up  the 
stack.  The  Detroit  Edison  Co.  operated  under  good  conditions  with 
10  per  cent  of  carbon  in  the  ash,  or  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  fuel 
originally  fired,  and  with  but  10  to  12  per  cent  of  excess  air.  If  use 
of  powdered  fuel  would  make  it  possible  to  bum  all  the  carbon  in  the 
coal  —  which  was  contrary  to  his  experience  —  and  with  no  greater 
amount  of  excess  air,  the  saving  effected  would  still  be  of  little  con- 
sequence. He  believed  in  using  powdered  coal  where  conditions 
were  such  that  it  was  distinctly  economical  to  do  so,  but  these  did 
not  appear  to  obtain  at  the  Detroit  plants.  In  his  opinion  there  was 
greater  chance  for  improvement  in  the  turbine  end  of  the  plant  than 
in  the  boiler  room. 

As  to  greater  uniformity  of  Same  and  temperature,  which  con- 
duced to  longer  life  of  the  furnace  lining,  he  believed  that  the  ad- 
vantage was  with  the  stoker  with  its  smooth  bed  of  incandescent 
fuel.  While  powdered  fuel  might  be  more  adaptable  when  a  wider 
range  of  fuels  had  to  be  used,  the  stoker  seemed  just  as  adaptable 
so  far  as  the  art  had  developed. 

In  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Scheffler  and  Bamhurst  the  power  for 
operating  a  stoker  was  stated  to  be  2  per  cent  of  the  total  boiler  hp. 
In  the  Detroit  Edison  Co.'s  plant,  however,  it  was  much  less  than  1 
per  cent  with  the  boilers  operated  at  200  per  cent  of  rating. 

H.  Wade  Hibbard  said  that  in  a  larger  plant  he  had  in  mind  an 
increased  efficiency  resulted  from  adding  moisture  to  coal  that  had 
dried  out  too  much  before  it  reached  the  stokers.  He  therefore 
asked  whether  drying  was  necessary  in  order  that  the  coal  might  be 
thoroughly  pulverized,  and  also  whether  there  had  been  any  experi- 
ments performed  in  introducing  steam  along  with  the  powdered  coal. 
Affirmative  replies  were  respectively  made  to  these  queries  by 
Messrs.  Scheffler  and  Bamhurst,  the  latter  adding  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  introduction  of  moisture  bad  increased  the  effi- 
ciency. 

F.  A.  FoppENHUSBN,  referring  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Lundgren,  said  that  his  company  had  successfully  adapted  the 
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chain-grate  stoker  to  the  buraing  of  lignites  of  all  grades  and  con- 
taining as  high  as  30  per  cent  of  moisture,  and  that  24-hour  testa 
had  shown  efficiencies  of  from  76  to  78  per  cent.  The  power  to 
op)erate  a  stoker  was  insignificant  —  less  than  0.5  hp.  per  unit, 
whether  a  200-hp.  or  a  600-hp.  unit.  He  thought  Mr.  Scheffler'e 
figure  of  164,000  low  for  the  cost  of  a  pulverizing  plant  of  100  tons 
daily  capacity,  and  asked  how  large  a  plant  should  be  in  order  that 
this  cost  would  not  be  prohibitive. 

John  Van  Beunt,  calling  attention  to  Mr,  Harrison's  refer- 
ence to  coke  breeze,  said  he  could  state  that  over  75,000  hp.  of 
boilers  equipped  with  traveling-grate  stokers  were  now  satisfactorily 
operating  on  this  waste  fuel  in  the  large  steel  plants  and  gas  works 
of  the  country. 

Gilbert  A.  Youno  spoke  of  successful  experimental  work  car- 
ried on  for  the  past  two  years  at  Purdue  University  on  a  furnace 
for  burning  crushed,  undried  coal  containing  as  high  as  20  per  cent 
moisture.  The  particles  after  crushing  ranged  from  the  size  of  a 
match  head  down  to  powder  passing  a  200-mesh  screen.  He  hoped 
to  submit  a  paper  later  giving  comparative  tests  of  the  crushed-coal 
furnace  and  several  types  of  stokers,  all  operating  under  the  same 
conditions. 

W.  P.  Frey'  said  that  his  company  burned  1,000,000  tons  of 
coal  a  year  for  steam  and  electric  power,  and  that  he  was  inter- 
ested in  pulverized  fuel  as  a  possible  means  of  utilizing  the  twenty- 
odd  million  tons  of  small  coal  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  anthra- 
cite regions.  But  as  it  was  said  to  take  twice  as  much  power  to 
pulverize  anthracite  as  bituminous  coal,  and  as  the  minimum  wage 
for  the  anthracite  union  laborer  was  43  cents  per  hour,  this  would 
make  the  cost  of  pulverizing  the  $1  coal  in  question  about  75  cents, 
and  he  did  not  see  how  pulverizing  would  make  up  for  this  enormous 
difference.  Firing  a  boiler  at  a  high  rating  with  anthracite  required 
far  more  draft  at  the  damper  than  the  0.10  to  0.15  in.  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Harrison's  paper,  and  in  consequence  stacks  much  higher  than 
40  ft.  The  fire-brick  problem  was  a  very  important  one,  and  he 
would  be  obliged  if  Mr.  SchefHer  or  Mr.  Barnhurst  would  ^ve 
specifications  for  bricks  that  in  the  long  run  would  stand  the  steady 
temperature  of  over  3000  deg.  that  they  would  have  with  their 
■  Fuel  Engineer,  Lehigh  Cool  &  Navigation  Co.,  Lansford,  Va. 
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low  supply  of  air,  unless  they  reduced  the  temperature  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber. 

W.  L.  WoTHBHSPOON  referred  to  tests  he  had  made  ten  years 
ago  in  South  Africa  on  a  Bettington  boiler  fired  with  pulverized 
fuel  and  the  comparative  results  obtained  between  it  and  a  B.  &  W. 
boiler  with  a  chain-grate  stoker.  With  boilere  of  about  1000  hp.  the 
overall  efficiencies  obtained  were  practically  equal.  Low-grade 
fuels  of  about  9500  B.t.u.,  of  which  large  quantities  were  available 
in  the  Transvaal,  were  used,  and  the  results  obtained  were  such  that 
some  of  the  Bettington  boilers  installed  at  that  time  are  still  in  use. 

There  are  several  in  use  in  England,  and  two  or  three  have  been 
in  continuous  use  in  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  for  about  five  years. 

More  recently  he  had  been  paying  attention  to  the  use  of  pul- 
verized fuel  in  connection  with  smelting  in  blast  furnaces,  where 
combustion  tiikes  place  under  pressure.  Development  work  had 
reached  a  state  where  it  had  been  able  to  carry  on  a  continuous  test 
for  eight  days  and  smelt  the  refractory  copper-nickel  ores  of  the 
Sudbury  district  with  50  per  cent  of  the  normal  coke  used  replaced 
by  pulverized  coal. 

At  the  smelter  where  these  testa  were  made  coke  cost  approxi- 
mately twice  that  of  bituminous  coal.  He  also  referred  to  tests  at 
The  Tennessee  Copper  Company's  smelter,  where  pulverized  coal 
had  been  used  in  the  smelting  of  copper  ores  in  the  standard  blast 
furnace. 

Continuous  tests  had  been  made  for  periods  of  ten  to  twelve 
days  with  practically  all  the  coke  replaced  by  pulverized  coal  and, 
in  addition,  it  was  found  the  total  weight  of  fuel  used  was  about 
25  per  cent  less. 

Regarding  the  cost  for  drying  and  pulverizing  coal,  the  pre- 
war cost  at  The  International  Nickel  Company's  smelter  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  was  40  cents  per  ton,  but  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of 
labor,  repairs  and  supplies  due  to  the  abnormal  conditions  now 
existent,  the  costs  were  practically  double. 

Referring  to  the  transmission  of  pulverized  fuel,  the  screw-con- 
veyor had  been  commonly  adopted  in  the  past,  but  compressed  air 
was  now  being  used  to  a  greater  extent,  and  he  had  recently  carried 
out  experiments  in  Canada  on  the  transmission  of  fuel  by  com- 
pressed air  and  found  it  jwssiblc  to  convey  2J  tons  in  five  minutes 
through  a  3-in.  pipe,  over  a  horizontal  distance  of  1200  ft.and  then 
elevated  60  ft.    These  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  prove  the 
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practibility  of  utilizing  compressed  air  for  tranBinitting  about  50 
tons  of  fuel  per  day  from  the  pulverized  fuel  plant  at  the  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  deparbneot  to  the  blast  furnace  in  a  separate  building 
at  considerable  distance. 

Tbe  air  pressiire  used  was  70  lb.  and  the  resulta  were  quite  saUs- 
factory  and  were  in  use  for  several  months.  This  method  might 
prove  advantageous  for  the  transmission  of  pulverised  fuel  from  a 
central  pulverizing  plant  to  several  isolated  power  plants  by  means 
of  underground  pipe  Imes. 

W.  E.  Snyder  felt  that  while  pulverized  coal  was  an  ideal  fuel 
in  the  cement  plant,  there  were,  nevertheless,  many  problems  to  be 
solved  in  regard  to  its  use  in  steel  furnaces  and  under  boilers.  The 
beat  modem  stoker-fired  plants  showed  very  high  efficiencies,  and 
with  the  same  expenditure  of  intelligence  tbe  pulverized-coal  plant 
might  be  brought  to  equal  them. 

He  had  experienced  difficulty  in  obtaining  definite  facts  regard- 
ing performances  of  pulverized-fuel  installations,  and  was  skeptical 
as  to  the  accuracy  obtained  in  measuring  the  coal  by  observing  the 
revolutions  of  the  feed  screw,  for  it  did  not  always  give  the  same 
quantity  per  revolution.  Apropos  of  accivate  measuremente,  Mr. 
Snyder  caused  considerable  amusement  by  telling  of  the  man  in 
charge  of  a  small  power  plant  who  bad  succeeded  in  overcoming 
troubles  he  had  experienced  with  a  venturi  meter  by  merely  boring 
out  the  narrow  parti 

Narrowing  down  the  comparieon  of  the  two  methods  of  getting 
coal  into  the  boiler  furnace,  he  said,  it  resolved  itself  into  a  very 
simple  matter  of  reducing  waste  in  the  ashpit  and  up  the  stack,  and 
a  possible  saving  in  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  means  employed 
to  handle  the  fuel. 

W.  F.  Vbrner  gave  estimates  that  had  been  prepared  covering 
the  comparative  costs  of  operating  six  2400-hp.  boilers  at  the  Ford 
Motor  Company's  blast-fumace  plaot  with  pulverized  fuel  and  with 
stoker  fuel.  The  estimated  cost  for  the  pulverizer  equipment  and 
buildings  was  $691,000  and  for  a  corresponding  stoker  plant 
1475,000.  The  cost  of  pulverizing  per  ton,  including  fixed  charges, 
power,  maintenance,  lubricants,  etc.,  and  labor  (at  $8  per  day)  was 
$0.76;  for  tranHmission  from  pulverizing  building  to  boiler  room, 
$0.25;  and  for  boiler  room,  $1.13;  or  a  total  of  $2.14.  For  a  cor- 
responding stoker  plant  the  figures  were:   for  transmission  from 
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breaker  building,  $0.24;  boiler  room,  $1.66;  total,  $1.90.  For  a 
plant  with  twelve  2400-hp.  boilers  the  total  for  the  pulverized-coal 
installation  was  $1.63,  and  for  the  stoker  equipment,  $1.49.  These 
figures,  in  connection  with  the  higher  estimated  efficiency  of  the  pul- 
verized-fuel  plant,  indicated  for  it  a  saving  of  4  per  cent  over  the 
stoker  plant. 

One  important  point  in  favor  of  pulverized-fuel  plants  was  l^at 
the  stand-by  losses  were  reduced  to  a  minimum  as  compared  with 
stoker  installations,  where  the  fires  had  to  be  banked  over  the  shut- 
down periods.  An  additional  reason  for  installing  the  former  was 
that  blast-furnace  gas  would  be  available  for  use  under  the  boilers 
and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  carry  the  light  loads. 

John  A.  Stevens  thought  that  the  matter  of  stand-by  losses 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Vemer  a  very  important  one.  In  New  England 
factories  running  on  one  shift  of  9  hours  a  day,  the  stand-by  coal 
required  in  the  best  hand-fired  plants  ranged  from  20  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  daily  consumption.  This,  of  course,  decreases  with 
greater  number  of  shifts,  or  with  continuous  runs  of  say  24  hours, 
as  in  paper  mills.  With  stoker  fired  boilers  there  is  a  loss  in  run- 
ning full  load  right  up  to  quitting  time,  and  also  in  burning  a  bank 
of  coal. 

R.  Sanford  Riley  said  that  the  papers  and  discussion  were 
valuable  in  directing  attention  to  the  problem  involved  in  all  com- 
bustion— the  carburization  of  air.  The  final  question  regarding  the 
two  systems  of  burning  fuel  under  consideration  was  which  would 
prove  the  more  satisfactory  imder  the  long,  hard  test  of  average 
conditions,  and  he  felt  that  in  the  long  run  the  simpler  apparatus 
would  win  out. 

Edward  N.  Trump  spoke  of  experiments  he  had  made  about 
25  years  ago  in  burning  powdered  fuel  under  a  300-hp.  B.  &  W. 
boiler.  The  furnace  used  had  too  small  a  combustion  chamber,  and 
the  ash  accumulated  and  blocked  the  passages  between  the  tubes 
in  less  than  a  week.  This  ash  had  taken  up  tar  from  the  combustion 
products  and  clung  to  the  tubes,  and  it  proved  very  difficult  to  scrape 
off.  It  was  important,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  combustion  chamber 
was  large  enough,  and,  as  noted  in  Mr.  Harrison's  paper,  that  the 
boiler  tubes  and  surfaces  were  carefully  and  frequently  blown. 

H.  G.  Barnhubst,  in  closing  the  oral  discussion,  said  that  there 
were  certain  arguments  in  favor  of  pulverized  coal  for  certain  lo- 
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calities  and  for  eertsin  grades  of  fuel  which  could  hardly  he  over- 
come by  any  other  method  of  burning.  One  point  which  had  not 
been  brought  out  was  the  fact  that  by  pulverizing  coal  and  buminR 
it  in  a  furnace  the  boiler  installation  was  made  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  any  particular  quality  of  fuel.  In  the  course  of  experi- 
menting his  company  had  burned  coal  with  as  low  as  2  per  cent  of 
volatile  matter  and  up  to  40  per  cent  with  an  ash  content  running 
as  high  aa  51  per  cent,  just  to  show  that  the  percentage  of  ash  did 
not  affect  or  interfere  with  the  combustion  conditions.  Mr.  Trump's 
main  troubles,  he  thought,  were  due  not  only  to  the  small  com- 
bustion chamber  used,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  bis  coal  was  not 
finely  pulverized.  He  wished  again  to  ^nphasize  the  fact  that  the 
coal  must  be  pulverized  to  a  very  high  degree  of  fineness  in  order  to 
get  good  results  —  two  or  three  hundred  million  particles  to  the 
cubic  inch.  This  increased  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air  about  700 
times  over  that  which  it  was  in  the  form  of  liunps,  and  made  it  very 
much  easier  to  effect  combustion.  Moreover,  various  grades  of 
coal  could  be  burned  which  could  not  be  handled  on  stokers. 

Ae  to  the  volume  of  a  furnace  per  pound  of  coal  burned  per 
minute,  he  would  not  care  to  assign  any  particular  value,  because 
all  combustion  chambers  had  different  shapes.  The  essential  fea- 
ture was  low  velocity  of  the  gases,  for  the  brick  became  plastic  at 
high  temperatures,  and  if  subjected  to  the  action  of  gases  at  a  high 
velocity,  the  under  rows  of  lining  would  be  destroyed. 

The  question  of  furnace  firebrick  was,  of  course,  very  impor- 
tant, and  the  higher  the  grade  used  the  better  would  be  the  results. 
The  ash  accumulation  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  by  further  re- 
finements might  be  cared  for  by  movable  hearths  so  that  it  would 
not  build  up  in  the  furnace  and  interfere  with  the  operation.  The 
ash  going  out  of  the  stack,  in  some  cases,  was  now  being  recovered 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  there  was  certainly  a  field  for  recovering 
ash  not  only  from  pulverized-coal-fired  furnaces,  but  also  from 
stoker-fired  furnaces,  because  the  percentage  of  ash  from  many 
stoker  installations,  under  forced-draft  conditions,  rose  very  high, 

FHEn'K  A.  ScHBFFLER  AND  H.  G.  Bahkhuhbt.  Mr.  Marsh 
prefaces  his  remarks  with  a  reference  to  the  desirability  of  utilizing 
the  by-products  from  coal.  It  appears  to  the  authors  that  this  is 
not  pertinent  to  the  discussion  and  that  it  will  not  require  considera- 
tion imtil  it  becomes  common  practice  to  remove  the  by-products 
from  coal  before  firing  on  hand  grates  or  stokers.  The  inference  is 
that  pulverized  coal  cannot  be  bumed'after  removing  the  volatile 
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constituents,  a  supposition  which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
His  statements  that  pulverized  coat  is  restricted  to  a  field  comprising 
fonns  that  cannot  be  burned  on  stokers  is  an  admission  that -pul- 
verized fueb  increase  the  latitude  of  combustibility  and  is  not  sup- 
ported by  evidence. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Marsh's  objections  to  the  teste  submitted,  it 
should  be  noted  that  with  pulverized  fuels  uniformity  of  opera- 
tion is  obtained  and  maintained  in  a  short  time  after  firing  the 
furnaces,  and  the  variation  in  the  figures  need  not  be  expected  by 
prolonging  the  tests.  In  particular  in  the  test  made  May  18,  1919, 
on  one  of  the  600-hp.  B.  &  W.  boilers  at  the  plant  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Traction,  Light  and  Power  Co.  at  Seattle,  during  which  both 
the  coal  and  water  were  weighed,  the  duration  of  the  test  being  13} 
hours,  the  efficiency  obtained  was  78.99  per  cent  with  coal  contain- 
ing 10,106  B.t.u.  per  lb.  as  fired. 

In  regard  to  the  figures  assumed  for  stoker  efficiency,  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  shows 
that  an  average  efficiency  of  65  per  cent  may  be  expected  in  modem 
power  houses.  Where  power  is  not  produced  for  sale  this  figure 
appears  to  be  too  high.  Mr.  Marsh  does  not  substantiate  his  objec- 
tions to  these  ^ures. 

In  r^ard  to  reliabihty,  it  is  customary  to  duplicate  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  the  pulverizing  equipment  to  obviate  irregular  opera- 
tion in  pulverizing  plants.  This  is  taken  care  of  in  the  figures  on 
investment  charges  given  in  the  paper  and  makes  unnecessary  Mr. 
Marsh's  assumption  that  the  investment  charges  quoted  are  too  low. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Marsh's  question  as  to  the  latitude  of  pulverized- 
coal  furnaces,  it  should  be  stated  that  a  furnace  built  for  high  volatile 
bituminous  coal  will  not  handle  anthracite  or  coke  breeze.  Where 
a  considerable  variation  in  the  grade  of  available  fuels  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, however,  the  furnace  may  be  designed  to  bum  anthracite 
or  coke  breeze  and  will  then  be  able  to  handle  any  grade  of  bitumi- 
nous fuel  with  sUght  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  burners. 
It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  authors  that  the  tests  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Marsh  show  that  the  fire  was  unresponsive  with  low-volatile 
coals,  since  it  has  been  their  experience  that  the  flexibility  of  all 
grades  of  fuels  when  pulverized  exceeds  that  obtained  when  burned 
in  lump  form.  The  bimier  for  pulverized  fuel  is  very  simple  and  has 
a  wide  range  of  adjustments,  easily  meeting  any  requirements  made 
upon  it  by  a  change  in  the  fuel. 

In  regard  to  adaptability,  the  effect  of  ash  in  coal  is  to  cany 
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away  a  small  amount  of  heat  as  the  percentage  increases.  The 
excess  air  required  to  bum  fueb  of  the  highest  ash  percentage  is, 
however,  negligible.  It  may  be  stated  in  regard  to  the  varied  effi- 
ciencies shown  in  the  tests  that  pulverized-f uel  furnaces  require  proper 
design  as  well  as  any  other  type,  and  that  tests  in  many  instances 
were  a  part  of  the  experimental  development  and  variations  were 
to  be  expected. 

In  regard  to  the  burning  of  high-ash  coal  on  chain  grates,  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  28.4  per  cent  ash  fuel  mentioned  by  the 
authors  was  tried  out  on  chain  grates  and  was  a  failure.  The  stokers 
were  taken  out  after  they  had  been  proved  incapable  and  return 
was  made  to  hand  firing. 

In  regard  to  flexibihty  it  is  readily  admitted  that  pulverized 
fuel  requires  large  furnace  volumes  to  bum  successfully.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  other  types  of  fuels,  including  oil,  are  buroed 
more  efficiently  with  large  furnace  volumes,  and  that  the  best  new 
stoker  installations  have  furnace  volumes  as  large  as  required  for 
pulverized  coal.  The  amount  of  heat  that  may  be  developed  in  a 
furnace  with  pulverized  fuel  is  restricted  only  by  the  resisting  powers 
of  the  refractories  up  to  this  maximum.  The  flexibility  of  control 
far  exceeds  that  obtained  with  any  other  method  of  burning  sohd 
fuels.    The  upper  limit  is  merely  a  matter  of  design  and  rating. 

Under  the  head  of  furnace  des^  Mr.  Marsh  again  protests 
against  the  inclusion  of  tests  of  four  or  five  hours'  duration.  This 
has  been  answered  above. 

Mr.  Marsh  objects  to  the  figures  used  for  moisture  percentage  in 
coals.  It  may  be  stated  that  our  tables  were  based  on  a  general 
average  moisture  content  for  the  entire  country.  Further,  the 
figures  given  for  pulverizing  cost  are  the  result  of  present  information 
and  the  best  obtainable.  They  will  not  vary  greatly  except  under 
unusual  conditions. 

We  must  take  exception  to  Mr.  Marsh's  statement  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  ash  goes  out  of  the  chimney.  Generally  speaking, 
20  to  25  per  cent  will  remain  in  the  combustion  chamber  and  30 
to  40  per  cent  in  the  second  and  third  pass,  and  the  balance  in  the 
flues  and  out  of  the  stacks.  Very  little  settling  takes  place  after 
the  gases  leave  the  boiler.  With  coal  containing  10  to  15  per  cent 
ash  the  stack  dischai^e  is  not  objectionable,  even  in  cities.  With 
higher  ash  content  it  might  be  necessary  to  provide  dust  collectors 
n  the  flues  in  city  power  plants. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Marsh's  question,  pulverised  coal  is  stored 
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in  closed  tanks,  Absorbs  moisture  very  slowly,  and  under  the  methods 
of  installation  in  use  does  not  stay  in  storage  for  any  considerable 
period. 

Mr.  Marsh  criticizes  the  authors'  claims  for  range  of  fuels,  and 
follows  by  asking  of  what  value  the  capacity  to  handle  both  an- 
thracite and  hgnite  may  be.  It  is  self-evident  that  with  such  a 
range  as  this  many  of  the  intermediate  fuels  may  be  burned.  His 
statement  that  the  cost  of  drying  and  pulverizing  fuel  in  installa- 
tions of  from  500  to  600  tons  daily  capacity  is  over  $1  per  ton  is  at 
variance  with  figures  obtained  from  hundreds  of  plants  and  upon 
which  our  estimates  are  based. 

Mr.  Diman  is  correct  in  stating  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
quality  of  low-grade  fuels  that  can  be  used  in  pulverized  form. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  coal  is  too  low  in  combustible  the  cost 
of  grinding  would  overcome  any  advantage  obtained  in  economy 
of  burning  these  coats  in  pulverized  form.  Success  in  burning  an- 
thracite depends  upon  the  form  of  the  furnace.  As  the  coal  lacks, 
volatile,  increased  temperature  must  be  generated  near  the  burner, 
and  this  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  some  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion from  the  furnace  itself.  This  means  designing  the  furnace 
so  that  there  is  a  returning  flame  to  ignite  the  incoming  fuel.  With 
this  arrangement  very  satisfactory  operating  efficiencies  are  being 
obtained,  and  there  is  no  trouble  in  starting  a  furnace  so  designed 
in  but  a  little  more  time  than  that  required  with  pulverized  bitumi- 
nous coal. 

In  Mr.  Peabody's  discussion  of  Mr.  Harrison's  paper  he  states 
that  oil  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  all  other  fuels  for  boiler  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  furnace  volume  required  for  oil  fuel  ia  only 
about  one-quarter  of  the  furnace  volume  specified  in  the  paper  for 
pulverized  coal.  Mr.  Harrison  recommends  a  larger  combustion 
chamber  than  we  know  is  actually  required,  but  we  have  found 
that  where  oil  is  fired  in  pulverized-coal  furnaces  much  better  ef- 
ficiency is  obtained  than  is  obtained  in  furnaces  designed  for  oil 
alone.  Larger  combustion  chambers  are  constantly  being  installed 
under  all  boilers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  better  combustion 
conditions.  Ttus  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  best  mixtures  of  the 
ail  and  carbon  or  coal  cannot  be  made  with  the  present  method  of 
oil  or  lump-co^  firing. 

The  slight  extra  cost  of  the  larger  furnaces  required  is  more 
than  overcome  by  the  increase  in  efficiency  obtained  over  other 
methods  of  firing.    It  has  been  mentioned  previously  that  com- 
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bustion  chambers  recommended  for  pulverized  co^  are  no  larger 
than  those  now  being  used  in  a  great  many  stoker  installations. 

Mr.  Hirshfeld  has  probably  not  examined  very  many  pul- 
verized-coal-fired  furnaces,  or  he  would  have  found  that  there  is 
hardly  any  trace  of  combustible  in  the  ash  in  the  furnace.  We 
do  not  agree  with  his  statement  that  a  more  uniform  flame  and 
temperature  can  be  obtained  with  stoker  practice  due  to  the  smooth 
bed  of  incandescent  fuel.  A  fuel  bed  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity  in 
the  average  furnace.  It  cannot  remain  of  constant  thickness  or  of 
constant  quality.  The  conditions  of  the  fuel  bed  are  beyond  con- 
trol, and  the  coal  must  frequently  be  redistributed  by  the  fireman. 
Certain  types  of  stokers  must  be  watched  constantly  and  the  holes 
in  the  fire  bed  kept  covered  with  fuel. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hibbard,  the  authors  would  state  that  drying 
of  the  coal  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  properly  pulverizing  it. 
The  injection  of  water  or  steam  into  the  firebox  is  a  dead  loss,  and 
is  resorted  to  only  as  a  means  to  overcome  defects  in  the  method  of 
burning  fuels.    There  is  no  occauon  for  this  with  pulverized  fuel. 

The  experiments  mentioned  by  Professor  Young  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  pulverized-coal  burning,  because  the 
quality  of  the  material  with  which  he  has  been  experimenting  is 
thousands  of  times  coarser  than  the  standard  pulverized  coal  as 
now  being  used  for  commercial  purposes. 

Mr.  Frey  takes  up  the  cost  of  pulverizing  coal,  basing  his  state- 
ments on  data  obtained  from  a  first-class  power  house.  We  are 
doubtful,  however,  even  in  this  power  house,  as  to  whether  the 
evaporation  from  the  coal  that  he  is  usii^  would  average  6  lb.  of 
water  on  the  average  over  a  year's  operation,  and  if  the  evapora- 
tion was  increased  only  50  per  cent,  certainly  the  increased  eflldency 
obtained  from  the  fuel  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  extracost 
due  to  pulverizing  unless  the  coal  is  obtained  for  practically  nothing. 

It  is  evident  that  the  lower  the  price  of  the  coal  the  latger  must 
be  the  plant  and  the  lower  the  cost  of  preparation  to  show  economies 
warranting  its  apphcation,  but  the  cost  of  coal  is  going  up  steadily 
on  account  of  the  increased  demands  for  fuel  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

Mr.  Wotherspoon's  remarks  had  no  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
the  application  of  pulverized  coal  to  boiler-firing  work,  with  the 
exception  of  his  reference  to  the  Bettington  boiler  experiments  which 
were  made  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  which  were  an  entire  failure 
so  far  as  practical  operation  was  concerned. 
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Mr.  Soyder'B  remarks  are  noted  with  interest.  The  question 
of  the  adoption  of  pulverized  coal  to  jwwer  houses  is  only  war- 
ranted where  the  cost  of  operation  would  show  a  fair  interest  on 
the  investment.  We  admit  that  stoker  plants  are  operated  with 
high  efficiency  under  careful  management,  but  we  beUeve  that 
pulverized  coal  will  show  increased  efficiency  and  lower  cost  of 
operation  than  the  average  stoker  installation,  particularly  in  plants 
using  a  large  enough  quantity  of  coal  to  permit  obtaining  a  low  cost 
of  preparation. 

Mr.  Riley's  remarks  are  particularly  gratifying  in  that  he  fully 
realizes  that  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  pulverized  coal  is  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  that  its  application  in  any  installa- 
tion is  a  question  of  which  system  will  give  the  best  returns  for  the 
money  invested. 

Mr.  Trump  spoke  of  experiments  made  in  past  years,  and  the 
writers  particularly  wish  to  point  out  that  the  furnace  was  too 
small  for  the  boiler  which  he  used,  or  else  the  quantity  of  coal  fired 
to  the  furnace  was  beyond  ita  capacity  for  satisfactory  service. 
Furthermore,  in  the  earher  days  the  fineness  of  pulverization  was  so 
much  coarser  than  that  now  used  in  standard  practice  that  there  is 
no  comparison,  and  the  results  obtained  could  not  possibly  have 
been  satisfactory  enough  for  commercial  purposes. 

Mr.  Cary  is  correct  in  his  statement  that  the  idea  of  the  use 
of  pulverized  coal  has  been  in  the  minds  of  engineers  for  many 
years.  Many  experiments  and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  an  endeavor  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  It  has,  however, 
been  an  evolution,  and  the  earlier  disastrous  results  were  strictly 
due  to  the  fact  that  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  not  at 
hand.  The  engineers  did  not  realize  that  it  was  not  the  pulverizing 
of  the  coal  that  caused  the  trouble,  but  the  fact  that  they  tried  to 
bum  this  kind  of  fuel,  which  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  in  a  furnace 
designed  for  lump  fuels. 

We  would  hke  to  mention  in  regard  to  Mr.  Gary's  statements 
that  today  the  fineness  of  pulverized  coal  is  such  that  it  practically 
all  passes  through  the  50-mesh  Bieve  which  means  that  the  largest 
particles  are  less  than  0.01  in.  in  diameter.  The  velocities  are  slow 
enough  to  insure  the  complete  combustion  of  the  particles  of  this 
size,  hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  extra  cost  of  pulverizing 
to  any  higher  degree  of  fineness  than  is  now  practically  the  standard, 
which  equals  95  per  cent  through  a  100-mesh  sieve  and  85  per  cent 
through  a  100-mesh  sieve,  all  passing  through  the  50-mesh. 
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Id  closing,  the  authors  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the 
attention  and  interest  accorded  them,  as  evidenced  by  the  discus- 
sion. It  i&  not  their  wish  to  present  the  pulverizing  of  fuels  as  a 
modem  panacea,,  but  merely  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  statement 
of  its  possibilities  and  to  remove  some  of  the  fallacies  in  regard  to 
it  which  have  had  more  or  less  general  circulation. 

N.  C.  Harbison.  I  note  that  Mr.  Marsh  states  in  his  discusdon 
that  I  have  used  pre-war  prices  for  the  cost  of  pulverizing.  He  has 
cited  the  cost  used  in  Table  1,  whereas  he  should  have  used  the  cost 
shown  in  Table  3,  or  rates  of  40  cents  for  millers  and  3S  cents  for 
laborers  and  $5  a  ton  for  coal.  These  are  not  pre-war  prices,  but 
are  the  present-day  prices  as  p^d  by  the  Atlantic  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Marsh  also  speaks  about  pulverized  coal  picking  up  mois- 
ture when  stored.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him  on  this,  but  every 
one  who  uses  pulverized  coal  has  found  by  experience  that  this  fuel 
must  not  be  stored.  It  must  be  kept  moving  at  all  times  in  the  bins, 
consequently  there  is  very  little  moisture  picked  up  by  the  pulverized 
coal  from  the  air. 

I  note  in  several  discussions  that  considerable  comment  has 
been  made  regarding  the  height  of  stacks  necessary  for  the  use  of 
pulverized  coal  on  boilers,  as  spoken  of  in  my  paper.  Durii^  Feb- 
ruary I  visited  one  plant  installed  in  Kansas,  and  saw  boilers  work- 
ing there  very  satisfactorily  with  a  stack  of  about  35  ft.  in  height. 

Most  of  the  conmient  has  been  that  we  should  have  a  draft  of 
0.10  in.  in  the  combustion  chamber  and  a  draft  of  from  0.20  in. 
to  0.60  in.  at  the  damper.  This  has  not  been  my  experience  for 
the  best  burning  of  pulverized  coal  tmder  boilers.  I  believe  that  we 
should  have  practically  a  balanced  draft  in  the  combustion  cham- 
ber and  first  passage  through  the  tubes,  and  from  0.10  in.  to  0.20 
in.  at  the  damper.  These  figures  are  based  on  150  per  cent  of  rated 
capacity.  Of  course,  if  the  boiler  is  intended  to  be  worked  at  a 
larger  rating  than  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  larger  stacks. 
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ECONOMY  OF  CERTAIN  ARIZONA  STEAM- 
ELECTRIC  POWER  PLANTS 
USING  on,  FUEL 

Bt  C.  R.  Wbtuocth,'  San  Francisoo,  Cal. 
Member  of  the  Society 

In  certain  lUamrtUcbie  potcer  ptanta  Ike  eombmation  qf  load  factor  and  hi/jh 
fuel  eoet  not  only  neeeeeilatee  but  also  makea  poeeiMe  the  aUainment  <^  high  eeotio- 
miei  in  operation.  Tkeee  particular  ecndilione  exitt  in  three  Aritona  pEanli 
hnown  and  located  om  folUnvt:  Inapiration  Comolidaled  Copper  Company,  Inipira- 
tion,  Arie.;  New  Cornelia  Copper  Company,  Ajo,  Ariz,  and  Ariiona  Power  Com- 
pany, Ctarkdaie,  Arix.  All  <4  theee  pianle  embody  many  timHar  featvrei  and  in 
Ikit  paper  iiie  atiihoT  ditcueeea  the  tconomy  (^  operation  of  each.  TtMet  and  curvet 
c^  operating  ckaraderiatica  are  also  given  and  ikeee  »hov>  that  the  beet  economy  per 
bbl.  <^  oil  obtained  at  Ike  Inspiration  Plant  tvae  S94.S  kw-hr.,  at  the  New  Cornelia 
Plant  St0.t  kt^hr.,  and  at  Ike  Ariiona  plant  SSS.S  kw-hr.  AU  these  tuduei  inert 
obtained  during  the  winter  montht  when  conditions  were  mott  fonorable.  The  paper 
eondudet  with  f  section  dealing  toilh  the  personnel  reeponaibU  for  the  ineltiUationi. 

T  N  certain  Arizona  steam  power  plants  the  combination  of  favor- 
able load  factor  and  high  fuel  cost  has  not  only  necessitated 
but  has  also  made  possible  the  attainment  of  high  fuel  economy, 
and  even  in  plants  where  cooling  ponds  are  used  for  condensing 
purposes.  This  paper  refers  to  the  performance  of  three  such  power 
plants,  namely,  those  of  the  Inspiration  Consolidated  Copper  Com- 
pany, Inspiration,  Ariz.;  the  New  Comeha  Copper  Company, 
Ajo,  Ariz.;  and  the  Arizona  Power  Company,  Clarkdale,  Ariz, 
These  plants  embody  many  similar  features.  They  differ,  however, 
in  methods  of  condensing,  as  cooling  ponds  are  used  at  the  Inspira- 
tion and  New  Cornelia  plants,  and  water  from  the  Verde  River  at 
the  Arizona  Power  Company's  plant. 

2    The  Inspiration  plant  was  designed  in  the  winter  of  1913-1914. 
The  International  Smelting  and  Refining  Company's  smelter  adjoins 
the  Inspiration  power-plant  site,  and  the  steam  generated  in  waste- 
I  Chief  Engineer,  Chss.  C.  Moore  &  Co.  Engineers. 
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heat  boilere  in  the  smelter  is  utilized  for  the  operation  of  the  recipro- 
cating blowing  engines,  which  are  designed  for  about  175  lb.  steam 
pressure.  These  blowing  engines  are  located  in  the  same  power- 
plant  building  as  the  steam  turbines,  and  since  the  waste-heat 
boilers  are  connected  to  the  same  steam  header  as  the  oil-fired  boilers 
their  steam  pressure,  and  the  economy  of  the  turbine  plant  have 
been  limited  by  the  common  steam  pressure  of  from  175  to  185  lb. 
The  New  Cornelia  Copper  Company's  plant  was  designed  in  the 
winter  of  1915-1916,  and  being  independent  of  blowing  engines,  the 
boilers  were  selected  for  250  lb.  pressure.  While  a  higher  steam  pres- 
sure would  have  been  possible,  the  remote  location  of  the  plant 
and  experience  at  the  date  of  design  led  to  the  lower  boiler  pressure 
beii^  selected.  The  Arizona  Power  Company's  plant  was  designed 
in  the  winter  of  1916-1917,  and  has  boilers  for  250  lb.  pressure. 

3  The  Inspiration  plant  is  25-cycle,  3-phase,  6500  volts.  The 
New  Cornelia  plant  and  the  Arizona  Power  Company's  plant  are 
both  60-cycle  B-phase,  2300  volts.  The  maximum  load  at  the  In- 
spiration plant  was  estimated  to  be  12,000  kw.;  three  6000-kw. 
Curtiss  turbines  were  therefore  selected,  thus  giving  one  spare  tur- 
bine. For  the  New  Cornelia  Copper  Company's  plant  the  load  was 
estimated  to  be  7500  kw.,  and  this  led  to  the  selection  of  two  7500- 
kw.  turbines,  one  unit  being  a  spare.  The  Arizona  Power  Com- 
pany's plant  was  designed  as  an  auxiliary  to  a  hydroelectric  system, 
and  intended  to  carry  a  peak  load  of  5000  kw.  Owing  to  the  quick 
shipment  required,  however,  a  turbine  previously  ordered  for  another 
company,  and  rated  at  6000  kw.,  was  installed,  whereas  the  remain- 
ing equipment  was  selected  only  for  a  5000-kw.  load. 

4  All  three  plants  have  Stirling  steel-encased  boilers,  with 
Peabody-Hammel  oil  furnaces,  Green  fuel  economizers,  Moore 
automatic  fuel-oil  regulating  systems,  Wheeler  surface  condensers, 
Wheeler  dry  vacuum  pumps,  centrifugal  hotwell  pumps,  direct-con- 
nected exciters,  steam-driven  boiler-feed  pumps,  etc.  Superheaters 
are  installed  in  all  plants,  specified  to  give  100  deg.  superheat  for  the 
In.spiration  plant  and  150  deg.  superheat  for  both  the  New  Cornelia 
and  the  Arizona  Power  Company's  plants,  all  measured  at  the  boiler, 
and  at  normal  rated  capacity  of  boilers.  All  the  plants  also  have 
centrifugal  circulating  pumps,  the  Inspiration  pumps  being  turbine- 
driven,  and  the  othera  motor-driven. 

5  The  nozzles  for  the  cooling  pond  for  the  Inspiration  Copper 
Company's  plant  were  furnished  by  one  of  the  spray-pond  com- 
panies, who  also  proportioned  and  designed  the  pond  arrangement. 
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The  actual  vacuum  shown  by  the  operation  of  this  plant,  however, 
has  been  a  disappointment,  as  a  pond  of  insufficient  area  was  in- 
stalled. Since  the  design  of  the  Inspiration  plant  this  detail  has  been 
corrected  by  the  addition  of  cooUng  towers.  The  condensate  is 
returned  to  the  oil-fired  boilers,  and  make-up  water  for  the  pond  is 
purified  by  a  Booth  water  softener.  A  Cochrane  hot-process  puri- 
fier purifies  the  make-up  for  the  oil-fired  boilers  if  needed,  but  it  is 
primarily  for  purifying  boiler  feed  for  the  waste-heat  boilers  installed 
at  the  smelter.  The  blowing  engines  operate  at  slightly  lower 
vacuum  than  the  turbines,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  to 
heat  sl^tly  the  turbine  condensate  by  passing  it  through  the  Volz 
heaters  in  the  surface  condensers  of  the  blowing  engines. 

6  Cole-Bergman  water  weighers  and  Lea  recorders  are  installed 
for  feedwater  measurement,  for  computing  the  steam  supplied  from 
the  waste-heat  boilers  and  the  steam  required  by  blowing  engines, 
as  well  as  the  steam  consumption  of  the  turbines.  Steam-flow 
meters  are  also  used  for  checking  purposes.  By  this  means  a  separ- 
ate record  is  kept  of  the  economy  of  the  turbine  plant  on  the  basis 
of  operation  independent  of  the  blowing  engines. 

7  The  feedwater  for  the  New  Cornelia  plant  contains  from  30 
to  50  grains  of  impurities  per  U.  S.  gallon.  The  water  is  low  in  cal- 
cium sulphate  and  carbonate,  high  in  sodium  sulphate,  and  very 
high  in  sodium  chloride.  It  is  not  practicable  to  purify  this  water 
by  chemical  treatment.  The  condensate  from  the  condensers  ie 
returned  to  the  boilers,  and  raw  make-up  water  is  used  for  the  pond 
and  boiler-feed  make-up  purposes.  Frequent  blowing  down  is  re- 
quired for  the  cooling  pond,  as  well  as  for  the  boilers.  Scale  is  also 
formed  both  in  the  condensers  and  the  boilers,  and  this  requires 
frequent  cleaning,  as  condenser  scale  tends  to  impair  the  vacuum. 

8  The  Arizona  Power  Company  uses  Verde  River  water  for 
condensing  purposes,  this  being  taken  through  a  flume  at  such  a 
point  that  the  pumping  head  is  reduced  by  gravity  flow.  The  con- 
densate is  returned  to  the  boilers,  and  the  raw  make-up  water  is 
purified  in  a  Cochrane  hot-process  purifier. 

ECONOMY   OP  INSPIRATION   CONSOLIDATED    COPPER   COMPANY'S 

PLANT 

9  Upon  the  completion  of  the  Inspiration  plant  it  was  placed 
in  regular  service.  The  performance  of  the  individual  pieces  of 
apparatus  was  investigated  in  order  to  make  certain  that  everything 
was  working  to  the  best  advantage,  particular  attention  being 
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paid  to  the  efficiency  of  boilers,  the  adjustment  of  burners,  furnaces, 
and  the  automatic  firing  system,  A  number  of  uniform  load  testa 
were  made  of  boilers  for  checking  purposes,  and  the  results  obtained 
are  given  in  Table  1  and  the  curves  of  Figs.  1  and  2.  These  tests 
show  a  fairly  high  efficiency  at  rating,  and,  rather  contrary  to  the 
usual  results  obtained  with  non-casing-eet  boilers,  a  higher  efficiency 
at  fractional  loads  than  at  rating.  The  higher  efficiency  is  due  to 
the  t^toess  and  the  insulating  efficiency  of  the  steel  casing.  As 
a  result  of  these  tests,  instructions  were  given  the  operators  to 
divide  the  load  equally  among  all  boilers,  and  this,  of  course,  was 
done  automatically  by  the  firing  system.  The  operators,  however, 
were  instructed  to  keep  as  many  boilers  on  the  line  at  Ught  loads  as 
could  be  properly  fired,  maintaining  a  fire  in  each  of  the  three 
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burners  per  boiler;  below  this  load  boilers  were  cut  off  the  line,  and 
only  refired  when  the  load  again  increased. 

10  The  curves  of  Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  relation  between  the 
steam  pressure  of  the  atomizing  steam  and  the  oil  pressure,  both 
measured  in  the  supply  pipes  at  the  individual  burner,  between  the 
throttle  valve  and  burner.  From  data  obtained  from  these  curves 
the  steam-to-bumer  regulator  was  set  to  give  the  proper  pressure 
of  atomizing  steam,  based  on  the  momentary  oil  pressure.  A  com- 
plete description  of  the  automatic  oil-firing  system  in  use  in  these 
plants  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  the  writer  entitled  Unnecessary 
Losses  in  Burning  Oil  Fuel  and  an  Automatic  System  for  Their 
Elimination,  page  797,  Vol.  30,  of  Transactions,  and  the  system 
used  in  these  plants  differs  from  that  described  in  the  paper  merely 
in  the  use  of  a  diaphragm  pump  governor  to  maintain  a  constant 
predetermined  maximum  pressure  at  the  oil  pumps;  the  oil-to- 
bumer  regulator  then  operates  a  throttle  valve  to  give  the  desired 
pressure  at  the  oil  burners. 
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11  Under  variable  load  the  damper  controller  has  been  able  to 
maintam  COi  readings  varying  from  12  to  14.5  per  cent  CO3,  for 
which  the  corresponding  excess  air  for  normal  conditions  is  28  per 
cent  and  6  per  cent,  respectively. 

12  After  instructmg  the  operators)  and  while  the  plant  was  still 
under  the  control  of  the  engineers,  an  average  economy  was  obtained 
for  the  month  of  September  1915,  as  follows: 

AreraBe  number  of  turbine  units  in  operation 1 

Average  daily  load,  24-hour  bum,  kw fi980 

Average  eteam  pressure  at  boilers,  lb.  per  aq.  in 178 

Average  vacuum  in  condensers,  in.  of  mercury,  absolute 2.66 

Average  rating  on  boilers,  per  cent 95 

Gross  boiler  efficiency,  per  cent 80.9 

Average  economy,  kw-hr.  per  bbl.  of  oil  as  fired 289 

Average  economy  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr 21,500 
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Fio.  2    PBisanBEs  and  EFFicnwciBS  at  Variodb  Loads 

In  the  subsequent  operation  of  this  plant  by  the  owners  the  econ- 
omy has  been  maintained  practically  equal  to  that  shown  under 
the  direction  of  the  engineers,  but  during  the  winter,  due  to  colder 
circulating  water,  the  economy  is  even  better  than  indicated  above. 
On  the  other  hand,  during  the  simuner  months,  with  the  warmer 
circulating  water  and  falling  off  in  vacuum,  the  economy  naturally 
drops  to  a  lower  figure  than  that  given  for  the  month  of  September. 
13  This  plant  operates  in  conjunction  with  the  hydroelectric 
plant  at  the  Roosevelt  Dam,  and  at  periods  of  the  year  preference 
is  given  to  hydroelectric  power.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  fractional 
load,  or  partial  shutdown  of  the  steam  plant,  and  for  certain  months 
this  in  turn  has  naturally  resulted  in  a  reduced  economy. 
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PERCENT  OF  RATED  LOAD  ON  TURBINE 


Fia.  3    Oferatinq  Cbaractebistics  of  tub  Inspiration  Fowkr  Plant 
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14  The  operating  results  for  the  plant,  furnished  by  Mr,  W.  W. 
Jourdin,  Mem.Am.Soc.M.E.,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Inspiration 
power  plant,  are  given  by  the  curves  of  Fig.  3.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  best  monthly  economy  for  winter  conditions  has  been  294.5 
kw-hr.  per  bbl.  of  oil,  or  20,910  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr,;  and  the  poorest 
economy  for  summer  conditions  for  the  normal  load  has  been  257.5 
kw-hr.  per  bbl.  of  oU,  or  23,700  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr.,  although  for  the 
month  of  September  1917,  due  to  the  very  light  load,  the  economy 
was  only  237  kw-hr.  per  bbl.  or  25,970  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  this  plant,  in  comparison  with  non-cooling-poud 
plants,  is  subject  to  an  accumulation  of  scale  in  the  condensers, 
and  as  a  result  there  is  a  slight  loss  in  vacuum.  Since  purified  feed- 
water  is  used,  the  plant  is  not  subject  to  troubles  from  scale  for- 
mation in  the  oil-fired  boilers,  nor  does  any  loss  of  fuel  result  from 
shutting  down  boilers  for  cleaning  or  boiler  blow-o£f. 

15  The  curves  of  Fig.  3  also  give  the  operating  records  for  com- 
bined boiler  and  economizer  efficiency,  atomizing  steam  deducted, 
this  being  the  form  in  which  the  power-plant  records  are  kept.  A 
comparison  of  this  result  with  the  boiler  efficiency  tests  would  seem 
inconsistent  without  the  explanation  that  the  economizers  at  this 
plant  heat  the  feedwater  through  a  temperature  range  of  from  40 
deg.  to  45  deg.,  whereas  it  will  be  noted  that  results  for  the  Arizona 
Power  Company's  economizers,  given  in  Table  2,  indicate  a  tem- 
perature rise  in  the  economizer  of  91  deg.  fahr.  In  proportioning 
the  Inspiration  economizers  with  reference  to  the  investment  and 
fuel  saving  it  was  assumed  that  the  average  period  of  operation 
would  be  less  than  half  the  year,  owing  to  the  use  of  hydroelectric 
power;  it  was  also  assumed  that  the  fixed  charges  would  be  very 
high.  This  combination  of  circumstances,  together  with  high 
freight  rates  and  construction  costs  in  Arizona,  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  an  economizer  of  comparatively  small  surface,  giving  a 
favorable  return  on  the  investment  but  a  result  considerably  less 
favorable  than  that  attained  in  the  average  economizer  with  oil 
fuel,  when  measured  only  by  temperature  rise. 

ECONOMY   OF  THE  NEW   CORNELIA    COPPER   COMPANY'S   PLANT 

16  Following  the  installation  of  the  New  Cornelia  plant  in 
November  1917,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  de,signing  engineers 
to  check  the  economy  of  the  station,  but  owing  to  the  war  and  a 
scarcity  of  labor  this  work  had  to  be  abandoned  before  completion. 
While  it  has  never  been  possible  to  show  the  best  performance  of 
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tion, MIS  ft.     NormUbuomater,  aa.lSin. 
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which  the  plant  ia  capable,  the  operating  crew  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  very  efficient  in  handling  it,  except  during  an  illness  of 
the  chief  engineer,  when  the  economy  of  the  plant  fell  off  to  a  dis- 
appointing figure.  This  occurred  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1918, 
and  the  figures  for  economy  for  that  period  are  thus  hardly  fair 
to  the  plant.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  in  connection  with 
performance  data,  that  the  feedwater  condition  at  this  plant  is  such 
that  the  frequent  shutdowns  for  boiler  cleaning  and  the  lai^e 
amount  of  hot  water  which  ia  blown  off  from  the  boilers  affect  to  an 
appreciable  extent  its  economy. 

17  This  plant,  due  to  it«  location  in  the  southwestern  portion 
of  Arizona,  is  subject  to  more  intense  summer  heat  than  probably 
any  other  power  plant  in  the  western  territory,  and  this  in  turn  gives 
rise  to  considerably  less  favorable  cooling-pond  and  condenser  per- 
formance, with  respect  to  vacuum,  for  the  summer  months  than  for 
the  winter  months.  The  vacuum  performance  is  also  influenced  by 
the  accumulation  of  scale  within  the  condensers  between  the  periods 
of  cleaning  condensers,  due  to  concentration  of  salts  in  the  cooling 
pond. 

18  The  best  economy  for  this  station,  known  to  the  writer,  is 
for  the  month  of  January  1918,  the  average  performance  for  four 
successive  days  being  as  follows: 
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1»IS 

Averw  lw«l. 

Eeooomy,  kw-hr. 
P«(bbl.o(oll 

B.tu.  p« 

Jan.  26 

Jan!  28 
Jui.29 

7921 
7830 
772B 

321.7 
324.1 
334.2 
326. Z 

18.e7G 
1B.833 
18.828 
18,711 

19  The  poorest  economy  for  this  station  during  the  summer 
of  1!)17  was  for  the  month  of  July,  namely  293.5  kw-hr.  per  bbl. 
the  average  vacuum  was  1.66  in.  absolute  and  the  average  load 
550  kw.  The  poorest  economy  during  the  summer  of  1918  was  also 
for  the  month  of  July,  or  287.5  kw-hr.  per  bbl.  The  average  vacuum 
was  2.14  in.  absolute,  the  average  load  5850  kw.,  and  consequently 
the  economy  for  the  summer  of  1918  was  abnormally  low. 

20  The  monthly  report  for  December  1918,  gives  the  following: 
Average  load,  7800  kw.;  average  economy,  312  kw.  per  bbl.  and 
19,913  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr.  The  monthly  report  for  January  1919, 
gives:  average  load,  7790  kw.;  average  economy,  317.9  kw.  per 
bbl.,  and  19,535  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr.  The  improvement  for  the 
month  of  January  over  December  is  due  to  a  straightening  out  of 
the  aforementioned  difiiculties  experienced  in  the  summer  of  1918, 
and  it  is  the  writer's  belief  that  the  station  will  soon  be  operating  at 
its  best  previous  economy  for  the  corresponding  season. 

21  It  will  be  noted  that  the  economy  of  the  New  Cornelia 
plant  is  materially  better  than  that  of  the  Inspiration.  This  is  due 
somewhat  to  the  larger  turbine  units  installed,  but  in  the  main  to 
the  higher  steam  pressure  and  to  the  improved  design  of  cooling 
pond,  which  results  in  better  vacuum.  In  comparing  the  economy 
of  these  coohng-pond  stations  with  that  obtained  in  tidewater 
plants,  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  size  of  turbine  units,  the 
obtainable  vacua  under  operating  conditions,  the  increased  head 
on  circulating  pump  due  to  the  greater  quantity  of  water  which 
must  be  handled  through  the  condensers,  and  the  increased  pump- 
ing head  due  to  the  cooling-pond  nozzles  and  longer  lengths  of  cir- 
culating-water line. 


ECONOMY  OF  THE   ARIZONA    POWEB   COMPANY  S   PLANT 

22  This  plant  was  completed  in  September  1917,  and  due  to 
the  war  conditions  in  the  mining  region  it  was  difficult  to  assemble 
a  skilled  operating  crew.    The  plant  was  furnished  under  a  contract 
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coverii^  a  complete  plant-economy  guarantee  at  500O-kw.  load,  and 
the  final  test,  covering  48  hours'  operation  in  regular  commercial 
service,  under  variable  load,  was  concerned  mostly  with  the  economy 
at  this  load,  although  a  run  was  made  at  6000-kw.  load,  which  is 
the  rated  capacity  of  the  turbine     The  results  for  the  final  test  are 


■ 

^ 

Av,.  temp,  of  .uperheiled  itekm  .'t  boik 
Temp,  of  jupechested  iteun  si  turbiae. 
Temp,  of  feedirater  enlmm  boilers,  de< 
Temp,  of  mter  leanng  feedmCer  heitci 
Temp,  of  dioulating  w»tor  from  aoodeui 
T«mp.  of  diculBtioc  witei  to  coadtaser. 

Avence  k»d,  kw.  per  hr. 

6,816 

Grow  kw.  wDimted 

6316 

Net  k.r-ht.  output 

Correction  due  to  difl.  in  t«mp.  M  gtar 

'^diuiebAh.'-'.'.'.'-'.'.'-'.'.'. 

6,7SV 

34.516 
48 

Aversce  grsTity  of  oil  (umlyied  by  8n 

Jlh  Emery*  Co.).  de«.B.. 

17.86 

He,t  «aue  of  oil  (wimlr^  bj  Smith  Emery  4  Co.).  B.t.u,  per  lb. 

18.703 

given  in  Table  2.  At  all  times  during  this  test  the  plant  was  subject 
to  a  variable  load,  due  to  the  regulation  of  the  hydroelectric  system. 
The  oil  was  carefully  weighed  and  the  electrical  output  was  meas- 
ured by  cahbrated  meteiB.  The  electrical  output  given  is  the  net 
useful  output  for  the  station  at  the  2300-volt  bus,  deduction  having 
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been  made  for  the  power  consumption  of  electric  auxiliaries,  includ- 
ing lighting  for  the  operators'  cott^es,  circulating  water  pump, 
deep-well  pump  and  air  washer.  The  average  electrical  auxiliary 
load  was  46  kw.,  which  ia  somewhat  smaller  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  entire  head  on  the  circulating  water  been  overcome 
by  pumping;  against  this  condition  is  the  fact  that  during  the  test 
the  quantity  of  circulating  water  was  somewhat  less  than  specified, 
so  that,  roughly  speaking,  the  one  condition  nearly  offsets  the  other. 

23  It  is  not  possible  to  give  daily  operating  results  for  this  plant, 
at  the  load  for  which  it  was  designed,  for  since  its  installation  it  has 
been  maintained  only  for  reserve  purposes,  carrying  occasional 
peaks  but  the  majority  of  the  time  a  very  light  load,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  hours  during  an  average  day,  with  the  turbine  at  standstill. 
Of  course,  favorable  economy  is  not  possible  under  such  conditions, 
as  the  fuel  losses  due  to  keeping  hot  boilers,  piping,  etc.,  the  dead- 
load  losses  for  the  operation  of  auxiliaries,  and  the  zero-load  steam 
consumption  of  turbine  result  in  a  zero-load  fuel  consumption  of  the 
plant  which  is  an  appreciable  percentage  of  the  full-load  fuel  con- 
sumption. With  the  foregoing  explanation,  the  results  given  below 
for  the  month  of  February  1918,  are  as  follows: 

Total  kw-hr 1,235,680 

Total  bbl.  of  fuel  oU  used 4783.9 

Total  hours  of  operation 444 

Average  kw.  for  operating  period 2800 

Kw-hr.  per  bbl.  of  oil  (delivered  to  lines,  net) 258,50 

Operating  period  load  factor 0.467 

Average  kw.  for  monthly  period 1838 

Monthly  period  load  factor 0.306 

24  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  turbine  at  the  Arizona 
Power  Company's  plant  is  practically  a  duplicate  of  those  at  the 
Inspiration  Copper  Company's  plant,  having  the  same  number  of 
stages,  the  difference  in  the  operating  economy  of  the  turbines  being 
lai^ely  due  to  steam  pressure.  Here,  again,  is  a  marked  increase 
in  plant  economy  due  to  an  increase  in  steam  pressure,  and  also 
by  reason  of  the  colder  river  water  at  the  Arizona  Power  Company's 
plant  as  compared  with  the  cooling-pond  water  at  the  Inspiration 
plant  and  the  consequent  improvement  in  vacuum.  All  economy 
figures  given  for  these  plants  are  based  on  oil  as  fired,  without  deduc- 
tion or  correction  for  moisture,  sulphur  or  silt. 

25  The  engineers  have  endeavored  to  instill  in  the  minds  of 
the  operators^of  these  plants  and  to  show  by  example  that  high 
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economies  need  not  merely  be  looked  for  during  the  test  period,  but 
can  be  maintained  during  the  operating  period.  The  Inspiration 
plant  is  large  enough  to  permit  the  employment  of  a  boiler-room 
engineer,  but,  due  to  their  smaller  sise,  such  an  engineer  is  not  main- 
tained at  the  other  two  plants.  This  plant  was  designed  on  the 
assumption  that  the  averse  load  would  be  maintained  for  a  period 
of  six  months  only  during  the  year,  and  that  oil  delivered  would 
cost  about  S1.45  per  bbl.  The  New  Cornelia  plant  was  designed 
on  the  assumption  that  oil  would  cost  $1.25  per  bbl.,  but  since  the 
date  of  design  of  these  planta  t^e  cost  of  oil  has  materially  increased. 

PEBSONNEL 

26  The  selection  of  the  principal  equipment  for  the  Inspiration 
plant  and  its  general  layout  were  made  jointly  by  John  Langton, 
Consulting  Engineer  for  the  Inspiration  Consolidated  Copper  Com- 
pany, and  Chas.  C.  Moore  and  Co.  Engineers,  which  firm  was 
also  responsible  for  the  detailed  designs,  installation  and  tuning  up 
of  the  plant. 

27  For  the  New  Comeha  plant  the  entire  work  was  in  the 
hands  of  Chas.  C.  Moore  and  Co.  Engineers,  with  the  approval  of 
A.  G.  McGregor,  Consulting  Engineer  for  the  New  ComeUa 
Copper  Company, 

28  The  Arizona  Power  Company's  plant  was  designed  and 
built  by  Chas.  C.  Moore  and  Co.  Engineers,  with  the  approval 
of  R.  S.  Masson,  Chief  Engineer  for  the  Arizona  Power  Company. 

29  A  considerable  portion  of  the  testing  work  on  the  Inspira- 
tion plant  was  handled  by  A.  G.  Budge,  imder  the  writer's  direction, 
and  for  the  New  Comeha  and  Arizona  Power  Com[>any  plants  by 
T.  6.  Paulson,  also  under  the  writer's  direction. 


DISCUSSION 

C.  H.  Delant  (written).  The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany is  operating  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  an  oil-burning  plant  which 
is  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  three  plants  discussed  in  Mr,  Wey- 
mouth's paper.  This  plant  was  built  in  1911  and  is  equipped  with 
one  5000-kw.  Curtiss  turbine,  StirUng  boilers,  Peabody  Hammel  oil 
furnaces,  and  a  surface  condenser  taking  water  from  the  Sacramento 
River,  This  plant  was  designed  for  175  lb.  pressure  and  100  deg. 
superheat  at  the  turbine  throttle,  and  is  therefore  similar  in  this 
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respect  to  the  Inspiration  Copper  Co. 'a  plant.  The  plant,  however, 
being  essentially  a  stand-by  plant,  is  not  equipped  with  economizers, 
steel  casings  for  the  boUers,  or  automatic  fuel-oil  r^ulators. 

In  comparing  the  operation  of  different  steam  plants  operating 
at  variable  loads,  it  is  convenient  to  plot  on  a  diagram  the  kilowatt- 
hours  generated  against  the  total  oil  burned,  each  point  plotted 
representing  the  average  results  of  a  month  or  a  day  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  points  at  different  loads  is  ob- 
tained, it  is  possible  to  draw  a  line  through  them  representing  their 
average,  and  this  line  in  most  cases  is  found  to  be  practically  a  straight 
line.     Such  a  diagram  for  the  Sacramento  station  for  the  year  1918 
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is  given  in  Fig.  4  and  to  it  have  been  added  points  taken  from  Mr. 
Weymouth's  paper  for  the  three  Arizona  plants.  The  points  for 
the  Inspiration  Copper  Co.'s  plant  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
enable  the  line  AC  to  be  drawn  through  them,  corresponding  to  the 
line  AB  for  the  Sacramento  plant.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  two 
lines  intersect  the  ordinate  of  zero  load  at  almost  the  same  point, 
A,  indicating  about  the  same  quantity  of  oil  (that  is,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  25  or  30  bbl.  per  day)  required  to  operate  either  plant 
at  no  load. 

There  are  not  sufficient  points  to  enable  a  similar  line  to  be 
drawn  for  either  the  New  Cornelia  Copper  Co.  or  the  Arizona  Power 
Co.  plants.     However,  assuming  the  point  A   for  zero  load  to  he 
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the  same  as  for  the  Inspiration  Copper  Co.,  the  line  AD  has  been 
drawn  as  an  approximate  average  for  these  two  plants. 

This  diagram  brings  out  more  clearly  than  a  mere  statement 
of  the  kilowatt-hom«  per  barrel  of  oil,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
crudely,  the  essential  difFerences  between  the  various  plants.  Thus 
a  comparison  of  the  lines  AD  and  AC  shows  at  a  glance  the  effect  of 
the  higher  steam  pressure,  higher  superheat  and  better  vacuum  car- 
ried at  the  New  Cornelia  Copper  and  Arizona  Power  Companies' 
plants.  The  line  AC  compared  with  the  line  AB  shows  the  economy 
resulting  from  the  use  of  economizers,  steel  casings,  fuel-oil  regu- 
lators, and  other  minor  differences  such  as  the  greater  age  and  smaller 
size  of  the  turbine  in  the  Sacramento  plant. 

W.  W.  JouRDiN  (written).  Referring  to  Par.  4  of  the  paper, 
the  Inspiration  power  plant  is  equipped  with  engine-driven  circu- 
lating units  and  barometric  hotwell,  with  sealed  sump  and  lift  pumps 
^ocated  on  a  hillside  at  a  sufficient  distance  below  the  condensers  to 
secure  positive  drainage  of  the  condensate  therefrom. 

The  high-pressure  cylinders  of  the  blowing  engines  are  being 
replaced  with  poppet-valved  cylinders  good  for  250  lb.  pressure, 
and  all  new  equipment,  including  boilers  recently  installed,  is  de- 
signed for  the  higher  pressure.  However,  until  such  time  as  the 
original  boilers  may  be  disposed  of,  a  maximum  of  only  200  lb.  pres- 
sure will  be  available  at  the  throttles. 

The  cooling  tower  was  not  put  into  service  until  November  1918, 
therefore  the  plant  operated  under  the  handicap  of  poor  vacuum, 
due  to  insufficient  cooling  capacity,  throughout  the  period  covered 
by  the  curves  in  Fig.  3. 

Fip.  1  and  2  do  not  represent  present  practice  —  in  fact,  there 
has  been  a  very  considerable  departure  in  numerous  operating  fea- 
tures from  the  original  instructions,  although  these  in  principle  were 
good.  Owing  to  labor  troubles,  the  plant  was  shut  down  from  July 
2  to  September  20,  1917,  inclusive,  and  in  the  absence  of  detailed 
explanation  concerning  conditions,  the  curves  would  better  be  broken 
between  June  and  October  1917. 

The  heat  recovery  is  low  in  the  economizers  not  so  much  on 
account  of  inadequate  heating  surface  as  because  the  recovery  by 
the  boilers  is  so  high,  compared  with  coal-buming  practice,  that 
httle  heat  available  for  warming  feedwater  is  contained  in  the  gases 
to  the  economizers. 

The  Inspiration  plant  is  jointly  owned  by  two  companies,  and 
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the  money  involved  ia  so  large,  due  to  high  fuel  costs,  that  it  ie 
essential  that  the  measurement  of  all  quantities  shall  be  so  made 
as  to  secure  the  highest  possible  accuracy.  The  metering  equip- 
ment is  quite  elaborate,  and  the  accounting  is  on  the  basis  of  contin- 
uous overall  plant  test;  consequently  the  operators  are  enabled  to 
check  economic  performance  more  closely  than  is  usually  possible 
even  in  the  most  highly  developed  plants. 

The  economy  reported  is  based  on  net  electrical  production,  and 
no  deduction  is  made  for  fuel  consumed  in  warming  up  and  stand-by 
due  to  changes  in  electrical  load. 

W.  D.  Ennis  (written).  The  maintenance  of  high  overall  effi- 
ciency in  regular  operation  is  a  feature  to  be  expected  with  well-de- 
signed plants  using  oil  fuel.  In  discussing  the  reasons  for  the 
superiority  of  the  New  Cornelia  plant  over  the  Inspiration  the  author 
omits  mention  of  the  h^her  superheat  used.  Allowing  for  differ- 
ences in  pressure  and  superheat,  the  steam  temperatures  in  the  two 
cases  are  471  deg.  and  551  deg.  The  load  factor  may  have  been  of 
weight  also,  but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  table  dealing  with 
this  plant  to  show  whether  or  not  both  turbines  were  running.  If 
they  were,  the  New  Cornelia  load  factor  was  around  0.50  as  com- 
pared with  a  value  of  about  0.70  for  the  Inspiration  plant. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  this  paper  is  the  indication  of 
maximum  boiler  e£Bciency  at  about  0.60  rating  (Fig.  2) .  The  author 
attributes  this  to  the  tightness  and  insulating  efficiency  of  the  sheet- 
metal  casing.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  boiler  proportions  are  not 
given  in  some  detail.  The  curve  of  boiler  efficiency  against  rating 
cannot  be  considered  a  normal  curve.  The  (actual)  rate  of  evapo- 
ration at  normal  rating  works  out  3.26  lb.,  or  at  60  per  cent  ratmg, 
less  than  2  lb. 

W.  N.  Best  (written).  There  is  one  particular  point  to  be 
emphasized  in  the  use  of  oil  fuel  in  power  plants,  and  that  is  the 
importance,  wherever  possible  and  wherever  plants  are  of  suffi- 
cient size,  of  the  company's  employing  an  engineer  whose  duties 
will  be  to  see  that  the  oil  is  properly  burned  in  order  that  the  strictest 
economy  and  highest  efficiency  may  be  attained  and  maintained  at 
all  times.  The  writer  has  always  recommended  this  in  power  plants 
and  in  forge  shops,  and  he  is  glad  to  leam  that  there  is  one  plant  in  the 
United  States  that  really  has  placed  a  man  in  charge,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  see  that  the  oil  is  properly  burned.     He  can  save  his  wages  many 
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times  by  the  economy  effected  in  fuel  by  his  attention  to  hiB  specific 
duties. 

W.  J.  Davis,  Jh,  (written).  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Weymouth 
for  presenting  us  with  some  very  interesting  and  useful  information 
on  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  unusually  high  economies  from  com- 
paratively small  steam  power  plants  operating  in  districta  where 
lack  of  sufficient  circulating  water  for  the  condensers  makes  neces- 
sary the  use  of  cooling  ponds. 

The  monthly  average  performnnce  of  the  Inspiration  Consoli- 
dated Copper  Company's  plant  of  21,500  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr.  ia  es- 
pecially commendable  when  we  consider  the  plant  conditions, 
namely,  units  of  6000  kw.  capacity,  steam  pressure  of  178  lb.  gage 
at  boilers  and  vacuum  of  2.66  in.  absolute  back  pressure.  If  cor- 
rection is  made  for  the  low  vacuum  at  the  Inspiration  plant  as- 
siuning  1  in.  average  back  pressure  in  the  condensers,  a  condition 
frequently  obtained  in  modem  Eastern  plants,  the  average  economy 
would  be  reduced  to  leas  than  20,000  B.t,u.  per  kw-hr. 

This  figure  is  very  good  and  compares  favorably  with  the 
economy  of  plants  of  modern  design  using  much  larger  units  and 
operating  at  higher  steam  pressures  and  superheats. 

While  the  performance  of  the  Inspiration  plant  may  be  held  to 
be  unusually  good,  that  of  the  New  Cornelia  is  considerably  better 
due  mainly  to  the  remarkably  high  vacuum  conditions  resulting 
from  the  improvements  in  the  design  of  the  cooling  pond  and  also 
to  the  use  of  higher  steam  pressures  and  superheats. 

These  plants  were  both  designed  to  meet  unusual  conditions  of 
high  cost  of  fuel  and  an  inadequate  supply  of  cooling  water.  The 
high  economy  maintained  as  shown  by  the  monthly  plant  records 
should  prove  highly  gratifying  to  the  designers  of  the  plants  as  well 
as  to  those  in  chat^e  of  operating  them. 

A  questionnaire  on  power  conservation  was  undertaken  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Engineering  Committee  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Sec- 
tion of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  the  results  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Electricity  for  April  15,  1918,  and  which 
showed  the  economies  obtained  in  steam  plants  where  oil  was  the 
fuel.  The  subject  of  power  plant  losses  was  also  undertaken  by  R. 
J.  C.  Wood,  General  Superintendent  of  the  Long  Beach  Plant  of  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company  and  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigation were  published  in  the  Journal  of  Electricity  for  April 
1,  1918. 
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IU»BBT  Sibley  (written) .  In  the  Spring  of  1918  the  qtiestiona 
of  the  conservation  of  fuel  oil  and  of  its  utilization  at  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  became  matters  of  prune  importance  throi^hout 
the  nation  and  especially  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  where  there 
was  a  shortage  of  hydroelectric  power  and  an  urgent  necessity  for 
the  economical  operation  of  steam  plants. 

In  both  of  these  articles  the  average  economy  of  the  great  steam- 
electric  power  plants  of  the  West  was  shown  to  be  from  200  to  240 
kw-hr.  per  bbl.  of  oil.  There  was  widespread  interest  among  engi- 
neers, therefore,  when  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Weymouth  had 
secured  such  results  as  are  mentioned  in  his  paper.  An  average 
economy  of  289  kw-hr.  per  bbl.  of  oil  as  fired  was  attained  for  the 
month  of  September  1915,  at  tlie  Inspiration  plant  while  it  was 
still  under  the  control  of  the  engineers.  At  the  New  Cornelia  plant 
the  monthly  report  for  September  1918,  showed  312  kw-hr.  per 
bbl.  of  oil,  and  in  January  1919,  the  average  economy  rose  to  317.9 
kw-hr.  per  bbl.  of  oil.  At  the  plant  of  the  Arizona  Power  Company, 
during  September  1917,  the  final  test  covering  48  hours'  operation 
in  r^ular  commercial  service  under  variable  load  due  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  hydroelectric  system  showed  tlie  remarlcable  record  of 
333.3  kw-hr.  per  bbl.  of  oil. 

Such  instances  aa  these  indicate  the  remarkable  attainments 
that  are  possible  in  modem  high-pressure  steam  generation  and  the 
econtnnic  perfonnance  of  automatically-Gontrolled  oil-burning  fur- 
naces. 

The  only  adverse  comment  which  can  be  made  of  the  excellent 
results  obtained  by  Mr.  Weymouth  is  that  the  tests  were  conducted 
under  abnormal  conditions  -  wherein  engineers,  expert  in  this  par- 
ticular field,  were  employed  so  that  possibly  under  ordinary  operat- 
ing conditions  these  efficiencies  could  not  be  obtained.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  a  h^  goal  of  accomplishment  has  been 
established  which  shows  clearly  that  the  engineer,  properly  trained, 
can  increase  efficiencies  far  beyond  those  now  prevailing  in  our 
power  plants.  It  would  also  indicate  that  our  power  plant  managers 
should  give  more  attention  to  this  important  subject  and  see  that 
men  who  have  in  charge  the  operation  of  the  plant  are  qualified  to 
develop  the  highest  efficiency  attainable. 

Mr.  Weymouth's  paper  brings  to  our  attention  again  the  ad- 
visability of  the  establishment  by  the  Society  through  its  Power 
Test  Codes  Committee  of  standard  test  codes  for  oil-fired  boilers. 
While  It  is  true  that  the  present  boiler  test  code  may  be  adapted 
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to  this  purpose,  many  definite  rulings  should  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee. The  subject  of  definition  of  efficiency,  for  instance,  is  one 
of  misuiiderstanding  where  oil  is  used  as  a  fuel,  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  certain  amount  of  the  steam  generated  is  used  for  atomizing 
purposes. 

W,  L.  Du  Moulin  (written).  Results  of  tests  on  power  plant 
equipment  are  always  of  interest.  They  show  the  performance  of 
the  equipment  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Information 
of  this  nature  is  particularly  of  interest  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point, and  desirable  to  have.  However,  test  conditions  are  usually 
special,  and  consequently,  actual  average  operatii^  results  over  a 
period  of  time  are  of  more  practical  benefit.  The  data  given  of  the 
economy  of  the  power  plant  of  the  New  Cornelia  Copper  Company 
are  an  indication  of  what  may  be  attained  under  operating  condi- 
tions by  a  plant  subject  to  the  extreme  summer  heat  of  Southwest- 
em  Arizona,  and  located  where  circulating  water  for  condensing 
purposes  is  a  serious  problem.  The  operating  records  of  this  plant 
demonstrate  that  economies  can  be  obtained  by  a  well-designed 
plant  operating  under  favorable  conditions  approaching  those  ob- 
tained under  test  conditions. 

The  operating  conditions  of  the  New  Cornelia  plant  are  excep- 
tionally favorable,  both  because  of  the  high  power  factor  and  the 
relatively  high  and  steady  load  factor.  About  72  per  cent  of  our 
total  power  generated  is  converted  from  alternating  to  direct  current 
by  four  motor-generator  sets  with  synchronous  motors.  These 
motor-generator  sets  supply  the  direct  current  required  by  the  electro- 
lytic tankhouse,  and  their  load  ia,  therefore,  uniform. 

During  the  last  eleven  days  of  January  1919,  the  average  net 
economy  in  kw-hr.  per  bbl.  was  323.1;  average  load  8086  kw.;  aver- 
age vacuum  1.28  in.  absolute.  January  is  the  most  favorable  month 
in  the  year,  due  to  the  better  vacuum  obtainable  on  account  of  the 
cooler  condenser  circulating  water,  and  July  is  about  tJie  most  un- 
favorable month,  because  of  the  poorer  vacuum.  The  average  net 
economy  in  kw-hr.  per  bbl.  for  July  1919,  was  302.4;  average  load 
7587  kw.;  average  vacuum  2.08  in.  absolute.  On  January  26  and  27, 
1919,  the  net  economy  in  kw-hr.  per  bbl.  was  327.3  and  326.5;  aver- 
se load  8091  and  8012  kw.  respectively.  While  the  records  of  such 
individual  isolated  days  are  interesting,  yet  the  average  records 
covering  longer  periods  of  time  are  the  ones  that  will  be  of  more 
practical  value,  as  the  influence  of  the  personal  equation  is  reduced 
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to  the  miDimimi.  In  this  connection,  therefore,  the  average  net 
economy  for  1918,  of  305.63  kw-hr.  jwr  bbl.  of  oil,  average  load  7290 
kw.,  will  be  of  interest.  With  careful  operation  this  yearly  average 
economy  may  be  improved. 

The  superheaters  installed  were  specified  to  give  150  degrees 
superheat.    The  average  superheat  has  been  100  to  110  deg.  fahr. 

The  boiler  plant  consists  of  five  822.6-hp.,  Class  M.  No.  30, 
steel-incased  Stirling  water-tube  boilers,  equipped  with  attached 
type  of  superheater.  Steam  is  taken  from  the  rear  drum.  One 
boiler  was  equipped  with  a  mechanical  soot  blower.  Some  of  the 
blowing  elements  of  this  equipment  interfered  seriously  with  the 
oil  firing  when  the  soot  blower  was  operated.  These  elements  were 
removed  and  installed  in  the  remaining  boilers  so  as  to  remove  the 
soot  from  the  superheaters;  which  resulted  in  increasii^  the  super- 
heat about  15  degrees.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  mechanical 
soot  blowers  properly  installed  in  all  boilers  would  materially  aid 
in  maintaining  the  best  economy.  In  boilers  of  the  size  contained 
in  this  plant,  the  removing  of  soot  efEectively  from  boiler  and  super- 
heater Sues  cannot  be  accomplished  with  a  hand  lance.  The  writer 
desires  also  to  emphasize  the  value  of  operating  the  economizer  tube 
scrapers  in  connection  with  oil-fired  boilers  in  order  to  maintain 
good  economy.  Also,  the  installation  of  feedwater  regulators  will 
tend  to  a  reduction  in  operating  difficulties. 

The  automatic  firing  regulator  has  been  an  appreciable  factor 
in  maintaining  our  economies.  A  steam  pressure  has  been  main- 
tained with  a  variation  of  not  over  3  lb.  and  the  amount  of  steam 
required  for  atomizing  the  fuel  oil  very  closely  regulated. 

While  the  exceptionally  favorable  operating  conditions  have 
a  very  considerable  bearing  on  the  good  economy  being  obtained, 
yet  the  boiler  room  plays  a  most  important  part,  especially  in  as 
isolated  a  place  as  Ajo,  and  in  a  country  where  fuel  is  costly,  as  lai^ 
losses  may  occur  there.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  t<i 
determine  the  proper  routine  to  establish  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results  imder  the  operating  conditions.  The  boiler  room  requires 
constant  attention  and  close  application  to  detail  to  maintain  good 
economy. 

Following  is  the  average  boiler  room  data  covering  a  representa- 
tive period: 
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Temperature  of  feedwater  entering  economizera,  deg.  fohr 175 

Ave.  temperature  of  feedwater  leaving  economizere,  d^.  fahr. ........  334 

Temperature  of  superheated  steam,  deg.  fahr 508 

Degrees  of  superheat,  fahr. , , 100 

Temperature  of  oil  to  burners,  deg.  fahr 190 

Steam  presoure,  lb.  gage 266 

Pressure  in  oil  line  to  burners,  lb.  gage 10  to  IS 

Pressure  in  steam  line  to  bumerB,  lb.  gage 30  hi  45 

Lb.  of  water  actually  evaporated  per  lb.  of  oil 13. 7 

Factor  of  evaporattou 1.097 

Water  evaporated  from  and  at  212  deg.  fahr.  per  lb.  oil 16.02 

Bojler  horsepower  developed 3500 

Per  cent  of  rated  capacity  developed 1061 

Boiler  efficiency,  Groaa,  per  cent 78.4 

Net  (deducting  steam  hi  burners)  per  cent 77. 6 

Boiler  and  economixer  efficiency,  per  cent 82. 8 

By  consistent  work,  the  boiler  room  performances  as  indicated 
may  be  improved. 

All  economies  given  in  Mr.  Weymouth's  paper  and  in  this  dis- 
cussion are  net. 

D.  S.  Jacobus  (written).  Information  respecting  plant  effi- 
ciencies such  as  that  given  in  the  author's  paper  and  by  those  who 
have  discussed  it  is  of  great  value  in  placing  on  record  the  progress 
in  the  art  of  power  generation.  Saving  of  fuel  was  brought  promi- 
nently before  the  country  during  the  war  and  is  still  prominently  be- 
fore the  public  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  fuel  and  the  general 
movement  that  has  been  organized  to  avoid  excess  waste.  H^er 
and  higher  boiler-room  and  power-plant  efficiencies  are  being  ob- 
tained and  reliable  tests  are  most  useful  in  a  study  of  the  problem  and 
in  inspiring  those  in  charge  of  power  plants  to  secure  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Sibley  states  that  the  only  adverse  criticism  that  can  be 
made  is  the  fact  that  the  author's  test  was,  perhaps,  conducted  under 
abnormal  conditions,  in  that  engineer  experts  were  employed  and 
that  under  ordinary  operating  conditions  the  efficiencies  which  the 
author  gives  could  not  be  attained.  The  tests  given  in  the  paper 
bear  on  the  results  secured  in  the  boiler  room  and  not  in  the  plant 
as  a  whole.  All  of  the  plant  economies  given  in  the  paper  are  operat- 
ing figures  and  Mr.  Sibley's  statement  therefore  applies  only  in 
part  to  the  figures  given  in  the  paper.  The  general  idea  involved  in 
Mr.  Sibley's  statement  is  certainly  correct  for  most  cases,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  difference  between  test  and 
operating  results  with  the  very  best  operation.  In  some  plants  every 
detail  is  attended  to  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  continuous  test  —  in 
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fact  the  plant  is  supervised  by  high-class  experts  and  subjected  to  a, 
continuous  test;  and  there  are  instances  where  the  operating  results 
are  as  high  as  an>^  test  results.  More  and  more  attention  is  being 
gi\'en  to  securing  engineers  of  the  right  type  for  supervising  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  boiler  and  engine  room  with  the  result  that  higher  and 
higher  efficiencies  are  being  obtained.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
as  hi^  a  type  of  man  is  not  required  in  the  boiler  room  as  in  the 
engine  room,  for  as  I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  there  is  more  to 
be  lost  or  gained  through  the  operation  in  the  boiler  room  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  plant. 

The  results  secured  at  the  Inspiration  plant,  taking  into  account 
the  conditions  outlined  in  Mr,  Jourdin'a  discussion,  show  what  can 
be  done  with  hi^-class  attendance  and  operation.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  the  figures  for  the  New  Cornelia  Copper  Company  plant 
which  are  amplified  in  Mr.  Du  Moulin's  discussion.  To  obtain  high 
efficiencies  of  the  sort  there  must  be  a  proper  equipment,  but  aside 
from  this  there  must  be  the  highest  class  of  operation. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  efficiencies  secured  in  the  oil- 
burning  plants  with  those  that  have  been  obtained  with  coal  fuel. 
The  best  maintained  economy  for  the  Inspiration  plant  is  given  as 
20,910  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr.  and  the  best  performance  of  the  New  Cor- 
nelia plant  is  about  18,000  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr.  Mr.  Alex  Dow  in  his 
discussion  of  a  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Richard  H.  Rice  on  Recent 
Installations  of  Large  Turbo-Generators  at  the  New  York  meeting 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1917,  gave  the  following 
figures  for  the  results  secured  from  the  Conners  Creek  Power  House 
of  the  Detroit  Edison  Company. 
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20,000-kw.  turbines  are  employed  at  Mr.  Dow's  plant. 
Mr.  Dow  states  that  the  difference  between  the  July  to  June, 
12  months,  and  the  January  to  December,  12  months,  was  due  to 
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distuiiwLDcea  of  coal  supplies  and  that  the  same  cause,  together  with 
the  increased  use  of  heat  in  the  buildii^  during  the  winter  months 
affected  the  three  months  period  given  in  the  final  column. 

Mr.  Dow  estimated  what  might  be  done  in  securing  efficiency 
through  making  certain  changes  in  the  plant,  his  idea  in  this  connec- 
tion being  as  follows: 

Were  we  deaigning  today  for  fuel  at  S5.00  —  which  seems  to  be  the  proba- 
bility —  we  would  buy  turbines  of  still  higher  rotative  speed,  which  would 
require  about  9  per  cent  less  steam  than  our  Conners  Creek  turbines,  and  which 
would  be  fMorly  as  reliable;  we  would  iiis4«ll  economisers,  for  which  we  have 
room,  but  which  we  hare  not  heretofore  thought  desirable,  and  thereby  biing 
our  maintained  boiler-room  efficiency  up  from  76  per  cent  to,  say,  81  per  cent; 
and  we  would  make  certain  other  refinements  in  our  heat  balance  which  might 
save  1  per  cent  of  our  total  fuel.  The  result  of  these  changes  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion from  a  normal  use  of  19,700  heat  unite  per  kw-hr.  to  something  like  17,000 
per  kw-hr.  of  net  output. 

He  high  efficiencies  secured  in  Mr.  Dow's  plant  are  an  instance 
where  the  operating  results  are  as  h^  as  the  test  results,  as  the 
plant  is  fitted  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  making  a  con- 
tinuous test,  and  a  continuous  test  is  actually  conducted  with  the  . 
I^ant  operated  with  the  highest  degree  of  intelligecce. 

Begarding  the  limit  which  will  be  reached  in  the  economy  of 
large  power  plants,  the  writer  recently  made  the  following  statement: 

A  large  steam-turbine  plant  of  the  best  modem  design  can  be  built  to 
generate  a  kw-hr.  with  a  heat  consumption  based  on  the  heat  in  the  fuel  of  17,000 
B.t.u.  per  kw-hr.  This  is  a  round  figure  for  plants  of  the  best  modem  construo- 
tion  throughout  with  a  load  factor  of,  say,  60  per  cent  and  steam  pitssure  of  300 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  By  increasing  the  s^eam  pressure  and  raising  the  superheat  the 
figures  could  no  doubt  be  reduced  to  the  neighboTfaood  of  15,000  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr. 

To  secure  these  higher  efficiencies  we  must  install  plants  in- 
volving more  complication  than  the  older  pluits.  The  day  is  fast 
passing  where  simplicity  is  considered  of  first-  importance  irrespec- 
tive of  the  economy.  Where  modem  power  plants  have  been  in- 
stalled with  the  more  complicated  apparatus  it  has  been  found  that 
with  the  right  sort  of  instruments  the  same  class  of  men  that  operated 
the  more  simple  plants,  after  proper  training,  effectively  operated 
the  more  complicated  plants  and  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  saving  in  fuel  far  offsets  the  increased  cost  of  investment  and  the 
cost  of  providing  better  expert  supervision. 

The  AmnoR.  The  straight  line  diagram  representing  barrels 
of  oil  and  kilowatt  output,  submitted  by  Mr.  Delany,  is  very  interest- 
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ing,  8Jid  the  writer  haa  used  this  extensively  when  ioTest^ating  the 
economy  of  single-unit  plants  at  fractional  loads.  It  is  a  fact  that 
a  line  of  the  character  shown  is  very  nearly  a  straight  line  through- 
out its  rated  capacity  for  a  single-unit  turbine  plant,  but  when  two 
or  more  units  are  in  operation  at  the  peak  load,  and  with  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  units  in  operation  at  the  lighter  loads,  that  is 
turbines,  boilera  and  auxiliaries,  the  line  becomes  a  jagged  line,  in- 
stead of  a  straight  line,  and  the  line  which  Mr.  Delany  haa  shown 
for  the  Inspiration  plant  is,  therefore,  approximate  only.  Further, 
as  the  Arizona  Power  and  New  Cornelia  Co.*s  plants  have  different 
characteristics,  and  different  rates  of  economy,  it  is  not  accurate  to 
draw  one  line  as  Mr.  Delany  has  done,  to  represent  the  performance 
of  the  two  stations. 

The  comparison  of  lines  is  likely  to  lead  to  serious  errors.  For 
instance,  the  highest  load  recorded  for  the  Sacramento  plant  is 
145,000  kw-hr.  per  day,  corresponding  to  which  the  average  load 
was  6041  kw.  and  the  economy  238  kw-hr.  per  barrel  of  oil,  yet  Mr. 
Delany  has  extended  this  as  a  straight  line  corresponding  to  average 
loads  of  about  8000  kw.  with  a  higher  apparent  economy.  This 
overload,  on  a  5000-kw.  unit,  with  boilers  and  connected  auxiliaries, 
if  such  a  load  were  possible,  would  result  in  an  upward  turn  of  the 
line  beyond  the  economical  rating  of  the  plant. 

The  graphic  method,  when  plotted  with  respect  to  the  total 
load,  gives  a  distorted  comparison.  For  example,  a  plant  of  best 
modem  design,  having  a  30,000-kw.  unit,  operating  with  300  lb. 
pressure  boilers,  150  deg.  superheat,  and  tidewater  vacuum,  would 
give,  at  full  load,  a  test  economy  of  369  kw.  per  barrel  of  oil,  or 
16,772  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr.  If  the  characteristic  line  for  this  plant 
had  the  same  ratio  of  dead-load  to  hve-Ioad  fuel  consumption  as  the 
line  for  the  Arizona  Power  Co.,  as  plotted  by  Mr.  Delany,  it  would 
ehow  an  economy,  at  5000-kw.  load,  of  about  245  kw-hr.  per  barrel 
of  oil,  and  when  plotted  on  the  same  sheet  with  line  "B"  shown  by 
Mr.  Delany,  would  indicate  about  the  same  economy  at  the  5000-kw. 
load;  and  yet,  comparing  the  economies  at  rated  loads,  there  b  a 
great  superiority  for  the  lai^r  plant.  The  comparison  of  eero-load 
economy  is  inaccurate  since  the  Inspiration  plant,  with  two  imits  in 
operation  at  zero  load,  would  show  practically  double  the  fuel  con- 
sumption for  a  single  unit. 

Although  a  single  line  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  the  pei> 
formance,  at  various  loads,  of  a  single-unit  tidowater  plant,  a  family 
of  lines  is  necessaiy  to  represent  the  performance  of  a  plant  such  as 
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that  of  the  Inspiration  Copper  Co.,  having  a  cooling  pond  for  con- 
densing purposes,  due  to  the  effect,  on  the  economy  of  the  plant,  of 
the  lai^  variation  in  vacuum  for  winter  and  summer  conditions. 
While  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  these  limitations  with  the  graphic 
method  of  comparison,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Delany  for  pointing 
out  the  usefulness  of  this  method  in  checking  up  the  day-to-day 
economy  of  a  given  plant,  at  various  loads. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Jourdin's  discussion:  TTie  boiler  efficiencies 
given  in  Figs.  1  and  2  were  the  result  of  a  series  of  uniform  load  tests 
of  boilers.  Mr.  Joiudin  does  not  state  whether  these  results  have 
been  improved  in  subsequent  operation,  and  no  doubt  he  means  that 
in  variable  load  operation  the  efficiencies  are  necessarily  somewhat 
different  than  under  constant  load  test  conditions.  It  will  be  noted 
that  Fig.  3  gives  the  combined  boiler  and  economizer  efficiency,  with 
at-omizing  steam  deducted,  taken  from  the  power  plant  logs,  this 
data  being  supplied  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Jourdiu,  and  showing  a 
very  favorable  performance.  Referring  to  the  performance  of 
economizers:  This  is  relatively  poorer  than  in  other  stations  oper- 
ated with  equal  boiler  efficiency,  partly  because  of  the  leas  econo- 
mizer surface  per  boiler  horsepower;  this  is  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  results  at  the  Inspiration  and  Arizona  Power  Co.'b  plants,  and 
the  writer  is  unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Jourdin's  explanation  of 
this  deteul. 

Mr.  Ennis  states  that  maintenance  of  high  boiler  efficiencies  is 
to  be  expected  in  regular  operation  with  well  designed  oil-burning 
plants,  but  he  apparently  is  not  aware  that  many  well  designed 
plants  are  not  showing  as  high  overall  efficiencies  as  those  given  in 
the  writer's  paper.  The  operating  efficiencies  for  the  New  Cornelia 
plant  were  based  on  one  unit  only,  and  full  information  is  given  to 
determine  the  load  factor.  The  curve  of  boiler  efficiency  against 
rating  is  a  nonnal  curve  for  an  oil-fired  steel-incased  boiler.  If  the 
writer  understands  it  correctly,  the  inference  from  Mr.  Ennis'  dis- 
cussion is  that  if  these  oil-burning  plantp  had  been  burning  coal,  a 
considerably  poorer  economy  would  have  resulted.  It  is  regrettable 
that  no  economies  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Ennis  for  record  per- 
formances of  modem  coal-burning  plants,  having  units  of  the  size 
given  in  the  writer's  paper.  Happily  the  conversion  of  a  number  of 
eastern  coal-buming  plants  to  oi!  will  soon  afford  comparative  data. 
From  the  infonnation  as  to  operating  boiler  efficiencies  given  for  the 
Inspiration  plant,  and  in  Mr.  Du  Moulin's  discussion  for  the  New 
Cornelia  plant,  also  in  Dr.  Jacobus'  discussion  for  coal-buming  plants, 
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it  will  be  seen  that  the  operating  efficiency  with  oil  fuel  is  practically 
the  Bame  as  in  the  best  fired  stoker  plants.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  in  oil-biuning  plants  there  is  a  deduction  for 
the  amount  of  steam  for  atomiiing  the  oil,  for  heating,  and  for 
pumping  oil.  While  it  is  true  that  good  firing  with  oil  fuel  permits 
a  very  small  percentage  of  excess  air  over  chemical  requiremente, 
the  large  hydrogen  content  of  the  oil  decreases  the  actual  efficiency 
of  the  boiler.  Were  it  possible  to  biun  hquid  carbon  with  the  same 
minimum  excess  air  as  with  oil  fuel,  boiler  efficiencies  would  be 
obtained  of  nearly  90  per  cent;  and  the  difference  between  this 
figure  and  the  actual  efficiency  is  m^ly  due  to  the  large  hydrogen 
content,  and  the  formation  of  steam  from  the  combustion  of  hydro- 
gen, with  its  laige  latent  heat,  supeiheated  to  the  temperature  of  the 
escaping  gases.  In  coal  fired  plants,  having  economizers,  there  is 
much  greater  heat  recovery  in  the  economizers  owing  to  the  greater 
weight  of  gases  per  boiler  horsepower,  and  in  turn  the  higher  tem- 
perature of  escapii^  gases.  Therefore,  it  is  a  fair  statement  tliat 
the  net  combined  boiler  and  economizer  efficiency,  after  deducting 
steam  for  atomizing,  heating,  and  pumping  oU,  is  but  very  little 
better  in  oil-burning  plants  than  that  obtained  in  the  best  coal- 
burning  plants,  taking  as  a  basis  for  coal  the  figures  given  in  Dr. 
Jacobus'  discussion,  which  the  writer  understands  were  obtuned 
from  actual  performances  at  the  plant  of  the  Detroit  Eklison  Co. 

Mr.  Sibley,  no  doubt  in  error,  has  referred  t.0  the  economies 
given  in  the  writer's  paper  as  test  economies  mider  the  care  of  ex- 
perts, instead  of  operating  economies.  A  more  careful  reading  of 
the  writer's  paper  would  have  indicated  to  Mr.  Sibley  that  the  per- 
fonnances  for  the  lospiration  plant,  given  in  Fig.  3,  are  strictly 
operating  records,  under  the  care  of  the  regular  power  plant  opera- 
tors, extending  over  a  number  of  years,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
engineers.  Also,  as  the  writer  stated,  the  engineers  never  developed 
the  economy  of  the  New  Cornelia  plant,  and  the  figures  given  are 
strictly  operating  results,  no  complete  plant  tests  ever  havii^  been 
made  by  the  engineers.  The  economy  for  the  Arizona  Power  Co.'s 
plant  is  admittedly  a  test  result,  but  one  which  can  be  practically 
maintained,  since  it  has  been  proven  that  in  the  operation  of  the 
Inspiration  plant,  subsequent  to  the  engineers'  testa,  actual  operat- 
ing efficiencies  were  secured  fully  equal  to  the  test  results.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Jacobus,  modem  power  plant  operation  is 
only  at  its  best  when  each  day's  run  is  regarded  by  the  regular 
operators  as  a  teat  performance.    While  engineers  have  frequently 
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excused  the  rather  ordinary  perfonnances  of  their  stations  by  dom- 
ing that  superior  results  were  obt^ed  under  test  conditions,  the 
writer  is  quite  sure  that  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Sibley's  discus- 
sion. The  men  responaible  for  the  economy  of  the  Inspiration  and 
New  Cornelia  plants  are  very  clever  men,  but  no  better  than  the 
type  of  men  that  should  be  employed  in  every  modem  steam-electric 
power  station.  Mr.  Sibley's  statement  of  economiea  of  other  plants 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  hardly  fair,  since  many  of  these  operate  in 
conjunction  with  hydro-electric  plants  and  are  not  on  as  favorable 
a  load  factor  basis  as  the  Inspiration  and  New  Cornelia  plants. 
While  the  writer  does  not  know  of  any  performances  of  other  Pacific 
Coast  plants  equal  to  those  given  in  his  paper,  there  are  several 
plants  which  have  shown  very  high  effidency,  higher  than  indicated 
by  Mr.  Sibley.  Ilie  writer  is  pleased  to  endorse  Mr.  Sibley's  recom- 
mendation that  the  Power  Test  Code  Committee  give  especial  at- 
tention to  codes  for  oil  fired  boilers. 

The  figures  given  by  Dr.  Jacobus  afford  an  interesting  compari- 
son of  the  efficiencies  of  coal-burning  and  oil-burning  plants,  but  al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  plants  referred  to  in 
this  paper  are  those  having  much  smaller  units  than  the  coal-burning 
[dants  quoted  by  Dr.  Jacobus.  Dr.  Jacobus'  statements  as  to  the 
ultimate  economies  now  possible  for  large  plants  are  of  great  interest 
to  engineers. 

When  considering  the  boiler  efficiencies  given  by  Mr.  Du  Moulin 
for  the  New  Cornelia  plant,  and  comparing  these  with  the  efficiencies 
given  by  Mr.  Jourdin  for  the  Inspiration  plant,  due  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  fact  that  in  the  New  Cornelia  plant  there  is  a  con- 
siderable heat  waste  due  to  the  necessary,  but  abnormal  amount  of 
boiler  blow-off,  and  as  well  the  slightly  higher  temperature  of  escap- 
ing gasea,  due  to  the  higher  steam  pressure  of  boileis  and  higher 
temperature  of  water  within  boileis. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  A  GENERAL  THEORY  OF 
AIRPLANE-WING  DESIGN 

By  Walteb  C.  DimrEZ,  Bobton,  Mass. 
Member  of  the  Society 

Thit  paper  prM«n£«  in  bri^  ouilinc  form  ten  ttii^tctt  \Bhick  kaoe  rtfeitnee  to 
Uu  theory  of  fiuid  nuOion  around  tiie  mngg  tff  atrplanet.  Thete  are:  tiie  vorttx 
Iheorjf  of  lift;  Ikt  theory  of  inilitd  motion  around  uringt;  vorttx  thtory  of  Aape; 
hydrodynataio-tUetromaffnetic  analogy;  action  of  vortices  mlh  r^erenet  la  each 
other;  action  on  vortieea  with  r^erenee  to  their  imagei;  influence  of  the  load  wind; 
laws  of  energy  content  in  frotJinn  vortex;  friction  and  head  resiitance;  and  explosion 
of  eddiei.  Theee  variove  tuhjects  are  rtot  diicutied  but  are  merely  brought  forvxtrd 
for  Oi»  purpoM  of  ■promding  a  elarHng  point  far  diecuuion. 

'T^HBRE  are  aeverat  aubjects  which  seem  bo  interesting  in  con- 
Dection  with  a  study  of  the  action  of  wings  upon  the  air  that 
the  writer  has  thought  it  valuable  to  the  Society  to  place  them  on 
record,  in  brief  outline  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  starting 
point  for  discussion  and  the  addition  of  any  data  which  members  of 
the  Society  may  wish  to  contribute.  These  subjects  which  have 
reference  to  the  theory  of  fluid  motions  around  the  wings  of  air- 
planes are  as  follows: 

a  The  vortex  theory  of  lift,  which  states  that  the  air  which 
passes  the  wing  of  an  airplane,  or  the  blade  of  a  propeller, 
contains  a  component  of  circulation  around  that  wii^ 
or  blade,  in  such  a  direction  that  there  is  a  comparatively 
high  velocity  and  low  pressure  on  the  upper  surface  of 
a  wing;  and  a  comparatively  low  velocity  and  high 
pressure  on  the  under  surface. 
b  A  theory  which  states  that  an  imperfect  fluid  will  act 
like  a  perfect  one  momentarily;  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  circulation  around  a  wing  cannot  exist 
at  the  first  moment  or  begiiming  of  its  motion  of  advance 
but  must  develop  at  some  time  after  the  first  beginning 
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of  the  motioa,  since  there  is  do  circulation  in  the  begin- 
ning, 
c  The  vortex  theory  of  shape,  which  treats  of  a  solid  body 
in  motion  as  being  somewhat  similar  to  the  core  or  kernel 
of  a  group  of  vortices. 
d  The  hydrodynamic-electromagnetic  analc^,  which  states 
that  distributions  of  fluid  motion  are  very  similar  to 
distributions  of  magnetic  flux;    so  that  one  may  cal- 
culate the  fluid  motion  around  a  supposed  vortex  or  group 
of  vortices  mechanically,  by  arranging  electric  currents 
or  groups  of  currents  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  sup- 
posed vortices,  and  measuring  the  magnetic  forces  which 
result. 
e  The  laws  of  vortex  motion  with  reference  to  the  action 
of  vortices  on  each  other,  by  which  it  seems  possible  to 
estimate  the  circulation  or  strength  of  the  trailing  vortex 
loop  which  is  generated  by  a  wing  in  flight. 
/  The  lawa  of  the  actions  of  vortices  with  reference  to  their 
images  in  soUd  surfaces  combined  with  the  laws,  so  far 
as  known,  concerning  the  generation  of  eddies  and  vor- 
tices by  friction,  especially  near  sharp  edges. 
g  The  concept  of  a  local  direction  of  the  wind  as  due  to  the 
effects  of  all  vortices  existing  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
wing  —  such  as  its  own  trailing  vortices  and  the  influ- 
ence of  neighboring  circulations. 
k  Laws  concerning  the  energy  contained  in  various  distri> 
buttons  of  vortex  motion  by  which  one  may  estimate 
favorable  arrangements  of  the  traiUng  vortex  systems 
in  terms  of  the  load  carried  by  various  parts  of  the  wing 
span,  and  from  which  the  drag  might  be  estimated, 
t  Coefficients  of   friction  and  head    resistance   representing 
losses  of  energy  which  can  be  added  to  the  losses  attrib- 
uted to  the  energy  of  the  trailing  vortices. 
j  Experience  concerning  the  explosion  of  eddies  and  vor- 
tices and  the  causes  and  effects  of  such  disturbances. 
2     It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  there  are  engineers,  mathemati- 
cians and  experimenters  in  the  Society  who  can  give  illmninating 
and  interesting  statements  concerning  the  subjects  mentioned;  and 
that  a  group  of  such  statements  assembled  in  the  form  of  a  disctis- 
sion  would  constitute  almost  a  complete  and  classical  theory  of  the 
action  of  wings  in  steady  flight.    This  paper,  therefore,  outlines  in 
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a  preliminary  way  the  bearing  of  these  various  theories  and  indi- 
cates their  approximate  exactitude. 

O    THE   VORTEX   THEORY   OP   LIFT 

3  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  a  component  of  circulation 
exists  around  a  wing  in  flight.  If  it  is  granted  that  the  wing  carries 
any  toad  at  all,  as  wings  evidently  do,  there  is  certainly  a  differ- 
ence of  air  pressure  between  the  lower  and  the  upper  surface.  Con- 
sequently there  are  accelerations  in  the  ne^boring  fluid  from  the 
under  surface  around  in  various  circuits  to  the  top  surface;  corre- 
sponding to  the  fail  in  pressing  from  one  surface  to  the  other.  The 
quiet  OF  still  air  into  which  a  wing  advances,  experiencing  these 
accelerations,  must  accumulate  an  upward  velocity  in  front  of  the 
wing,  and  disturbances  of  a  similar  nature  evidently  must  occur  not 
only  in  front  of  the  wing  but  also  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left 
hand.  Since  an  upward  motion  in  one  region  involves  a  downward 
motion  in  another,  there  must  be  a  downward  motion  somewhere. 
Actually  after  the  beginning  of  the  flight  there  is  a  sort  of  circulation 
up  in  front  and  down  behind;  and  consequently  to  the  rear  above 
and  in  a  forward  direction  below. 

4  In  practice  such  motions  can  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  form 
of  little  jerks  or  jumps  of  a  fluid  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  model  wing 
passing  through  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  this  disturb- 
ance around  a  wing  is  rather  similar  in  arrangement  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  velocity  around  a  vortex  or  group  of  vortices  —  their  axes 
parallel  to  the  span  of  the  wing,  and  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  advance.  The  intensity  of  motion  is  very  Ukely  greatest  near  the 
seat  of  the  disturbance. 

5  According  to  mathematical  theory  the  lifting  force  would  be 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  vortex  and  to  its  rate  of  advance, 
just  as  the  lifting  force  on  a  wire  in  the  armature  of  an  electric  motor 
is  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  current  and  to  the  intensity 
of  the  magnetic  flux  from  the  pole  pieces.  A  formula  is  given  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  for  the  theoretical  action  of  a  vortex  which 
surrounds  a  circular  rod  which  is  projected  sideways.  A  force  de- 
velops perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  rod  and  vortex  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  motion  of  advance.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  lift  of 
a  wing  in  flight. 

6  Practical  examples,  however,  suitable  for  mathematical  an- 
alysis seem  to  be  very  rare,  nevertheless  the  writer  found  one  case 
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which  seemed  to  be  reasonably  free  from  objectionable  complica- 
tions. Thia  was  a  wing  tested  by  Eiffel  (Eiffel  No.  8,  at  9  d^.  center 
section).  From  the  measured  pressures  in  this  case  the  probable 
approximate  velocities  of  the  air  near  the  wing  surface  were  esti- 
mated, using  Bernoulli's  theorem.  From  these  velocities  fl  calcula- 
tion was  made  of  the  circulation  around  the  wing,  which  is  the  line 
integral  of  the  tangential  component  of  the  velocity  vector  in  a  circuit 
around  the  wing.  The  result  agrees  with  the  theoretical  formula  for 
lift,  QT  L  -  p  Vml,  in  which  L  •=  force  perpendicular  to  advance; 
p  «  density  of  air  in  absolute  units;  V  -  velocity  of  advance;  m  - 
circulation  of  the  vortex;  and  I  =•  mean  span  of  sustaining  vortex. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  have  more  measurements  of  the  circulation 
around  wings. 


Fio.  1     DiAOiuu  TO  Illubtkate  Theoby  or  Initial  Motion 
Abound  Wings 

b  tbeoby  of  initial  motion  around  wings 
7  It  is  very  evident  that  no  circulation  exists  around  a  wing 
when  it  is  standii^  still  in  quiet  air  on  the  ground.  Mathematical 
theory  further  declares  that  circulation  cannot  be  expected  to  de- 
velop  immediately  at  the  beginning  of  the  advance.  In  the  first 
instant  of  motion  conditions  are  supposed  to  be  very  much  as  they 
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would  be  in  a  perfect  fluid.  The  amount  of  circulation  if  zero  at 
the  start  would  be  zero  immediately  afterward.  For  example, 
imagine,  for  simplicity's  sake,  an  inclined  plane  movii^  from  the 
position  AA'  to  BB'  in  Fig.  1,  startii^  suddenly  from  rest.  The 
volume  equivalent  to  the  space  AA'-BB'  can  be  expected  to  be  dis- 
placed and  to  go  around  the  edges  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is 
no  net  circulation  around  the  section.  Very  soon  after  this  b^in> 
ning  of  motion,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  real  wing  suddenly  started 
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in  a  real  fluid,  a  very  violent  eddy  or  vortex  is  left  behind  at  A'B". 
When  the  wing  has  advanced  to  a  further  position  CC  the  condi- 
tiona  are  as  sketched  in  perspective  in  Fig.  2.  There  is  a  vortex 
loop  stretching  rearward  from  near  the  wing  tips  and  joined  to- 
gether by  the  eddy  generated  at  the  starting  point.  This  vortex 
circuit  is  completed  by  the  sustaining  vortex  which  circulates 
around  the  instantaneous  position  of  the  wing.  ' 

C    VORTEX  THEORY  OF  BHAFE 

8  Suppose  that  the  axes  of  a  number  of  equal-sized  vortices 
are  arranged  as  the  circles  in  Fig.  3.  Then  the  direction  of  motion 
in  the  fluid  due  to  their  combined  action  is  almost  exactly'  in  the 
directions  indicated  by  the  full-line  arrows.  Suppose  that  a  cer- 
tain motion  of  translations  is  added  to  this  particular  arrangement 
of  vortex  motion.    Then  the  resultant  velocity  of  total  result  may 


FlO.   3       DiAQRAJI  TO  IlLUBTBATE  HTDRODYNAinC-ELEtTTRDUAaNBTIC  Thzoht 

be  in  the  directions  indicated  by  the  dotted  arrows.  This  particu- 
lar kind  of  fluid  motion  corresponds  to  a  certain  velocity  of  motion 
added  to  a  certain  arrangement  of  vortices. 

9  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  the  shape  of  the  curved  line  of  circles 
shown  in  the  diagram  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be  judged,  the  effective 
shape  of  a  cross-section  of  a  certain  real  wing  (Eiffel  No.  8  at  9  deg.), 
deducting  an  allowance  for  the  thickness  of  the  section.  Also  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  spacing  of  the  circles  indicates  the  actual  distribu- 
tion of  hfting  force  experienced  by  that  wing  between  the  front 
and  the  rear  of  the  wing  section.  Also  the  component  of  horizontal 
velocity  added  to  produce  the  dotted  arrows  is  the  velocity  used  in 

'  "AlmoEt  exactly,"  because  the  diagram  contains  an  almost  impercepti- 
ble aDowance  for  the  termination  of  the  sustaining  vortices  within  the  length 
of  the  wing  span  and  for  the  influence  of  thai  rearward  extennons  as  trailing 
vorUoes.     (Compare  heading  g.) 
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the  published  tests  of  this  real  wing,  and  the  vortex  strength  used  in 
preparing  the  diagram  agrees  with  the  vortex  theory  of  lift  (Par.  6) 
and  the  estimated  circulation  around  the  wing  mentioned.  It  is 
evident  from  these  figures  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between 
the  factors  of  distribution  of  fluid  motion,  and  shape. 

d    HTDRODTNAMIC-ELECTROMAQNETIC   ANALOGY 

10  Diagrams  like  Fig.  3  are  easily  obtained,  not  by  mathe- 
matical calculation,  but  by  arrai^ements  of  electric  currents  and 
magnetic  fields  representing  vortices  and  velocities,  choosing  any 
desired  amount  of  flux  to  represent  a  standard  velocity. 

e    ACTION    OF  VOBTICES   WITH   REFERENCE   TO   EACH   OTHER 

11  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  gives  fonnuUe  for  the  action 
of  groups  of  parallel  columnar  vortices  upon  each  other,  in  terms 
of  the  strength  of  these  vortices  and  their  distance  apart.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  traihng  vortices  from  a  bi- 
plane by  observing  their  actions  on  each  other.  The  pairs  from  the 
right-hand  wing  tips  are  of  one  kind  or  direction  and  revolve  around 
each  other  in  approximate  circles.  Those  from  the  left-hand  tips 
also  revolve  around  each  other,  but  in  the  reverse  direction  from 
the  first-mentioned  pair.  Very  careful  experiment  would  be  re- 
quired to  detect  any  error  in  the  vortex  theory  of  flight  in  terms  of 
the  action  of  these  pairs  of  trailing  vortices.  The  vortices  can  be 
seen  in  a  smoky  atmosphere  when  moving  models  are  used. 

/   ACnON   ON   VORTICES  WITH   REFERENCE   TO   THEIR   IMAGES 

12  Many  peculiarities  of  fluid  motion  are  roughly  explainable 
in  terms  of  the  action  of  eddies  as  if  under  the  influence  of  their 
im^es  in  solid  surfaces.  For  example,  there  is  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  eddies  formed  at  B  and 
B'  in  Fig,  1  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  plane.  The  one  at  the  rear 
B'  should  tend  to  pass  off  if  considered  as  under  the  influence  of  its 
imt^.  Conversely,  the  one  at  A  should  tend  to  remain  with  the 
plane. 

g    INFLUENCE  OF  THE  LOCAL  WIND 

13  Vortices,  although  regarded  as  having  their  axes  in  some 
particular  location,  are  usually  considered  as  having  an  influence 
through  the  fluid  in  which  they  exist,  just  as  the  magnetic  effect  of 
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an  electric  curreat  is  considered  as  having  an  effect  at  remote  dis- 
tances. It  is  interestii^  to  calculate  the  effect  of  the  trailing 
vortices  on  a  wing  of  short  span.  A  wing  in  horizontal  flight  does 
not  act  as  if  encountering  a  horizontal  onrush  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  acts  as  if  there  were  a  downward  component  of  motion  in  the 
air  around  the  wii^,  of  very  much  the  same  amount  that  might  be 
calculated  from  the  strength  of  its  own  trailing  vortices.  This 
is  manifest  especially  in  the  case  of  short  wings  by  a  correspondingly 
poor  lift,  as  if  something  were  reducing  the  angle  of  attack,  and  in 
a  greater  resistance  as  if  climbing  up  through  a  descending  wind. 
The  hydrodynamic-electromagnetic  analogy  is  capable  of  yielding 
interesting  information  in  this  connection. 

k   LAWS  OF  ENERGY  CONTENT  IN  TRAILING  VOKTEX 

14  Mathematically  it  would  appear  to  be  as  easy  to  calculate 
the  energy  of  vortex-motion  lift  in  the  wake  of  an  airplane  as  it  is 
to  calculate  electrical  self-inductance.  The  arrangement  of  trailing 
vortices  behind  an  airplane  evidently  depends  considerably  on  the 
distribution  of  the  loading  along  the  wing  span,  because  a  wing  can 
terminate  in  effect  considerably  short  of  the  actual  tip  by  an  easing 
up  of  the  lift.  Calculations  concerning  the  best  arrangements  would 
be  interesting.  The  writer  has  made  some  approximate  computa- 
tion by  assuming  the  trailing  vortices  to  be  a  group  of  parallel  colum- 
nar vortices:  a  sort  of  sheet  of  vortices  constituting  the  wake  of  the 
wing.  This  method  of  calculation  gives  the  usual  values  of  the 
lift-drag  ratio,  when  friction  is  taken  into  account. 

t    FRICTION  AND  HEAD   RESISTANCE 

15  In  a  practical  way  friction  is  a  large  item  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  separate  tests  for  the  friction  tosses  of  wings. 
Tests  might  be  made  of  the  resistance  of  a  hoop  or  endless  ring 
having  the  cross-section  of  a  good  wing. 

3    EXPLOSION   OF   EDDIES 

16  Frequently  the  low  pressure  at  the  center  of  a  vortex  or 
eddy  in  real  air  appears  to  be  penetrated  by  a  rush  of  air  along  the 
axis.  Knowledge  about  this,  especially  with  reference  to  the  effect, 
cause  and  control  of  such  disturbances  in  the  wake  of  wings,  would 
be  interesting. 
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DISCUSSION 


John  R.  Fbeeuan  (writtea).  The  writer  is  hardly  competent 
to  discuss  Mr.  Dutfee's  paper  in  the  language  and  symbols  of  mathe* 
matics,  but  a  possible  line  of  investigation  of  these  phenomena 
occurs  to  him  which  may  perhaps  be  useful. 

About  ten  years  ago  when  members  of  our  Society  were  guests 
at  a  meeting  in  England  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
the  eminent  mathematician,  Dr.  Hele-Shaw,  presented  an  illwi- 
trated  discussion  on  stream-line  problems  in  air  currents  relating  to 
airplanes,  in  which  he  showed  the  disturbing  effect  upon  the  stream- 
line of  models  designed  to  represent  various  forms  of  wings.  The 
fluid  in  that  case  was  a  liquid  and  the  stream  lines  were  repre- 
sented by  ingeniously  colored  liquid  filaments.  The  investigation 
was  along  lines  of  previous  investigations  of  the  distribution  of 
velocities  in  flowing  Uquids  containii^  colored  Uquid  threads  which 
showed  the  eddy  currents  caused  by  such  obstructions  as  bridge 
piers. 

At  that  time  it  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the  difference  in  com- 
preasibiUty  of  air  and  water,  and  also  the  difference  in  inertia  effect, 
impaired  the  analogy,  and  on  further  thought  he  laid  out  a  Uae  of 
experiments  for  tracing  the  motion  of  liquids  around  obstructions 
in  channels  by  a  combination  of  methods  borrowed  from  the  ultra- 
microscope  and  the  moving-picture  machine,  although  he  has  never 
foimd  time  to  carry  out  the  experiments.  This  method  seems 
admirably  adapted  to  experiments  on  air  currents  in  connection 
with  airplanes. 

The  method  in  brief  ia  to  make  an  optical  cross-section  in  any 
desired  plane  by  means  of  a  thin,  broad  beam  of  intense  light  put 
into  appropriate  shape  and  parallel  rays  by  proper  condensing 
lenses,  and  an  optical  slit,  analogous  to  that  used  with  the  ultra- 
microscope.  By  means  of  dust  particles  of  proper  density  intro- 
duced in  the  air  current,  one  can  render  vbible  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  currents  set  up  somewhat  as  he  sees  the  air  currents 
in  his  Uving  rooms  made  evident  by  a  sunbeam  acting  upon  the 
suspended  dust  particles. 

The  narrow  slit  of  Ught  reveals  only  the  motions  in  one  plane 
and  simplifies  the  observation  by  rendering  the  particles  visible 
only  while  traveling  in  this  optical  plane. 

In  the  case  of  the  airplane,  these  motions  would  mostly  be  too 
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rapid  for  the  eye  to  follow,  but  within  limits  it  is  possible  to  observe 
them  and  to  record  them  by  a  motion-picture  apparatus  which  can 
be  so  constructed  as  to  make  30  or  50  exposures  per  second  instead 
of  the  customary  36.  It  is  indeed  possible  to  obtain  exposures  of 
much  shorter  frequency  by  means  analogous  to  the  shutter-testing 
device  developed  in  Dr.  Mees'  Research  Laboratory  at  Kodak 
Park,  in  which  a  rapidly  revolving  polygon  of  mirrors  serves  to 
catch  and  record  the  fleeting  image.  Also  there  have  been  devised 
and  patented  means  of  revolving  polygonal  prisms  of  glass,  so  ad- 
justed that  their  reaction  holds  the  image  approximately  stationary 
on  the  screen  or  film  for  the  fraction  of  a  second. 

Such  a  series  of  phot<^rapbs  recorded  in  a  short  reel  of  film 
can  be  rotated  for  purposes  of  study  at  a  much  slower  speed  than 
that  at  which  they  were  taken. 

By  these  means,  the  writer  believes  the  actual  pathway  of 
the  particles  of  air  as  they  pass  either  wing  plane  or  propeller  can 
be  made  evident  and  precisely  recorded  at  velocities  far  higher 
than  can  be  observed  in  any  other  known  way,  and  a  series  of  optical 
sections,  analogous  to  those  of  the  ultra-microsoope  or  the  sun- 
beam will  simplify  the  hopeless  complexity  of  a  dense  mass  of  par- 
ticles traveling  in  various  directions. 

Edward  P.  Warren  (written).  It  is  manifest  that  any  con- 
siderable development  of  the  theory  of  wing  action  beyond  the 
point  already  reached  must  be  conditional  on  the  use  of  new  and 
more  powerful  and  logical  methods  of  attack.  In  most  of  the  work 
80  far  done,  whether  by  the  simple  assumption  of  plane  impact  and 
reflection  or  by  such  more  elaborate  methods  as  that  of  KirchhofF 
and  Helmholtz,  the  continuity  of  the  air  has  been  ignored,  and  the 
results  have  consequently  been  far  from  the  truth. 

The  work  of  Lanchester,  Kutta,  and  others  on  a  vortex  theory 
of  sustentation  seems  to  offer  the  most  promising  path  to  an  analy- 
sis of  wing  action  which  shall  be  of  real  practical  use.  It  leads  to 
the  only  method  which  takes  due  account  of  the  fact  that  there  can 
be  no  actual  acquisition  of  downward  momentum  by  the  air  as  a 
whole,  since  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  atmosphere  cannot  shift, 
and  any  downward  motion  imparted  to  the  air  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  wing  must  be  counterbalanced  by  an  equal  upward  motion 
imparted  to  an  equal  mass  at  some  other  point. 

Promising  as  the  vortex  theory  is,  however,  it  should  not  be 
overrated.    There  are  many  factors  in  the  action  of  wings  for  which 
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it  does  not  appear  to  account,  and  the  mathematical  weapons  are 
not  at  hand  for  applying  it,  except  in  the  simplest  cases.  The  elec- 
tromagnetic analogy  proposed  by  Mr.  Durfee  is  very  interesting, 
but  it  must  be  handled  with  care,  particularly  in  connection  with 
thick  wings,  where  the  air-flow  changes  from  stream-line  to  turbu- 
lent  types  and  back  again  with  the  greatest  suddenness  and  in 
response  to  the  minutest  alterations  of  wing  form  or  conditions  of 
operation.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  analogy  could  be  extended  to  any 
cases  beyond  those  of  the  flat  plat«  and  the  simplest  forms  of  thin, 
cambered  sections. 

Geobqe  de  Botbezat'  (written).  The  statement  "a"  of 
Mr.  Dorfee's  paper  constitutes  in  reality  the  well-known  "Kutta 
theorem,"  discussed  by  Kutta  himself  (lUuabirte  Aeronauiische 
Mitteilungen,  1902;  Sitzungsberichte  der  Kfinighchen  Bayeiischen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  1910  and  1911);  by  Joukowski 
{ASrodynamique,  Paris,  1916)  and  Dr.  de  Bothezat  (Report  No.  28, 
Note  I,  from  Fourth  Annual  Report,  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics). 

The  statement  "c"  was  first  made  by  Lord  Kelvin  with  refer- 
ence to  an  example  actually  claesica]  (the  so-called  atmosphere 
around  a  system  of  two  rectilinear  and  parallel  vortices  rotating  in 
inverse  sense). 

The  statement  "d"  of  the  hydrodynamical-electromagnetic 
analogy  ia  well  known,  But  the  suggestion  to  study  the  flow  around 
an  airfoil  by  this  method  is  of  interest,  and  such  experiments  con- 
ducted in  a  suitable  manner  could  bring  valuable  results. 

A  solution  of  the  question  proposed  in  statement  "e"  is  directly 
obtained  by  the  successive  application  of  the  Kutta  theorem,  Lord 
Kelvin  theorem  on  the  constancy  of  circidation  and  the  Stokes 
theorem  connecting  circulation  with  vortex  intensity.  (See  Report 
No.  28  of  the  Fourth  Annual.) 

The  statement  "g"  is  not  quite  clear;  if  local  wind  means  only 
the  instantaneous  value  of  the  fluid  velocity  at  a  given  point  around 
the  airfoil,  it  is  only  a  regular  conception. 

The  statements  "h"  and  "i"  demand  very  carefid  considera- 
tion, because  it  seems  that  in  the  case  of  faydrodynamical  phenomena 
some  special  conditions  may  occur  which  we  do  not  meet  in  electro- 
magnetic phenomena. 

'Aerodynamical  F'Xpert,  National  Advisory  Committee  for  AeronauticB, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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F.  W.  Caidweix  '  (written).  This  paper  is  very  timely,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  growing  tendency  among  aeronautical  engi- 
neers to  regard  the  classical  coefficients  K,  and  K^  as  inadequate. 

It  has  been  almost  univeraally  the  practice  to  write  L  —  —K^V 

and  D  =  -K^V^  where  L  is  the  lift,  D  the  drag,  5  the  area  of  the  sup- 

9 
porting  surface,  V  the  velocity  of  advance,  p  the  density  of  the  air 

in  weight  units,  g  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity,  hence  -  the  density 
of  the  air  in  slugs. 

It  is  well  known  as  the  result  of  experience  that  the  values  of 
K^  and  K,  vary  somewhat  with  velocity  and  also  with  the  size  of  the 
surface  under  consideration.  If  I  represents  one  of  the  hnear  dimen- 
sions of  the  surface  it  la  assumed  that  the  values  of  K^  and  Kt  are 
functions  of  the  product  VI.    This  is  known  as  the  scaling  effect. 


Fio.  4     DuGRAioxATtc  Rbprisbntation  of  Flow 

Information  on  the  scaling  effect  is  very  meagre.  In  the  case 
of  propeller  sections  we  have  been  forced  to  make  use  of  characteris- 
tics obtained  at  a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour  and  apply  them  to 
conditions  where  the  speed  obtained  is  as  great  as  600  miles  per 
hour.  WUle  the  use  of  scaling  rules  and  empirical  factors  worked 
out  in  practice  have  enabled  us  to  produce  very  fair  results,  the 
need  for  accurate  data  has  been  pressing. 

The  high-speed  wind  tunnel  operated  by  the  Technical  Section 
of  the  Department  of  Military  Aeronautics  is  of  the  venturi  type 
and  shows  an  exceptionally  uniform  flow  at  all  speeds  up  to  about  500 
miles  per  hour.  The  flow  is  produced  by  means  of  an  especially 
designed  24-blade  propeller  which  produces  a  suction  of  about  16 
inches  of  water  at  the  large  end  of  the  venturi. 

An  extensive  series  of  experiments  has  been  started  on  propeller 
airfoils  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  speed  on  the  Uft  and 
'  drag  coefficients. 

It  is  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  understand  and  be  able  to  calculate  the  circulation  about  a  hori- 

■Aeronauticol  EngiDeer,  330  Eklgewood  Ave.,  Dayton,  O. 
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zoDtal  axifi  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion;  there  are  also 
very  important  vortices  about  axes  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
motion.  These  are  particularly  apparent  in  the  form  of  tip  vortices. 
Their  intensity  might  be  estimated  similarly  to  the  calculation  for 
fore  and  aft  circulation. 

The  flight  vortices  have  been  visualized  for  the  first  time  in  the 
army  wind  tunnel  and  a  moving  picture  of  the  phenomenon  has  been 
made.  While  the  moving  pictures  show  up  very  well  on  the  screen 
it  has,  unfortunately,  been  impossible  to  make  them  show  up  well 
in  print. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  type  of  flow  corresponding  to  normal  flight 
conditions.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  a  view  of  the  plane  taken 
from  upstream. 

F.  E.  Cardullo.  As  I  understand  the  theory  which  Mr 
Durfee  is  attempting  to  develop,  instead  of  considering  the  reac- 
tions due  to  the  acceleration  produced  under  the  action  of  the 
motion  through  the  air  of  a  plate,  which  may  be  straight  or  curved, 
be  considers  these  reactions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Bernoulli 
theory,  on  the  basis  that  differences  in  velocity  of  air  relative  to 
the  plate  will  exist  on  its  two  sides,  and  that  in  consequence  to  these 
differences  there  will  be  a  difference  of  pressure  and  a  lifting  force. 
He  points  out  that  there  are  certain  vortex  motions  at  the  ends  and 
at  the  trailing  edges  of  the  plate.  The  best  method  of  attack 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  that  of  testing  wing  sections  either  by  the 
emission  of  smoke  from  a  fine  orifice  or  with  threads  attached  to 
needles.  This  method  gives  an  opportunity  for  studying  the  vor- 
tices which  represent  irr^ular  motion  and  lost  enei^y.  Mr.  Durfee 
prefers  to  attack  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  these  stream  lines  and  velocities  rather  than  the  development 
of  the  theory  of  the  reaction  on  the  siuface  produced  by  accelera- 
tion. I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  choice  in  the  mathematics 
of  the  two  methods,  but  in  either  case  the  mathematics  is  too  diflS- 
cult  to  offer  a  practical  solution. 

The  Author.  Mr.  Warner's  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
sensitive  fluctuations  between  one  type  of  motion  and  another  in- 
dicate the  probable  cause  of  much  uncertainty  and  doubt  connected 
with  aerodynamic  science.  Although  the  action  of  a  first-class  wing  ' 
is  comparatively  simple  and  easy  of  analysis  the  action  of  a  poor 
wing  is  likely  to  be  intricate  and  difficult  of  analysis,  even  though 
the  shape  may  be  simple  in  the  last  case  and  refined  in  the  other. 
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At  least  three  or  four  types  of  motion  might  be  named  and  de- 
scribed. There  is  first  the  type  of  motion  which  occm^  theoretically 
in  the  case  of  a  perfect  fluid  and  which  may  be  observed,  according 
to  Lord  Kelvin,  in  any  fluid  at  the  instant  when  the  wing  or  other 
object  is  first  put  in  motion.  Radical  modification  of  this  ideal 
system  of  motion  may  take  place  owii^  to  the  formation  of  eddies. 
This  may  result  almost  immediately  in  an  alteration  of  the  effective 
shape  of  the  body  by  means  of  eddies  which  are  carried  along  by 
the  object  in  question,  perhaps  on  the  under  side  of  a  wing,  sharply 
curved,  and  on  the  upper  side  of  a  wing,  slightly  curved,  or  in  ihe 
rear  of  objects  bluntly  shaped.  Either  with  or  without  the  above 
mentioned  modification  {type  two) ,  a  third  type  of  motion  is  pro- 
duced in  the  pase  of  successful  wings.  This  is  a  circulation  around 
the  instantaneous  position  of  the  wing  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
atmosphere  below  the  surface  moves  forward  {with  reference  to  the 
still  air  through  which  the  wing  is  flying)  and  ihe  atmosphere 
above  it  moves  backward.  The  creation,  existence,  and  preservation 
of  this  circulation  is  intimately  connected  with  the  vortices  which 
Mr.  Caldwell  mentions  as  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion.  As 
it  is  evident  that  such  trailing  vortices  must  decay  through  friction 
and  other  causes,  and  that  the  eddies  mentioned  under  the  second 
type  of  motion  must  also  decay  or  suffer  violent  d^mction  or  be 
swept  away,  it  follows  that  violent  fluctuations  in  the  type  of  air 
flow  are  likely  to  occur  in  an  irr^ular  manner.  The  causes  which 
determine  which  types  or  type  of  flow  will  occur  or  to  what  extent 
each  of  several  will  occur  in  combination  probably  have  much  to 
do  with  the  scaling  effect  mentioned  by  Mr.  Caldwell.  The  scaling 
effect  is  probably  influenced  also  by  the  fact  that  the  drag  of  a 
wing  is  composed  partly  of  friction  and  partly  of  a  rearward  com- 
ponent in  the  reaction  of  the  sustaining  vortex.  The  following  table 
shows  this. 

iibaolutc  unit  >  O.S  (uniti  of  fonw  p«  unit  dsDwty  and  aru  it  unit  Telocity) 
French       "    -  0.0^5  (Inlocnou  per  squmrc  meter  U  one  meter  per  •BCond) 
Bngiiib      "    >  0.0025a  (poundi  per  moan  tool  at  one  mile  par  hour) 
Comapondlnf  atnnclb  of  vart«i  —  1  (brtadth  at  Kinc)  X  (valority  of 

Camfpoudinc  mean  velocity  otbc  top  of  wins  Kith  relar-  —  I  (vekieity  ot  wind)  plug  (thiokneei 

ConetpoDdiiic  neaD  velodty  over  bottom  ot  iriDc  with  a  )  (velooit)'  ol  wind)  plug  {thiokneu 

rttmatn  to  tring  aoTTectioD) 

CjF.  appisiimate  ooaSdant  of  trictJon  in  alno1ut«  unila  >  0.005  (or  0.1X125  for  each  ude) 
CD*,  MKKlyiiaDilii  draa  ooeScienl  or  ooeffldent  ol  drag  dus 

to  Torlax  of  KaeDDabLy  cood  diatribution  and  tor  aipeot 

ratio  -  8,  and  Ct  -  0.8  -    0,030 

C  ,  eoafficinit  of  dra«  in  abaolute  unit*  -  C,.  +  C^  -    0.O35 

Calculated  reaaonably  food  lift  draff  ratio  tor  aqwct  ratio  • 

e  at  »alue  of  C^  -  0.6  -C^  +  (Cp  +  C^J  -  H-3 
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Friction  is  an  important  part  of  the  drag  especially  at  low  angles 
when  the  drag  due  to  lift  is  small.  But  the  coefficient  of  friction 
is  not  a  constant  at  different  speeds  when  it  is  defined  like  tiie 
other  coefficients  as  a  force  divided  by  area,  density  and  squared 
velocity.  For  this  reason  one  may  expect  that  high  velocities  and 
large  dimensions  will  result  in  better  lift-drag  ratios. 

The  analysis  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  reaction  oE 
the  sustaining  vortex  is  improved  by  the  concept  which  I  have 
spoken  of  under  the  heading  of  the  local  wind.  This  concept  is  not 
exactly  with  reference  to  the  instantaneous  value  of  the  fluid  ve- 
locities at  a  ^ven  point  but  is  with  reference  to  conditions  which 
surround  the  wing  or  blade.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  upper 
wing  of  a  bi-plaoe  there  is  a  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  around 
the  lower  wing  in  such  a  direction  as  to  increase  slightly  the  in- 
tensity of  the  wind  which  acts  against  the  upper  wing.  It  is  the 
apparent  velocity  and  direction  corrected  by  such  influence  which 
I  would  speak  of  as  the  local  wind  with  reference  to  this  upper  plane. 
In  this  particular  case  this  local  wind  with  reference  to  the  upper 
plane  contains  also  certain  components  of  nearly  vertical  velocity 
due  to  the  existence  of  the  four  vortices  which  trail  behind  the  four 
tips  of  the  wings.  In  other  words  a  wing  appears  to  suffer  from  the 
downward  motions  due  to  the  existence  of  the  trailing  vortices  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  tail-plane  suffers;  but  in  lesser  degree.  In  this 
manner  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  peculiarities  of  aspect  ratio, 
since  by  lengthenmg  the  wing  a  greater  proportion  of  the  span  is 
placed  in  a  region  remote  from  the  tip  vortices  so  as  to  be  influenced 
less  severely.  Presumably  the  blades  of  a  propeller  or  fan  may  be 
similarly  considered  as  moving  in  a  local  wind  of  an  intensity  and 
direction  determined  by  the  complicated  vortex  system  which  con- 
stitutes the  blast.  The  local  wind  with  reference  to  the  blade  then  is 
not  precisely  the  velocity  at  that  point  because  that  velocity  is  in 
part  made  up  of  the  circulation  around  the  blade  itself.  By  local 
wind  I  mean  the  conditions  which  in  effect  act  on  that  blade.  A 
precise  definition  of  this  concept  might  be  to  say  that  the  local  wind 
is  indicated  by  the  velocity  and  direction  in  which  the  sustaining 
vortex  would  itself  move  if  the  wing  or  blade  should  vanish. 

Mr.  Warner's  remarks  as  to  the  care  with  which  the  electro- 
magnetic analogy  must  be  used  are  very  much  to  the  point.  The 
experiments  must  be  conducted,  as  Doctor  de  Bothezat  remarks, 
"in  a  suitable  manner."    The  air  will  not  follow  the  desired  and 
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ideal  tj^  of  motioc  if  couditionB  are  permitted  to  exist  more  favor- 
able to  another  kind  of  motion.  Confining  one's  self  to  arrangements 
of  vortices,  all  of  the  desired  kinds  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  postulate  our  arrangement  (by  crowding  tiie  vortices 
nearer  the  leading  edge)  so  that  Uie  fluid  motion  will  conform  in 
theory  to  the  shape  of  a  flat  plane,  but  the  resulting  diagram  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  suggest  the  probable  formation  through 
friction  of  an  intense  eddy  at  the  leading  edge.  This  appears  to  be 
the  case  in  practice;  and  t^e  efTective  shape  of  the  wing  appears  to 
be  changed  by  the  presence  of  this  eddy  and  the  electromagnetic 
anal(^  impaired  by  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  producing 
such  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  by  attempting  to  rearrange 
the  electromagnetic  model  so  as  to  avoid  unfavorable  conditions  one 
soon  discovers  a  series  of  shapes  and  typical  designs  which  are 
well  known  to  be  good.  Futhermore,  the  analogy  can  furnish  useful 
information  with  reference  to  the  local  wind  at  various  points.  It 
is  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  moderately  thick  shapes  because, 
according  to  Lord  Kelvin,  there  is  considerable  similarity  between 
the  fluid  motion  around  a  solid  body  and  around  a  group  of  vortices. 

Mr.  Caldwell's  remarks  as  to  the  intensity  of  the  tip  vortices 
are  of  interest.  These  vortices  may  be  observed  in  a  smoky  atmos- 
phere very  readily  by  using  a  model  which  is  driven  through  the 
air  guided  by  a  cable  trolley.  The  intensity,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  measure  it,  is  the  same  as  the  theoretical  intensity  of  the 
sustaining  vortex.  The  measurement  of  intensity  is  made  by  uung 
a  small  biplane  and  observing  the  rotation  of  the  pairs  of  trailing 
vortices  around  each  other;  for  example,  by  observing  the  rotation 
of  these  from  the  right-hand  tips.  It  is  interesting  to  inquire  in 
what  manner  the  low  pressure  is  preserved  along  the  axis  of  these 
trailing  vortices.  This  inquiry  leads  one  to  become  interested  in 
the  vortex  which  joins  the  trailing  vortices  together  at  the  rear  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  Presumably  this  vortex  is  renewed  from  time  to 
time  so  fast  as  the  original  system  breaks  down. 

Mr.  Freeman's  remarks  with  reference  to  a  method  of  observa- 
tions derived  from  the  ultra-microscope  and  the  moving  picture 
machine  are  very  attractive.  By  making  the  observation  in  still 
air  with  a  moving  model  it  would  seem  possible  to  learn  very  much 
concerning  the  formation  and  decay  and  internal  arrangements  of 
the  entire  vortex  loop. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Professor  Cardullo  as  to  whether  or 
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not  the  mathematical  method  was  the  only  practical  one,  the  author 
stated  that  he  believed  that  there  were  many  useful  experimental 
methods.  The  present  paper  was  mainly  an  analysis  of  the  various 
elements  in  the  action  of  a  good  wing,  intended  to  be  useful  as  a 
guide  Id  many  lines  of  investigation. 
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AIR  FANS  FOR  DRIVING  ELECTRIC 
GENERATORS  ON  AIRPLANES 

Bt  Capt.  G.  FB4NCI8  Geat',  U.  S.  a. 
Lp.  John  W.  Rbbd',  U.  S.  A. 

AHD 

P,  N.  Eldbrein* 
NoQ-Membera 

/n  IhU  paper  the  aulhort  briefly  detenbe  tiit  method  employed  bj/  the  Radio 
Ptnelopmerd  Section  of  the  War  Department  in  letting  air  fani  tued  for  driuing  the 
eletirie  generators  umaUj/  imtatted  on  airptanei  for  radio  eommunieaHon.  Thej/ 
aUo  discwe  at  some  length  the  irarioui  tgpea  of  air  fane  and  preeent  numerous 
pholograpkt  and  curvei  eUartjf  iUvstraiing  the  eonitrudion  <^  the  fane  and  their 
operating  eharaeterisHee. 

The  diffieidly  of  Ihe  problem  tay  in  deeigniiig  a  fan  whiek  vnmld  tvm  at  conMant 
apeed  in  the  air  elreame  of  taidely  varying  epeed  let  up  by  the  airplaiie  in  flight. 
The  pariova  types  of  fane  tested  were :  Piaed-blade  fans  of  epecial  blade  shape ; 
fixed-btade  fane  toilh  wind  brakes  centrifngaUy  regulated ;  fixedMade  fans  using  a 
friction  dutch  or  a  frietion  brake  eentrifugaUy  regulated,  and  pivoted-blade  fans  in 
which  the  pilch  it  eentHfugally  regulated. 

DURING  the  war  extensive  use  was  made  of  radio  telegraph 
and  telephone  apparatus  on  military  airplanes,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  power  supply  for  such  equipment  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention.    The  possible  sources  of  energy  may  be  listed  as  follows: 
a  Storage  batteries  or  dry  batteries 

b  Generators  driven  from  the  airplane  engine,  with  or  with- 
out floating  storage  batteries,  and  supplying  the  radio 
sets  directly  or  through  dynamotors 
c  Generators  driven  by  separate  gasoline  engines 
d  Generators  driven  by  air  fans  or  "windmills,"  placed   in 
the  air  stream  outside  the  airplane  fuselage, 

2    From  an  economical  point  of  view,  method  b  is  preferable. 

'  Engineering  and  Research  Division,  Radio  Development  Section,  War 
Department,  Waabington,  D.  C. 

Fieaented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June,  1919,  of  Th» 

AUBRICAK  SOCIBTT  OF  MECHANICAL  ENQINEERa. 
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It  was  seriously  considered  but  involved  cooperation  between  organ- 
izations normally  operating  independently  and  its  adoption  was 
delayed.  Meanwhile  the  practice  in  our  Army  followed  that  of  our 
Allies,  principally  the  French,  in  the  use  of  method  d,  mounting 
the  generator  outside  the  airplane  fuselage  and  driving  it  with  an 
air  fan. 

3  This  paper  reviews  the  work  done  on  the  development  of  air 
fans  for  this  service  as  carried  out  by  the  Radio  Development  Sec- 
tion of  the  Signal  Corps.  As  the  work  was  done  under  the  press  of 
military  necessity  it  was  directed  entirely  by  utilitarian  considera- 


Fio.  1     Am  Fan  and  Test  Genebatob  Moonteb  in  Wind  Tunnk, 

tions,  was  oft«n  fragmentary,  and  neglected  investigations,  the 
need  of  which  was  realized  but  for  which  time  and  personnel  were 
not  available.  This  record  is  presented  with  the  work  still  in  un- 
finished form  in  the  hope  that  results  obtained  may  be  useful  to 
those  who  may  have  occasion  to  carry  out  further  investigations  on 
the  problem. 

CONDITIONS   FOR   WHICH    THE   AIR   FANS   WERE   DEBIQNED 

4    Two  sizes  of  generators  were  to  be  driven  by  the  air  fane  it 
was  desired  to  develop.    The  essential  data  on  these  are  as  followB: 
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5  Practically  all  of  the  tests  recorded  in  this  paper  were  made 
with  the  wind  tunnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  manage- 
ment and  personnel  of  the  Bureau  aided  materially  in  expediting 


Fio.  2    Test  Gbnisratob  with  Stkbamlink  Casino 

them.  A  special  testing  generator  was  mounted  in  the  wind  tunnel 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  fan  to  be  tested  was  attached  to  it.  This 
generator  was  provided  with  a  magnetic  tachometer,  a  separately 
excited  field,  and  convenient  means  for  applying  load  to  the  arma- 
ture circuit.  The  external  shape  and  size  of  the  machine  were  made 
identical  with  those  of  the  radio  generators,  with  which  the  air  fans 
were  to  operate  in  service,  by  the  addition  of  the  molded  micarta 
streamline  casing  shown  in  Fig.  2.  With  this  generator  and  the 
r^ular  wind-tunnel  equipment  for  measuring  wind  velocity,  tests 
could  be  made  rapidly  and  accurately. 

6    AU  of  the  air  fans  considered  in  this  development  have  normal 
speeds  of  4000  r.p.m.,  or  above,  and  the  centrifugal  forces  are  very 
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considerable.  It  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  provide  an 
overspeed  test  to  precede  the  wind  tunnel  test.  For  this  purpose  a 
SO-bp.  motor  operating  through  a  43  to  3  De  laval  speed-innreas- 
ing  gear  to  a  suitable  shaft  extension  for  the  fan  was  set  up. 
This  device  was  capable  of  driving  the  air  fans  at  speeds  up  to 
14,000  r.p.m.  and  to  prevent  damage  to  gears  or  bearings  in  case 
of  failure  of  the  fan,  a  "weakest  point"  was  provided  by  a  re- 
placeable notcbed-ehaft  extension.  Failure  at  this  point  merely 
resulted  in  the  breaking  of  the  replaceable  shaft  extension,  and  of 
course  the  destruction  of  the  fan,  without  injury  to  bearings  or  gears. 
Heavy  guards   prevented  the   flying  fragments  from  causing  any 


Fio.  3    Pbk-Wab  Ara  Faks 

damage.  ThisequipmentwasdeeignedbyCapt.F,  E.Pemot,  Officer  in 
Charge  of  the  Signal  Corps  Laboratories  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
7  There  is  one  serious  objection  to  this  method  of  overspeed 
testily  in  that  it  absorbs  a  large  amount  of  power  and  puts  ab- 
normal thrust  strains  on  the  fans.  A  baffle,  to  prevent  air  flow 
materially  reduced  this  effect,  and  later  experience  indicated  that 
it  would  have  been  preferable  to  make  the  overspeed  test  in  a 
very  simple  auxiliary  wind  tunnel  with  an  aperture  just  large 
enough  to  drive  the  unloaded  fans  at  the  speed  desired.  Neverthe- 
less the  apparatus  just  described  was  used  in  all  tests  discussed  in 
this  paper. 
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8.  In  cases  where  the  strength  of  a  fan  was  problematical,  it 
was  first  given  an  overspeed  test  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  run- 
ning speed  expected  in  the  wind  tunnel.  After  the  wind-tunnel  test 
it  was  again  tested  to  the  required  overspeed  or  to  destruction. 
The  best  fans  were  required  to  withstand  up  to  practically  double 
normal  speed. 

SIMPLK   NON-RKGULATINQ   AlH   PANS 

9  As  in  all  power-plant  problems,  the  ideal  in  this  development 
was  a  conetant-epeed  drive  for  the  radio  generator.  When  the 
development  began,  the  only  air  fans  available  were  non-regulating 


Fio.  4    Typb  FA-3,  Non-Reoulatino  Air  Fan  fob  Ramo-Tslephone 
Generators 

wooden  fans  such  as  those  illustrated  in  Fig.  Z.  These  fans  have 
the  characteristic  that  rotational  speed  is  practically  proportional 
to  air  speed,  and  when  combined  with  the  normal  variations  in  the 
speed  of  the  airplanes  this  fact  leads  to  very  severe  requirements 
for  the  generator.  As  an  example,  a  generator  which  would  give 
satisfactory  performance  at  3750  r.p.m.  was  required  to  withstand 
an  overspeed  test  of  14,000  r.p.m.  for  mechanical  performance  and, 
with  the  addition  of  a  very  special  regulating  device,  to  hold  its 
voltage  within  15  per  cent  at  speeds  from  4000  to  12,000  r.p.m. 

10  Although  the  need  for  better  air  fans  was  obvious,  the  non- 
regulating  types  had  to  be  used  until  others  could  be  developed,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  was  done  in  adapting  them  to  the 
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particular  requirements  to  be  met.  Fig.  4  shows  the  construction 
of  one  of  the  final  forms  used  with  generators  for  radio-telephone 
sets,  and  Fig.  5  its  performance  in  the  wind  tunnel.  Figs.  6  and  7 
give  similar  information  on  a  larger-eiie  fixed-blade  fan  used  for 
radio-telegraph  sets.  Fig.  7  also  gives  an  idea  of  the  variation  in 
individual  fans  supposed  to  be  identical.  Considerable  trouble  was 
experienced  with  these  fans  due  to  the  fact  that  the  method  for  cal* 
culating  air  fans  was  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  used  for  pro- 
pellers. That  thb  te  not  the  case  and  that  errors  in  using  propeller 
formulie  are  considerable  is  shown  by  the  following  data. 

11     A  fan  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  6  was  calculated  by  simple 
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FiQ.  5    Perforuancb  Cusveb  or  Ttpb  FA-3  Air  Fan 

<IHui..  IS  in.;  pitch,  3.1  It) 

helix  formuIic  to  have  a  pitch  of  2  ft.  Theoretically  this  fan  when 
unloaded  (i.e.,  zero  shp)  should  run  at  4500  r.p,m.  in  a  wind  stream 
of  slightly  over  100  miles  per  hour,  or  assuming  18  per  cent  slip 
under  load,  the  wind  stream  required  to  bring  the  fan  up  to  speed 
should  be  approximately  120  miles  per  hour.  But  this  fan  actually 
runs  at  full  speed  under  load  in  an  82-niile-per-hour  wind.  The  cal- 
culated value  of  the  normal-speed  air  under  load  is  thus  45  per  cent 
high,  and  if  the  slip  is  actually  the  assumed  18  per  cent,  the  non-slip 
air  speed  for  normal  rate  of  rotation  is  70  mUes  per  hour  instead  of 
100  aa  calculated,  which  gives  the  effective  pitch  of  this  fan  as  1,37 
ft.  instead  of  2  ft.,  the  value  given  by  the  propeller  calculations, 
12    The  explanation  of  theae  results  by  propeller  designers  is 
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tiiAt  the  no-lift  pitch  differs  from  the  blade  pitch,  a  phenomeDon 
well  understood  but  not  applied  to  air  fan  design  at  the  time  these 
tests  were  made.  The  magnitude  of  the  differences  and  the  lack 
of  information  regarding  the  correct  numerical  constants  for  design 


Fio.  6    Ttpb  FA-6,  NoN-REanL\TtNa  Aw  Fan  fob  Radio-Telegbaph 

GCNSBATOBS 

formulae  lead  to  the  use  of  entirely  empirical  methods  of  design  for 
the  fans  that  were  put  into  service. 

13    Obviously  it  is  desirable  to  establish  the  correct  method  of 
calculating  these  fans,  but  the  pressure  of  more  important  work 
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FiQ.  7    Pbrpobuance  CnRVBS  of  Ttpb  FA^  Aib  Fan 

(EHam..  30  in.;    pitch.  l.TS  ft.) 

prevented  its  being  undertaken  by  the  Radio  Development  Section. 
The  subject  was  given  much  attention  by  Mr.  E.  N,  Fales,  of  the 
Airplane  Engioeering  Department,  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production 
of  the  Army,  who  assisted  the  Section  very  materially  during  the 
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early  st^es  of  the  development  described  in  this  paper,  and  it  is 
hoped  be  will  publish  bia  conclusions. 

BEQULATING  AIR    FANS 

14  No  one  can  work  with  simple  air  fans  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  desirability  and  apparent  simplicity  of  modifying 
them  so  that  instead  of  the  stra^t-Iine  relation  between  air  speed 
and  speed  of  rotation  there  will  be  more  or  less  tendency  toward 
constant  rotational  speed  with  varying  air  speed.  Among  the  dis- 
advantages which  may  be  corrected  by  making  the  air  fans  self- 
r^ulating  are  the  following: 

a  Undue  head  resistance 

b  Excessive  centrifugal  stress  in  armature  windings 

c  Vibration 

d  Commutator  and  bearing  troubles 

e  Troubles  with  volt^e  regulators 

/  Troubles  in  radio  sets  due  to  varying  voltage. 

During  the  progress  of  this  development  a  great  many  schemes  for 
the  construction  of  self-regulating  fans  were  proposed.  As  all  pre- 
vious experiences  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  performance  of  a  fan 
could  not  be  predicted  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  every  reasonable 
suggestion  was  carefully  considered  and  if  possible  tried  out.  Funda- 
mentally all  the  fans  tested  may  be  classified  under  five  principles 
of  operation  as  follows: 

o  Fixed-blade  fans  of  special  blade  shape 

b  Fixed-blade  fans  with  wind  brakes  centrifi^ally  r^ulated 

c  Fixed-blade  fans  using  a  friction  clutch  centrifugally  regu- 
lated 

d  Fixed-blade  fans  using  a  friction  .  brake  centrifugally 
regulated 

e  Pivoted-blade  fans  in  which  the  pitch  is  centrifugally 
regulated. 

15  Fixed-Blade  Fans  of  Special  Blade  Shape.  Certain  air  fans 
submitted  to  the  Signal  Corps  were  supposed  to  give  speed  r^ula- 
tion  on  the  principle  that  the  angle  of  attack  and  efficiency  can  be 
made  to  alter  with  the  wind  velocity  and  in  such  a  way  that  the 
ratio  of  wind  velocity  to  r.p.m.  need  not  be  constant.  Tests  were 
made  first  on  a  series  of  blade  sections  and  Iat«r  on  a  fan,  shown 
at  the  right  in  Fig.  3,  which  was  said  to  possess  the  regulating 
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features  in  a  marked  degree.  The  concluBion  from  these  tests  was 
that  at  no  load  the  performance  of  properly  designed  fans  tends  to 
con&rm  the  hopes  of  the  designers  though  the  magnitude  of  the 
r^ulating  effect  is  small;  but  under  load,  particularly  varying  load, 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  any  improvement  over  the  ordinary 
fixed-blade  types  of  fans.  Consequently  this  method  was  discarded 
as  of  no  practical  value. 

16  Fixed-Blade  Fans  with  Wind  Brakes.  Fans  of  this  type  are 
provided  with  wings,  pins  or  other  projections  which  are  normally 
enclosed  in  a  recess  in  the  blade,  but  which  are  caused  by  centrif- 
ugal force  to  emerge  and  so  retard  the  rotation  of  the  fan.     They 


Fio.  8    Fixed-Blasb  Fans  with  Wind  BbjUcxb 

have  the  disadvantage  of  low  efficiency  and  consequent  high  head 
resistance,  but  were  considered  worth  trying.  Fig.  8  shows  various 
development  models.  Round  rods,  rods  with  cloth  and  metal  wings, 
flat  strips,  etc.,  were  tried  for  the  movii^  brake  element.  Many 
showed  practically  no  regulation  of  course,  but  others  were  reason- 
ably promising.  Among  such  was  the  type  in  which  the  brake  arms 
were  pivoted  and  moved  out  into  the  air  by  the  action  of  centri- 
fugal weights.  Another  interesting  fan  had  the  brake  arms  actuated 
not  by  centrifugal  force  but  by  the  air  pressure  on  a  plate  mounted 
in  advance  of  the  nose  of  the  fan,  and  gave  a  curve  in  which,  for 
a  certain  range,  the  r.p.m.  actually  decreased  with  ini 
velocity. 
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17  The  net  conclusion  from  this  research  was  that  the  wind- 
brake  principle  would  give  fairly  good  characteristics  over  a  limited 
range  of  air  speed,  and  with  further  refinement  it  might  have  been 
worth  putting  into  production.  However,  that  sti^  was  never 
reached  due  to  the  work  on  the  pivoted-blade  type  of  fan  described 
below. 

18  Friction-Clutch  and  Friction-Brake  Fans.  As  in  the  types 
of  regulating  air  fans  discussed  above,  the  friction-clutch  and  fric- 
tion-brake principles  of  operation  are  inherently  objectionable  on 
account  of  their  low  efficiency  and  consequent  high  head  resistance. 
They  ofEered  a  possible  solution,  however,  and  were  tried  out  experi- 
mentally. In  the  friction-clutch  type  of  fan  the  fan  hub  is  capable 
of  free  rotation  about  the  shaft  of  the  generator,  which  it  drives 


Fia.  9    Trra  FA-4,  VABiAaui-FiTCB  Air  Fak 

through  a  friction  clutch.  The  clutch  is  released  by  the  action  of 
centrifugal  weights  when  the  speed  passes  the  predetermined  maxi- 
mum, permitting  the  fan  to  run  at  higher  speed  than  the  driven 
shaft  of  the  generator.  The  curve  of  this  fan  was  satisfactory  for 
the  first  model,  but  the  heating  due  to  slipping  of  the  clutch  at  high 
velocities  was  too  great  to  permit  the  use  of  the  fan  in  practice  and 
the  development  was  abandoned. 

19  In  the  friction-brake  type  of  fan  the  fan  is  keyed  to  the 
generator  shaft  and  is  prevented  from  exceeding  normal  speed  by 
a  brakeshoe  operated  by  a  centrifugal  weight  and  bearing  on  a  plate 
attached  to  the  generator  frame.  This  also  was  tried,  and  gave  re- 
sults essentially  similar  to  those  obtained  with  the  clutch  type.  With 
the  very  considerable  variation  in  air  speed  met  with  on  airplanes, 
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the  friction  devices  generated  so  much  beat  that  their  use  was  im- 
possible. 

20  VariabU-Piick  Air  Fans.  The  ideal  principal  for  the  design 
of  a  regulating  air  fan  ia  that  of  varying  the  pitch  of  the  blades  to 
correspond  to  the  variation  in  air  speed;  this  principle  is  by  no  means 
new,  having  been  conaidered  in  a  variety  of  forms  for  propellers  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  great  difficulty  in  actual  construction  has 
been  that  the  mechanical  strength  necessary  to  withstand  the  very 
high  centrifugal  forces  and  the  delicacy  of  operation  necessary  for 
close  regulation  are  very  hard  to  combine. 

21  This  objection  does  not  apply  so  forcibly  to  fans  using  very 
thin  blades  which  are  expected  to  warp  under  centrifugal  action 
to  change  the  pitch  and  a  few  samples  which  it  was  hoped  would 
operate  on  this  principle  were  tested.    They  were  unsuccessful  prin- 
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Fig.  10    Performance  Cohves  of  Type  FA-4  Aib  Fan 

cipally  on  account  of  mechanical  construction  and  improved  samples 
were  never  made  up.  TJie  method  is  in  any  case  of  doubtful  utility 
since  it  can  probably  take  care  of  only  limited  variations  in  speed, 
whereas  the  pivoted  blade  fans  are  capable  of  regulating  over  the 
widest  variations  in  air  speed  likely  to  be  met  with  in  airplane 
practice. 

22  Pivoted-Blade  Air  Fans.  The  earliest  pivoted-blade  fan  to 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Radio  Development  Section  was  made 
by  the  Sperry  Gyr(»cope  Company,  but  it  proved  unsuccessful, 
due  to  mechanical  weakness.  It  was,  however,  the  forerunner  of 
very  successful  fans,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  general  principle 
on  which  all  operate.  The  blades  are  mounted  on  bearings  and 
are  capable  of  rotating  through  a  considerable  angle.  Centrifugal 
weights  are  mounted  on  arms  attached  to  these  blades  and  tend  to 
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turn  them  in  the  proper  direction  to  increase  the  pitch.    A  reeisting 
spring  and  necessary  hub  complete  the  mechanism. 

23    The  first  model  to  perform  satisfactorily  is  shown  in  F^.  9. 
It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Slate,  of  the  American  Mechanical 


Fio.  11    Type  FA-t-A,  Variable-Pitch'  Am  Fan 

Improvement  Company,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  its  performance 
ia  indicated  by  Fig.  10.  The  very  great  improvement  over  the  fixed- 
blade  fans  then  in  use  made  the  production  of  this  fan  highly  desir- 
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Fio.  12    Perfohuance  Curves  or  Type  FA-4-A  Air  Fan 

(Diun,,  30  lo.i    pit«b  varUbLe.) 

able,  and  it  was  undertaken  at  once  under  purchase  specifications 
as  follows: 

Operating  air-speed  limits   45  to  300  m.p.h. 

Normal  speed     4500  r.p.m. 

Speed  variation  loss  than  plus  or  minus  4  per  cent 

Overspeed  test 8000  r.p.m. 
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It  was  of  couTBe  realized  that  this  fan  was  by  no  means  in  its  final 
form,  and  work  toward  improving  it  and  providing  new  sources  of 
production  was  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  One  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  original  design  was  that  the  particular  mechanism  used 


Fio.  13    Type  FA-8,  200-WATr,  Sinqle-Bi^db,  Variablb-Pitch  Am  Fan 

caused  the  centrifugal  force  to  increase  as  the  sine  of  twice  the 
angle,  while  the  spring  restraining  force  increased  according  to  a 
straight-line  relation.  In  the  second  successful  design  this  was 
corrected  by  the  use  of  a  special  linkage  between  spring  and  blade 
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(Swept  dism.,  30  in.;    pitch  vuubla.) 

which  modified  the  curve  of  spring  resistance  to  fit  that  of  the 
centrifugal  weight.  Fig.  11  shows  one  of  these  fans  and  Fig.  12  its 
performance.  In  this  as  in  many  other  cases  of  radio  development 
work,  the  design  was  conceived  and  outlined  by  the  Signal  Corps 
3  and  the  details  worked  out  at  once  by  the  manufacturer 
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(in  this  case  the  American  Propeller  and  Manufacturing  Company) 
in  a  form  ready  for  immediate  production. 

24    The  third  succesuful  design  of  variabl&-pitch  air  fan  was 
the  work  of  Mr.  Finaud,  of  the  Des  Lauriers  Aircraft  CorporatioD 
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Fia.  15    HBAD-RB8iflTANCB  Cuevbb,  Ttpb  FA-4  Air  Fan 

and  differs  very  radically  from  those  previously  described.  It  uses 
only  one  blade,  and  its  principal  advantage  is  that  by  ingenious 
counterbalancing  practically  all  strain  is  taken  off  the  bearings 
whereas  in  other  forms  the  thrust  bearings  must  carry  a  very  con- 
siderable load  —  both  radial  and  thrust  —  due  to  the  h^  speed  of 
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rotation,  and  the  unbalanced  designs  of  the  blades.  Friction,  of 
course,  results  in  considerable  "lag"  in  the  performance  of  the  fan. 
The  mechanical  coDstniction  of  the  Pinaud  fan  is  also  a  considerable 
improvement  over  its  predecessors  in  simplicity  and  ease  of  manu- 
facture.   Figs.  13  and  14  show  its  construction  and  performance. 

25  In  addition  to  the  three  types  of  regulating  air  fans  which 
were  sufficiently  perfected  to  justify  production,  a  number  of  others 
were  considered  and  may  be  of  interest,  although  the  development 
was  not  carried  to  the  point  where  the  fans  could  be  put  into  pro- 
duction. A  very  beautiful  but  dehcate  all  steel  design  was  made 
by  the  General  Electric  Company;  the  Frederick  Piere  Company 
made  a  fan  essentially  similar  to  the  FA-4A  type  discussed  above 
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except  that  the  blades  were  of  sheet  steel  welded  to  steel  shafts 
and  weighed  little  if  any  more  than  the  cast  aluminum  blades;  the 
National  Electric  Signal  Company  produced  a  fan  interesting 
theoretically  but  very  comphcated  and  comparatively  slow  in  action ; 
the  Air  Motors  Corporation  made  a  design  using  either  two  or  three 
blades  and  especially  notable  in  that  the  hub  was  only  about  1  in. 
thick  Instead  of  3  in.  or  more  as  in  other  designs.  The  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Company  overcame  bearing  difficulties  in  a  very  in- 
genious manner.  Their  fan  is  of  the  two-blade  design  with  blades  oft- 
set  and  geared  together  as  in  the  types  previously  discussed,  but  they 
have  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  way  they  take  up  the  thrust  due 
to  centrifugal  action.  Instead  of  thrust  bearings,  a  steel-rod  tension 
member  is  used.    It  is  located  in  the  axis  of  the  blade  and  is  rigidly 
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fixed  to  the  hub  at  one  end  and  to  the  outer  end  of  the  blade  at  the 
other.  In  addition  to  carrying  the  centrifugal  load,  this  rod  is 
twisted  as  the  blade  turns  and  its  torsional  force  acts  instead  of  the 
spiral  or  leaf  spring  of  the  other  designs  to  oppose  the  twistii^  effort 
of  the  centrifugal  regulating  weights.  The  elimination  of  the  fric- 
tion in  the  thrust  bearings  undoubtedly  increased  the  sensitivity  of 
the  fan,  but,  in  the  samples  so  far  tested,  it  was  found  difficult  to 
obtain  sufficient  strength  combined  with  sufficiently  low  torsioDal 
force  and  high  permissible  angle  of  twist  within  the  dimensions  con- 
sidered suitable.  A  further  difficulty  was  met  in  the  built-up  blades 
used,  but  this  could  undoubtedly  be  easily  overcome. 
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HEAI>-RE8ISTANCG  TESTS 

26  A  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  regulating  air  fans  in 
reducing  head  resistance  was  made  by  the  direct  test  of  a  complete 
radio-telegraph  transmittii^  set  in  the  wind  tunnel.  A  run  was 
first  made  with  the  set  equipped  with  a  fan  hub  and  nose  cap  but 
no  blades;  then  a  second  run  was  made  with  a  fan  operating  nor- 
mally with  the  generator  both  loaded  and  running  light,  and  finally 
a  third  run  was  made  with  the  fan  blades  locked  at  several  values 
of  pitch.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  shown  in  Fig.  15,  from  whicli 
the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

27  The  head  resistance  of  the  set  fully  loaded  in  an  air  stream 
of  75  miles  per  hour  is  6.5  lb.  At  this  air  speed  the  resistance  of 
the  blades  alone  equals  the  resistance  of  the  body,  after  which  the 
resistance  of  the  blades  remain  nearly  constant  while  that  of  the 
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body  iQcreaaes  &b  the  equare  of  the  air  speed.  The  body  alone  has 
5  lb.  head  resistance  at  an  air  speed  of  90  milea  per  hour,  and  at  the 
usual  ratio  of  }  hp.  from  the  engioe  per  lb.  of  head  resistance,  this 
requires  0.36  hp.  from  the  engine.  On  a  basis  of  20  lb.  in  the  fuselage 
per  hp.  from  the  engine,  the  set  could  weigh  13  lb.  more  than  it  now 
does  and  etill  be  no  more  load  on  the  engine  provided  it  was  mounted 
in  the  fuselage  and  obtained  its  power  directly  from  the  engine.  This 
emphasises  the  desirability  already  mentioned  of  obtaining  all  elec- 
tric power  by  direct  drive  from  the  engine  rather  than  from  air  fans 
where  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

AUirOtL  TESTS  ON   BLADES  FOB  EEGULATING   AIB   FANS 

28  In  designing  blades  for  regulating  air  fans  the  effect  of  wind 
pressure  in  producing  torque  around  the  blade  axis  has  been  ques- 
tioned, and  obviously  such  an  effect  might  seriously  interfere  with 
the  performance  of  the  fan.  To  obtain  data  on  this  point  tests 
were  made  on  blades  from  a  fan  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  11,  using 
an  airfoil  balance,  with  the  results  shown  in  Figs.  16  and  17.  The 
conclusion  is  that  this  effect  is  negligible  so  far  as  practical  design- 
ing is  concerned. 
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MECHANICAL  LIFTS.  PAST  AND  PRESENT, 
AND  A  NEW  METHOD  FOR  THEIR 
BALANCING 

Bt  Lieut.  J.  F.  Robbdjb,  U^.N.R.,  Waotinotow,  D.  C. 
Associate- Member  of  the  Society 

In  Otii  paper  tiu  author  firtt  deteriUt  at  tome  Unffih  Ou  mrimu  type*  of  me- 
chanital  and  hj/dratdie  lifti  that  have  been  devdoped  for  um  in  canal  loekt.  He 
then  ffinet  partieuian  rej/arding  a  rtea  type  of  Hft  in  lekieh  the  point*  i^  tupport  of 
two  counterbalancing  loadt  are  to  ifUereonneded  that  the  moaementt  of  the  tupport- 
ing  eltmentt  of  the  ttruclt^e  are  tynehroniied  and  it  it  made  tmpottible  for  the  tup- 
portt  to  get  out  of  level.  The  adoanlage  of  (hit  tcheme  and  ilt  adaptation  to  freight- 
ear  Uflt,  liftt  for  tawtehing  and  dry-docking  and  lift  bridges,  ae  well  ae  to  cartal- 
lode  Hftt,  are  alto  hrmtghl  out. 

Til' ANY  types  of  mechanical  lifts  or  elevators  for  liftint;  vessels 
over  elevations  have  been  proposed  and  built  in  the  course 
of  the  development  of  waterways.  However,  the  original  principle 
involved  in  the  masonry  lock  invented  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  still 
holds  its  superiority,  mainly  because  efforts  to  develop  mechanical 
lifts  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  size  of  vessels  to 
be  transported. 

2  The  inclined  railway  for  hauling  the  load  up  and  over  eleva- 
tions by  cable  served  its  purpose,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  early 
days  of  canal  development,  but  had  its  apparent  limitations. 

3  A  gated  tank  on  wheels  was  built  in  1874  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  to  be  hauled  up  an  incline  by  means  of  cables  with 
counterweights,  but  failed  in  its  practical  application. 

4  In  the  same  year,  1874,  Edwin  Clark,  an  English  engineer, 
invented  and  built  the  first  balanced  hydraulic-lift  lock.  This 
structure,  built  at  Anderton,  England,  provided  means  for  trans- 
ferring vessels  between  levels  of  the  canal  on  single-plunger  lifts. 

5  Clark  and  his  associates  later  built  balanced  lifts  at  La  Lou- 
vifere,  Belgium,  and  Les  Fontinettes,  France,  having  a  lift  of  50  ft., 

Preseoted  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  1919,  of  Ta* 
AifEBiCAN  SociETT  or  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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the  lock  chambers  being  140  ft.  long  and  19  ft.  wide,  with  a  naviga- 
ble depth  of  7  ft.  10  in.  He  also  proposed  to  use  this  principle  for 
transferring  trains  of  freight  cars  between  different  levels,  but  did 
not  put  the  idea  into  practical  use. 

CANAL-LIET  DEVELOPMENT   IN   GERMANY 

6  In  Germany  much  work  has  been  done  in  developing  me- 
chanical-lift locks.  Hoffman,  a  German  engineer,  invented  and 
built  a  floating  lock  supported  on  tanks;  and  later,  in  the  Dort- 
mund and  Ems  Canat,  locks  were  built  on  this  principle  having 
a  lift  68.5  ft.  The  lock  chamber  was  built  in  the  shape  of  a  box 
with  end  gates,  229.6  ft.  long,  28.2  ft.  wide  and  8.2  ft.  deep,  sup- 
ported on  five  steel  cylinders  or  tanks.  The  weight  of  the  struc- 
ture and  water  load  waa  supported  by  the  buoyancy  of  these  tanks 
which  floated  in  wells  30.17  ft.  in  diameter.  The  Uft  is  made  in 
approximately  15  min.  by  four  large  screws  operated  by  a  150-hp. 
motor.  This  installation,  while  larger  than  any  mechanical  hft 
previously  built,  fails  to  take  advantage  of  the  counterbalancing 
effect  that  obtains  in  the  balanced  lifts  built  by  Clark.  This  necessi- 
tates a  considerable  expenditure  of  energy  in  overcoming  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravity,  which  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  in  any  form  of 
balanced  lifts. 

7  In  Austria  an  international  competition  for  a  canal  lift  was 
authorized  for  the  Danube-Oder  Canal.  The  difference  in  elevation 
to  be  overcome  was  62.5  ft.  and  the  lock  was  to  be  229.6  ft.  long, 
28.2  ft.  wide  and  8.2  ft.  deep.  The  competition,  which  closed  in 
1904,  awarded  the  first  prize  of  100,000  kronen  to  a  design  involving 
the  old  principle  of  the  inclined  plane.  The  design  awarded  the 
second  prize  was  unique,  at  least,  in  proposing  a  revolving  elevator. 
The  scheme  called  for  a  fioating  structure  about  175  ft.  in  diameter 
and  230  ft.  long,  with  a  pair  of  swinging  boxes  somewhat  similar  to 
a  Ferris  wheel.  With  the  elevator  built  lengthwise  in  the  canal,  it 
was  proposed  to  Hoat  a  boat  into  the  upper  or  lower  box  throt^h 
end  gates,  and  by  rotating  the  wheel  transfer  the  vessel  from  one 
level  to  another. 

8  The  firm  of  Hoppe  in  Berhn  has  made  a  study  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a  multiple  of  hydrauUc  plungers  for  operating  large  lifts,. but 
found  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  perfectly 
uniform  and  synchronous  movement  of  a  number  of  plungers  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  when  handling  loads  greater  than  can  be 
carried  on  one  plunger. 
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9  The  largest  and  most  succeesful  example  of  the  application 
of  the  balanced  hydraulic  lift  was  built  in  1905  in  Canada  in  the 
Trent  Canal  at  Peterborough.'  This  lock,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  together 
with  the  similar  one  at  Kirkfield  on  the  Trent  Canal,  has  been  in 
successful  operation  since  put  into  commission  and  has  various 
economic  advantages  over  the  masonry  type  of  lock.  The  total 
lift  of  65  ft.  —  over  twice  the  height  of  the  lift  of  the  Panama  Canal 
locks  —  has  been  made  in  the  record  time  of  61  min.,  the  average 
time  necessary  to  pass  a  vessel  being  from  10  to  12  min.     Since  only 


Fig.  1     Petkbboiiouoh  Hybrauuc-Lift  Lock,  Trent  Canai. 

a  comparatively  small  amount  of  water  is  used  in  making  a  lockage, 
most  of  the  normal  flow  through  the  canal  is  available  for  water 
power,  some  of  which  is  used  for  operating  auxiliary  pumps  and 
lighting. 

10  The  lock  at  Peterborough  consists  of  two  steel  boxes  140 
ft.  long,  33  ft.  wide  and  carrying  10  ft.  of  water,  each  supported  on 
its  centrally  located  plunger  7^  ft.  in  diameter  with  a  65-ft.  stroke. 
See  Fig.  2.  The  cylinders  or  presses  into  which  the  plungers  extend 
are  connected  by  a  12-in.  pipe  with  a  gate  valve,  so  that  with  one 

>  This  lift  has  been  fully  described  and  illustrated  In  the  Scientific  American, 
July  7,^906,  the  Engineering  Record,  March  30,  1907,  and  various  other  engi- 
iieeriiig*publications. 
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box  with  its  water  load  at  the  upper  level  and  the  other  at  the  lower 
level  of  the  canal,  by  opeDing  the  valve  in  the  croes-comiectioii  the 
positioD  of  the  lock  chambere  is  changed  and  the  lockage  made. 

11    The  stroke  of  the  plungers  has  been  set  so  that  the  box  at 
the  upper  level  stops  with  the  water  level  in  the  box  about  four  inches 


Fia.  2     One  of  the  Pi.uNaBR8  of  the  Peterbobouob  Lock 

below  the  water  level  in  the  canal,  and  takes  on  this  additional  water 
load.  This  excess  load,  amounting  to  about  50  tons,  when  taken 
into  the  upper  lock  acts  as  a  surcharge  to  overcome  friction  and 
gravity  and  bring  the  upper  lock  down  and  the  lower  one  up. 

12    When  it  is  desired  to  transfer  a  boat  from  one  level  to  the 
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other,  the  boxes  being  in  their  respective  positions  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke  of  the  plunger,  the  clearance  between  the  end  of  the  box  and 
canal  is  first  closed  by  inflating  an  air  hose  laid  down  the  side  walls 
and  across  the  sill.  Then  this  clearance  space  is  filled  through 
wicket  gates  in  the  end  gates  of  the  lock  and  canal.  The  clearance 
space  having  been  filled  and  water  levels  in  canal  and  lock  having 
been  equalized,  the  end  gates,  which  are  hinged  across  the  sill  of  lock 
and  canal,  are  folded  down,  making  a  continuous  stretch  of  water 
from  the  canal  to  lock.  Then  the  vessel  is  moved  into  the  lock, 
displacing  its  own  weight  of  water,  of  course,  so  that  the  load  is 
constant,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  vessel.  After  the  entrance  of 
a  vessel  into  one  or  both  of  the  locks  the  end  gates  are  closed,  the 
clearance  space  emptied,  and  the  cross-connection  valve  gradually 
opened,  allowing  the  upper  box  to  come  down  and  forcing  the  lower 
one  up. 

13  While  this  installation  of  balanced  lifts  has  proved  to  be 
economical  in  first  cost,  operation,  time  and  quantity  of  water  re- 
quired to  make  a  lock^e,  the  locks  are  not  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate vessels  or  cargo  barges  of  very  great  capacity. 

14  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  size  and  load  to  be  handled 
were  about  as  extensive  as  could  be  supported  on  the  cantilever 
structure  of  the  box  over  one  plunger.  Also,  the  total  weight  of 
one  lock  chamber,  plunger  and  water  load,  which  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1900  tons,  was  about  the  maximum  that  could  be  safely 
supported  on  the  masonry  foundation  for  the  cylinder  castings. 

15  For  these  reasons,  and  because  no  scheme  has  been  found 
for  safely  supporting  the  load  on  more  than  one  plunger,  no 
balanced  lift  has  ever  been  built  of  greater  size  than  the  one  at 
Peterborough. 

PBOPOSED   UFT  LOCKS   FOR   N.    T.    STATE  BARGE   CANAL 

16  A  vertical-lift  lock  was  proposed  for  the  Erie  Canal  at  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  where  a  single  mechanical  lift  was  to  take  the  place  of 
a  double  flight  of  masonry  locks  there  used  to  overcome  an  abrupt 
change  in  elevation  of  56  ft.  The  design  called  for  a  steel  box  225 
ft.  long,  29  ft.  wide  and  9  ft.  deep,  which  was  to  be  supported  by 
88  link-and-pin  chain  cables  attached  to  iloor  beams  and  running 
up  and  over  sheave  pulleys  and  down  to  1000  tons  of  cast-iron  coun- 
terweights. The  sheave  pulleys  were  to  be  carried  by  steel  shafts 
supported,  one  on  each  side,  in  the  permanent  structure  built  at 
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each  side  of  the  caoal.    The  movement  of  the  load  was  to  be  con- 
trolled by  a  number  of  brakes  on  the  shafts. 

17  At  Cohoee,  on  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  the  installa- 
tion of  a  mechanical-lift  lock  was  seriously  considered,  and  a  board 
of  ei^ineers  investigated  and  reported  on  three  different  designs. 
Here,  in  the  place  of  16  masonry  locks,  it  was  proposed  to  install 
a  pair  of  balanced  hfts  to  overcome  an  elevation  of  about  120  ft. 
The  specifications  called  for  two  counterbalancing  tanks  310  ft. 
long,  28  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  deep,  each  capable  of  floating  two  vessels 


Fio,  3    Air-Supported  Lift  Lock  Proposed  for  N.Y.  State  Barob  Canal 

of  1000  tons  capacity.  The  three  designs  considered  proposed  to 
make  use  of  three  different  supporting  mediums :  air,  sets  of  cables, 
and  bydraulically  operated  plungers. 

18  Air-Supported  Lifts.  In  the  pneumatic  design  the  weight 
of  the  steel  box,  or  lock  and  water  load,  was  to  be  directly  supported 
on  the  elastic  cushion  of  air  maintained  under  the  load  by  having  the 
steel  sides  of  the  box  extend  downward  below  the  surface  of  water 
inside  a  large  rectangular  caisson  built  in  the  canal.  See  Fig.  3. 
19    The  two  similar  structures,  either  in  tandem  or   parallel. 
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were  to  have  the  air  space  under  each  box  connected  by  huge  air 
mains  21  ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  necessary  return  bends  and  valves 
for  shifting  the  supporting  air  from  the  space  below  one  lock  to  the 
other  when  the  locks  were  to  be  shifted  between  levels, 

20  This  scheme  would  necessitate  an  excavation  or  pit  some- 
what larger  than  the  area  of  the  lock  and  somewhat  deeper  below 
the  lower  level  of  the  canal  than  the  height  of  the  lift,  or  120  ft. 
Built  into  the  retaining  walls  of  this  pit  were  to  be  steel  side  walls 
to  act  as  guides  for  the  moving  structure  and  to  carry  apparatus 
for  maintaining  the  lock  on  an  even  keel. 

21  A  feature  necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of  such  a 
structure  is  some  method  of  counteracting  the  action  of  excess  loads 
at  one  end  brought  about  by  the  banking  up  of  water  due  to  the 
wind  or  the  entrance  of  a  vessel. 

22  The  method  proposed  for  preventing  any  such  tipping  ac- 
tion was  to  install  a  shaft  running  the  full  length  of  the  lock  on  each 
side  between  the  box  and  the  side  walls,  the  shafts  to  be  equipped 
with  gears  which  were  to  mesh  with  stationary  racks  attached  to 
the  lock  structure  and  the  side  walls.  Since  the  ability  of  such  a 
device  to  overcome  the  tipping  forces  would  depend  on  the  tor- 
sional strength  of  a  shaft  some  310  ft.  long,  it  is  improbable  that  it 
could  perform  its  functions  successfully  without  an  excessively 
lar^e  shaft  being  used. 

23  CabU-Supporled  lAfta.  The  second  design  considered  by 
the  board  of  engineers  covered  a  pair  of  steel  boxes  of  the  specified 
dimensions  supported  by  numerous  cables  running  over  sheave 
pulleys  on  the  permanent  structure  from  one  box  to  the  other,  each 
ioad  thus  counterweighting  the  other  and  being  shifted  from  one 
elevation  to  another  by  a  surcharge  of  water  in  the  upper  box. 

24  Plunger-Su'p'ported  Lifts.  The  third  proposal  covered  a  pair 
of  steel  boxes  working  up  and  down  in  balance  with  each  other  and 
supported  on  three  steel  plungers  under  each  load.  The  cylinders 
were  to  be  connected  by  piping  with  suitable  valves  so  that  when 
the  upper  lock  came  down  the  lower  lock  would  be  forced  up,  regis- 
tering with  the  upper  level  of  the  canal.  As  in  the  pneumatic  scheme, 
it  was  recognized  that  some  device  for  maintaining  the  level  of  the 
box  would  be  necessary.  In  this  case  the  movement  of  the  three 
plungers  was  to  be  coordinated  by  a  central  counterweight  directly 
connected  with  both  ends  of  the  tank  "in  such  a  manner  that  the 
weight  would  always  act  to  overcome  the  effect  of  any  unbalanced 
load." 
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25  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  second  proposal,  the  equilibrium  of 
the  stnicture  and  the  water  load  was  to  depend  on  the  operation  of  a 
mechanical  device,  the  positive  action  of  which  would  be  question- 


C able-Supported  Lift  Lock  Peoposed  fob  Lake  Ebib  i 
Ontabio  Sanitabt  Canal 


able  for  maintainit^  the  level  of  an  unstable  water  load.  The  report 
of  the  board  of  engineers  shows  considerable  interest  in  the  future 
possibilities  of  the  hydraulic-plunger  lift,  but  recommended  four 
masonry  locks  with  a  lift' of  28  ft.  each. 
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PROPOSED   CABLE-SUPPORTED-LIFT   LOCKS 

26  An  interpstiag  design  for  a  balanced-lift  lock  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  J.  A.  L.  Waddell/  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
Lake  Erie  and  Ontario  Sanitary  Canal  and  power  project.  See  Fig. 
4.  Here,  in  order  to  make  available  for  power  purposes  the  water 
which  would  be  used  for  lockage  in  the  masonry  type  of  lock,  it  is 
proposed  to  install  two  paira  of  balanced  lifts,  one  of  208  ft.  and 


Lift  No,  1:  Flunnn  of  Orou?a  Nog.  (I.  1.  3,  4)  cotmeotcd  to  pluogen 
No».  (1,2,  3,4)orOtoupe  (A.  B,  C,  D)  of  Lilt  No.  i,  and  oonwcMlr  from 
Lilt  No.  3.  Ewsh  plan««  of  Qraups  A,  B,  C,  D  is  connected  to  ■  umilu 
plunger  in  Oroupg  (1,  3,  3,  4)  or  Lid  No.  1. 

FiQ.  6    Diagram  Showing  Connections  fob  Harbis  Balanced  Lifts 


one  of  104  ft.  lift.  The  lifts,  as  deMcril)ed,  are  to  be  supported  by 
cables  connecting  the  inboard  sides  of  the  two  parallel  boxes  and 
running  over  fifty-six  20-ft.-diameter  sheave  pulleys  mounted  on 
the  retaining  wall  between  the  boxes.  The  outboard  edge  of  each 
box  is  connected  by  a  similar  set  of  cables  running  over  pulleys  and 
to  counterweights  suspended  outside  the  two  outer  retaining  walls. 

27  This  design,  adopted  as  the  most  feasible  known  method  of 
overcoming  the  high  lift  with  locks  of  large  size,  Ls  somewhat  similar 

1  SdenUfic  American,  March  23,  1018. 
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to  that  which  was  proposed  for  the  New  York  State  Barge  Caoal. 
It  is  believed  that  there  would  be  considerable  difiiculty  in  main- 
taining the  equiUbrium  of  these  lock  chambers,  which  are  to  be  660 
ft.  long,  70  ft.  wide,  and  carrying  30  ft.  of  water;  and  that  some 
extensive  braking  apparatus  would  be  necessary  on  the  sheaves  or 
supporting  shafts.  Any  excess  load  on  one  end  of  one  lock,  tending 
to  force  it  down,  would  lift  the  same  end  of  the  other  up  and  would 
be  cumulative  in  effect  with  the  water  load. 

28  As  has  been  well  said  by  the  inventor  of  one  of  the  many 
designs  of  balanced  hfts,  "No  mechanic  has  yet  put  into  successful 
operation  an  apparatus  in  which  a  number  of  hydraulic  plungers  are 
so  controlled  and  synchronized  as  to  move  at  equal  speed,  as  they 
must  in  operating  a  lock  chamber." 

29  This  difficulty  of  synchronizing  the  movement  of  a  number 
of  supporting  plungers  has  stood  in  the  way  not  only  of  the  develop- 
ment of  hydrauhc  hfts  of  a  size  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
modem  canals,  but  also  has  prevented  the  use  of  balanced  lifts  in 
other  applications  where  their  use  might  be  the  means  of  solving 
urgent  economic  problems. 


A    BASIC   PRINCIPLE   SOLVINQ   THE   BALANCINU   PROBLEM 

30  Through  many  years  of  study  of  this  problem  no  feasible 
scheme  has  been  proposed  up  to  the  discovery  of  the  simple  method 
of  interconnecting  systems  of  balancing  plungers,  or  cables,  as  here- 
inafter presented. 

31  This  scheme  virtually  does  away  with  all  limitations  as  far 
as  size  of  the  lift  and  load  to  be  handled  is  concerned.  The  accom- 
panying diagram,  Fig.  5,  illustrates  this  principle  of  interconnecting 
the  points  of  support  of  each  load.  As  indicated  in  the  figure,  each 
lift  is  supported  by  a  group  of  four  plungers  (or  cables)  at  each  comer. 
The  plungers  a,  b,  c  and  d  in  group  No.  1  of  lift  No.  1  are  hydraulic- 
ally  connected  with  plunger  No.  1  of  groups  A,  B,  C  and  D  of  lift 
No.  2;  plungers  in  group  No.  2  of  lift  No.  1  are  connected  with 
plunger  No.  2  of  groups  A,  B,  C  and  D  of  lift  No.  2;  plungers  in 
group  No.  3  of  lift  No.  1  are  connected  with  plunger  No.  3  in  groups 
A,  B,  C  and  D  of  lift  No.  2;  plungers  of  group  No.  4  of  lift  No.  1  are 
connected  with  plunger  No.  4  of  groups  A,  B,  C  and  D  of  lift  No.  2. 
Conversely,  from  lift  No.  2,  each  plunger  of  groups  A,  B,  C  and  D 
is  connected  to  a  similar  plunger  in  groups  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  of  hft 
No.  1.    Thus  the  plungers  of  each  group  of  one  lift  are  hydraulically 
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connected  with  the  four  coraere  of  the  other  Uft,  so  that  the  pressure 
due  to  one  load  is  unifonnly  distributed  to  the  other. 

32  A  simple  illustration  of  a  cabte-supported  lift  of  this  type  is 
shown  in  Model  No.  1,  Fig.  6,  in  which  two  shelves  are  supported 
by  IG  cords.  In  this  model  four  cords  are  white,  four  are  red,  four 
are  brown  and  four  are  blue  and  white  twisted.  In  the  figure  the 
red  and  brown  cords  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

33  To  each  comer  of  shelf  No.  1,  supporting  the  glass  of  water, 
four  cords  of  the  same  color  are  attached,  each  cord  passing  through 


FiQ.  6     SiMFUi  Model  of  Habrib  Ttpb  of  Balanced  Cable -Supported 
Lift 

a  screw  eye  directly  al)ove  the  point  at  which  it  is  attached.  The 
four  white  and  four  twisted  corcia  can  be  followed  in  the  figure  from 
the  comer  to  which  they  are  attached,  up  through  the  screw  eyes, 
across  the  frame,  where  one  of  each  color  pa-s-ws  through  a  screw  eye 
over  each  comer  of  shelf  No.  2  supporting  the  lead  weights,  and 
finally  down  to  each  corner  of  shelf  No.  2,  where  they  are  attached. 
34  If  pressure  be  applied  downward  on  the  corner  of  shelf  No.  1 
where  the  four  white  cords  are  attached,  the  other  ends  of  these  cords 
being  attached  to  the  four  comers  of  the  shelf  carrying  the  weights, 
the  latter  shelf  will  be  raised  and  will  at  all  times  be  level.    Also 
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»ince  the  red,  brown  and  twieted  cords  are  carried  in  the  same  way 
from  the  other  three  comers  of  the  first  shelf  to  all  comers  of  shelf 
No.  2,  no  part  of  either  shelf  can  move  up  or  down  without  all  parts 
of  the  other  shelf  moving  an  equal  distance  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Any  part  of  either  shelf  will  sustain  loads  equal  to  the  full 
combined  strength  of  the  cords  supporting  that  part. 

35  The  device  is  not  limited  to  any  one  size  or  shape  in  securing 
these  results.  If  the  shelf  is  too  long  to  cany  the  necessary  load  by 
the  cords  supporting  it  at  the  comers,  a  second  group  of  cords  can 
be  attached  to  each  shelf  at  any  equal  distance  from  the  center  of 
each  shelf,  carrying  from  each  part  of  shelf  No.  1  to  each  corre- 
sponding part  of  shelf  No.  2  and  duplicating  the  arrangement  of  the 
first  set;  these  shelves  can  then  be  loaded  to  the  combined  strength 
of  the  32  cords  and  at  the  same  time  be  practically  divided  into 
three  sections  as  to  their  strength  for  carrying  these  loads.  Then,  if 
force  enough  to  overcome  the  combined  friction  of  all  the  cords  be 
applied  to  either  shelf,  all  parts  of  each  one  will  travel  up  or  down 
the  same  distance  at  the  same  time. 

36  It  is  apparent  that  with  the  two  loads  supported  in  this 
manner,  either  by  plungers  below  the  lifts,  or  overhead  cables,  no 
load,  up  to  the  limit  of  the  design  of  the  structure,  could  force  either 
lift  out  of  its  normal  plane  or  level,  however  eccentrically  the  load 
might  be  placed.  If  it  were  desired  to  build  a  pair  of  lifts  several 
hundred  feet  long,  the  total  length  would  be  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  spans  required  by  economy  of  design,  and  the  required 
number  of  similar  systems  of  balancing  plungers  would  be  used 
and  the  various  systems  connected  as  shown  in  the  sketch  of  a 
single  system.  Thus,  by  increasing  the  number  of  similar  sj^tems 
it  would  be  possible  to  build  lifts  of  practically  unlimited  size. 

*  FREIGHT  LIFTS 

37  The  utilization  of  the  potential  energy  of  one  of  two  similar 
loads  to  shift  them  between  different  levels  has  only  been  applied 
in  a  large  way  to  the  transfer  of  vessels  in  canals.  But  the  fore- 
going illustrated  scheme  of  supporting  two  such  loads  makes  it 
feasible  to  apply  the  principle  to  other  uses.  Clark's  idea  of  trans- 
ferring trains  between  different  levels  on  single-plunger  lifts  may 
now  be  applied  to  the  handling  of  freight  between  subway  and  sur- 
face levels,  on  lifts  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  any  number  of  freight 
cars. 
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38  In  view  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  present  methods  of 
delivering  fre^ht,  for  example,  into  New  York  City  by  car  ferry 
and  the  fact  that  no  feasible  method  has  hitherto  been  proposed  for 
getting  freight  from  subways  to  surface  levels  other  than  the  haul- 
ing of  trains  up  inclines  or  breaking  freight  below  and  lifting  it  on 
elevators  of  small  capacity,  this  scheme  is  put  forward  as  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  overcoming  freight  congestion. 

39  With  the  increasing  value  of  real  estate,  the  use  of  large 
surface  areas  becomes  prohibitive,  making  many  floors  above  and 
below  surface  levels  necessary.  This  scheme,  applying  balanced 
lifts  to  freight-terminal  warehouses  and  points  of  distribution, 
would  obviate  present  long  hauls  both  by  truck  and  train,  and 
make  it  possible  to  utilize  space  to  the  greatest  advantage.  For  the 
handling  of  freight  it  would  be  advisable  to  design  the  lifts  so  that 
a  certain  load  could  be  lifted  up  in  excess  of  that  coming  down. 
This  could  be  done  by  having  a  certain  number  of  lifting  plungers 
under  each  lift,  with  a  pumping  plant  of  the  necessary  capacity  to 
lift  the  excess  load. 

40  Fig.  7  shows  a  typical  design  of  a  freight  lift  for  handling 
fifteen  cars  on  each  of  two  three-track  bridge  structures  between 
subway  and  surface  levels.  After  assuring  the  level  and  uniform 
travel  of  the  lift  by  a  certain  number  of  balancing  systems  of  plung- 
ers, certain  plungers  of  the  remaining  groups  have  their  pipe  con- 
nections led  through  a  pumping  plant  for  controlling  and  lifting 
excess  loads. 

41  While  it  is  true  that  in  I&ss-than-carload-Iot  freight  ter- 
minals the  outgoing  tonnage  is  usually  two  or  three  times  the  in- 
coming tonnage,  this  capacity  for  lifting  a  certain  per  cent  excess 
load  would  be  advisable  and  methods  of  handling  such  incoming  and 
outgoing  freight  would  have  to  be  so  co6rdinated  as  to  make  use  of 
the  loads  in  so  far  as  possible.  The  available  portion  of  the  potential 
energy  of  the  excess  outgoing  tonnage  might  be  used  to  advantage 
to  lift  occasional  excess  incoming  loads  by  stonng  the  excess  energy 
in  accumulators  and  using  it  to  assist  in  elevating  incoming  tonnage. 

LIFT8   FOR   LAUNCHING   AND   DRY-DGCKINQ 

42  This  principle  may  have  a  possible  application  in  the  field 
of  shipbuilding  in  connection  with  the  dry-docking  and  launching 
of  vessels.  For  example,  it  might  have  been  apphed  to  advantage 
in  the  launching  elevator  recently  built  at  the  Foni  plant  for  launcli- 
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ing  E^le  boats.  In  this  installation  two  pairs  of  simple  hydraulic 
jacks  on  each  side  of  the  platform  are  used  to  support  the  movable 
struoture  and  boat  and  to  lower  the  boat  into  the  water.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  pump  the  jack  plungers  and  platform  back  up  into 
position. 

43  An  elevator  of  this  kind  might  be  supported  by  groups  of 
four  plungers  under  each  comer  with  a  nearby  counterweight  to 
balance  the  weight  of  the  platform,  supported  on  an  equal  number 
of  plungers.  With  the  plungers  connected  as  described  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  their  tipping  or  binding,  even  though  the  plat- 
form were  eccentrically  loaded.  The  counterweight  would  bring 
the  platform  back  up  into  position,  without  the  necessity  of  a  pump- 
ing plant  or  any  power  for  control  or  operation. 

LIFT  BRIDGES 

44  This  scheme  may  be  applied  to  lift  bridges  where  the  span 
is  too  great  for  the  use  of  the  so-called  "jack-knife"  bridge.  Here 
again  the  bridge  structure  could  be  supported  by  four  plungers  at 
each  comer  connected  to  four  plungers  under  each  comer  of  the 
counterweight  situated  under  the  roadway  at  one  end  of  the  bridge. 
The  plungers  under  the  counterweight  might  be  two  or  three  times 
the  diameter  of  the  plungers  supporting  the  bridge,  and  so  reduce 
the  stroke  of  the  counterweight  to  one-half  or  one-third  that  of  the 
bridge. 

45  The  same  principle  of  interconnecting  the  points  of  support 
of  bridge  and  coimterweight  may  be  apphed  with  supporting  cables 
instead  of  plungers.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  plunger  lift 
would  be  the  most  economical  design  as  no  heavy  overhead  truss 
would  be  necessary  and  the  towers  now  used  in  counterweighted 
vertical-lift  bridges  to  support  the  overhead  truss,  counterweights 
and  motors  could  be  made  very  much  lighter,  since  these  towers 
would  only  be  needed  as  guides  at  each  end  of  the  bridge.  The 
movement  of  the  bridge  would  be  properly  regulated  by  a  train  of 
throttling  valves  in  the  system  of  interconnecting  pipe  lines,  and 
all  operations  would  be  governed  by  an  interlocking  system  of 
automatic  control. 

BALANCED   LIFTS   AS  APPLIED   TO   ERIE  AND   ONTARIO   CANAL 
PROJECT 

46  While  the  lift  of  208  ft.  in  the  proposed  lock  of  the  Erie  and 
Ontario  Canal  project  is  considerably  higher  than  any  existing 
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plunger  lift,  it  is  within  the  raage  of  the  feasible  application  of  a 
multiple  of  supporting  plungers.  Such  lifts  as  are  proposed,  sup- 
ported on  plungers,  would  be  absolutely  positive  in  their  relative 
movement  and  would  have  their  equilibrium  and  level  assured 
without  auxiliary  apparatus.  Plunger  lifts  would  render  unneces- 
sary the  immense  counterweights,  the  total  weight  of  which  has  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  one  lock  with  its  water  load.  By 
supporting  the  loads  on  plungers  below  the  structure,  the  retaining 
walls,  which  support  the  sheaves  and  total  weight  of  the  locks, 
could  be  made  very  much  lighter  as  they  would  be  needed  simply 
to  act  as  guides  to  the  movable  structure.  With  these  locks  sup- 
ported on  the  proper  number  of  systems  of  balancing  plungers,  as 


View  Underneath  Model  No.  3  of  Habbis  Htdb&duc  Baunced 
Lift,  Seowinq  Plumoeks,  Piping  Connections,  etc. 


determined  by  economical  design,  the  groups  of  four  plungers  at 
sevetal  points  in  their  travel  upward  would  pick  up  guides  to  act 
as  stifteners  similar  to  those  used  with  the  long  single  plungers  of 
passenger  elevators.  These  guides  would  hang  by  chain  or  cable 
from  the  lock  structure  and  would  be  provided  with  a  loose  collar 
for  each  plunger  and  guide  in  tracks  in  the  side  walls,  thus  breaking 
up  the  unsupported  length  of  the  plunger  columns  sufficiently  to 
carry  the  load  without  bending. 

47  In  the  cable-supported  hfts  described  by  Dr.  Waddell  it  is 
proposed  to  use  electric  motors  connect«d  to  the  sheave-pulley 
shafts  for  shifting  the  locks.  Since  the  friction  of  the  extensive 
cable  system  and  the  inertia  of  two  such  loads,  estimated  to  be 
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approximately  50,000  tons  each,  would  be  very  great,  this  would 
entail  a  considerable  expenditure  of  power.  In  view  of  this  fact 
it  would  seem  more  economical  to  make  use  of  a  surcharge  of  water 
in  the  upper  lock  for  shifting  the  locks,  similar  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Peterborough  locks  are  operated.  With  the  two  loads 
supported  on  systems  of  balancing  plungers,  assuring  perfect  syn- 
chronism of  movement,  control  in  starting  and  stopping  would  be 


Fia.  9  Model  No.  3  with  Each  Group  or  Plungers  of  One  Lift 
Hatino  Individuai.  Loads  and  an  Equal  Load  on  the  Platfokh 
OF  TB»  Otheb  Lift 

maintained  by  a  train  of  simultaneously  operated  throttling  valves 
in  the  various  interconnecting  pipe  lines. 

48  The  proper  sequence  of  events  in  the  operation  of  such  an 
installation,  as  a  whole,  would  be  governed  by  semi-automatic  inter- 
locking control  systems  under  the  supervision  of  one  man,  so  there 
would  be  Httle  possibility  of  anything  going  wrong. 

49  Figs.  8  and  9  illustrate  the  hydraulic-plunger  application  of 
this  principle.    Fig.  8,  a  view  of  the  underneath  side  of  Model  No.  3, 
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shows  the  four  pip>es  mnning  from  the  four  balancing  plungers  at 
each  comer  of  one  platform  to  the  four  comers  of  the  other  platform. 
Under  the  middle  of  each  platfomi  are  two  groups  of  four  pump 
plungers  connected  to  a  common  pipe  through  a  small  geared  pump 
to  the  other  platform.  At  the  left  end  of  the  model  is  a  small  ac- 
cumulator, with  a  hand  pump,  which  can  feed  through  a  common 
pipe  and  check  valve  in  each  of  the  16  small  pipe  connections  be- 
tween the  balancing  plungers.  The  accumulator  is  kept  under 
sufficient  pressure  to  feed  through  any  check  valve  to  replace  leakage 
in  any  part  of  the  system.  Another  train  of  check  and  throttling 
valves  —  one  in  each  of  the  16  interconnecting  pipe  lines  —  connects 
to  a  common  pipe  and  back  to  the  accumulator  for  throttling  down 
the  platform  that  happens  to  be  in  the  upper  position  when  it  is 
desired  to  put  the  lift  out  of  commission  for  repairs. 

50  In  another  view  of  Model  No.  3  (Fig,  9)  the  pump  plungers 
were  secured  down  out  of  the  way  and  a  load  of  two  pigs  of  lead  was 
balanced  over  the  cap  of  each  set  of  balancing  plungers.  An  equal 
load  was  placed  on  the  other  platform.  With  the  model  loaded  in 
this  way  it  was  possible  to  force  down  any  one  of  the  four  groups 
of  plungers  by  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  when  the  other  platform 
would  rise  and  the  remaining  three  groups  of  plungers  would  descend 
at  the  same  rate;  showing  that  no  dependence  was  necessary  on  the 
platform  structure  for  maintaining  the  level  of  the  groups  and  that 
no  strains  would  be  produced  in  such  a  structure  for  maintaining 
the  loads  level.  Moreover,  when  loads  of  1200  lb.  were  placed  ec- 
centrically on  each  platform  the  lifts  remained  level  when  moved  up 
or  down  by  means  of  the  pump  and  pump  plungers. 

51  The  gages  on  the  front  of  the  model  were  installed  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  various  pressures.  The  first  one  on  the 
right  shows  the  accumulator  pressure;  the  small  gage  indicates 
the  pump  pressures,  and  the  remaining  four  gages  are  installed  in 
the  pipe  lines  from  the  cyhnders  of  one  group  of  balancing  plungers. 

52  In  its  apphcation  to  canal-lock  lifts  this  principle  has  no 
limit  to  which  it  may  be  extended.  It  may  be  applied  in  the 
great  canal  systems  being  developed  in  Canada,  and  in  the  possible 
future  canalization  of  the  United  States  for  ocean-^ing  shipping. 
It  has  the  very  great  advantage  of  economy  of  water  necessary  to 
supply  the  lockage  of  vessels.  This  feature  makes  it  possible  to  build 
canals  over  territory  where  the  rainfall  over  areas  at  summit  levels 
is  insufficient  to  supply  the  water  necessary  for  locki^  in  the 
old  masonry  type  of  lock.    This  matter  of  taking  the  water  supply 
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DOW  used  for  water  power  for  uae  in  proposed  canal  systems  has 
alone  been  a  considerable  item  of  cost  of  proposed  waterways. 

53  While  this  scheme  of  interconnecting  points  of  support  of 
two  loads,  as  described,  has  been  granted  basic  patent  r^hts  and 
some  little  work  has  been  done  in  the  design  and  development  of 
models  and  in  anticipating  the  many  engineering  problems  involved, 
no  application  of  it  has  yet  been  undertaken. 

54  It  is  believed,  however,  that  by  the  development  of  this 
method  of  so  connecting  the  pointe  of  support  of  two  counterbalanc- 
ing loads  as  to  synchronize  the  movement  of  the  supfMrting  ele- 
ments of  the  structure  and  make  it  impossible  for  the  loads  to  get 
out  of  level,  its  inventor,  William  Thomas  Harris,  of  Chic^o,  has 
solved  an  important  mechanical  problem,  and  has  opened  a  way  to 
the  future  development  of  waterways  and  to  more  efEcient  methods 
of  handling  freight. 


DISCUSSION 

Thos.  H.  Rees'  (written).  I  happened  to  be  located  in  Chicago 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Harris  was  developing  the  principle  and 
design  of  bis  balanced  lift  and  had  the  pleasure  of  several  discus- 
sions with  him  on  various  features  of  his  invention.  I  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  ingenuity  of  his  device  and  with  the  possibilities 
of  its  practical  application. 

The  older  types  of  lift  are  so  well  known  that  they  require  but 
little  comment.  In  all  of  them  that  involve  lat^  dimensions  diffi- 
culties are  encountered  in  preservii^  a  level  position  under  unsym- 
metrical  loads.  Mr.  Harris's  simple  application  of  well-known 
principles  solves  these  difficulties  and  preserves  the  horizontality 
of  the  loaded  platforms  under  any  distribution  of  the  loads. 

In  the  simple  system  of  four  groups  of  plungers  to  each  lift  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  5  of  the  paper  the  cross-connections  between 
cylinders  are  readily  traced  ^1  to  1^4,  Ci  to  4<7,  etc.,  but  in  the 
multiple  system  shown  in  Fig.  7  they  are  not  so  readily  apparent. 
The  system  of  notation  given  below  will  show  plainly  the  inter- 
coimections  between  groups  and  cylinders. 

1  Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.A.  Office  of  Diviirioa  Engiaeer,  South- 
east Division,  Savannali,  Ga. 
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In  Lift  jB,  the  groups  are  lettered  and  the  plungers  are  num- 
bered. In  Lift  A  the  groups  are  numbered  and  the  plungers  are 
lettered.  The  connecting  pipes  or  cords  are  from  Al  to  lA,  JIO 
to  10/,  Afll  to  IIM,  etc. 

Id  Fig.  7  there  is  an  odd  pair  of  groups  at  the  middle  of  each 
lift  which  are  assumed  to  be  the  operating  plut^ers  with  pump  con- 
nections and  which  might  be  connected  as  follows: 

13  13 
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14  14 
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In  the  balance  lift  for  freight  cars,  instead  of  using  operating 
plungers  with  power  pumpa,  it  would  be  feasible  to  build  tanks  in 
the  platforms  and  by  means  of  service  tanks,  one  high  and  one  low. 
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to  admit  water  augmenting  the  lighter  load  and  draw  off  water 
reducing  the  heavier  load  and  thus  secure  the  necessary  overbid- 
ance  to  produce  motion  in  the  desired  direction.  A  centrifugal  pump 
would  restore  the  used  water  to  the  h^her  service  tank,  the  total 
work  being  the  same  as  with  pump-driven  plungers. 

Referring  to  Par.  43,  under  the  headii^  of  "Lifts  for  launchiag 
and  dry-docking,"  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  a  tank  of  water  as 
a  counterwe^ht  and  to  draw  off  water  when  the  platform  and  vessel 
become  submerged  in  order  to  compensate  for  their  buoyancy  and 
permit  the  platform  to  sink  clear  of  the  floating  vessel.  In  other 
cases  where  varying  loads  are  to  be  handled  adjustable  water  bal- 
last will  be  found  useful. 

It  is  true  (Par.  50)  that  with  a  simple  system  of  16  plungers 
no  strains  would  be  produced  in  the  superstructure  for  maintaining 
the  level  of  the  loads,  but  with  a  multiple  system  each  set  of  2  times 
16  plungers  acts  as  a  separate  unit  and  any  force  applied  through 
one  set  of  plungers  to  produce  motion  must  be  transmitted  through 
the  superstructure  to  overcome  the  friction  in  the  plungers  of  other 
systems.  Such  transmitted  forces  will,  however,  be  balanced  and 
will  have  no  tendency  to  disturb  the  levels. 

It  will  be  most  interesting  to  observe  the  first  practical  appli- 
cation of  this  balanced  multiple  plunger  system  on  a  lai^je  scale, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  application  will  not  be  lot^  delayed. 

A.  W.  MosBLET  (written).  The  practicability  of  balanced 
locks  seems  to  have  been  demonstrated.  No  balanced  locks  of  great 
size  have  ever  been  built,  however,  and  difficulties  of  construction 
and  operation  which  have  never  been  met  will  surely  require  atten- 
tion.   Among  the  most  prominent  difficulties  are: 

1.  The  keeping  of  each  lock  tank  in  perfect  level. 

2.  With  chain  supports, 

a  large  number  required, 

b  the  mechanism  necessary  to  insure  reasonably  equal 

load  on  each  cable, 
c  the  mechanism  to  control  the  motion  of  the  lock  tanks, 

and 
d  the  unbalancing  effect  of  the  weight  of  the  chains. 

3.  With  hydraulic  plungers, 

a  with  reasonable  pressures,  the  enormous  amount  of 
plunger  area 
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6  the  complicated  piping  necessary  to  secure  the  trim 

of  the  lock  tanks, 
c  the  complexity  of  the  valve  control, 
d  the  side  support  of  the  plungers  in  case  of  high  lifts,  and 
e  the  unbalancing  effect  of  the  weight  of  water  displaced 

by  the  plungers. 

Lieutenant  Robbins  seems  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
plungers  cross-connected  on  the  Harris  plan.  In  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties itemized  above,  it  would  seem  that  some  method  might  be 
devised  to  simplify  and  cheapen  the  entire  construction.  His  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  cables  appears  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  control  of  operation,  and  this  objection  seems  to  be  well  taken. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  paper  gives  no  hint  that  serious  con- 
sideration has  ever  been  given  to  a  combination  of  the  hydraulic 
and  cable  methods  of  operation.  This  combination  is  successfully 
used  in  very  many  elevator  installations;  not,  however,  so  far  as 
I  know,  for  elevators  balanced  in  pairs.  It  would  seem  that  such 
a  combination  of  methods  would  lend  itself  admirably  to  the  problem 
under  discussion  in  a  manner  somewhat  as  follows : 

The  full  weight  of  the  lock  tanks  would  be  balanced  against 
each  other  by  means  of  cables,  such  cables  being  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  Harris  plan.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  un- 
balancing effect  noted  in  2-d  and  that  noted  in  3-6  would  tend  to 
offset  each  other. 

Plimger-lifting  capacity  amounting  to  perhaps  a  fourth  or  a 
fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  ]ock  tanks  and  their  contents  would  also 
be  provided,  and  this  plunger  installation  would  serve  to  operate 
and  control. 

The  subject  of  the  paper  is  fascinating  and  one  destined  to 
take  a  very  important  place  in  the  field  of  mechanical  engineering, 
in  view  of  the  growing  prominence  of  traffic  by  canal  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  A  general  survey  such  as  is  given  in  the  paper  under 
discussion  is  most  timely. 

F.  H.  Frankland  '  (written)  I  The  author  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  referrii^  to  the  proposed  mammoth  cable-supported 
lift  locks  for  the  Erie-Ontario  Canal:  "It  is  believed  that  there 
would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of 
these  lock  chambers."     He  does  not,  however,  state  upon  what 
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grounds  his  belief  is  based.  In  any  lift  lock  safety  demands  that 
some  mechanical  device  be  applied  which  will  maintain  the  level 
position  of  the  lock  chambers.  In  the  cable-supported  lift  lock  this 
can  be  provided  for  in  either  one  of  two  ways;  Srst,  by  placing  all 
the  supporting  sheaves  on  continuous  shaft,  or,  second,  by  a  verti- 
cal screw  sh&ft  at  each  comer  operated  by  an  electric  motor. 

Maintenance  of  equilibrium  of  cable-supported  lock  chambers 
can  be  bad  to  the  greatest  nicety,  but  the  maintenance  of  equilib- 
rium when  hydraulic  plungers  are  used  is  of  the  greatest  difficulty, 
because  it  involves  the  maintaining  of  constant  volumes  of  liquid 
under  each  plunger,  especially  with  the  author's  design.  This  great 
difficulty  is  due  to  the  slight  compressibility  of  water,  to  the 
unavoidable  leakage  under  the  high  pressures  required,  to  the 
expansibility  of  the  pipes,  and  especially  to  the  air  content  of  water, 
which  it  is  impracticable  to  remove  entirely.  The  cable-supported 
lift  lock  does  not  present  a  difficult  problem  in  maintaining  the 
horizontal  position  of  the  chambers,  be  they  fifty  feet  long  or  one 
mile  long.  Can  the  author  explain  how  it  is  possible  that  "any  excess 
load  on  the  one  end  of  one  lock,  tending  to  force  it  down,  would 
lift  the  end  of  the  other  up  and  would  be  cumulative  in  effect  with 
the  water  load"?  It  is  granted,  of  course,  that  the  above  conten- 
tion might  be  correct  if  it  were  possible  for  any  excess  Uve  load  to 
exist  at  the  end  of  a  lock  tank.  The  amount  of  water  admitted  to 
each  lock  chamber  can  be  controlled  to  any  degree  of  exactitude, 
and,  naturally,  the  tank  is  in  equilibrium  at  all  times,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  live  load  is  constant  and  always  uniformly  distributed. 
It  should  be  needless  to  point  out  that  the  load  and  its  reaction  are 
always  constant,  no  matter  whether  there  is  a  vessel  in  any  position 
in  one,  both,  or  neither  of  the  locks. 

The  author  says,  "Plunger  lifts  would  render  unnecessary  the 
immense  counterweights"  (as  applying  to  the  cable-supported  locks). 
Evidently  he  has  not  considered  the  necessity  for  equally  great  or 
greater  counterweights  which  would  be  required  on  the  hydraulic 
accumulators  of  plunger  lift  locks.  In  any  case  it  is  almost  a  self- 
evident  fact  that  the  plunger  lift  lock  would  be  much  more  expen- 
sive than  the  comparatively  simple  cable-supported  locks. 

It  would  appear  to  the  writer  that  Mr.  Harris's  proposed  scheme, 
involving,  aa  it  does,  an  exceedingly  intricate  plunger,  pipe  and 
valve  system,  would  insure  constant  trouble  through  difficulties  of 
functioning  and  maintenance. 

Under  the  caption  of  "Lift  Bridges"  the  author  says,  "It  is 
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probable,  however,  that  the  plunger  lift  would  be  the  moat  economi- 
cal design,  as  no  heavy  overhead  truss  would  be  necessary."  The 
writer,  being  a  specialist  in  the  design  of  vertical-lift  bridges,  can 
confidently  assure  Lieutenant  Robbins  that  the  hydraulic  plunger 
lift  bridge  is  not  nearly  as  economical  as  r^ards  first  cost,  operation , 
or  maintenance,  as  cable-supported  lifts.  The  writer  wishes  to 
dispel  the  illusion  created  in  the  paper  as  regards  the  "heavy  over- 
head truss."  There  is  no  heavy,  nor  indeed  any,  overhead  truss 
required  for  cable-supported  lift  bridges.  Consequently  the  author's 
contentions  regarding  lift  bridges  fall  to  the  ground.  The  writer 
wishes  to  point  out  here  the  very  serious  difficulties  presented  in 
hydraulically-operated  lift  bridges  by  the  necessity  of  carrying  the 
pressure  pipes  under  the  channel. 

Thomas  E.  Bbown'  (written).  Lieutenant  Robbins'  paper  is 
interesting  and  valuable,  especially  in  its  complete,  though  brief, 
synopsis  of  the  art  as  applied  to  large  structures  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  writer  is  especially  interested  in  view  of  the  reference  in 
Par.  24  and  25  to  the  thi-ee-plunger  lift  design  offered  by  him  for  the 
proposed  lift  lock  at  Cohoes.  This  plan  was  approved  to  the  extent 
that,  while  reporting  in  favor  of  another  route,  the  board  of  engineers 
recommended  the  plan  in  the  event  that  the  Cohoes  route  be  adopted. 

In  Par.  25  the  author  impUes  that  "mechanical  devices"  are 
not  suitable  for  the  stabilization  of  variably  loaded  structures,  and 
apparently  criticises  the  writer's  design,  in  which  the  ends  of  the 
tanks  were  conr.jcted  to  a  central  stabihzing  count«Tweight.  The 
writer  fails  to  appreciate  why  the  term  "mechanical"  applies  to 
this  construction  in  any  different  sense  than  to  the  cordage  system 
described  in  Par.  31,  or  to  the  accumulator  and  plunger  systems 
elsewhere  described.  If  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  metallic 
and  hydraulic  devices,  then  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  hydraulic 
pressure  must  be  controlled  and  confined  by  metallic  devices  which 
certainly  are  mechanical. 

Broadly  speaking,  any  stabihzing  device  must  be  medtaoical. 

The  principle  described  in  the  paper  is  very  old,  but  as  de- 
scribed involves  an  excessive  number  of  cords  or  plui^rs.  The 
broad  principle  may  be  stated  as  follows :  //  a  body  is  connected  by 
flexible  meTtAers  of  cowstoni  length,  from  at  least  three  supporting 
comers  to  a  single  point,  then  when  said  point  moves  vertia^y  the 
body  wiU  move  vertically  and  remain  parallel  to  its  primary  position. 

The  principle  is  the  same  whether  the  connections  are  pipes 
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full  of  water  or  cords  overhead,  but  constant  length  is  essential. 
The  single  point  may  be  on  a  counterweight  or  may  be  on  a  similar 
body,  as  one  of  the  platforms  or  tanks  under  discussion.  When  two 
bodies  are  to  be  kept  parallel,  at  least  three  comers  on  each  may 
be  connected  to  a  single  point  on  the  other.  The  principle  seems 
too  obvious  to  be  patentable,  nevertheless  the  writer  was  granted 
a  patent  involving  this  principle  eighteen  years  ago. 

In  view  of  the  simpUcity  of  the  principle  the  great  multiplica- 
tion of  plungers  or  cords  proposed  in  the  paper  seems  entirely  un- 
necessary. Experience  shows  that  with  long  narrow  structures, 
supported  at  their  longitudinal  center  line,  transverse  moments  are 
easily  sustained  by  the  fixed  guiding  structure,  and,  therefore, 
devices  are  needed  only  for  longitudinal  stabilization;  in  such  cases 
only  two  points,  the  ends,  need  be  connected.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  very  large  number  of  elements  proposed  in  the  paper 
is  entirely  unnecessary. 

A  great  trouble  in  hydraulic  apparatus  is  leakage,  which  may 
occur  from  a  variety  of  causes,  at  any  moment,  and  it  is  believed 
that  maintenance  of  the  constant  quantity  of  liquid  required  in  each 
separate  element  of  the  proposed  system  will  be  found  impracticable. 

Many  years  ago  the  writer  prepared  a  design  of  a  plunger  train 
lift  for  the  Reading  Railroad,  on  the  multiple  ram  accumulator 
principle  suggested  in  this  paper.  After  very  careful  consideration, 
the  engineers  decided  against  it,  for  the  reason  mentioned,  and  the 
writer  withdrew  the  design  and  substituted  another  which  met  the 
objections.  The  latter  design  involved  several  plungers  takii^ 
pressure  from  a  single  source,  one  plunger  acting  as  a  governor  or 
pilot  for  all  the  others. 

The  design  proposed  by  the  writer  for  the  Cohoes  lock  con- 
sisted of  two  tanks  separated  by  a  central  guiding  structure  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  all  overtumii^  and  transverse  moments;  each  tank 
was  supported  on  three  plungers,  the  natural  strength  of  the  tank, 
i.e.,  that  due  to  the  minimum  metal  practicable,  requiring  but  three 
points  of  support. 

All  three  plungers  were  connected  and  under  equal  pressure. 
Stabihzation  was  accomplished  by  cords  {a  group  of  very  strong 
cables)  from  each  end  of  the  tank  to  a  counterweight,  each  tank 
having  a  separate  counterweight.  Each  counterweight  was  suffi- 
ciently heavy  to  provide  for  the  maximum  possible  variation  of 
load,  which  was  assumed  to  be  that  due  to  such  an  angle  of  the  water 
surface  as  would  cause  a  spill  over  one  end  of  the  tank. 
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The  stabilizing  counterwdghts  were  considered  necessary  in 
view  of  the  rec4%ni2ed  impracticability  of  maintfuning  a  constant 
volume  of  liquid  under  the  pluugera,  and  CBpecially  so  in  the  event 
of  leakage.  H^  the  corda  connected  one  tank  with  the  other,  then 
a  decrease  of  volume  of  hquid  would  throw  the  entire  weight  of 
both  tanks  on  the  cords  and  guiding  structure,  which  for  safety 
would  have  to  have  been  constructed  to  carry  this  load.  The  use 
of  stabiUzing  weights  removes  this  difficulty. 

The  Cohoes  design  with  only  six  plungers  and  a  simple  sjrstem 
of  piping  and  valves  appears  to  the  writer  far  superior  to  the  arrai^e- 
ment  suggested  in  the  paper  requiring  some  48  plungers  and  an 
equivalent  number  of  pipes  and  valves. 

There  have  been  many  installations  on  a  smaUer  scale  of  multi- 
ple plungers  with  levelling  devices.  About  thirty-five  years  ago 
Mr.  R.  C.  Smith,  then  engineer  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company, 
designed  a  gate  for  the  MiUs  Building,  New  York,  witii  a  span  <rf 
40  feet  or  more,  supported  by  a  plunger  at  each  end.  These  plungers 
were  controlled  by  a  valve  operated  by  the  gate  itself,  to  maintain 
the  level. 

The  writer,  some  years  later,  designed  and  installed  a  double 
plunger  passenger  elevator  in  the  Saint  Paul  Building,  New  York 
City,  and  later  a  double  plunger  elevator  in  the  Pradential  Build- 
ing, Newark,  N.J. 

A  very  elaborate  system  of  multiple  plungers  was  designed  and 
installed  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Holbrook,  in  the  Hippodrome,  New  York, 
to  lift  the  stage  and  the  aquatic  tank.  These  installations  operated 
successfully  for  many  years  and  probably  are  still  working. 

At  the  end  of  Par.  46  the  author  describes  a  device  for  sup- 
porting long  plungers  at  intermediate  points.  This  device  is  aa 
invention  of  the  writer's,  and  was  first  installed  by  him  in  the  tank 
shop  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Altoona,  Pa. 

In  Far.  6,  describing  the  Hoffman  lock,  the  author  appears  to 
be  in  error  in  assuming  that  the  lock  is  unbalanced.  Such  a  lock 
should  be  perfectly  balanced  under  normal  conditions  and  the  power 
required,  as  in  any  other  balanced  lock,  only  that  necessary  to 
overcome  friction.  The  large  motive  power  is  provided  to  take 
care  of  variations  of  level  in  the  canal,  and  provision  must  be  made 
for  this  condition  in  any  system  of  lift  locks. 

The  writer  beUeves  that  Mr.  Harris  has  merely  solved,  in  a 
complicated  manner,  a  problem  already  solved  by  many  others 
in  much  simpler  ways. 
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The  Buthor'a  paper  is  of  great  value  in  caUing  attentioD  to  this 
importoDt  subject  and  its  possibiliUes,  which  appear  to  have  been 
generally  overlooked.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  of  methods 
and  details  may  exist,  the  general  conclusions  reached  as  to  the 
advaotagea  of  such  constructions  in  the  solution  of  canal  and  rail- 
road problems  are  in  accord  with  those  of  the  writer. 

The  Author  desires  to  thank  Coltme!  Reea  for  his  constructive 
criticism  of  this  paper  and  for  suggesting  some  details  of  connection 
and  design. 

Limited  space  prevented  the  author  from  giving  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  design  for  a  car  lift  (Fig.  7).  In  this  design,  it  was 
proposed  to  use  the  end  groups  of  each  lift,  group  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 
Nob.  1,  2,  3,  4,  for  balancing  plungers  interconnected  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  After  providing  for  one  complete  set  of  balancing  pltmg^:^ 
and  two  balancing  plungers  from  each  of  the  groups  /,  K,  L,  N, 
and  9,  11,  12,  14,  making  24  balancing  plungers  under  one  lift,  the 
remaining  32  plungers  have  their  piping  connections  led  through  the 
-  pumps  to  the  other  lift.  This  design  provided  for  lifting  up  a  load 
fifty  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  coming  down. 

An  accumulator  system  is  incorporated  in  the  design  to  store 
excess  energy  from  heavier  down-coming  loads  and  to  assist  the 
pumping  plant  in  lifting  excess  loads  up. 

The  author  believes  with  Mr.  Moseley  that  the  practicability  of 
tlie  balancing  principle  has  been  demonstrated  and  agrees  that  there 
are  problems  of  economical  design  to  be  solved  for  each  different 
application  of  the  principle.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  there  are 
no  details  that  may  not  be  worked  out  by  following  present  ac- 
cepted engineering  methods. 

Pressures  between  1000  and  2000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  can  be  carried 
as  safely  as  lower  pressures  and  result  in  economical  plunger  areas. 
Multiples  of  plungers  permit  of  economical  lengths  of  span  and  re- 
duce the  weight  of  steel  necessary  in  the  lift  structure.  Plungers, 
cylinders,  and  castings  are  all  similar  and  can  be  machined,  cast 
and  assembled  in  multiples  in  any  large  shop. 

Usii^  the  higher  pressures  and  small  plungers,  piping  and 
valves  for  economy,  these  parts  need  not  be  complicated  nor  of 
special  manufacture.  The  piping  between  balancing  plungers  de- 
pends for  positive  action  on  its  simplicity.  There  must  be  only  one 
pipe  connecting  any  one  plunger  under  one  lift  with  a  similar 
plunger  under  the  other  lift. 
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Connected  with  each  of  these  separate  pipe  lines  there  would 
be  one  check  valve  connecting  with  an  accumulator  syBtem  for 
make-up  feed  to  compensate  for  leakage  arotmd  the  plunger  pack- 
ings. 

Mechanism  for  side  support  of  long  plmigers  has  been  developed 
and  in  use  for  many  years  and  should  present/  no  serious  difficulties. 

The  water  displaced  by  pltmgers  would  not  produce  any  unbal- 
ancing effect  as  all  of  the  plungers  are  of  the  same  size  and  the 
weight  of  water  displaced  by  plungers  that  are  down  would  be  uni- 
formly distributed  over  the  area  of  the  tower  lift.  The  weight  of 
water  displaced  by  plungers  under  the  lift  going  down  necessitates 
a  small  additional  per  cent  of  pressure  to  force  the  one  lift  down  and 
the  other  up  after  they  pass  each  other  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke. 

The  greater  part  of  the  paper  deals  with  plunger  supported 
mechanical  lifts  since  most  of  the  earlier  development  has  been 
along  this  line,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  cable  supported 
lifts  may  not  be  preferable  for  some  applications.  Either  plungers, 
cables  or  combinations  of  the  two  may  be  foimd  most  economical 
for  particular  cases.  In  fact  a  combination  of  cable  and  plunger 
support  has  been  incorporated  in  a  design  for  a  pair  of  frei^t  ele- 
vators where  conditions  call  for  a  long  and  narrow  lifting  platform. 
As  Mr.  Moseley  suggests,  the  balancing  and  support  of  the  lifts  will 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  cables,  while  excess  loads  and  control  wilt 
be  handled  by  plimgers  and  pumping  plant. 

Mr.  Frankland  questions  the  statement  that,  there  would  be 
considerable  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  lock 
chambers  660  ft.  long,  70  ft.  wide,  carrying  30  ft.  of  water  and 
supported  on  cables,  as  designed  for  the  Erie-Ontario  Canal.  The 
author  believes  that  sufficient  grounds  for  this  statement  are  evi- 
denced in  the  fact  that  in  every  design  of  proposed  and  actual  in- 
stallations, all  much  smaller  in  size,  this  balancing  problem  has  been 
recognized  as  the  most  difficult  consideration.  In  all  such  designs, 
separate  mechanical  devices  have  been  proposed  and,  while  vertical 
screw  shafts  and  motor  control  has  been  used  successfully  in  the 
Dortmtmder-Ems  lock,  such  mechanism  or  brakes  and  motors  on 
the  sheave-pulley  shafts  are  apt  to  be  a  large  and  expensive  part 
of  the  whole  installation. 

Difficulties  involved  in  the  use  of  plungers  for  maintaining  the 
equilibrium  of  lifts  have  been  mentioned,  such  as  the  compressi- 
bility of  water,  expansibility  of  pipes,  entrained  air  in  the  system 
and  leakage.    Water  is  so  nearly  incompressible  that  variations  in 
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volume  due  to  different  pressures  need  not  be  considered.  Change 
in  volume  due  to  expansibility  of  pipes  may  be  reduced  to  a  negli- 
^ble  point  by  the  use  of  piping  of  the  proper  strength  to  take  care 
of  variations  of  pressure  due  to  eccentric  loading.  Free  air  can  be 
eliminated  from  pure  water  without  difficulty  and  by  the  avoidance 
of  air  pockets  in  the  piping,  no  appreciable  change  in  volimie  would 
result  from  entrained  air.  If,  as  Mr.  Frankland  believes,  there 
could  be  no  excess  load  at  one  end  of  a  lock  tank,  then  there  could 
be  no  variationa  of  pressure  tending  to  reduce  the  volume  of  water 
imder  various  plungers  and  his  criticisms  on  the  above  points  would 
have  no  weight.  A  small  per  cent  of  leakage  around  plunger  pack- 
ing is  unavoidable,  but  can  easily  be  supplied  by  an  accumulator 
system.  This  leakage  will  be  fairly  imiform  among  the  various 
plui^rs  even  when  there  happens  to  be  a  considerable  variation  in 
pressure  due  to  eccentric  loading  as  neither  friction  of  plungers  nor 
leakage  increases  in  proportion  to  increase  in  pressure. 

Mr.  Frankland  questions  tiie  possibility  of  there  ever  being  an 
excess  load  on  one  end  of  a  lock  tank.  The  probability  of  this 
condition  has  been  recognized  in  every  design  of  lift  locks.  For 
example,  I  may  quote  from  Mr.  Brown's  discussion  describing  t^e 
design  for  tJie  Cohoes  locks,  "Each  counterweight  was  sufficiently 
heavy  to  provide  for  the  maximum  possible  variation  of  load,  which 
was  assumed  to  be  that  due  to  such  an  angle  of  the  water  surface 
as  would  cause  a  spill  over  one  end  of  the  tank." 

Since  in  the  design  favored  by  Mr.  Frankland,  the  cables  sup- 
porting one  end  of  one  lock  run  to  the  same  end  of  the  other  lock, 
any  excess  load  on  one  end  of  one  lock,  tending  to  force  it  down, 
would  certainly  react  on  the  same  end  of  the  other  lock  tending  to 
lift  it  up.  It  is  equally  certain  that  such  force,  having  tilted  the 
tank  ever  so  slightly  out  of  level,  would  be  cumulative  in  effect,  as 
long  as  water  runs  down  hill. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  stretching  of  cables 
used  for  supporting  and  overcoming  these  unbalanced  loads  will 
present  a  far  more  serious  problem  than  the  compressibility  of  water 
or  the  expansibility  of  pipes. 

The  coimterweights  for  the  accumulator  system  of  plunger  locks 
of  Mr.  Harris'  design  have  been  considered  sufficiently  to  know  that 
they  would  be  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  whole  installation. 
Since  they  are  needed  solely  for  supplying  leakage  around  plungers, 
their  capacity,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  locks,  would  be  as 
the  amount  of  leakage  is  to  the  total  amount  of  water  in  the  plunger 
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Bystem.  Such  counterweights  can  hardly  be  compared  with  those  of 
a  deeigD  that  calls  for  counterweights  equivalent  in  weight  to 
the  weight  of  one  of  the  lock  chambers  full  of  water,  some  50,000 
tons. 

The  author  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  authority  on  lift  bridges 
and,  as  there  are  do  plunger  lift  bridges  to  compare  with  those  of 
the  cable  Bupported  design,  cannot  fiunish  any  data  as  to  their 
relative  economy.  It  seems  possible,  however,  that  a  design  makiog 
it  feasible  to  use  very  much  lighter  end  towers,  (since  they  would 
not  have  to  carry  the  weight  of  counterweights,  sheave  pulleys, 
cables,  etc.),  using  the  towers  simply  as  guides  for  a  plunger  sup- 
ported bridge  apd  placing  the  counterweight  under  the  roadway, 
might  be  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  not  believed  that  there 
would  be  any  serious  difficulty  involved  in  laying  ten  2-  or  3-in. 
pipes  under  the  channel  between  the  plungers  on  one  side  and  tiie 
coimter-weight  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Frankland  criticizes  the  writer's  reference  to  overhead 
trusses  connecting  the  towers  of  lift  bridges.  Recognizing  the  fact 
that  later  designs  have  made  it  possible  to  eliminate  the  overhead 
truss,  still  the  very  substantial  structure  connecting  the  towers  ob- 
served many  times  in  crossing  the  Halstead  Street  bridge  in  Chicago 
can  hardly  be  dispelled  as  an  illusion. 

The  author  is  indebted  te  Mr.  Brown  for  bringing  up  several 
points  for  discussion  that  evidently  have  not  been  covered  in  suffi- 
cient detail.  It  appears  desirable  te  point  out  the  difference  between 
purely  "mechanical  devices"  which  have  been  proposed  for  ihe 
"stabilization  of  variably  loaded  stnictTires"  and  the  balancing  prin- 
ciple which  is  inherent  in  the  method  of  support  in  Mr.  Harris'  de- 
sign. 

Referring  to  the  description  of  the  shelves  (Fig.  6)  both  sup- 
ported and  maintained  in  balance  by  the  same  supporting  members, 
it  is  apparent  why  a  distinction  is  made  between  this  principle  and 
designs  involving  separate  mechanical  devices  for  stabilizing,  such 
as  coimterweighta  underneath  the  lift  or  hung  by  cables  at  each  side, 
longitudinal  shafting  and  gears,  vertical  screw  shafts  at  each  comer 
operated  by  motors,  or  dynamic  braking  mechanism  on  sheave- 
pulley  shafts.  The  balancing  principle  described  by  the  author  in- 
volves no  extraneous  stabilizing  device,  but  is  inherent  in  the 
method  of  supporting  the  loads,  be  it  by  cables  or  plungers. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  principle  set  forth  in  Mr.  Brown's  discus- 
sion is  very  old,  i.e.,  "If  a  body  is  connected  by  flexible  members  of 
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constant  length,  from  at  least  three  supportii^  comers  to  a  single 
point,  then  when  said  point  moves  vertically  the  body  will  move 
vertically  and  remain  parallel  to  its  primary  position."  But  the 
writer  desires  to  point  out  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  principle 
under  discussion. 

Mr.  Brown's  principle  no  doubt  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
mechanical  devices  and  was  certainly  made  use  of  by  our  grand- 
fathers when  they  hung  a  shelf  by  three  or  four  cords  running  up 
through  pulleys  and  down  to  a  sit^e  point  on  a  counterweight. 
Such  shelves  served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  but 
the  idea  would  hardly  be  feasible  for  balanced  freight  or  lock  lifts. 
The  writer  maintains  that  the  principle  he  describes  is  new  and  can 
only  be  applied  by  using  the  same  number  of  supporting  members 
at  each  point  of  support  of  each  lift  as  there  are  points  of  support 
to  the  lift,  and  connecting  those  supporting  members  as  previously 
described  to  the  other  balancing  lift  or  counterweight.  Giving  an 
example  of  the  principle  he  has  in  mind,  Mr.  Brown  says,  "When 
two  bodies  are  to  be  kept  parallel,  at  least  three  comers  on  each 
may  be  connected  to  a  single  point  on  the  other."  This  idea  might 
suffice  for  two  shelves  with  a  uniformly  distributed  load.  But  as- 
sume two  such  bodies  in  form  of  shelves  with  three  points  on  each 
shelf  supported  by  three  cords  running  to  a  single  point  on  the  other 
shelf.  (The  single  point  on  each  shelf  would  logically  be  over  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  shelf.)  If  the  load  on  each  shelf  were  con- 
centrated at  one  of  the  three  points  of  support  and  sufficient  addi- 
tional force  were  applied  to  that  point  on  one  shelf  to  depress  it, 
the  center  of  the  other  shelf  must  be  raised  an  equal  distance  through 
ihe  medium  of  the  single  cord,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
loaded  comer  of  the  second  shelf  from  tipping  down,  since  there  is  a 
couple  formed  by  two  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions  through 
the  center  and  one  corner  of  the  shelf. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  distinction  between  the  two  prin- 
ciples, consider  the  same  two  shelves  with  three  cords  supporting 
each  of  the  three  comers.  Let  the  three  cords  at  one  comer  of  one 
shelf  be  connected  to  the  three  corners  of  the  other  shelf,  instead  of 
at  one  single  point,  and  let  the  cords  at  the  remainii^  comers  be 
similarly  connected.  Then  if  we  depress  any  comer  or  part  of  one 
shelf,  we  necessarily  apply  the  lifting  force  at  all  three  corners  of 
the  other  shelf  instead  of  at  a  single  point  and  regardless  of  the 
location  of  the  load  on  the  shelves,  all  parts  of  each  one  must  move 
equal  distances. 
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As  conciBely  as  it  is  possible  to  state  the  proposition  in  one 
paragraph,  I  would  put  it  as  follows: 

If  each  of  two  bodies  is  supported  by  flexible  members  of  con- 
Btant  length,  and  if  there  are  ae  many  supporting  members  at  each 
point  of  support  as  there  are  points  of  support  to  ttie  body,  and  if 
one  member  from  each  point  of  support  of  the  first  body  is  connected 
to  one  point  of  support  of  the  second  body,  and  if  the  remtuning 
members  of  the  first  body  are  similarly  connected  to  the  remaining 
points  of  support  of  the  second  body,  then  the  vertical  movement  of 
any  part  of  one  body  wilt  cause  an  equal  movement  of  tiie  other 
body  as  a  whole  and  no  part  of  either  body  can  move  up  or  down 
without  all  parte  of  the  other  body  moving  an  equal  distance  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  writer  desires  to  correct  the  impression  ^ven  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  his  reference  to  the  Hoffman  lock,  where  he  says,  "The 
author  appears  to  be  in  error  in  assuming  that  the  lock  is  unbal- 
anced." No  such  assumption  was  made.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  lock  beii^  balanced  in  the  sense  of  its  being  in  stable  equilib- 
rium. This  lock  is  a  single-lift  structure  and  cannot  be  termed  a 
balanced  lift  as  compared  with  the  pair  of  lifts  in  balance  with  each 
other  in  Clark's  design.  The  statement  made  by  the  author  was 
that  the  Hoffman  lift,  "fails  to  take  advantage  of  the  counterbal- 
ancing effect  that  obtains  in  the  balanced  lifts  built  by  Clark." 

Reference  may  be  made  to  The  Engineer,  London,  of  Jan.  3, 
1902,  and  of  April  17,  1896,  for  more  detailed  descriptions  of  this 
lift.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  large  motive  power  is  only  partially 
required  for  overcoming  friction,  for  there  is  very  little  friction  due 
to  the  lift  Boating  freely  on  tanks  io  the  wells,  and  is  not  required 
for  taking  care  of  variations  of  the  level  of  the  canal,  but  that  tiie 
power  is  necessary  for  control  and  for  lifting  the  lock  in  overcoming 
the  effect  of  the  decreasing  buoyancy  as  the  structure  connecting  the 
lock  chamber  and  the  tanks  rises  out  of  the  water  in  the  wells. 

A  description  of  the  design  of  this  lock  before  completion  states 
that  the  lock  was  to  be  caused  to  fall  or  rise  by  the  addition  or 
removal  of  water  from  the  lock.  The  later  description  after  it  was 
put  in  operation  states  that  about  400  hp.  is  required  in  overcoming 
the  inertia  in  starting,  about  200  hp.  being  required  after  the  struc- 
ture is  in  motion. 

The  Cohoes  locks  were  to  be  comparatively  long  and  narrow 
and  were  admirably  suited  for  support  along  their  longitudinal 
center  line,  depending  on  side  walls  for  guides  to  sustain  trans- 
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verse  overturning  moments.  In  Mr.  Brown's  design  for  these  locks, 
it  was  necessary  to  include  two  sepamte  stabilizing  counterweights 
sufficiently  heavy  to  provide  for  the  maximum  possible  variation  of 
load.  If  these  locks  had  been  supported  on  nine  plungers,  three  at 
each  of  the  points  of  support  and  interconnected,  as  in  the  design  of 
Mr.  Harris,  the  system  would  have  required  no  stabilizing  counter- 
weights. Of  course  with  nine  plungers,  the  area  of  each  plunger  and 
pipe  connection  would  be  only  one-third  as  large  as  those  of  the 
three-plunger  design. 

Under  some  conditions  greater  economy  in  the  amount  of  steel 
used  in  the  lock  structure  would  be  obtained  by  using  a  greater 
number  of  smaller  plungers  more  economically  spaced  if,  by  doii^ 
so,  an  automatically  balanced  system  is  the  result. 

The  author  stands  on  his  previous  assertion  that  Mr.  Harris 
has  solved  a  problem,  actually  in  a  very  simple  way,  which  has 
never  been  applied  by  others  and  is  willing  to  leave  it  to  those  of 
unprejudiced  minds  who  may  be  interested  in  the  future  application 
of  mechanical  lifts. 
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THE  DESIGN  OF  RIVETED  BUTT  JOINTS 

Bt  Alphonbb  a.  Adlbr,  Bbookltn,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

In  thU  paper  Sckti>edla-'a  graphical  meUiod  of  dettsning  rweted  joirUt  ia  ana- 
Ij/tieallji  treated  by  the  author,  who  atalte  tht  fundamental  atiumpttcna  employed  atid 
nibmUa  bri^  evidence  for  Iheir  jueUfiaiHon. 

A  general  equation  is  derived  to  determine  the  pitch  in  any  row,  and  another  to 
determine  Ae  efficiency  tn  idecU  easet.     The  design  of  cover  platet  is  aUo  eoruidered. 

Actual  jointt  are  caicdated,  veing  eommercial  dimensione,  and  the  cloie  agree- 
ment found  betuieen  the  ideal  and  ealeulaltd  effieieneite  eeema  to  indicate  that  the 
leheme  of  aTudytie  u  eon»iglent.  The  detigtt  of  a  gyadmple-riiieted  joint  ftimiihet 
0u  data  for  the  »ingk~,  doubltr  and  Iripk-riveted  Jointt  by  timpty  omitting  the  extra 
rouw  of  riveti. 

TN  the  design  of  riveted  joints  certain  assumptions  are  made  the 
justification  of  which  is  ascertained  from  their  agreement  with 
the  results  of  experiments.    Among  the  more  important  of  these 
assumptiona  are  the  following: 

a  The  tensile  resistance  of  the  joint  is  directly  proportional  to 

the  net  area  under  stress 
b  The  shearing  resistance  of  the  joint  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  total  cross-sectional  area  of  the  driven  size  of  rivets 
c  The  bearing  resistance  of  the  joint  is  directly  proportional  to 

the  total  projected  area  of  the  driven  size  of  rivete 
d  There  is  no  bending  stress  in  the  rivets 
e  The  frictional  resistance  of  the  joint  is  independent  of  the 
strength. 
2    Of  the  foregoing,  the  first  assumption  is  perhaps  the  one  which 
involves  the  greatest  discrepancy.    This  subject  was  studied  by 
Coker '  by  means  of  an  optical  method.    A  perforated  plate  of 
xylonite  was  placed  between  the  polarizer  and  analyzer  of  a  pair  of 
Nicol  prisms.    By  this  means  Coker  showed  the  intensity  of  stress 
around  the  rivet  hole.     An  analytical  treatment  of  this  problem  was 
>  Engineering  (Loodoo),  March  28,  1913,  p.  439. 

Presented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  191ft,  of  Tbb 
AucRiCAM  BociBTT  Or  Mechamical  Enoinbebs. 
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given  by  Suyehiro  *  and  his  results  show  fair  agreement  with  those 
obtained  experimentally  by  Coker.  Suyehiro  further  shows  that 
if  the  hole  in  a  plate  is  plumed,  the  resultant  stress  around  the  rivet 
hole  is  very  much  less.  In  the  latter  case  it  corresponds  to  a  riveted 
joint  when  the  rivets  are  driven,  as  only  in  this  case  can  the  plate 
be  loaded.  The  stress  intensity  between  the  rivet  holes,  neverthe- 
less, is  not  uniform. 

3  Assumptions  b  and  c  are  common  in  structural  and  machine 
design  and  are  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  more  important  texts  on 
strength  of  materials.  Assumption  d  is  also  common  in  structural 
design.  Since  the  rivet  completely  fills  the  hole  and  the  plates  are 
comparatively  rigid,  there  is  little  chance  for  bending  and  hence  the 
bending  stress  is  negti^ble. 

4  The  last  assumption  forms  the  basis  of  another  method  of 
designing  joints  the  advanteiges  of  which  are  pointed  out  by  Bach.* 
Briefly  stated,  joints  in  this  country  are  designed  for  strength  and 
checked  for  tightness,  while  in  the  method  proposed  by  Bach  the 
procedure  is  reversed  and  quite  different  from  that  in  the  former 
case. 

5  After  all,  if  actual  joints  are  riveted  up  and  tested  to  destruc- 
tion, the  data  so  obtained  yield  the  maximum  values  of  the  stresses 
in  tension,  shear  and  bearing.  If  these  values  are  then  used  in  actual 
designs  the  process  becomes  reversible  and  errors  made  originally 
in  the  assumptions  are  automaUcally  canceled.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
general  plan  followed  in  structural  design  today.  For  the  limited 
sizes  of  plate  and  rivets  used  in  boiler  joints  it  should  give  results 
sufficiently  reliable  to  inspire  confidence.  However,  additional  ex- 
perimental data  will  always  be  useful. 

ANALYTICAL   TREATMENT 

6  As  is  customary  in  riveted-joint  design,  the  shearing  resist- 
ance of  a  rivet  is  equated  to  the  crushing  resistance  in  order  to 
find  the  smallest  permissible  diameter  of  rivet.  Hence  if  d  is  the 
diameter  of  the  rivet  in  inches,  /,'  the  shearing  resistance  in  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  per  single  surface  in  double  shear,  /.'  the  crushii^  (or  bear- 
ing) resistance  in  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  double-shear  bearing,  and  t  the 
thickness  of  the  plates  connected  in  inches, 

"'p.'-dtt.' m 

'  Engineering  (London),  August  14,  1914,  p.  231. 

■  Bach,  Die  Masctuoen-Elemente,  chapter  on  Nietverbindungeii, 
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from  which 

-^# ra 

In'other  words,  if  d  is  chosen  in  accordance  with  Eq.  [2]  the  rivet  ie 
equally  likely  to  fail  in  shear  or  crushing  because  of  the  condition 
imposed  in  equating  the  shearii^  and  bearing  resistances. 

7  For  reasons  to  follow,  assume  a  strip  of  plate  of  width  w  inches 
to  be  bent  around  the  rivet  somewhat  hke  the  Unk  of  a  chain  but  of 
rectangular  cross-section.  If  the  resistance  of  this  link  under  ten- 
sion is  equal  to  either  the  shearing  or  the  crushing  resistance  of  the 
rivet  and  if  R  denote  this  resistance, 

R  =  2wlf, 
or 

"-2I. m 

where /t  is  the  tensile  resistance  of  the  plate  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


Fig.  1    SiNOLO-RivETED  Butt  Joint 

8  The  idea  of  conceiving  a  plate  to  be  divided  into  hypothetical 
tension  strips  the  resistance  of  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  strength 
of  a  rivet,  first  occurred  to  Schwedler',  who  used  it  as  the  basis  of  a 
graphical  method.  Unwin'  has  applied  this  method  to  boiler  joints, 
but  it  ia  cumbersome  and  does  not  lend  itself  to  slight  changes  in 
the  assumed  data  without  entaihng  a  comparatively  lai^e  amount 
of  effort.  An  attempt  to  avoid  this  led  to  an  analytical  treatment 
which  was  published  by  the  writer  in  1916.*  It  was  found  later  that 
the  steps  in  this  analysis  could  be  concisely  expressed  by  simple 
general  equations,  and  these  are  the  subject  of  this  paper.  A 
su£Gcient  part  of  the  article  referred  to  ia  repeated  here  in  order  to 
insure  continuity  of  treatment. 

'  Ueber  Nietverbindungen.  Lecture  by  J.  W.  Schwedler  before  the  Archi- 
tekt«n  Verein  zu  BerUn;  reprinted  in  their  Wcwihenblatt,  Nov.  22,  1867,  et  seq., 
pp.  451,  461  and  472. 

■  Machine  Design,  vol.  1. 

•  Power,  AuguHt  1,  1916. 
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9  Fig.  1  shows  a  single-riveted  joint  in  which  the  cover  plate 
nearest  the  observer  has  been  removed  for  convenience.  The  ten- 
sion strips  are  shown  around  the  rivet.  The  portion  between  the 
tension  strips  (shown  shaded)  could  be  cut  out  of  the  plate  without 
impairing  its  strength.  Of  course  in  an  actual  boiler  this  could  not 
be  done,  since  this  metal  is  required  to  enclose.the  contents. 

10  Fig  2  shows  a  commercial  quadruple-riveted  joint  with  the 
distance  between  the  rivet  rows  greatly  exaggerated  and  in  which 
the  rivets  are  not  staggered.  The  tension  strips  are  numbered  for 
convenience.  It  will  be  found  that,  starting  below  with  any  strip, 
it  may  be  traced  around  a  rivet  and  back  again,  thus  showing  that 
each  strip  has  a  particular  rivet  the  resistance  of  which  it  adds  to 


PrS- — 4 
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Fio.  2    Latout  of  a  Qdadhuplk-Rivbtbd  Butt  Joint 

the  total  resistance  of  the  joint.    The  problem  therefore  rests  on 
finding  the  maximum  resultant  strength. 

11  If  w  is  the  width  of  a  strip  and  d  is  the  diameter  of  the  rivet, 
then  from  Fig.  1  the  most  economical  pitch  for  the  first  row  of  rivets 
occurs  when  the  tension  strips  just  touch  each  other.  Denoting  this 
pitch  by  Pi, 

pi  =  2w  +  d [4] 

12  The  shaded  area  is  metal  available  for  rivets  in  subsequent 
rows.  Thus  in  each  pitch  there  is  available  a  strip  of  width  d.  If  rrit 
represents  the  available  metal  per  inch,  then 
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But  since  the  amount  of  metal  required  to  insert  extra  rivets  in  a 
second  row  is  a  strip  of  width  (2tp  +  d),  the  pitch  of  the  second 
row  is 

2w  +  d 

P*^  — ;;; — " 

mi 
Since,  however,  from  Eq.  [4]  pi  =  2  to  +  d  and  wii  =  — ,  the  pitch 
pt  may  be  written 

^-^.-'-^ ™ 

13    Similarly,  there  is  available  for  rivets  in  a  third  row  a  width 
of  metal  d  in  each  distance  pi,  or  the  width  of  available  metal  mi 
from  the  second  row  per  inch  of  width  of  seam  is 
d 
P» 
Hence  the  pitch  of  the  third  row  is 

2w  +  d 

P' ^- 

and  replacing  the  values  of  numerator  and  denominator  as  before, 

-=^ 

But  Bince  pi  is  given  in  terms  of  pi  by  Eq.  [63,  this  substitution 
results  in 

d 

d 

-  Pi  + 


Pi'/d 
Pi" 


14    In  the  same 


p,V<P 


ce: 


TO 
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15  Therefore  it  will  be  seen  in  Eqs.  [4],  [6],  [6]  and  [7]  that  the 
subscript  of  p  in  the  left-hand  member  is  the  same  as  the  exponent 
of  the  numerator  pi  in  the  right-hand  member  and  is  one  greater 
than  the  exponent  of  d  in  the  denominator.  For  a  general  equa- 
tion, let  n  signify  the  number  of  the  row;  then 


[8] 


16  To  try  a  simple  check,  the  equation  should  hold  for  the  first 
row.    Let  therefore 

or 

Jh=Pi 
which  as  it  stands  conveys  little  information;  but  recourse  to  Eq. 
\A}  shows  it  to  be  equal  to2v>  +  d. 

17  A  general  equation  for  the  efficiency  of  a  Schwedler  joint  is 
also  possible.  Thus,  in  an  ideal  joint  all  manners  of  failure  are 
equally  Ukely.  Choosing  the  most  convenient  form  for  the  equation, 
take  the  case  for  the  efficiency  in  tension  of  the  last  row: 

^  _  (p.  -  d)  If, 


'^-f, ^^^ 

As  Ph  becomes  very  large  by  increasing  the  number  of  rows,  the 
efficiency  approaches  unity  or  100  per  cent, 

18  A  slightly  different  form  might  be  obtained  for  the  general 
equation  of  the  efficiency.  Since  p^  in  Eq.  [9]  may  be  replaced  by 
its  value  from  Eq.  [8], 

e,  =  1 ,  ,  .._■ 

Pi'/d"  ' 


CIO] 


This  equation  expresses  the  same  result  as  Eq.  [9J.     For  example, 
the  ratio  d/pi  is  always  less  than  unity,  and  the  fraction  raised  to 
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any  positive  power  will  approach  zero  as  n  becomes  large.  Again, 
the  efficiency  approaches  100  per  cent  as  the  number  of  rows  is 
increased. 

19  For  high-efficiency  joints  the  cover  plates  must  be  designed 
from  fundamental  principles  rather  than  from  the  empirical  rules 
given  in  certain  textbooks.  On  the  plate  the  tension  strips  must  all 
pasB  through  the  last  row  of  rivets.  On  the  cover  plates  the  condi- 
tion is  just  the  reverse,  that  is,  the  strips  all  pass  through  the  first 
row  of  rivets.  Since  the  pitch  and  tensile  stress  are  fixed,  the  re- 
quired area  of  metal  may  be  obtained  by  suitably  determining  the 
thickness. 

20  The  total  load  on  a  strip  of  plate  of  width  pi  is 

Pitfte 
100 

where  e  is  the  actual  efficiency  of  the  joint  in  per  cent.  The  resist- 
ance of  two  cover  plates  is 

2(pi-d)a. 
where  t,  is  the  thickness  in  inches  of  one  cover  plate.     For  equal 
strength  these  must  be  equated;  hence 


100 


APPLICATION   OF  THE   METHOD 

21  Assume  a  plate  )  in.  thick.  Let  /i  =  60,000  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
/.'  =  45,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  /,'  =  100,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  From 
Eq.  C2], 

The  value  of  R  in  Eq.  [3]  is  obtained  from  the  shearing  or  bearing 
resistance  in  Eq.  [1].    Thus  for  shear, 

^_,X  (0.7Q7).X  45,000.  3^3^ ,,, 

From  Eq.  [3] 

35,300 
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=  5.03  in. 
=  13.4  in. 
=  35.7  in. 
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Then  from  Eqs.  [4],  [6],  [6],  and  [7] 

pi  =  (2  X  0.588)  +  0.707  =  1.883  in. 

(1.883)' 
^ "  0.707 

(1.883)' 

^*  (0.707)' 

(1.883)* 

^*  (0:707)» 

The  corresponding  efficiencies  for  these  ideal  joints  are,  from  either 
Eqa.  [93  or  [10], 

'  1.8 


15.7 

22  To  design  conunercial  joints  from  the  foregoing,  choose,  say, 
d  =  0.75  in.,  pt  =  2  in.,  pt  >-  6  in,  pa  —  12  in.,  p^  -  36  in.,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  This  will  afford  a  joint  having  simple  ratios  of  rivet 
pitches  from  row  to  row.  The  calculated  efficiencies  for  commercial 
riveted  joints  are  found  in  the  usual  way.  A  simple  calculation  will 
show  that  R  =  37,500  lb.  in  bearing.  Hence  no  rivets  will  fail  in 
shear  since  the  shearing  resistance  is  39,000  lb.  Thus,  for  a  quad- 
ruple-riveted joint  where  the  unit  pitch  is  36  in.,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  — 

a  Bearing  resistance  of  all  rivets  in  a  36-in.  strip. 

b  Tensile  resistance  of  row  4 

c  Tensile  resistance  of  row  3  plus  bearing  resistance  of  row  4 

d  Tensile  resistance  of  row  2  plus  bearing  resistance  of  rows  3 

and  4 
e  Tensile  resistance  of  row  1  plus  bearing  resistance  of  rows  2, 
3  and  4. 
The  values  of  these  resistances  are  as  follows: 

o  28  X  37,500  =  1,050,000  lb. 

6  35.25  X  60,000  X  J  =  1,057,500  lb. 

c  (33.75  X  60,000  X  i)  -1-  (1  X  37,500)  ■=  1,050,000  lb. 
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i  (31.50  X  80,000  X  i)  +  (4  X  37,500)  =  1,095,000  lb. 
e  (22.5  X  80,000  X  i)  +  (10  X  37,500)  =  1,050,000  lb. 
23    It  will  be  seen  that  the  liability  of  rupture  will  occur  under 
items  a,  c  or  e.    The  resiBtaDce  of  an  unperforated  strip  36  in.  wide 
is  36  X  60,000  X  i  =  1,080,000  lb.     The  efficiency  is  consequently 
^  1,050,000 
^       1,080,000 


r  X  100  -  97.2  per  cent 


(.  = 


The  thickness  of  the  cover  plates  is,  from  Eq.  [11],  approximately 
2  X  i  X  97.2  ^  25  . 
^    200  X  1.25        64  '"■ 
24    To  make  a  triple-riveted  joint,  omit  the  rivets  in  row  4  of 
Fig.  2.    A  similar  set  of  calculations  will  show  that  in  a  12-in.  strip 
failure  is  likely  to  occur  through  — 

a  Bearing  reostance  of  all  rivets  in  a  12-in.  strip 
b  Tenale  re^tance  of  row  3 

c  Tensile  resistance  of  row  2  plus  bearing  resistance  of  row  3 
d  Tensile  resistance  of  row  1  plus  bearing  resistance  of  rows 
2  and  3. 
These  resistances  have  respectively  the  following  values: 
a  9  X  37,500  =  337,500  lb. 

b  11.25  X  60,000  X  i  =  337,500  lb. 

c  (10.5  X  60,000  X  i)  +  (1  X  37,500)  =  352,500  lb. 
d  (7.5  X  60,000  X  i)  +  (3  X  37,500)    =  337,500  lb. 
The  lowest  resistance  of  the  joint  ia  for  items  a,  b  and  d.    The  initial 
strength  of  the  plate  is  12  X  60,000  X  i  =  360,000  lb.,  hence  the 
efficiency  is 

^  337,500 
*      360,000 


r  X  100  =  93.7  per  cent 

The  thickness  of  the  cover  plates  is  approximately 
2  X  i  X  93.7      ,  . 
''°    200X1.25    "*"■ 
25    For  a  double-riveted  joint  omit  rows  3  and  4  of  the  quad- 
ruple joint  and  the  unit  strip  becomes  6  in.  wide.     In  this  case 
failure  may  occur  through  — 

a  Bearing  resistance  of  all  rivets  in  a  6-in.  strip 
b  Tensile  resistance  of  row  2 

c  Tensile  resistance  of  row  1  plus  bearing  resistance  of  row  2: 
Numerically  these  become 
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a  Ix  37,500  =  150,000  lb. 

b  5.25  X  60,000  X  J  =  157,600  lb. 

c  (3.75  X  60,000  X  !)  +  (1  X  37,500)  -  150,000  lb. 

The  strength  of  the  original  plate  is  6  X  60,000  X  )  -  180,000  lb., 
hence  the  efficiency  is 

150,000 
'  "  180,000 


^  X  100  =  83.3  per  cent 


The  thickness  of  the  cover  plates  is  about 

_  2  X  }  X  83.3  _  11  . 
■        200  X  1.25        32 " 


26    Finally,  for  a  single-riveted  joint  omit  rows  2,  3  and  4.    The 
results  for  bearing  and  tension  can  be  put  down  immediately  as 
o  1  X  37,500  =  37,500  lb. 

6  1.25  X  60,000  X  !  -  37,500  lb. 

The  original  strength  of  a  strip  2  in.  wide  is  2  X  60,000  X  i  - 
60,000  lb.,  from  which  the  efficiency  is 
37,500 
'  "  60,000 


^X  100  =  62.5  per  cent 


The  thickness  of  the  c 


t 


2  X  }  X  62.5 
00X1.25    ■ 


Jin. 


27  The  efficiencies  just  calculated  are  compared  in  Table  1  with 
those  obtained  by  using  Eq.  [9]  or  [10]. 

28  There  are  two  things  worthy  of  note  in  the  method  that  has 
been  presented.    One  is,  that  the  design  of  a  quadruple-riveted 
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joint  presupposes  the  design  of  the  triple-,  double-  and  eingle-riveted 
joints.  Thus  there  is  symmetiy  existii^  in  all  of  these  joints  and 
maaufacturers  will  find  it  easy  to  standardize  them  should  it  be 
found  advisable  to  do  bo.  The  other  follows  from  a  discussion  of 
the  equations  of  bearing  and  tension  in  the  plate.    Equating  these, 

from  which 

80  that  the  expression  for  the  pitch  becomes 


■RivKTEB  Joint 


Since  /«'  and  /■  are  properties  of  the  materials  used  and  therefore 
constants,  the  last  equation  might  be  written  in  the  form 

—  =  constant 
Pi 

This  ratio  appears  in  the  equation  for  efficiency,  Ek[.  £10^  and  due  to 
the  linear  relation  between  pi  and  d  the  same  efficiency  might  be 
obtained  with  an  infinite  number  of  values  of  d.  For  instance,  if  d 
is  doubled,  then  pi  must  be  doubled,  and  so  on.  There  is  a  certain 
piinimum  value  that  d  might  have  in  any  joint  and  that  value  has 
been  found  in  Eq.  [2J,  where  a  smaller  value  will  cause  the  rivet  to 
fail  \yy  shear.  Hence  no  ambiguity  arises  in  this  case.  Commercial 
considerations  require  the  smallest  rivet  in  general,  while  for  very 
thin  plates  where  the  rivet  sizes  are  very  small  it  is  desirable  to  know 
that,  even  with  these,  good  efficiencies  may  be  obtained  by  increasing 
the  pitch  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  rivet  diameter. 

29    In  connection  with  assumptions  h  and  c  at  the  beginning  of 
the  paper,  the  supposition  is  made  that  the  shear  and  bearing  are 
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uniformly  distributed  among  the  rivets  of  a  given  joint.  To  prevent 
too  serious  a  deviation  from  this  premise,  the  cover  plates  might  be 
designed  in  the  following  way:  Let  it  be  assumed  at  the  start  that 
each  rivet  is  properly  driven;  then,  in  an  ideal  case,  the  same  raetal- 
to-metal  contact  exists  among  all  the  riveta.  For  this  condition  to 
prevail  after  loading  requires  that  the  same  stress  exist  in  the  cover 
plates  as  exists  in  the  connected  plate.  Under  these  conditions  the 
deformation  under  load  will  be  the  same  for  both  cover  plates  and 
connected  plate.  In  commercial  joints,  departures  from  the  ideal  case 
arise  which  may  be  somewhat  obviated  by  scalloping  the  cover 
plates  for  triple-  and  quadruple-riveted  joints,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
This  will  decrease  the  rigidity  of  the  cover  pbte  and  to  some  extent 
prevent  the  rivets  of  the  outer  rows  from  taking  an  undue  share  of 
the  whole  load. 


DISCUSSION 

Sherwood  F.  Jeter  (written).  Professor  Adler's  paper  interests 
me  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  I  criticised  his  article  referred  to  as 
having  been  published  in  Power;  second,  on  account  of  my  general 
interest  in  the  general  subject  of  riveted  joints.  Anyone  interested 
should  read  the  original  article  in  Power  of  August  1,  1916,  p^e  159, 
my  criticism  of  it  on  page  281  of  the  issue  of  August  22,  1916,  and 
Professor  Adler's  rejoinder  on  page  432  of  the  issue  of  September  19. 

My  criticisms  of  the  paper  under  discussion  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  introduction  of  Schwedler's  graphical  method  appears 
to  complicate  rather  than  aid  in  an  analytical  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

Second,  the  general  formula  for  the  pitch  of  rivets,  as  derived 
by  Professor  Adler,  while  correct,  is  not  in  the  simplest  form  or 
the  one  roost  useful  to  the  designer. 

Third,  the  author  does  not  show  how  the  design  of  a  maximum 
efficiency  joint,  or  the  principles  involved  in  the  design  of  such  a 
joint,  may  be  made  useful  to  the  boiler  designer  in  arriving  at  the 
proportions  of  a  commercial  joint  of  the  highest  efficiency. 

Fourth,  for  the  best  results  in  designing  a  commercial  joint 
with  several  rows  of  rivets,  both  as  regards  rivet  spacing  and  stretch, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  design  such  a  join'  with  more  rows  of  riveta 
than  required  and  then  omit  the  rows  that  are  not  considered  neces- 
sary, as  is  done  in  the  paper. 
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Ft/tA,  jointfi  of  maximum  efficiency  are  not  practical  for  use 
in  boiler  construction,  even  with  only  one  row  of  rivets,  except  for 
the  thinner  plates. 

In  what  follows,  I  expect  to  show  the  above  statements  to  be 
facts. 

The  letters  used  in  the  formula  will  have  the  following  meanings: 

P  -  The  pitch  of  riveta,  inches.    Where  there  is  more  than 

one  row,  this  refers  to  the  pitch  on  the  outer  row. 
t  ^  The  plate  thickness,  inches. 

d  =  The  diameter  of  the  rivet  hole,  or  driven  diameter  of 
rivet,  inches. 

C  "  The  crushing  strength  of  the  plate,  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

7*  -  The  tensile  strength  of  the  plate,  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

iS  -  The  shearing  strength  of  the  rivete,  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of 
sheared  surface. 

E  -  The  joint  efficiency. 

The  efficiency  of  a  sit^e-riveted  joint  with  double  butt  straps 
is  expressed  by  one  of  the  three  following  formulae,  the  one  giving 
the  minirnnm  value,  of  course,  determining  the  efficiency. 

Equation  [1]  is  based  on  the  breaking  of  the  net  section  of  the 
plate  between  the  rivet  holes;  formula  [2],  on  the  crushing  of  the 
plate  in  front  of  the  rivets;  and  formula  [3],  <hi  the  shearing  of  the 
rivets  in  double  shear. 

^  =       PtT      °  ^  -  P P] 

F      C-W      Cd 


PtT      PT  ' 

0.7854<P(25) 
PtT 


[3] 


Examining  Eq.  [1]  and  [2^,  it  is  evident  that  as  the  value  of 
P  increases,  E  increases  by  [1]  and  decreases  by  [SJ.  Therefore, 
starting  with  the  smallest  possible  value  for  P,  without  considering 
the  interference  of  the  rivet  heads,  where  P  would  equal  d,  that  is 
the  rivet  shanks  would  touch  each  other  (in  which  case  the  efficiency 

would  be  zero  by  [IJ  and  sf  by  [2]),  and  increasing  the  value  of 

P,  the  efficiencies  by  these  two  formulie  approach  each  other  and 
become  equal  at  some  higher  value  for  P, 
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Aa  will  be  noted  from  Eq.  [7],  the  pitch  of  a  joint  of  maximum 
efEciency  varies  directly  as  the  value  of  d,  and  the  smallest  value 
for  P  will  result  when  d  just  equals  the  value  determined  by  Eq.  [S}- 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  increases  in  pitch  from  row  to  row  are 
detennined  by  the  ratio  of  C  to  7".  If  this  ratio  should  be  a  whole 
number,  then  there  would  be  a  simple  ratio  for  the  spacing  of 
rivets  from  row  to  row.  Since,  with  boiler-plate  material,  the  ratio 
between  the  crushing  strength  and  the  tensile  strength  is  not  usually 
a  whole  number,  maximum-efficiency  joints  will  not  have  symmetri- 
cally spaced  rivets  in  the  different  rows. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Eq.  [7]  expresses  the  value  for  pitch  on 
the  first  row  as  well  as  that  for  any  other  row.  Professor  Adler's 
genera]  formula  for  pitch  (Eq.  [7]  of  his  paper)  requires  a  separate 
determination  for  the  pitch  of  the  first  row,  which  is  involved  with 
the  detennination  of  two  other  values,  specified  by  him  as  w  and 
R.  The  above  formula,  Eq.  [8],  for  efficiency,  is  for  the  same 
reasons  more  simple  and  easier  to  apply  than  the  one  which  the 

paper  provides.     The  value  (si  +  l}"   when  found,  serves  equally 

well  for  the  determioatton  of  the  pitch  or  t'ne  efficiency. 

The  above,  I  consider,  covers  the  first  two  points  on  which  I 
have  undertaken  to  criticise  this  paper. 

When  Professor  Adler  shows  how  to  design  a  commercial  joint 
it  would  appear  to  the  reader  that  he  merely  selected  the  next  larger 
commercial  rivet-hole  size  and  the  next  whole  number  for  pitch, 
above  the  values  he  derived  from  a  joint  of  maximum  efficiency. 
Tie  particular  values  chosen  by  Professor  Adler  for  illustration  give 
the  best  results. 

To  design  a  commercial  joint  of  the  highest  efficiency,  a  rivet- 
hole  diameter  should  be  chosen  that  will  comply  with  the  conditions 
specified  by  Eq.  [6],  keeping  in  mind  that  the  smaller  the  rivet-hole 
diameter  the  smaller  the  pitch.  Next  determine  the  pitch  of  the 
rivets  on  the  different  rows  by  Eq.  [7].  Decide  the  maximum  spac- 
ing of  rivets  that  will  permit  tight  calking  and  select  the  row  of 
rivets  where  this  pitch  is  most  closely  approached  without  being 
exceeded.  This  will  be  the  row  to  which  the  edges  of  the  outer  straps 
will  have  to  be  cut.    Arrange  the  rivets  in  the  first  or  second  row 
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(and  other  outer  rows)  beyond  the  row  having  a  calking  pitch,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  simple  ratio  or  ratioe  between  the  pitches  of 
succeeding  rows,  the  ratio  or  ratios  chosen  to  be  as  nearly  as  possi- 


To  show  how  this  method  works  out  in  practice,  assume  the 
same  values  as  are  used  in  the  paper  for  C,  T  (2S)  and  (,  of  100,000, 
60,000,  90,000,  and  1/2,  respectively.    By  Eq.  [6], 
1/2  X  100,000 
'^'•>  0.7864x90,000"^™^ 
the  same  as  Professor  Adier  finds. 

The  next  larger  commercial  rivet-bole  size  is  3/^  in.,  therefore, 
by  Eq.  £73,  for  a  joint  of  maximum  efficiency,  the  pitches  would  be: 
/100,000  , 


•'.3/4(^ 


For  first  row,  ,„^jP5j 


w,3/4 


The  pitch  on  the  second  row,  of  5.33  in.,  would  not  permit  tight 
calkii^  with  any  strap  thickness  likely  to  be  used  with  ^in.  plate, 
but  since  Professor  Adler  shows  an  even  wider  pitch  along  the  calk- 
ing edge,  it  will  be  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  that  this 
pitch  could  be  calked.  Spacing  the  rivets  in  the  two  outer  rows 
with  the  simple  ratios  of  1  to  3  and  1  to  2,  since  these  are  the  near- 
est to  1  to  2.66,  which  is  the  ratio  required  for  muTimiim  efficiency, 
the  design  of  joint  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  There  are  25  rivets 
in  a  unit  section  of  this  joint,  and  calculatii^  the  strength  by  the 
different  modes  of  failure,  as  a  done  in  the  paper,  would  result  as 
follows: 

Crushing  strength  of  25  riveto: 
a.  25  X  37500  -  937,500. 
Tensile  strength  of  plate  at  outer  net  section: 

fc.  31.25  X  .5  X  60,000  -  937,500. 
Strength  of  plate  aloi^  next  to  outer  row  plus  crushing  of 
one  rivet: 

c.   30.5  X  .5  X  60,000  +  37,500  -  952,500. 
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Strength  of  plate  along  next  to  inner  row  plus  Bhearing  of 
three  rivete: 
d.  27.5  X  .5  X  60,000  +  3  x  37,500  -  937,500. 
Strength  of  the  Bolid  plate: 

32  X  .5  X  60,000  =  930,000. 
Therefore,  the  efficiency  would  he 
937,500 
960,000  ' 


.  =  97.65  per  cent. 


There  is  no  need  to  consider  failure  at  the  inner  row  of  rivets,  since 
the  spacing  of  the  rivets  along  the  two  inner  rows  was  such  that 
failure  was  equally  likely  on  either;  therefore,  the  result  would  be 
the  same  as  by  method  d  if  the  calculation  had  been  made. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  this  ab- 
normal joint  for  use  on  a  boiler,  I  do  contend  that  Fig.  5  shows  a 


Fig.  5.    Quadruple-Riveted  Joint 

more  practical  joint  than  the  one  Professor  Adler  has  designed,  and 
one  having  a  higher  efficiency.  The  method  of  design  just  given 
covers  my  third  point  of  criticism. 

If  only  three  rows  of  rivets  were  to  be  used  in  a  commercial 
joint  and  it  was  considered  that  the  5.33-in.  pitch  on  the  second 
row  would  permit  proper  calkit^,  then  tne  rivets  in  the  third  row 
could  be  spaced  14.21  inches  apart.  Such  a  joint  would  be  like 
Fig.  6,  and  it  would,  of  course,  be  a  maximum  efficiency  joint  and 
have  an  efficiency  of 

,  _  1 

/ 100,000       Y 
\  60,000  "•"    / 
since  there  are  three  rows  of  rivets  used;  that  is,  the  efficiency  would 
be  94.72  per  cent. 

Again,  if  the  joint  was  to  be  double-riveted  only,  then  the  calk- 
ing edge  of  the  strap  would  be  straight,  that  is,  the  same  as  Fig.  [6] 
with  the  projections  used  to  include  the  third  row  of  riveta  omitted. 
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ThiB  joint  would  also  be  a  maximuin-efficieiicy  joint  and  the  effi- 
ciency would  be 


/ 100,000      Y 
V  60,000  "•"  V 


or  85.93  per  cent.  The  above  indicates  that  to  design  a  commercial 
joint  of  tiie  highest  efficiency  the  procedure  I  have  suggested  should 
be  followed  rather  than  the  method  proposed  by  Professor  Adler- 
Coming  to  my  fifth  point  of  criticbm,  Fig.  7  gives  the  relation- 
ship between  rivet  diameters  and  plate  thicknesses  that  are  required 
for  joints  of  maximum  efficiency,  where  the  crushing  strength  is 
95,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  shearing  strength  is  44,000  for  single 
and  88,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  double  shear.  The  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  a  horizontal  line,  representing  the  rivet  diameter,  and  a  verti- 
cal line  representing  the  plate  thickness,  must  lie  to  the  left  and 


FiQ.  6.    Tmplb-Riveted  Joint 

above  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  solid  lines,  which  one  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  rivets  are  in  single  or  double  shear.  The  dotted 
curved  line  shows  the  average  or  usual  relationship  between  rivet 
diameters  and  plate  thicknesses  selected  by  designers  of  experience- 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  plate  thicknesses  is  very  limited 
for  maximum  efficiency  joints,  even  where  the  rivets  are  in  double 
shear. 

Without  doubt,  the  most  practical  way  to  design  commercial 
joints  is  to  decide  on  an  arrangement  of  rivets  that  will  best  meet 
the  conditions  of  construction  and  make  a  diagram  giving  the 
efficiencies  of  such  joints.  By  the  aid  of  such  diagrams,  the  joint 
that  will  best  meet  the  practical  requirements  for  calking,  the 
maximum  size  of  rivet  that  may  be  driven  with  the  apparatus  avail- 
able and  other  practical  considerations  of  a  similar  character  may 
be  selected. 

The  Author.  Considering  tlie  first  of  Mr.  Jeter's  criticisms,  I 
must  call  his  attention  to  the  paragraphs  leading  up  to  his  Eq. 
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[7].    Itreadsthua:  "If  Fig.  4 representa a  aingle-riveted  joint " 

Now  the  notioD  here  expressed  is  precisely  the  same  as  used  in  my 
paper,  and  is  Schwedler's  analysis.  It  leads  to  an  expression  which 
in  the  notation  of  my  paper  is  p,  „  n,td  I  have  left  the  equation 
in  this  form  in  my  paper  wheresTMr.  Jeter  replaces  p^'  by  its  value 
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Fia.  7.    Rblatioh  bbtwken  Rivbt  Diambtsss  and  Puite   Thickness  kr 
Joints  of  Maxuiuv  EmcoMcr 

and  arrives  at  his  Eq.  £7].  Since  Mr.  Jeter's  transformations  are 
correct  his  final  Elq.  [7]  is  equivalent  to  mine.  Thus,  I  do  not  see 
the  force  of  his  first  criticism. 

Taking  the  second  point,  the  Eq.  [8]  given  by  me  contains  only 
d  and  p,.  Now  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  value  of  d  in  any  case 
and  since  no  joint  may  be  designed  with  less  than  one  row  of  rivets 
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the  value  of  p^  must  also  be  known.  I  do  not  see  bow  any  equation 
can  be  simpler.  Furtbennore,  bad  Mr.  Jeter  used  tbe  value  0.707  in. 
for  d  instead  of  }  in.  in  showing  tbe  use  of  his  Eq.  [7],  he  would 
have  obtained  ideal  pitches  numerically  the  same  as  mine.  It  is 
incorrect  to  use  commercial  rivet  diameters  in  equations  based  on 
ideal  considerations. 

For  the  third  point  of  criticism,  the  commercial  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  to  calculate  the  ideal  joint  and  approximate  tbe  practical 
joint.  It  is  impossible  to  derive  an  equation  that  will  give  an 
answer  in  commercial  dimensions.  The  approximation  of  tbe  prac- 
tical joint  is  not  a  serious  matter  for  anyone  with  a  little  experience. 
If  the  outer  pitch  is  too  great  for  calking,  scaUop  the  cover  plates  or 
decrease  the  pitch.  Any  change  in  the  ideal  joint  is  made  at  a 
sacrifice  in  efficiency. 

For  tiie  fourth  point,  it  is  not  necessary  to  design  a  quadruple 
joint  and  omit  the  extir&  rows  to  obtain,  say,  a  double-riv^«d  joint. 
When  p^  and  p,  are  found  the  problem  is  finished.  Tbe  illustration 
given  in  the  paper  shows  the  similarity  of  the  joints  and  the  possi- 
bility of  standardization. 

Mr.  Jeter's  last  point  requires  additional  evidence  on  his  part. 
He  has  not  shown  why  designers  of  experience  use  his  so-called 
"usual  relationship."  There  certainly  must  be  some  reason  for  it 
and,  if  there  is,  it  must  be  possible  to  state  it. 
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No.  1708 

ECONOMICAL  SECTION  OF  WATER  CON- 
DUIT  FOR   POWER   DEVELOPMENT 

By  Cabt  T.  HnTCHiN80N,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

In  this  paper  the  author  dedvtxi  a  formula  /or  deiermining  the  best  tlope  and 
tilt  of  a  conduit  for  mpplying  mater  to  a  power  plant,  thit  fomxUa  taking  into 
aeeoarU  the  construetion  aalt,  tht  value  of  the  pouter  recovered,  Ike  rate  of  reiumt 
expected  on  ezpendituret  made,  etc.  The  reavUing  rdation  between  the  belt  area 
and  the  flow  in  second-feet  for  chosen  values  of  factors  is  shown  in  a  logarithmic 
ekart,  and  il  is  pointed  out  how  tins  chart  may  be  modified  so  that  the  relation  for 
other  costs  and  unit  prices  can  be  easily  determined. 

THE  literature  of  water-power  eiigineeriiig  accessible  to  the 
writer  does  not  include  a  discussion  of  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  economical  section  of  a  water  conduit  for  supplying 
water  to  a,  power  plant. 

2  In  what  follows  a  formula  for  the  best  slope  and  size  of  con- 
duit is  deduced,  which  takes  into  account  in  a  practical  manner  the 
construction  costs,  the  value  of  the  power  recovered,  and  the  rate 
of  returns  expected  on  expenditures  made,  as  well  as  the  other 
physical  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  resulting  relation  between 
the  best  area  and  the  quantity  of  water  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  for  chosen 
values  of  factors  entering  the  problem,  and  it  is  pointed  out  how,  by 
a  simple  modification  of  the  graphs  of  this  figure,  the  relation  for 
other  costs  and  unit  prices  can  be  easily  determined.  One  inter- 
esting result  18  that  for  a  flume,  or  for  any  conduit,  for  which  the 
increment  cost  of  increasing  the  capacity  by  a  relatively  small 
amount  is  proportional  to  the  surface  the  best  speed  of  flow  of  the 
water  is  constant,  independent  of  the  size  of  the  conduit. 

3  The  economical  section  is  evidently  that  resulting  in  the 
greatest  net  earnings  of  the  power  plant  under  the  conditions  con- 
trolling the  market  where  the  power  is  delivered.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  this  section  must  be  determined  in  advance  of  complete 
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knowledge  of  market  conditions,  it  ia  clear  that  only  an  approximatioii 
can  be  made,  and  that  a  ready  method  to  determine  the  variation  in 
net  earnings  for  a  large  range  of  sections  and  shapes  of  water  conduit 
may  be  useful. 

4  Assuming  that  a  certain  shape  and  slope  of  water  conduit  ia 
fixed  upon  provisionally,  the  question  ia  whether  some  change  either 
in  the  slope  or  in  the  shape  or  size  of  the  section  will  result  in  an 
increase  in  net  earning.  Any  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
conduit  will  obviously  entwl  an  increase  in  construction  cost,  and 
hence  an  increase  in  annual  charges.  This  increase  in  annual  chai^;es 
is  limited,  practically  speaking,  to  interest,  amortization  and  profit, 
inasmuch  as  only  small  changes  in  a  quantity  which  itself  is  a  small 
part  of  the  total  are  under  consideration.  For  instance,  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  the  loss  in  the  water  conduit  may  vary  from,  say, 
5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  power;  it  is  a  variation  of 
possibly  25  per  cent  one  way  or  the  other  in  this  5  or  10  per  cent 
that  is  involved. 

5  It  is  therefore  evident  that  no  increase  in  operating  charges, 
or  maintenance,  or  repurs  need  be  considered,  and  that  the  changes 
in  design  of  the  conduit  should  carry  charges  only  for  interest, 
amortisation,  and  profit.  An  allowance  for  profit  on  the  additional 
expenditure  must  be  included,  since  every  dollar  invested  should 
earn  ita  share  of  profit  as  well  as  it«  fixed  charges. 

6  The  increase  in  power  resulting  from  an  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  conduit  brings  in  a  certain  addition  to  gross  earnings.  Against 
this,  in  theory,  should  be  charged  the  costs  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance on  the  additional  equipment  and  machinery  required  to 
deliver  this  power  to  the  market;  but  for  the  same  reasons  stated 
in  considering  the  water  conduit,  all  these  charges  against  the  addi- 
tional gross  earnings  may  be  ignored  in  this  analysis,  as  they  are 
n^Iigible  in  amount,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  power 
output  is  small.  There  would,  in  fact,  be  no  increase  in  operating 
charges,  and  under  practical  conditions  there  would  be  no  increase 
in  equipment,  and  therefore  no  increase  in  fixed  charges  on  equip- 
ment. 

7  The  mattfir  then  reduces  to  the  comparison  of  the  additional 
gross  earnings  from  the  power  recovered  by  an  increase  in  the  sise 
of  the  conduit  on  the  one  band,  and  the  additional  interest,  amor- 
tization, and  profit  on  the  cost  of  the  enlargement  of  the  conduit  on 
the  other. 

8  The  determination  of  additional  power  is  simple,  involving 
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merely  the  overall  effidency  from  the  water  to  point  of  ddivery. 
A  consideration  of  the  value  of  this  increased  power  is  a  matter  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  ei^^eers  and  executives  of  the  enter- 
prise, giving  attention  to  the  market  conditions  under  which  the 
power  is  sold,  and  particularly  to  the  load  factor. 

9  The  determination  of  the  additional  cost  of  the  conduit,  how- 
ever, is  more  difficult,  inasmuch  as  this  cost  depends  in  theory  not 
only  on  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  conduit,  but  also  upon 
its  shape;  that  is,  upon  the  hydraulic  radius  or  the  wetted  perim- 
eter. The  relation  between  the  area  and  the  wetted  perimeter 
differs,  for  example,  for  a  rectangular,  a  circular,  or  a  hex^onal 
conduit,  and  cannot  be  expressed  in  a  simple  equation  to  cover  all 
shapes  of  conduit.  The  practical  way  to  handle  the  problem  is 
to  fix  upon  one  shape  of  conduit,  determine  the  economical  area 
and  slope  for  this  shape,  and  then  follow  out  a  similar  procedure  for 
such  other  shapes  as  may  be  practicable  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion. This  determination  being  made  for  the  several  possible  shapes, 
the  best  result  is  then  selected. 

10  The  procedure  indicated  in  the  foregoing  general  discuasiOD 
can  be  expressed  symbolically  as  follows: 

Let  Q  =  flow  in  sec-ft.,  taken  as  constant 
L  =  length  of  conduit,  ft. 
A  =  area  of  conduit,  sq.  ft. 

s  =  slope  of  conduit,  ft.  per  ft.  of  length 

r  =  hydraulic  radius  of  conduit,  ft. 
w  =  wetted  perimeter  of  conduit,  ft. 

V  =  speed  of  flow,  ft.  per  sec. 

C  =  constant  in  the  Ch6zy  formula 

e  =  efficiency  from  water  to  point  of  dehvery  x  0.085. 

Then  the  power  loss  p  in  the  conduit  in  kilowatts  will  be 

p  =  eQsL [1] 

11  In  this  equation  s  is  the  variable,  and  any  change  ot  p\B  due 
to  a  change  of  s  and  is  expressed  by 

dp  =  eQLda [2] 

12  If  m  is  the  annual  value  of  one  kilowatt  under  the  ruling 
conditions,  then 

md-p  =  meQL  da [3] 

is  the  added  gross  (and  net)  earnings  due  to  the  change  in  i. 
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13    Ab  to  the  coBt  of  increasiiig  the  capacity  of  the  conduit:  the 
flow  is  assumed  to  be  ^ven  by  the  Ch^  formula 

A 


.  C  M" 


m 


14  The  best  size  of  conduit  is  to  be  determined  for  a  known 
value  of  the  flow  Q;  that  is,  in  Equation  [1]  Q  is  to  be  taken  as  con- 
stant.   In  this  case, 
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=  0 
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TABLE  1    VALUES  OF  SEOriON  CONSTANT  ■  POH  VARIOUS  SECnONS 
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15  With  Q  constant,  a  change  in  a  can  be  offset  by  a  change  in 
either  A  or  r,  or  in  both;  that  is,  either  the  size  or  the  shape  of  the 
conduit  can  be  varied  to  keep  Q  constant. 

16  There  is  no  way  of  expressing  a  general  relation  between  A 
and  r,  but  for  any  chosen  shape,  as,  for  example,  a  rectangle  or  semi- 
circle, the  area  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  any  linear  dimen- 
sion; that  is. 


=  or*  = 


[6] 


17    The  value  of  the  section  constant  a  varies,  but  for  usual 
forms  the  differences  are  not  great,  and  the  influence  of  changes  in  a 
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on  the  economical  section  is  slight;  in  fact,  it  can  be  shown  that  for 
the  best  section 

for  the  conditions  of  Equation  [7a].  Table  1  gives  values  of  a  for 
the  usual  shapes.  For  preliminary  calculations  a  =  9  may  be  used. 
IS  The  cost  of  a  water  conduit  can  be  expressed  aa  a  constant, 
representing  the  cost  of  a  large  part  of  the  preliminary  work  and 
plant,  plus  an  amount  depending  on  the  size  and  surface  area.  In 
general,  the  cost  per  foot  may  be  expressed  by 

D  =  h  +  kA' [7] 

where  D  =  cost  per  foot,  dollars 

kn  =  constant  part  of  cost  per  foot 

k  =  &  constant 

n  =  an  exponent  whose  value  lies  between  1  and  0.5. 


Fia.  1     Relation  butwbbn  Sbctional  Abba  op  Co^ti 


Cost 


19  In  any  specific  case,  when  all  the  conditions  are  known,  esti- 
mates of  the  total  cost  per  foot  of  the  conduit  should  be  made  for 
three  or  more  different  cross-sections;  plotting  these  values  will 
enable  both  k  and  n  to  be  determined. 

20  For  example,  let  Fig.  1  represent  the  cost  per  foot  for  a  cer- 
tain conduit;  then  feo  is  given  at  once  by  the  curve,  and  from 


O, 


n  is  determined.  Each  pair  of  points  should  be  used  and  the  value 
of  n  found.  The  values  of  n  and  k^  being  known,  k  may  be  obtained 
from 

._p."-fc. 
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21  Other  metbodfl  could  be  used.  The  gist  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  accurate  way  Is  to  make  detailed  estimates  for  several  cross- 
sections  and  determine  the  constants  from  an  analysis  of  these 
estimates. 

22  Two  extreme  cases  simplify  the  formula:  First,  when  the 
increment  cost  is  proportional  to  the  area,  as  in  a  heavy  rock  cut, 

D  =  h  +  kA [7a] 

and,  second,  where  the  increment  cost  is  proportional  to  the  sur- 
face, or  the  wetted  perimeter,  as  for  a  flume,  then 

Z)  =  ito -H  fcA". [76] 

These  are  considered  later. 

23  If  i  represents  the  total  rate  of  returns  expected  on  all  ex- 
penditures on  the  property,  including  interest,  amortization  and 
profit,  then 

I  =  iL{h  +  kA'), [8] 

gives  the  total  returns  from  this  investment,  and  a  change  ds  in  s 
calls  for  a  change  in  returns  of 

d7  =  mLitA"-'^d8 [9] 

or,  from  Equation  [6], 

dl 5  ^—  ds [10] 

24  This  saving,  due  to  an  increase  in  8,  must  be  at  least  equal  in 
value  to  the  power  lost,  and  indeed  should  exceed  it  by  some  margin; 
this  margin  can  be  included  in  the  overall  rate  of  return  i,  and 
therefore 

dl  =  mdp [11] 

25  Substituting  in  [11]  from  [10]  and  [3],  there  results 

bmeQs  =  2kniA'' 
Substituting  further  from  [6]  and  [4],  namely, 

gives  finally 

j.^.. -^^smra",.  rial 

This  may  also  be  written 

2.5  mea*' 
nikO 


XC-^i*)  =  ±lii^^  Q» [13] 
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nikC 


[14] 


If 

then 

.    AC-«-'>  -NO- [18] 

26    The  best  way  to  handle  this  equation  for  engineers  is  by 
togarithmjc  plotting.    From  [16] 

'''8'*-(ir+-|:5)  +  5rT23)'»80-  ■  •  ■  ™ 

When  n  is  known,  this  can  be  readily  plotted  for  any  range  of  Q 
desired.     Ab  an  illustration,  assume 

m  =  $10,  e  =  0.67  X  0.085  =  0.067 
i  =  0.15,    C  =  120 

TABLE  1    VALUES  COMPUTED  PROU  FIQ.  1 
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[17] 


If,  further,  n  =  0.75  and  k  =■  $0.10, 

JV  =  10-*  X  2.67 
and 


3.25 
=  -0.485 +  0.925  log  Q [18] 

27  Fig.  2  is  the  logarithmic  graph  of  Equation  [18]  for  values  of 
Q  from  100  to  10,000,  in  four  parts;  for  the  line  BC  the  ordinatee 
are  to  be  multiplied  by  10  and  the  abscissa  by  100;  for  CD,  by 
100  and  100;  for  DE,  by  100  and  1000;  for  EF  by  1000  and  1000 
—  all  as  indicated  by  the  figure.  From  this  figure,  Table  2  is  readily 
computed. 

28  Two  special  cases  are  of  particular  interest:  First,  when  n  = 
0.5  aud  the  increment  cost  is  proportional  to  the  surface;  this  would 
approximate  the  case  of  a  flume  or  a  concrete-lined  canal  in  earth. 
Here 
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and,  since  v  =  Q/A, 


v"- 


N' 


[19] 


or  there  is  one  best  speed  of  flow  iDdependent  of  the  size  of  conduit. 
This  is  a  somewhat  surprising  result. 

29  The  second  case  is  when  the  increment  cost  is  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  excavation,  as  for  a  costly  rock  cut;  here  n  =  1.0, 
and 

A»-»  =  ATQ* [20] 

30  This  can  be  solved  either  by  plotting,  as  in  Fig.  2,  or  as  fol- 
lows: 

A'>-^  =  Nv* [21] 

and 

Q  =  Av 
Calculate  A^-*  and  A  from  [21],  assuming  values  for  v;  then  find  Q, 
which  can  be  plotted  to  A . 

TABl^  s 


N 

0 

A 

• 

IffX*.*) 

iiot 

m 

t.to 

IffXl.ST 

itoo 

4» 

Wxl.TS 

liOD 

. 

t.ii 

31  Variations  in  A  resulting  from  other  values  of  the  unit  costs 
than  those  used  in  plotting  Fig.  2  can  be  easily  taken  into  account 
without  replotting  these  curves.    Put 

then  log  N'  =  log/  +  log  N 

and  a  length  equal  to  log//(n  +  2.5)  added  to  the  ordinate  of  the 
curve  at  any  point  will  give  the  value  of  Y  for  N'  =  fN.  If  /  is  less 
than  unity  the  length  is  to  be  subtracted.  For  example,  for  the 
point  P  of  Fig.  2,  Q  =  2500,  A  =  450,  e  =  5.56.     If  /  =  1.5,  then 

P,  is  the  point  where  PPi  =  ^^T^=^^r^-  If /  =  1/1.5,  P,  is 
the  point.    These  values  are  given  in  Table  3. 

32  The  usefulness  of  this  analysis  is  Umited  by  the  accuracy  of 
the  determination  of  n,  and  this  in  turn  depends  upon  the  defimte 
knowledge  of  construction  costs. 
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MEETINGS  SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER 

MEETINGS  OF  SECTIONS 


October  28:  Smoke  Conditions  in  Atlanta,  Cecil  P.  Poole  and 
Department  of  Public  Worka,  Earl  F.  Scott. 

November  24:  A  Broader  Field  for  the  Engineer,  Dean  D.  8. 
Kimball. 

December  16:  Informal  dinner  meeting  with  Mr.  C.  W.  Rice. 

BAl;riHORE 

November  13:  Treatment  of  Wastes  in  the  Canning  Industry, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Sbrader,  and  Some  Problems  in  the  Canning  Industry, 
J.  C.  Talliaferro. 

BIRHINOHAH 

October  11:  Excursion  to  the  Fairfield  Works  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co. 

November  22:  A  Broader  Field  for  the  Engineer,  Dean  D.  S. 
Kimball. 

BOSTON 

November  19:  Excursion  to  Hood  Rubber  Co.  followed  by 
dinner  at  Harvard  Club.  Addresses:  Employee  and  Service  De- 
partment of  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  by  Dr.  R.  S,  Quinby,  and  Rubber 
from  the  Crude  to  Manufactured  State,  by  Alfred  A.  Glidden  (illus- 
trated).  Discussion:  Shall  the  Engineer  be  Licensed? 


October  6:  Fundamental  Americanism,  S.  A.  Botsford,  and 
Our  Country's  Call,  M.  E.  Cooley. 

October  14:  Manufactured  Weather,  J.  E.  Boiling. 

November  18:  Peace  Memorial  Bridge,  Messrs.  Eckert  and 
Bagley. 
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September  30:  City  Zoning  as  it  pertains  to  the  requirement 
for  residential  and  manufacturing  districts,  by  Mr.  Whiten,  Chair- 
man, Zoning  Committee,  Cleveland,  O. 

October  21 :  Political  Problems. 

October  29:  Power  Supply  of  the  Future. 

November  21:  Successful  Method  of  Improving  Human  Rela- 
tions, Chas.  V.  Scribner,  Results  of  an  Americanization  Program, 
Alex.  D.  Bailey.  Discuasiou:  A  National  Department  of  Public 
Works. 

November  24:  (Joint  meeting  A.  I.  E.  E.,  I.  E.  S.,  and  W.  S.  E. 
on  Industrial  Economics.)  Personal  Efficiency  of  the  Employee, 
Harold  Elmert.  Electrical  Power  as  a  Factor  in  Effecting  Econo- 
mies and  Increasing  Production,  Geo.  H.  Jones.  Reaction 
of  Labor  to  Intensive  Lighting,  Edwin  W.  Tillson. 


CINCINNATI 

Octohcr  20:    (With  Engineers'  Club  of  Cincinnati).    The  Engi- 
neers' Place  in  Labor,  Dr.  Ira  N.  Hollis. 


CLEVEI.AND 

September  9:  All  day  meeting.  The  Trackless  Train  for  Moving 
Materials  (Illustrated  with  motion  pictures).  Engineering  Problems 
of  Cleveland's  Rapid  Transit  Development.  Inspection  trip  by 
sepcial  train,  the  first  over  the  New  Rapid  Transit  Line,  stopping 
at  the  Shaker  He^hts  Club  for  luncheon.  Dinner  at  Hotel 
Cleveland.  Noted  Hydro-Electric  Developments  in  Italy  and  South 
America  (Illustrated)  by  0.  M.  Smart,  specialist  in  hydro-electric 
engineering,  detailed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  to  investigate  the 
recent  water  power  progress  made  in  the  Italian  Alps.  Pertinent 
address  on  a  phase  of  the  problem  of  capital  and  labor  by  Dr.  Willis 
A.  Moore. 

September  30:  The  Engineer's  Place  in  Safety  Work,  L.  A. 
DeBlois,  Engineer  of  the  E.  I.  Du  Pont  deNemours  Company, 
Wilmington. 

November  25:  (With  Cleveland  Engineering  Society.)  The 
Open  Court  Trial  of  Patent  Cases,  Hon.  W.  L.  Day. 
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September  13:  Informal  dinner  to  Dean  Charles  Russ  RichardB. 

October  24:  Dinner  and  addresses.  Building  Marine  Engines 
and  Ship  Machinery  One  Mile  Above  Sea  Level,  Wm.  Lester,  and 
Government's  Preparation  for  Educating  Disabled  Soldiers,  Pro- 
feasor  J.  A.  Hunter. 

Noven^er  28:  Industrial  Education  in  Denver  Public  Schools, 
Jos.  Y.  Farce.  Discussion  on  Industrial  Democracy  and  Industrial 
EMucstioD. 

December  26:  Dinner  meeting. 

CONNBCTICCT 

November  19:  The  Motor  Truck  in  War,  Col.  F.  H.  Pope 
and  Lt.  Col.  A.  J.  Slade.  Motorization  of  the  World's  Traffic, 
K.  G.  Martin. 

Hartford  Branch 

October  20:   Engineering  Problems  Involved  in  Distribution  of 
Water  in  the  City  of  Hartford,  Caleb  M.  Saville. 
November  24:  Precision  Gages,  C.  W.  Weingar. 

Meriden  Branch 

November  7:  Conflicting  Claims  on  Piston  Rings,  Maurice  A. 
Michaels,  and  The  Manufacture  of  Shot  Guns,  Walter  A.  King. 

November  21 :  Apphcation  of  the  Vacuiun  Tube  to  Radio  Teleg- 
raphy, Harold  P.  Donle. 

December  19:  Manufacture  of  Phonograph  Records,  Fred  L. 
Wood. 

New  Haven  Branch 

October  15:  Joint  meeting  with  the  Winchester  Engineering 
Club:  address  by  F,  0.  Williams. 

OcU)ber  16:  Industrial  and  Technical  Points  of  the  Rubber 
Industry,  Charles  R.  Haynes. 

EASTERN   NEW   YORK 

Octoher  27:  Dinner,  and  talk  by  E.  W.  Rice,  Jr. 
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INDIANAPOLU 


October  2i:  Industrial  Unrest,  W.C.  Rogers;  Improving  Human 
Relations,  in  Industry,  C.  F.  Scribner;  Results  of  Americanization 
Pribram  Carried  Out  by  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  A.  D.  Bailey; 
Training  of  Students  in  Industrial  Management,  Prof,  B.  W.  Bene- 
dict; Industrial  Medicine,  Dr.  0.  P.  Geier. 

Odober  25:  General  Consideration  of  Present  Status  of  Re- 
search in  Industrial  Life  of  the  Country,  C.  F.  Hirshfeld;  Adminis- 
tration of  Industrial  Research  Affairs,  R.  E.  Carpenter;  Industrial 
Research,  Walter  A.  Spear;  Research  in  Nela  Park  Laboratory, 
E.  P.  Hyde;  Present  Status  of  Fatigue  of  Metals  Phenomena,  Pro- 
fessor H.  F.  Moore;  Design  of  Purdue  Tractor  Testing  Plant,  C.  J. 
Benjamin;  Research,  George  S.  Hessenbruch;  and  Pure  Science 
and  Engineering  Research,  Dean  J.  R.  Allen. 

LOS   ANQBLBS 

Decetnber  8:  Address  by  A.  H.  Goldinghsm. 

MID-CONTINENT 

Odober  30;  All-day  meeting  at  Bartlesville,  Okla.  Report  of 
Committee:  What  Should  Be  the  Content  of  a  Course  to  Fit  Young 
Men  to  Become  Petroleum  Engineers?  Addresses:  Construction 
and  Operation  of  Pipe  Lines  for  Transportation  of  Natural  Gas, 
C.  E.  Brock;  A  Standard  for  Gasoline,  Kerosene  and  Motor  Fuel 
Oil,  Dr.  E.  DeBarr;  Problems  Confronting  E^ngineering  Colleges, 
Professor  A.  A.  Potter;  Effect  of  Compressed  Air  or  Gas  on  the 
Production  of  Petroleum  Wells,  W.  S,  Smith;  New  Problems  for 
Engineers,  Dr.  Ira  N.  HoUis;  Natural  Gas  GasoUne  Plants,  F.  E. 
Rice;  and  Appraisement  of  Oil  and  Gas  Properties,  0.  J.  Berend. 

October  31 :  Inspection  trip  by  automobile. 


UmNESOTA 

Noven^)er  3:  The  Preparation  and  Use  of  Powdered  Coal, 
Aloneo  B.  Kenyon. 

December  I:  (With  Student  Br.  of  Univ.  Minn.)  Problems 
Confronting  Yoimg  Engineers,  Dean  L.  W.  Jones. 
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NEW   TORE 

SeptenAer  17:  Industrial  Unrest,  Dr.  William  M.  Leiserson. 
Published  in  full  in  Mechanical  E^oineerinq  for  November,  1919. 

October  9;  Steel  Carvings,  Geo.  J.  Foran  and  The  Human 
Factor  in  the  Operation  of  Industry,  Dr.  Henry  R.  Seager.  Ab- 
stracts in  Mechanical  Engineering  for  November  1919. 

November  26:  Position  of  the  Engineer  in  Modem  Industry, 
Charles  Ferguson,  and  Management  in  Relation  to  Capital  and 
Labor,  E.  W.  Hulet. 

ONTARIO 

November  14:  Dinner,  followed  by  address  by  General  C.  H. 
Mitchell. 

December  18:  Thirty  Years'  Progress  in  Boiler  Construction, 
N.  Quesnsl. 

PHILAnBLPHlA 

October  28:  Powdered  Coal  and  Its  Future,  H.  C.  Bamhurst. 

Novernber  25:  Color  Photography,  Henry  Hess.  Informal  talk 
by  J.  A.  Steinmetz. 

December  11:  Oil  as  a  Fuel,  Henry  Thomas  and  E.  H.  Pea- 
body. 

ST.    LOUIS 

October  15:   Address  by  Dean  D.  S.  Kimball. 
Odober  16:  Industrial  Medicine,  Dr.  Otto  P.  Geier. 

BAN    FRANCISCO 

October  23:  Flow  of  Oil  in  Pipe  Lines,  Dr.  W.  F.  Durand,  and 
Oil  Pipe  Line  Design  and  Economics,  Herbert  W.  Grozier. 

WASHINGTON 

NoverrAer  19:  Joint  Meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
of  Washington  Engineers. 

NoverrAer  20:  War  Inventions,  Col.  C.  H.  Hilton,  and  War 
Inventions  and  their  Application  to  Industry,  F,  0.  Colwell.  Dis- 
cussion: Department  of  Public  Works. 

WASHINGTON  STATE 

November  24:  Organization  meeting,  election  of  oflBcers  and 
adoption  of  constitution. 
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WORCESTER 

September  30:  Methods  of  Sewage  Disposal  (illustrated),  Harri- 
soD  P.  Eddy. 

October  28:  Costs  from  Any  Angle,  Wm.  R.  Bassett. 

November  2S:  National  Department  of  Public  Works,  Dr. 
George  F.  Swain. 

December  16:  Power,  Its  Production  and  Distribution  as  Applied 
to  Industrial  Plants  (illustrated),  R.  J.  S.  Pigott. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Attendance  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  the 
Engineering  Societies'  Building,  New  York,  December  2-5,  reached 
a  record  total  of  2116,  of  which  1346  were  members  and  770  guests. 
Anticipating  a  large  attendance,  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee 
on  Meetings  and  Program,  composed  of  local  members  having  the 
social  arrangements  in  charge,  prepared  to  utilize  all  the  available 
space  in  the  building.  Besides  the  Society's  headquarters  on  the 
eleventh. floor,  the  meeting  rooms  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  and 
the  auditorium  were  made  use  of,  and  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
annual  reunion  night,  members  also  gathered  in  the  spacious  foyer 
on  the  first  floor. 

Although  the  convention  nominally  opened  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 2,  many  were  present  earlier  for  Council  and  committee 
meetings.  Local  Sections  conferences,  etc.,  twenty-eight  delegates 
being  in  attendance  from  the  Local  Sections  of  the  Society. 

The  fonnal  opening  was  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  President 
Cooley  gave  his  presidential  address  on  the  activities  of  the  Society 
and  national  scope  of  the  work  of  the  engineer.  Following  his  ad- 
dress the  announcement  was  made  of  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Presidcnt-Elect  Fred  J.  Miller  was  introduced  by 
President  Cooley  and  responded  with  a  speech  of  acceptance. 

Honorary  membership  was  then  conferred  upon  Charles  de 
Freminville,  Consulting  Engineer,  Creusot  Works,  France,  who  was 
present  and  delivered  an  address  of  acceptance,  and  announcement 
was  made  of  the  election  to  honorary  membership  of  Auguste  C.  E, 
Rateau,  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  Rat«au,  Battu  and  Smoot 
Company,  France.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  there  was 
held  a  reception  by  the  Society  to  the  President,  President-Elect, 
ladies,  members  and  guests. 
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DuriDg  the  Business  Meeting  a  tablet  was  unveiled  of  the  late 
Frederic  R.  Hutton,  for  twenty-three  years  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
This  tablet,  an  eograviDg  of  which  is  reproduced  herewith,  was  exe- 
cuted by  Victor  Brenner  and  now  hangs  in  the  reception  hall  of  the 
Society  headquarters.  The  tablet  was  presented  with  remarks  by 
Major  William  H.  Wiley,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  a  close  friend  of 


Mbhobial  Plaoite  to  the  Late  Frbdebic  R.  Heitton 

Professor  Hutton,  and  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed 
for  the  preparation  of  this  memorial.   Major  Wiley  spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Enqineers: 

Id  preHcntmg  tliis  tablet,  as  Acting  Uhairman  of  the  Memorial  Commitlee 
appointed  tor  that  purpoae,  I  was  firmly  of  the  belief  that  no  words  of  mine 
would  be  fitting  on  such  an  occasion  in  speaking  of  a  man  BO  well  known  to  the 
entire  Society  and  whose  work,  aa  its  Secretary  and  President,  was  a  large  part 
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of  the  history  of  this  organication,  but  the  rest  of  the  Committee  imanimoiuly 
difTered  from  my  judgment,  bence  I  will  yield  to  them  and  make  a  few  brief  ro- 
marka  in  tendering  this  memorial. 

When  Dr.  Hutton  became  Secretory  of  the  Society  in  1883  tbe  membership 
was  554.  I  WBB  elected  'n^asurer  in  18S4  and  the  amount  of  money  passing 
through  my  hands  that  year  was,  in  round  numbers,  S6,60O.  With  his  usual 
energy  shown  in  every  enterprise  with  which  be  was  connected,  Dr.  Hutton 
labored  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  increaee  the  membership  of  the  Society 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  ueed  wonderful  tact  in  all  such  action.  Natu- 
rally a  wonderful  success  resulted  from  his  eSorte. 

The  Society  showed  its  appreciation  of  him  and  of  his  work  by  electing 
him  to  the  presidency  in  1908,  at  which  time  the  membership  was  2,929  and  the 
ainoimt  of  money  passing  through  my  hands,  as  Treaaurer,  was  nearly  $54,000. 
I  think  I  shall  not  say  t«o  much  when  I  assert  that  a  great  part  of  the  increase 
in  membership  was  due  to  his  untiring  efforts.  At  the  present  time,  the  year 
ending  Sept«mber  30,  1919,  the  membership  has  increased  to  11,082  and  the 
money  passing  through  my  hands,  as  Treasurer,  (375,430.  I  mention  these  figures 
to  show  that  the  growth  fostered  by  Dr.  Button  was  maintained  by  his  sucoeesor. 

My  associations  with  Dr.  Button,  as  Treasurer,  were  naturally  intimate, 
and  most  pleasant.  Uis  energy  is  known  to  all  of  us,  and  as  his  neighbor  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains  for  over  twenty  years,  I  can  eay  that  he  threw  his  efforts  in 
that  section  to  building  up  and  increasing  the  activities  of  the  Union  Chapel 
with  which  he  was  connected.  Be  was  busy  at  all  times,  and  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  time  to  this  work,  and,  like  his  actions  for  the  interests  of  the 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  his  efforts  in  the  Mountains  were  marked  by 
signal  success.  I  could  dwell  at  great  length  on  the  work  of  Dr.  Button,  both 
professionally  and  socially.  Be  has  been  aadly  missed  in  this  Society  as  well 
OS  in  Twilight  Park,  his  summer  home.  Notwithstanding  he  went  to  the  Moun- 
tains for  a  well-deserved  rest,  yet  when  an  appeal  for  any  charitable  object 
reached  him,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  volunteer  to  aid  as  a  reader  or  a  speaker  or 
a  contributor.  I  am  just  glancing  at  these  matters  in  passing  to  pay  a  deserved 
tribute  to  one  who  did  so  much  for  others,  but  the  speakers  who  are  to  follow 
me  will  go  more  into  the  details  of  his  work. 

I  cannot  close  more  fittingly  than  to  apply  to  our  late  Secretary  and  Presi- 
dent, the  words  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  architect  who  was  buried 
near  one  of  the  finest  structures  he  had  ever  erected  —  "If  you  wish  to  see  his 
work,  look  around  you." 

There  was  widespread  interest  during  the  convention  in  the 
discussion  upon  the  reports  of  the  Aims  and  Organization  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  and  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  the 
Fotmder  Societies,  and  in  the  conference  of  the  Local  Sections' 
delegates. 

Numerous  committee  meetings  were  also  held,  including  those 
of  the  A.S.M.E.  Power  Test  Codes  and  its  Sub-Committee  on 
General  Instructions;  Research  Committee  and  its  Sub-Committee 
on  Fluid  Meters;  the  Committee  on  Steel  Roller  Chains;  the  Com- 
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Duttee  on  the  Standardization  of  Shafting;  and  the  Standardization 
Committee. 

On  the  social  side  mention  should  be  made  in  particular  of  the 
gathering  at  the  ladies'  reception  and  tea  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
always  one  of  the  pleasantest  occasions  of  the  Annu&I  Meeting. 

The  excureions  to  points  of  interest  about  the  city  were  well 
attended,  particularly  that  on  Friday  to  the  Curtisa  aeroplane  plant 
and  flying  field  at  Garden  City  where  exhibition  flights  were  given 
and  special  arrangements  were  made  whereby  members  who  so  de- 
sired were  able  to  undertake  flights.  As  usual  the  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  student  branches  was  held  and  following  the  conven- 
tion on  Friday  evening  there  were  numerous  college  reunions.  An 
event  of  interest  to  many  was  an  evening  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  work  of  John  Ericsson  and  Cornelius  H.  DeLamater,  the  founder 
of  the  famous  DeLamater  Iron  Works,  the  occasion  being  the  eigh- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  meeting  of  these  two  noted  engineers  and 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  their  death.  Several  societies  joined  in 
these  exercises. 

The  Sub-Committee  for  the  1919  Annual  Meeting  consisted  of 
R.  V.  Wright,  General  Chairman,  and  R,  F.  Jacobus,  Frederick  A, 
Scheffler,  E.  Van  Winkle,  F.  T.  Chapman,  Hazen  G.  Tyler,  H.  J. 
Marks,  Edric  B.  Smith  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Spaulding,  chairmen  in 
charge  of  branches  of  the  Sub-Committee's  activities. 


PROGRAM 

Tiie*dati  Momitm,  December  2 

R«gistnttioii  of  members  and  guesta  at  headquartera.  Meetings  of  Council 
and  Society's  Committeea. 

Monday  Evening 

PREBIDENTIAL   APDBKSB   AND   RECEPTION 

Pieaidential  addreaa,  M.  E.  Cooley,  President  of  the  Society.  Report  of 
Tellers  of  Election.  Introduction  of  President-Elect.  Conferring  of  Honorary 
Memberehip  upon  Charles  de  Freminville,  Consulting  Engineer,  Creuaot  Works, 
France,  and  announcement  of  election  to  Honorary  Membership  of  Auguste 
C.  E.  Rateaii,  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  Rateau,  Battu  and  Smoot  Com- 
pany, France. 

Reception  by  the  Society  to  the  President,  President-Elect,  ladies,  mem- 
bers and  guesta.    Dancing. 
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Wedneiday  Morning,  December  3 
BUSINESS  HBBTINQ 

DiHcussion  on  AmeadmeDte  to  Cooatitution.  Reports  of  Standii^  and 
Special  Committees.  Awardu  of  Junior  and  Student  Prises.  Memorial  tc  Prof. 
Frederic  R.  Hutton  and  Williaia  Kent.  Esercieea  in  Honor  of  Members  who 
Served  in  the  War. 

Reports  of  Aims  and  Orgaouation  Committee  and  of  the  Joint  Conference 
Committee  of  the  Founder  Societies. 

Wednaday  AJIemoon 

SIMULTANEOtrS  SESSIONS 

APPRAISAL  AND   VALUATION 

Joint  Session  with  the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers. 
IcB  Plant  Depbeciation,  Geoi^  E.  Wells. 
Depreciation  op  Insulation,  John  E.  Starr. 
Appraisal  and  Valuation  Methods,  David  H.  Ray. 
Fundamental   Principleb  of  Rational  Valuation,   James   Rowland 
Bibbins. 

Dbveix>pubnt  of  Project,  by  the  late  F.  B,  H,  Paine. 
The  Construction  Period,  H.  C.  Andeison. 
Price  Levels  and  Value,  Cecil  Elmes. 

OAB   POWER   SESSION 

The  Hvid  Enoinx  and  its  Relation  to  the  Fuel  Prorlem,  E.  B.  Blakely. 
Kerosene  as  a  Fuel  for  High-Speed  £b(aiNES,  L.  F.  Seaton. 

COHRUBTION  OF  HEAVIER  FuELB  IN  ENGINES  OF  CONSTANT- VoLUME  TiPE 

AND  Super-Indu(7tion  Ttte  Enoinbb,  Leon  Cammen. 
Oil  Fife  Lines,  S.  A.  Sulentic. 

Wednetday  Evening 
De  Lamater-Ericason  Commemoration. 

Thwiday  Morning,  December  4 

THE    INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION    IN  RELATION  TO   PRESENT 
CONDITIONS 

The  Causes  op  Industkul  Unrest;  and  the  Remedy,  Frederick  P. 
Fish,  Cbairman,  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

Waob  Payment,  A.  L.  De  Leeuw. 

Ststehb  for  Mutual  Control  of  Industry,  William  L.  Leiserson,  form- 
erly Chief,  Daviaion  of  Labor  Administration,  Working  Conditions  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

What  may  we  Expect  of  Profit  Sharino  in  Industry?  Ralph  E.  Heil- 
man,  Dean,  School  of  Commerce,  Northwestern  University,  Chicago. 
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Thvnday  Afternoon 

BIHULTANEOUS  SESSIONS 
MACHINE   DESIGN   SESSION 

Reuabujtt  op  Matekialb  jlhd  Mechakibh  of  Fractuhes,  Cbsrles  de 
FreminviUe. 

Tests  on  Dredgino  Puufs  ubed  in  Inhi^r  Habbob  Navioation  Canal, 
Nbw  Oruianb,  W.  J.  White. 

A  Fkefectbd  HiOB-PRBsauBS  Rotabt  CoMi>RGBaoR,  C.  B.  Lord. 

TuRBo-CoHFREBsoB  CALCULATIONS,  A.  H.  Blaisdcll. 

A  New  Type  or  HTDRAtrLic-TuBsiNE  Runner,  Forrest  Nailer. 

power  machinery  session 

Ehergbnct  Fleet  Cobporation  Water-Tube  Bohjers  for  Wood  Sbips, 
F.  W.  Deaa  and  Henry  KreisiDger. 

Flow  or  Water  throuoh  Conobnseb  Tubes,  William  L.  DeBaufre  and 
MiltoD  C.  Stuart. 

Air  Pumps  for  Condeksino  Equipment,  Frank  R.  Wheeler. 

Thermal  CoNnucrivirv  op  Insulating  and  otber  Materials,  T.  8. 
Taylor. 

TEXTILE  SESSION 

The  Economical  Use  of  Steam  in  Textile  Plants,  George  H.  Perkins. 
Topical  Discussion  on  Teachinq  and  Traintno  Textile-Mill  Euplotxeb. 

Thursday  Evening 

Lecture  on  The  Future  of  Aviation,  by  Colonel  E.  A.  Deeds,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Lecture  on  Present  Development  op  the  Mhjtari  Airplane,  by 
Colonel  Thurman  H.  Bane,  Chief  of  Engiiieering  Division  of  Air  Service. 

Friday  Morning,  December  S 

SIMULTANEOUS  SESSIONS 
TRANSPORTATION   SESSION 

Scientific  Development  of  the  Steam  Locomotive,  John  E.  Muhlfeld. 
Motor-Transport   Vehicles   for   the    United    States  Armt,    John 

MACHINE  SHOP  SESSION 

Common  Errors  in  Desiqnino  and  Machining  Bearings,  C.  H.  Biei- 
baum. 

Lubrication  of  Ball  Bearings,  U.  R.  Trotter. 
Thread  Forms  for  Worms  and  Hobs,  B.  F.  Waterman, 
Illustrated  Talk  on  Electric  Arc  Weldino,  H,  L.  Unland. 
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GENERAL  SESSION 


Sloiv-Spbed  and  OrHER  Tests  of  Kmg8bi3»t  Th^bt  Bbabinob,  H.  A.  S. 
Howarth. 

Octaval  Notation  and  thb  Measuheubnt  or  Binaht  Inch  Fractions, 
Alfred  Watkins. 

Modern  Electric  Furnace  Phactticb  as  RbiiAtbd  to  Foundrhib  in 
Partioolah,  W.  E.  Moore. 

An  iNVEsnoATiON  of  Strains  in  the  Rollino  of  Mbtai.,  Alfred  Muaso. 

Friday  Afternoon 

CoONCIIi   MSGnNG. 
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A  SURVEY  OF  THE  SOCIETY'S  ORGANIZATION 

PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS   1919 

Br  MoBnuBS  E.  Coolbi,  Ann  Abboh,  Mich. 
Presideat  of  the  Society 

TT  iB  my  pleasant  duty  on  this  occasion  to  tell  you  something  of 
the  doings  of  the  Society  during  the  year  while  I  have  been  its 
Fiesident.  And  I  thought  you  would  also  be  interested  to  hear 
something  about  the  way  in  which  the  Society  does  its  work.  For 
most  of  you,  I  feel  certain  my  story  will  be  like  the  opening  chapters 
of  a  new  book.  It  will,  in  fact,  be  from  the  opening  chapters  of  an 
old  book,  familiar  to  you  in  appearance  but,  I  dare  say,  one  you  have 
scarcely  ever  opened.    I  mean  the  Year  Book  of  the  Society. 

First,  however,  let  me  tell  you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  the 
year  and  how  much  I  appreciate  the  honor  you  conferred  on  me 
when  you  entrusted  me  with  the  responsibilties  of  administerii^ 
the  affairs  of  the  Society.  It  is  truly  a  great  responsibility  and 
growing  greater  with  each  year's  growth  of  the  Society  —  growth 
both  in  its  membership  and  in  its  activities. 

I  remember  well  those  first  years,  back  in  the  early  eighties 
when  our  members  were  only  a  few  hundred,  and  our  activities 
confined  principally  to  two  meetings,  one  in  the  spring,  the  other 
in  the  winter.  The  contributions  were  chiefly  the  papers  read  at 
the  two  meetings  and  the  discussion  they  provoked.  Today  there 
are  over  12,000  members,  72  committees  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  Society,  17  committees  representing  the  Society  or  other  organ- 
izations, 31  loca]  sections,  and  47  student  branches,  These  are 
directed  by  a  Council  of  22  members  assisted  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  six  Standing  Committees  of  Administration  and  a  paid  Secretary 
with  76  assistants.  Thus  has  the  Society  grown  in  the  39  years 
since  it  was  organized  in  1380. 

The  machinery  of  this  great  national  society  ia  really  somewhat 
complicated.    I  assume  that  you  are  as  ignorant  of  it  as  I  was  when 
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I  took  my  place  at  the  throttle  valve.  Ah!  happy  thoughtl  How 
easy  to  explain  when  the  right  analc^y  comes  to  one.  As  you  know 
a  throttle  valve  has  two  functions,  one  to  start,  the  other  to  stop. 
At  first  I  thought  its  most  important  fimction  had  to  do  with  start- 
ing. But  then  I  was  guileless.  I  did  not  know  my  colleagues  on 
the  Council.  Throttle  valve  is  just  the  r^ht  word.  How  many 
times  we  would  in  our  discussions  have  settled  the  affairs  of  the  Na- 
tion had  something  gone  wrong  with  the  stopping  function  of  that 
throttle  valve;  but  as  it  happened  the  valve  never  got  out  of  order; 
only  individuals  got  "out  of  order." 

Probably  only  a  few  of  you  know  what  the  Council  is.  I  need 
not  hesitate  to  speak  openly  and  with  freedom,  as  knowing  me 
as  well  as  they  do,  it  would  not  have  surprised  me  had  there  been 
not  a  single  member  of  the  Council  present  here  this  evening.  The 
fact  that  a  number  are  present  is  evidence  of  the  discipline  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected;  or  it  may  be  evidence  of  the  poasessioit 
of  a  conscience  still  active  in  pointing  the  way  of  duty.  But  let  that 
pass.  The  Council  is  composed  of  the  President,  six  Vice-Presidents, 
nine  Managers,  the  Treasurer,  and  five  Fast-Preaidents.  They  are 
a  fairly  quiet  and  orderly,  not  to  say,  modest  lot  of  men  —  starting 
with  the  President  at  the  top.  But  those  past-presidents  at  the 
bottom!  What  shall  I  say  of  those  past-presidents?  And  to  think 
that  I,  too,  shall  so  soon  graduate  and  become  one  of  them.  But 
so  runs  the  machinery  of  the  Society.  The  last  five  presidents  have 
a  place  on  the  Council.  Thus  each  president  has  five  years  in  which 
to  make  amends  for  any  bad  judgment  he  may  have  exercised  during 
his  one  year  of  being  first  in  responsitulity.  While  these  22  men  do 
all  the  voting,  they  do  not  do  all  the  talking.  There  are  the  six 
chairmen  of  Standing  Committees  to  be  reckoned  with  on  the  floor 
in  debate.  That  makes  28.  But  that  is  not  all  —  far  from  it. 
There  is  also  the  Secretary.  He  is  a  spouting  fountain  —  of  ideas 
for  advajicing  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  the  watchdog  of  its 
activities.  No  one  of  you  knows  how  great  is  his  responsibility  to 
keep  the  President  functioning  properly.  The  Treasurer  of  the 
Society  is  the  only  member  of  the  Council  who  sits  tight  and  says 
nothing. 

Now  that  I  have  paid  my  respects  to  these  gentlemen,  my  most 
inmiediate  colleagues,  let  me  say  of  them  that  it  has  been  a  rare 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  such  men  in  the  great  work  of  the 
Society.  It  is  no  mere  honor  as  some  have  thought,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Council.    It  means  hard  and  conscientious  work  and  vast 
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quantities  of  it.  If  you  could  see  these  gentlemen  sitting  long  hours 
around  the  Council  Board,  sometimeB  two  full  days  at  a  time,  you 
would  realize  what  good  servants  of  the  Society  they  are.  And  let 
me  tell  you  that  were  it  more  generally  known  how  like  horses  these 
men  have  to  work  there  would  be  fewer  candidates,  when  the  nomi- 
nations for  officers  of  the  Society  are  made.  The  Council  has  held 
in  all,  during  the  past  year,  eleven  meetings,  one  of  them  in  Fitts- 
buigh,  two  in  Detroit  and  one  in  Indianapolis. 

To  my  colleagues  of  the  Executive  Committee  I  would  pay 
special  tribute.  They  have  been  ever  faithful  in  responding  to 
calls  for  some  emergency  action.  And  many  times  I  fear  they 
have  thereby  been  greatly  inconvenienced.  I  was  told  I  must 
choose  nearby  men  in  order  to  get  them  together,  and  even  then 
I  would  rarely  have  a  quorum.  But  I  wanted  to  go  afield  a  bit 
in  my  selections  for  the  Executive  Committee  and  bethought  me  of 
a  -way  to  break  down  tradition.  So  I  invited  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  meet  me  at  dinner.  It  worked  like  a  charm.  Not  a  man 
was  absent.  And  at  none  of  the  many  meetings  we  have  held  has 
there  ever  lacked  a  quorum.  My  heart  goes  out  in  gratitude  to 
those  loyal  men  who  have  bo  wholeheartedly  helped  the  President 
over  so  many  difiicult  places. 

Next  in  our  administration  machinery  come  the  six  Standing 
Committees  of  Administration  —  Finance,  Meetings  and  Prc^ram, 
Publication  and  Papers,  Membership,  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
and  Local  Sections.  I  do  not  quite  know  how  to  tell  you  of  my 
appreciation  of  the  thirty  men  on  these  six  committees.  The  amount 
of  time  and  energy  they  give  to  the  Society's  work  is  enormous  — 
appalling  I  nearly  said,  but  that  word  refers  to  the  President  who 
must  keep  in  touch  with  their  several  activities.  The  Society 
should  know  and  appreciate  the  great  care  required  and  given  so 
splendidly  by  the  groups  of  five  gentlemen  composing  each  of  our 
six  standing  committees  of  administration. 

To  aid  in  its  work,  the  Meetings  and  Program  Committee  is 
assisted  by  six  sub-committees,  each  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  securing  papers  and  preparing  programs  on  particular 
subjects  for  sessions  at  the  Annual  and  Spring  Meetings  of  the 
Society.  These  sub-committees  are  really  special  committees  in 
that  they  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  need  of 
new  subject  matter  for  presentation  at  the  Society's  meetings. 

Next  come  the  Standing  Committees  —  House,  Library,  Public 
Belations,    Research   and    Standardization.    The    Research    Com- 
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mittee  supervifies  all  research  activities,  collaborates  with  kindred 
committees  of  other  institutions  and  obtains  results  of  researches 
conducted  in  other  countries.  It  has  at  present  seven  sub-com- 
mittees which  are  really  special  committees,  each  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  some  particular  subject,  such  as  the  cutting  action 
of  machine  tools,  fuel  oils,  lubrication,  fluid  meters,  worm  ge&r- 
ing,  bearing  metals,  and  heat  transmission.  The  latter  acts  jointly 
with  a  similar  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating 
Engineers.  The  report  of  the  Research  Committee  by  its  Chair- 
man, Professor  Arthur  M.  Greene,  Jr.,  read  at  the  Detroit  meet- 
ing, merits  wide  attention.  It  deals  with  the  subject  comprehen- 
sively. 

The  Society  has  naturally  a  lai^  number  of  special  committees 
to  deal  with  particular  problems.  TTiese  are  formed  as  occasion 
demands  and  discharged  with  the  acceptance  of  their  reports.  Some 
of  them  are  appointed  annually  and  thus  become  standing  com- 
mittees for  the  year;  such  for  examples  as  the  Committee  on  Junior 
and  Student  Prizes.  Others  are  more  in  the  nature  of  permanent 
standing  committees,  such  as  the  Committee  on  Increase  of  Member- 
ship and  on  Student  Branches.  The  latter  is  now  called  Committee 
on  Relations  with  Colleges. 

During  the  past  year  this  Committee  on  Relations  with  Col- 
leges has,  under  the  direction  of  its  Acting  Chairman,  Past  Presi- 
dent Ira  N.  Hollis,  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Society's 
relations  with  educational  institutions  and  of  student  and  junior 
prizes.  The  report  of  this  committee  is  very  complete  and  well 
worth  attention.  It  is  the  result  of  much  hard  work  involving 
extended  correspondence  and  study  of  other  society  oi^anizations. 
The  Council  in  accepting  this  report  put  itself  on  record  as  favor- 
ing prizes  other  than  honorary  membership,  now  accorded  to  persons 
of  acknowledged  professional  eminence.  Life  membership,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  acquired  for  a  sum  of  money,  could  be  awarded  for 
the  best  contribution  to  mechanical  engineering  found  in  the  papers 
for  one  year;  Junior  and  Student  Prizes,  for  papers  of  exceptional 
merit;  a  medal,  for  notable  invention  or  some  striking  improvement 
in  connection  with  the  industries;  honorable  or  special  mention, 
for  cons[»cuou3  contributions  to  engineering  either  of  a  practical 
nature  or  in  literatm%;  scholarships  or  fellowshipa,  for  exceptional 
attainments  in  college  work;  a  medal  or  special  mention,  for 
exceptional  achievement  by  Junior  and  Student  members. 

Rear  Admiral  George  W.  Melville  left  a  bequest  of  $1,000  to 
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the  Society  for  the  award  annually  of  a  medal  for  the  best  thesis 
on  mechanical  engineering;  and  another  gentlenum  has  this  year 
made  a  Bimilar  contribution.  The  Society  allowed  him  $1500  for 
expenses  to  France  as  the  Society's  official  representative  at  the 
Franco-American  Congress  but  he  paid  his  own  expenses  and  added 
of  his  own  money  (1000,  making  his  contribution  $2500.  I  refer 
to  Past-President  Charles  T.  Main. 

The  National  Societies  can  well  afford  to  further  their  relations 
with  colleges.  It  is  impossible  to  do  too  much  toward  helping  to 
shape  the  ideals  and  ambitions  of  the  youth  of  our  country  who 
are  soon  to  take  our  places  in  the  engineering  world.  The  colleges 
would  welcome  the  counsel  of  men  in  actual  contact  with  the  world's 
affairs.  These  engineers  are  giving  httle  attention,  or  none  at  all, 
to  the  preliminary  traming  of  the  young  men  they  take  on  their 
stafFs  as  assistants.  They  are,  or  should  be,  vitally  interested; 
and  they  could  if  they  would,  be  of  great  help  in  shaping  the  curri- 
cula of  engineering  collies.  Whatever  the  practicing  engineer  may 
think  of  his  brother  the  professor-engineer  —  and  his  thoughts  are, 
I  fear,  sometimes  none  .too  flattering  —  he  must  not  confuse  bis 
brothers  with  clairvoyants.  While  college  professors  may  be  con- 
ceded to  have  wonderful  imaginations,  they  stop  short  of  being 
occult.  The  advice  of  the  practicing  engineer  would  be  eagerly 
welcomed.  If  he  thinks  of  us  of  the  near-cloth  as  being  diviners, 
let  him  at  least  show  his  hand  to  be  read. 

It  cannot  be  said  in  these  days  that  the  college  man  works  for 
money.  His  real  compensation  comes  from  the  success  of  his  stu- 
dents after  they  leave  college  and  enter  the  practical  world.  Their 
training  must  still,  and  for  several  years,  be  in  progress.  Their 
teachers  only  are  different.  If  we  are  to  achieve  greatest  success 
in  our  profession  of  engineering,  that  is,  have  it  stand  at  the  fore- 
front in  world  affairs,  you  to  whom  are  turned  over  the  yotmg  men 
from  our  colleges  must  do  your  part.  When  you  realize  what  your 
part  is,  you  will  be  both  willing  and  anxious  to  help  the  college 
man  in  his  part  of  the  work.  The  four  years  in  college  should  not 
be  separated,  as  by  a  wall,  from  the  years  which  follow.  There 
should  in  those  after  years  be  the  same  inspiration  to  hif^  ideals 
of  life  —  those  quite  afiart  from  money.  Our  country  —  the  whole 
world,  never  needed  high  ideals  more  than  it  does  today. 

But  let  me  get  on  with  my  description  of  the  Society's  ma- 
chinery. The  Boiler  Code  Committee  with  its  five  sub-commit- 
tees, still  occupies  a  front  seat  in  the  Society's  activities.    The 
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fact  that  our  Boiler  Code  has  been  incorporated  in  the  laws  of  thir* 
teen  states  and  eeveu  municipalitieB,  is  a  source  of  great  satisfactiou 
and  pride.  It  indicates  a  good  work,  well  done.  The  Boiler  Code 
8ub-committee  on  Railway  locomotive  Boilers  is  very  active.  The 
railroads  themselves,  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, have  now  sought  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  in  this  work. 

The  Committee  on  Power  Teat  Codes,  reorganized  in  1918  with 
18  sub-committees,  is  a  bee-hive  of  industry,  and  bids  fair  to  rival 
the  Boiler  Code  Committee  for  the  Society's  favor.  Some  of  its 
sub-committees  have  already  practically  completed  their  work 
and  submitted  reports.  Another  year  ^ould  get  the  important 
work  of  this  committee  well  on  towards  completion. 

ProgKBS  in  various  d^rees  is  being  made  by  other  speoal 
committees.  The  Committees  on  Standardization  of  Feedwater 
Heaters,  Shafting,  Steel  Roller  Chains,  have  sM  reported  progress. 
The  Committee  on  Protection  of  Industrial  Workers  has  recently 
completed  jointly  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards, 
an  elevator  code  in  which  the  Safety  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  participated.  The  special  Screw 
Threads  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Flanges  and  Pipe  Fit- 
tings have  been  active.  An  international  convention  was  recently 
called  to  meet  in  Paris  to  adopt  a  standard  for  pipe  threads.  This 
Society's  official  delegate  is  M.  Laurence  V.  Benet,  who  resides  in 
Paris;  and  to  assist  M.  Benet  technical  advisors  have  been  appointed 
from  the  Society's  membership  in  various  American  industries 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pipe  and  fittings. 

It  will  interest  you  to  learn  that  standardization  in  general  has 
recently  taken  a  distinct  step  forward.  The  American  Engineer^ 
ing  Standards  Committee  is  now,  after  being  for  several  months 
the  subject  of  active  debate,  an  accomplished  fact.  While  it  is 
recognised  that  there  are  still  several  changes  that  could  well  be 
incorporated  in  its  Constitution,  it  was  considered  better  to  get 
started  and  let  experience  determine  the  eicact  nature  of  those  changes. 
The  Committee  starts  off  with  representatives  from  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers,  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  and  from  the  Goverrunent 
Departments  of  War,  Navy  and  Commerce.  The  constitution 
provides  for  admitting  to  membership  oa  the  Committee,  repre- 
sentatives from  other  societies  and  associations.    This  Comimttee 
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does  not  create  standards.  That  work  is  left  to  be  done  as  now,  by 
bodies  especially  interested  in  some  particular  standard.  But  the 
Committee  gives  its  stamp  of  approval  and  serves  as  the  medium 
through  which  standards  are  passed  out  to  the  world.  One  of  the 
most,  useful  functions  of  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Com- 
mittee will  be  to  cooperate  with  similar  bodies  in  other  countries 
in  the  formation  of  international  standards;  for  instance,  with  the 
industries  of  Great  Britain  through  the  British  Engineering  Staiid> 
ards  Association.  When  this  Committee  is  functioning  completely, 
such  matters  as  the  coming  meeting  in  Paris,  of  the  Commiaaion  od 
an  International  Standard  for  Pipe  Threads,  would  be  handled  by 
the  American  Engine  ring  Standards  Committee. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
President  Main,  after  delivering  his  address,  fled  the  countiy.  I 
did  not  at  £rst  know  the  reason  for  his  precipitate  baste.  I  ooutd 
scarcely  imagine  that  it  was  because  of  the  things  he  said  in  his 
address,  although  I  now  know  that  the  President  can  say  and  do 
things  amply  justifyinj;  him  in  seeking  safety.  It  was,  however, 
an  honorable  mission  that  called  him  away.  He  went  abroad  as 
this  Society's  representative  on  a  Committee  of  the  four  Founder 
Societies  which  was  invited  by  the  Soci4t€  dcs  Ingeneurs  CHvils 
and  the  Conmiittee  of  the  French  Engineers  Congress,  with  the 
official  approval  of  the  French  Minister  of  Armament,  Public  Works 
and  Commerce,  to  study  with  French  Engineers  the  rehabilitation 
of  France  after  the  war.  Out  of  the  service  rendered  by  this  Com- 
mittee has  come  about  the  appointment  of  a  Franco-American  Com- 
mittee in  which  this  Society  is  represented  by  Charles  T.  Main  and 
George  W.  Fuller. 

Other  exchanges  of  international  courtesies  that  have  afforded 
us  satisfaction  and  pleasure  during  the  year  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Ottawa  meeting  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada 
in  February  and  the  Detroit  meeting  of  this  Society  in  June.  Past- 
President  HoUis  went  to  Ottawa  as  our  special  representative  and 
Fraser  S.  Keith,  Secretary  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada, 
came  to  Detroit  as  special  representative  of  the  Institute. 

The  James  Watt  Centenary  celebration  was  held  in  England 
on  September  16th,  1919.  In  response  to  an  invitation  to  partici- 
pate, this  Society  sent  as  1  onorary  Vice-Presidents  Messrs.  J.  Wilfrid 
Harris,  Harry  F.  L.  Orcutt,  R.  Sanford  Riley,  and  Wilson  E.  Sy- 
mondg. 

This  Society  has  had  the  fleasure  of  participating  in  extending 
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importance  in  the  Society,  and  should  be  well  cared  for.  When  it 
is  of  high  order  great  credit  comes  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
and  to  the  Society.  It  is  the  good  work  done  by  its  members  that 
enables  the  Society  to  occupy  and  hold  its  high  place  in  the  world. 
The  honor  of  the  Society  is  the  honor  of  its  members.  The  Society 
can  give  back  only  what  its  members  put  in  both  in  kind  and  in 
quantity. 

Of  equal  importance  to  that  of  Local  Sections,  if  not  greater, 
is  the  Society's  publications.  It  is  through  them  that  the  Society 
gives  back  to  its  members  what  they  contribute  in  money  and  in 
work.  Its  journal  has  been  rechristened  and  is  now  called  Mechan- 
ical Enginbekinq.  It  is  the  medium  through  which  the  member- 
ship at  large  can  keep  in  touch  with  all  Society  activities,  and  become 
promptly  informed  on  important  engineering  topics  discussed  at  the 
annual  and  spring  meetings  and  at  the  Sections'  meetings  through- 
out the  country.  During  the  year  the  Society  has  acquired  the  owner- 
ship of  "Ei^ineering  Index"  which  it  has  greatly  enlarged,  and  in 
which  now  appear  regularly  reviews  or  titles  of  articles  from  over 
eleven  hundred  periodicals  properly  classified  and  indexed.  The 
Council  has  recently  authorized  an  increase  in  the  scope  of  the  journal 
80  that  it  can  be  of  still  greater  service  to  the  membership. 

With  the  desire  to  take  part  in  and  help  solve,  so  far  as  it  could 
properly,  the  industrial  troubles  of  the  country,  the  Council  early 
in  the  year  directed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  seven  to 
iovest^te  and  report  on  the  feasibility  of  the  Society  actively 
participating  in  industrial  questions.  This  committee  made  its 
report  in  February,  advising  that  inasmuch  as  the  constitution  of 
the  Society  set  forth  as  its  object  "to  promote  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
connected  with  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Construction"  it  was 
inexpedient  to  take  any  active  part  as  a  society  in  industrial  matters; 
but  that  it  was  highly  important  that  the  members  as  individuals 
or  in  their  business  capacity,  should  take  such  part  as  they  could. 

Believing  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  membership  to  recave 
the  results  of  investigations  of  industrial  conditions  the  Council 
in  April  authorized  affiliation  with  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  and  appointed  a  representative  on  the  Board.  The 
propriety  of  the  Society  holding  such  relations  being  later  ques- 
tioned the  Council  in  October  directed  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  report  on  the  question  of  retaining  our  membership.  This 
Committee,  while  unanimously  commending  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
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Society  should  not  hold  membership  in  any  other  society  or  or- 
ganisation. The  Council,  therefore,  withdrew  from  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  at  its  November  meeting  held  on 
December  1. 

By  far  the  most  important  work  of  the  Society  during  the  year 
has  been  that  of  its  Committee  on  Aims  and  Organization.  Inas- 
much as  the  report  of  this  Committee  has  been  sent  out  to  the  mem- 
bership and  is  to  be  discussed  and  disposed  of  at  this  annual  meet- 
ing, I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary,  or  even  proper  to  do  more  than 
call  your  attention  to  it  and  to  urge  you  to  take  part  in  its  con- 
sideration when  presented.  Suffice  to  say  that  certain  recommenda- 
tions of  the  conmiittee  have  already  had  the  attention  of  the  Council 
since  they  were  favorably  considered  by  the  Society  at  its  spring 
meeting  in  Detroit.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  development  of 
Local  Sections,  the  encouragement  of  Professional  Sections  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  Society's  journal,  Mechanical 
Engineebino.  We  are  all  most  appreciative  of  the  work  of  this 
Conmiittee.  Theirs  was  a  hard  task,  and  while  they  would  have 
welcomed  an  opportunity  to  carry  their  work  further  and  perfect 
it,  the  Council  thought  that  the  Society  would  do  well  if  it  ^reed 
upon  and  adopted  even  a  few  of  the  large  number  of  recommendations 
made. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  our  Committee  on  Aims 
and  Organization  was  its  codperation  with  similar  committees  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  A  joint  committee  of  these  four  founder 
societies  has  held  several  meetii^  to  consider  and  agree  upon  cer- 
tain fundamental  things  as  the  basis  for  closer  cooperation  in  the 
future.  Without  in  any  way  sacrificing  their  identity  and  purpose, 
and  leaving  the  chief  aim  of  each  to  be  pursued  independently,  it 
has  been  agreed  that  a  comprehensive  national  organization  or 
coimcil  of  engineers  should  be  created  to  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  loca],  state  and  regional  societies.  Further,  that  this  organ- 
ization be  so  framed  as  to  include  aUied  technical  societies;  and  that 
codperation  of  these  several  bodies  in  technical  activities,  and  affilia- 
tions of  local  organisation  for  general  pubhc  service  and  welfare  work 
be  encouraged.  This  joint  committee  also  recommends  that  the 
bill  to  create  a  National  Department  of  Public  Works  receive  the 
active  support  of  all  engineers. 

Every  thoughtful  engineer  will    rect^nise  the  importance  of 
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these  recommendatioiiB.  The  engineer  has  in  the  past  been  too 
much  of  an  individualist.  He  is  at  heart  an  idealist.  He  lives  in 
the  things  he  creates,  and  often  his  chief  reward  is  the  satisfaction 
he  enjoys  from  work  well  done  rather  than  pecuniary.  It  is  a  splendid 
quaUty  of  heart  and  mind  that  enshrines  the  engineer.  It  harks 
back  to  those  earlier  days  when  respect  for  one's  achievements  and 
personal  character  measured  success  rather  than  the  dollars  amassed. 
But  to  keep  one's  place  in  these  modem  days  requires  that  the  game 
be  played  in  accordance  with  prevailing  rules.  Thus  the  engineer 
must  perforce  conform  to  these  rules  if  he  would  exert  his  fullest  in- 
fluence. It  is  oi^anised  rather  than  individual  eEFort  that  gets  ahead 
today.  Only  the  individual  who  can  direct  and  control  organized 
effort  stands  out  as  an  individual.  He  is  the  general  in  command  of 
forces. 

The  one  criticism  of  the  engineering  profession,  as  I  see  it,  is 
that  there  are  too  few  generals.  The  positions  of  high  command 
too  often  go  to  others  who  are  rarely  themselves  engineers  but  who 
constantly  make  use  of  engineers  in  framing  and  executing  their 
plans.  That  is  to  say,  the  engineer,  while  he  has  the  knowledge 
and  skill  required  to  plan  and  build  structures  utilizing  Nature's 
material  forces  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  has  apparently  given 
but  httle  indication  that  he  possesses  the  knowledge  and  skiU  re- 
quired to  handle  human  forces  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It  would 
appear  that  that  kind  of  leadership  does  not  appeal  to  the  engineer. 
He  has  made  the  instrument,  even  composed  the  music,  which  others 
have  played  to  sway  the  multitude.  In  short,  the  engineer,  if  he 
has  the  qualities  for  leadership,  has  not  been  leading,  except  in  his 
own  field  and  amongst  his  own  kind  where  of  course  he  stands  pre- 
eminent. 

The  world  today  needs  a  Moses  to  lead  it  out  of  the  Wilderness. 
Moses  must  have  been  an  engineer.  That  job  of  his  in  the  Red 
Sea  would  indicate  that  he  was  an  hydraulic  engineer.  Can  the 
engineering  profession  aspire  to  such  leadership  as  is  today  needed? 
No  one  knows.  We  think  it  can.  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
engineer  has  not  been  thought  of  in  that  connection.  Why?  Simply 
because  he  has  in  the  past  taken  so  little  part  in  pubic  afTairs  out- 
side his  profession.  Here  then  lies  the  opportunity,  the  first  step 
being  to  organize  nationally  and  do  the  things  recommended  by  our 
Joint  Coamiittee  of  the  four  national  engineering  societies. 

One  of  the  things  recommended  is  the  active  support  of  the 
bill  in  Congress  to  create  a  National  Department  of  Public  Works. 
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Such  a  department  would  at  once  brii^  the  engineeriug  profeasion 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  is  such  a  normal  and  proper  move 
that  one  would  think  it  would  cany  itself.  But  it  will  not.  You 
can  be  sure  of  that.  It  is  forty  years  since  the  effort  to  secure  such 
a  department  was  first  made.  It  failed  as  have  all  subsequent 
efforts  for  want  of  being  properly  pushed.  And  who  is  to  push? 
You,  gentlemen  of  the  engineering  profession.  Not  one,  nor  a  few, 
but  all  of  you  and  all  together,  and  at  this  particular  time. 

I  am  now  come  to  near  the  end  of  what  I  bad  in  mind  to  say 
to  you.  There  are  other  things  that  shotild  be  added  to  make  my 
story  of  the  year's  doings  complete.  But  something  must  be  left 
for  my  successor  in  office  to  say  next  year.  A  president's  address 
is  not,  I  fear,  the  best  medium  of  conveyii^  a  message  to  the  multi- 
tude. It  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  an  embalming  process  of 
ideas.  It  will  find  its  mausoleum  in  the  Transactions.  Some 
thousands  of  years  hence  it  will  be  discovered,  and  the  world  of  that 
day  will  comment  on  it  much  as  we  now  do  on  the  papyrus  from  the 
tombs  of  E^ypt.  But  I  have  had  great  pleasure,  notwithstanding, 
in  preparing  my  address. 

Our  worthy  editor  has  for  several  weeks  been  keen  to  discover 
the  title  of  my  address.  He  was  somewhat  perturbed  when  I  in- 
formed him  that  there  was  to  be  no  title;  that  I  proposed  to  be 
free,  up  to  the  last  moment  to  write  what  I  pleased.  The  fact  that 
I  have  succeeded  in  eluding  him  I  consider  some  accomplishment, 
as  you  would  agree  did  you  know  him  as  well  as  I  do. 

And  now  my  adieus.  It  has  been  for  me  a  happy  year.  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  yoiu*  confidence,  and  your  good  will.  It  has 
brought  forth  the  best  that  is  in  me.  While  I  have  many  times 
failed  to  measure  up  to  what  I  consider  a  proper  specification  for 
a  president  of  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  I  have  stretched  myself  to  the 
utmost  in  an  effort  to  render  all  the  service  of  which  I  was  capable. 
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No.  1711 

STEAM  USE  IN  TEXTILE  PROCESSES 

Bt  Georoe  H.  Perkinb,'  Boston,  Mass. 
Member  of  the  Society 

Tkt  foUowirm  paper,  praeiUt  UMei  of  comparative  Jigaret  $howing  the 
importance  oj  the  u*e  of  9lMm  for  the  manvfaetvring  proattu  in  th«  (exli'le 
irtdwtry.  Arudytea  are  given  of  the  vaHoui  UM«  to  lehich  ateam  ia  put  and  tug- 
gettiona  an  made  for  reaeareh  and  improuerrual  of  economy. 

'T'HE  collective  textile  industries  of  the  United  States  consume 
9,()62,600  tons  of  coal  annually  and  require  for  their  operation 
a  total  primary  power  of  2,495,000  hp.  of  which  66.8  per  cent,  or 
1,66>'>,900  hp.,  ia  developed  by  steam  prime  movers. 

2  Tables  1  and  2  give  figures  compiled  from  the  United  States 
Census  of  Manufactures  for  1914,  showing  the  distribution  of  coal 
and  primary  power  to  the  seven  principal  manufacturing  groups 
included  in  the  textile  industry.  These  figures  serve  to  emphasize 
the  magnitude  of  the  steam  requirements  of  this  industry,  which 
are  to  be  considered  in  this  paper  with  particular  reference  to  the 
heat  demands  of  textile  processes. 

BBLATIVE   ECONOUT    OP  TEXTILE  INUUSTRIES 

3  The  relative  fuel  economy  of  the  different  textile  groups  is 
shown  in  Table  3,  derived  from  data  given  in  Tables  1  and  2. 
The  items  are  listed  in  the  order  of  comparative  performance  as 
figured  on  a  common  basis  of  power  production  and  show  clearly 
the  effect  on  the  over-all  economy  of  the  extensive  use  of  steam  in 
the  various  processes  of  manufacture. 

4  The  cotton  goods  and  cordage  groups  rank  first,  owing  to 
their  small  demands  for  process  steam.  The  relatively  good 
economy  shown  by  the  woolen  and  worsted  group  may  be  attri- 
buted to  a  more  general  utilization  of  exhaust  steam  in  processes  and 

I  Congulting  Engineer,  34  Batterymarch  St. 

PreseDted  at  the  Annu&l  Meeting,  December  1919,  of  The  American 
SociXTT  or  ilixcoAsiQki.  Enqinebbs.    - 
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the  better  balance  usually  existiog  between  the  Hteam  demands  of 
prime  movers  and  processes. 
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17.7 

13.1 
0,5 

358.1 
14.2 

Per  C«it  ot  Totid 

100 

0 

88 

8 

0,8 

5  The  dyeing  and  gnishing  group  has  a  comparatively  small 
power  demand  and  a  most  extensive  use  for  process  steam.  The 
relation  of  coal  to  power  in  the  silk  goods  group  appears  out  of  pro- 
portion in  comparison  with  the  other  industries  and  must  be  attri- 
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buted,  Id  part,  to  the  wasteful  use  of  steam  and  a  more  extensive  use 
of  the  lower  grades  of  fuel. 

6  The  validity  of  the  results  given  in  Table  3  may  beat  be 
shown  by  dting  a  nimiber  of  specific  examples  of  individual  plants 
of  different  types,  giving  the  actual  fuel  consumption  and  power 
production.  Tbia  is  shown  in  Table  4.  These  figures  check  well 
with  the  average  for  the  respective  groups  as  given  in  Table  3. 


TABLE  3    COMPARATIVE  FUEL  ECONOMY  OF  THE  TEXTILE   INDUSTRIES 


I«l(iirt>y 

EquivalHit 

1000  t™ 
of20001b.> 

Far  Cent 
of 

Totnl 

Stcun 
Power 
1000 
Hp. 

Par  Cent 
o(Tot*l 
PrimuT 

Pown 

Tom 
P.r 
Hp. 

Pet 

Lb. 

Per 

Hp. 

PwHr.> 

Good. 

40.8 

03.7 

3.00 

CordM".  Jute.  TwiM  mad 

WoolM.,  WonUd  ud  Felt 
Eodayud  Knit  Good!.. 

Cupeti  ud  Riio 

I>)r<dcisUldFiDU>UMl.... 

60! 

; 

t 

2SS 
29 

M 

87 
B5 

6 

9 
12 

M 

08 
SO 

fi 
10 

20 
06 
36 
00 

TotJ 

9«6Z,8 

100.0 

1885.9 

88.8 

.„ 

,« 

ACTUAL  ECONOMY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  PLANTS 


KindofPluit 

ToUICwd 
Ton. 

Fotol  Stuun  Pow« 
Hp. 

Co»1  Pbt  Hp. 
PsrYMi 

CotlOB  BOOd.,  no  dyrin. 

Cotlon  foodi.  with  dyeini 

Jutscoodi 

13 

e 

000 
400 
MO 

800 
200 

2.800 
ZfiOO 
2,200 

270 
800 
4.000 

3.76 

4.28 

rUEL   PER   UNIT   OF   PRODDCT 
7     It  is  still  the  practice  in  many  textile  plants  to  compare  the 
total  weight  of  coal  burned  with  the  weight  of  yardage  of  goods 
processed  or  produced.     Such  ratios  are  at  best  only  rough  measures 
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of  the  actual  economy  and  are  subject  to  wide  variations,  with 
fluctuations  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  product,  grade  of  coal, 
etc.  Aa  a  matter  of  interest  only,  the  following  ^ves  the  averse 
range  of  these  ratios  for  a  number  of  the  industries: 

Induatiy  Coftl  Per  Unit  of  Product 

Cotton  goods 2  to  2.25  lb.  per  tb.  of  cloth  produced. 

Jute  gooda 1  to  1.25  tb.  per  lb.  product. 

Woolen  goods 6  to  7      lb.  per  lb.  of  cloth  finished. 

Worsted  yarns 3  to  3.25  lb.  per  lb.  of  yam  produced. 

Wool  scouring  and  combing. .  O.S  to  1,2  lb.  per  lb.  of  grease  wool  proceteed. 

Bleaching  and  finishing 0.8  to  1.3  lb.  per  lb.  of  goods  processed. 

Print  works 2.5  to  3      lb.  per  lb.  of  goods  processed. 

COAL   USED   BY   FROCESBES 

8  The  approximate  proportion  of  the  total  coal  which  is  used 
by  the  processes  in  this  industry  is  given  in  Table  5. 

9  These  figures  are  based  on  data  obtained  from  the  analysis 
of  representive  plants.  While  the  requirements  of  individual  mills 
in  the  same  group  will  vary  according  to  local  conditions,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  figures  presented  are  conservative  and  will  serve  the 
present  purposes, 

TABLE  5    PflOPORTION  OF  TOTAL  COAL  USED  BY  PROCESSES 


iDduatry 

Total  Coml 

(1000  Ton.) 

F>rC«it 
U»dby 
Proa»i»> 

Co^uMdbr 
p™™« 

(1000  Tom) 

toDnodi 

3.047.7 
297.1 

l,BSe.2 
602A 

2es.t 

1,387.2 
1.303. B 

9.fl«2.fl 

t 
60 

eo 

60 

39.8 

MB" 

17 

i,3oa 

301 
LOW 

TotMi 

6 

T  !(»«  and  ilso  undit  lo 


IMPORTANCE   OF   HEAT  APPLICATIONS 

10  Tlie  foregoing  facts  emphasize  in  general  terms  the  import- 
ance of  the  problems  of  heat  apphcation  to  textile  processes.  These 
problems  warrant  far  greater  attention  than  they  have  yet  received, 
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both  from  the  standpoiot  of  production  efficiency  and  from  the 
consideration  of  fuel  economy.  But  little  progress  has  been  made 
along  either  line  in  comparison  with  the  marked  advances  in  the  art 
of  generating  steam  and  power. 

11  Many  textile  power  plants  are  "saving  at  the  spigot  and 
wasting  at  the  bung"  and  the  average  dye-house,  bleachery  or  print- 
works is  usually  considered  a  necessary  evil  to  be  endured  up  to 
the  limit  of  the  boiler  capacity  of  the  plant.  While  production 
efficiency  must,  be  considered  as  of  the  first  importance,  the  present 
fuel  situation  demands  rigid  conservation  in  the  use  of  both  coal 
and  steam. 

EFFECTS  OP  HEAT  ON  TEXTILE  MATEHIAl^ 

12  The  purposes  for  which  heat  is  applied  to  t«xtile  materials 
in  process  are  numerous  and  varied  and  only  the  principal  ones  will 
be  summarized  as  follows: 


Scouring 

Wool 

CarboniKing 

Wools  and  shoddies 

Combing 

Worsted  wools 

Dyeing 

All  materials 

Kier  Boiling 

Cotton  goods 

Drying 

Tenteiing 
Stcftming 
Soaping 

Cotton      and      worsted 

goods 

Woolen,     worsted      and 

print  goods 

Print    and    dyed    goods 

Ageing 
Washing 

Print    and    dyed    goods 
Woolen      and      worsted 
goods 

Pressing 
Calendering 

Woolen      and      worsted 

good. 

Cotton  goods 

Purpose  or  Effect  of  Heat 
To  assist  the  action  of  the  soap 
and  alkali. 

To  free  the  add  from  moisture 
to  permit  carbonization. 
To    facilitate    drawing    throi^h 
the  pins. 

To    assist    the    fixation    of    dye- 
To    assist    action    of    liquor    in 
softening  impurities. 
Evaporation  and  removal  of  mois' 

To    dry    goods    under    tension 

retaining  width. 

To    shrink,    remove    glaze    and 

to  set  fabrics  and  ci^rs. 

Warm    water    removes    surplus 

color    and    improves   appearance. 

To  set  or  develop  colors. 

Warm    water    removes    oil    and 

soap   applied   in    previous   proo- 


worsted    With    pressure,    flattens   surface 
for  finish  effect. 

With  pressure  and  friction,  assists 
in  producing  luster. 
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CLASBIFTCA.TION  OF  FBINCIFAL  HEAT-USINO  PB0CE68ES 
Application  Machinee  of  Similar  Use 

Direct  contact  of  ma-    Steamers  for  woolen  goods,  print  goods,  etc. 
terials    with    steam    or    Ageing  machines  for  print  and  dyed  goods 
water  vapor  Yam  conditioning  machines 

Direct  contact  of  ma-    Woisted  comb  ateam  cbesta 
teriak  with  heated  sui-    Worsted  back  washen 
faces       for       warming    PUt«  preasee  for  woolen  goods 
stock,  pressing,  polish-    Rotary  pressee  for  woolen  goods 
ing,  drying,  eic.  SlasherB  and  dreaaers 

Cylinder  and  con  dryers 

Calenders  for  cotton  goods 

Polishers  for  twine,  thread,  etc. 
Drying     of     materials    Hot  air  slashers  and  dressers 
witJi  air  heated  by  di-    Cotton  and  wool  stock  dryers 
rect  or  indirect   radia-    Carbonising  dryers 
tion  Cloth  dryers 

Shrinking  dryers 

Tenter  frames 

Dry  rooms  tor  yam 

Back  washer  dryers 
Direct  use  of  steam  for    Dye  tubs  and  dyeing  machines 
boiling       or       heating    Scom'ing  bowls  for  wool 
liquids     and     use     of    Bleaching  kiers 
warm  water  Cloth  washers 

Crabbing  machines 

Starch  and  size  cooking 

Sospets 
Indirect    use    of   steam     Bleaching  kiers  with  closed   heatera  and   circulating 
for  heating  liquids  pumps. 

Jacketed  kettles  for  size,  starch  or  dyestuffs.    Tubs 

and  dyeing  machines  with  closed  submerged  coils. 

Preheating  of  hquida  for  process  or  storage  by  closed 

beaters. 

13  The  direct  or  indirect  heating  of  rooms  containing  processes 
requiring  careful  temperature  and  humidity  control  may  also  be 
mentioned  under  the  general  heading. 

rACroHS  AFFECTING  PRODUCTION  AND  BCONOMT 

14  Some  of  the  various  conditions  commonly  found,  which 
affect  either  production  or  economy  are  as  follows: 

Production  Economy 

Wet  steam  Leakage  from  traps,  vents,  etc. 

Poorly    designed    steam    distribution    Wasted  drips 
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loconect  ur&ngement  of  traps 
Defideat  tr&p  capacity 
Delays  in  heating  liquor,  dyes,  etc. 
i  dryere 


599 
ercooling    through 


InefBcient  air  circulatioD  i 
Deficient  dryer  radiation 


Overheating    or    o 

careleaa  operation 

Radiation  loasee  through  dryer  hous- 
ings, etc. 
Waste  of  exhaust  ateam  or  condensing 

Lack  of  hot  water  storage 
Failure  to  recirculate  air  in  dryers 


15    In  addition  to  the  data  given  above,  there  is  usually  little 
infonnation  available  either  of  the  steam  requirements  or  demands. 
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Fig.  I    Teuperaturb  Rise  * 


m*  in  Hour* 

D  Steam  CoNsvumoN  in  Kier  Tkst. 

1  allow*  giapbiull>  tb«  reaulli  of  ■  Mat  od  >  3-toD  Ider  with  outsidB  hutar  and  inuop 
.    The  imta  of  tonpentun  riH  ukd  (he  nri&lioD  In  the  total  iturn  wnaiunptioD  an 
(bowD  tbroushout  tba  •otin  IkhI. 

While  considerable  {Ht^ress  is  being  made  in  means  and  methods 
for  correcting  the  conditions  mentioned,  there  is  still  room  for  much 
improvement. 

'  16  Many  of  the  larger  mills  are  making  complete  steam  surveys 
of  their  plants  periodically  to  check  use  against  demand  and  also 
to  enable  steam  costs  to  be  properly  apportioned  to  the  various 
processes.  Modern  steam  meters  give  reliable  results  and  invari- 
ably reveal  many  surprising  conditions  which  require  attention  and 
which  cannot  be  disclosed  by  any  other  means. 


TEST      RESULTS 


17     Tlie  results  of  tests  made  at  different  plants  are  given  in  the 
following  tabular  form,  and  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  merely  to  illustrate 
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common  practice  and  not  as  standards  of  high  performance, 
will  however  be  fomid  useful  for  comparative  purposes. 


They 
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Fia.  2    Teuperature  Rise  and  Steam  Conbuhption  in 

TABLE  6     KIER  TEST   (SODA  BOIL) 
8«  FIb.  I 

Dtk-Tub  Test. 

■     edor    ■    uUtio 

KindofclothBSdwt.  isrd.  ptrlb..  nii»Hn66i62 

7.35yd. 

Weiiht  of  Uauor 

168001b. 

il  tempentun. . 
un  pr«m]r«t  (ap 
Kolbail 


ArniOKiHATi  Hii 

T  B*LAH<n 

PoaDdi 

PtrosDt 

of  Toua 

S9TI 
23S 

8260 

Tbk  tMt  (ivstbt  ■ 
injeotor  cirauktiiiB.  The  ■ 
Tba  Urt*  k«  throuch  ndi 


JD  diitiibutioD  is  alio  giwn  iQ 
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ObU*  of  UqiioT  IkhIhI     1S4& 

PottiMli  ot  liquor  bmlcd 16300 

Initial  taspenlun 34  def .  fahr. 

Fliw]  tcmpsntun 110  dec,  fobr. 

ToUl  Mmptntur*  riie ITSdaa-  (>hr. 

Tinw  ol  toMJ  tamp.  ri»«,  mio. 70 

Tolal  BtauD  used  duiins  total  UmperatuiB  rufl,  lb, ..  w ..,..,...,-..,..-..,-.  -  3230 

Thfl  above  table  and  Fi£.  3  pve  the  rtaulta  of  a  teat  on  a  dye  tub  diuiod  the  period  of  tb« 
total  temperature  riae.  Tb*  gurrea  in  Sig.  2  sbow  tbs  raU  of  tempentun  liae,  raU  of  ateain  flow 
in  pound*  per  hour  and  aim  the  total  amount  ol  tltva  uasd.  It  ehoukl  be  noted  that  lully  tne- 
balf  of  the  total  ateam  uied  ia  oonsumed  within  the  first  thirty  minutea  and  below  a  temperature 


3UGQEBTIONS  FOB  INVESTIGATION  AND   lUFRGVEUENT 

18  It  is  hoped  that  the  outline  given  of  thifi  subject  will  help  to 
stimulate  greater  attention  to  this  important  matter. 

19  The  following  Buggeations  are  offered  as  concrete  linea  for 
useful  and  practical  study  and  research. 

a  Further  investigation  of  conditions  of  temperature,  humidity 
and  air  circulation  for  drying  various  mat«nab  with 
maximum  production  and  minimum  heat  consumption 

b  Development  of  more  eEBcient  arrangement  of  radiation 
and  air  circulation  in  dryers 

c  Automatic  control  of  the  production  rate  of  dryers,  through 
conditions  resulting  from  drying  results  obtained 

d  Further  development  and  application  of  temperature  con- 
trol devices  to  heat  using  processes 

e  More  effective  utilization  of  exhaust  steam  in  processes, 
heating  water  storage,  etc. 

/  Recovery  of  heat  from  spent  and  rejected  liquors 

g  Development  of  insulating  materials  to  be  used  under  con- 
ditions where  equipment  is  subject  to  extreme  moisture 
conditions  or  to  mechanical  injury 

h  Use  of  supplementary  air  circulation  with  can  dryers. 

20  The  field  is  a  broad  one  with  many  varied  and  complex 
problems,  but  the  coSperative  effort  of  manufacturers,  machine 
builders  and  engineers  should  bring  about  much  needed  improve- 
ment in  the  present  aven^  practice. 
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TABLE  8    TENTER  FRAME  TESTS 


T*mp.  ol  HT  aupplied.  dry  bulb 

Temp,  ol  ur  Hipplied,  wet  bulb 

Temp,  ol  ntuni  kit.  drf  bulb 

Temp,  ol  return  kir,  wet  bulb 

Air  aupT)]ied,  oti.  ft.  per  mia. ........... 

Weinht  of  doth  driBd  per  hr.,  lb 

.Weiglil  of  w»ter  ev»por»liid  per  hr.,  lb. . 


TO  del.  tthr. 
163  dtt-  l»l"- 

S£  del.  r«lir. 
138  dec.  ttihi. 


WlttHFOtidr 

■With  tit 
reoinuktitm 

Sleun  CODdenaed  per  br..  lb 

1.71 
10.8 
0.S8 
S.a3 

*33 

a  the  temlta  ol  terti  oi 


1  be  eepedAtly  noted. 
CAN  DRYER  TESTa 


Number  ol  oui*  . . 


Mmterial  of  cuu 

Total  eon  nirfiM*,  eq.  (t. 
Cloth  dried  per  hr.,  yd. 
Cloth  dried  per  hr.,  lb.. 


2350 
10,136 


Steam  per  lb.  dry  dotl 

lb 

Steun    per    lb.    weti 


Number  of  atrinti. 
ATenae  ipeod  yd. 

per 

Yarde  of  doth  pe 

lb. 

Steamperhr,  per  sq.ft. 

TbiB  table  givee  the  rtaulM  of  G  teat 
I.4A  lo  lO.SS  yarda  per  pound.  It  ihould 
water  evaporated  ia  oomparatively  uniform 


that  theamoai 
throughout  the  teala. 
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DIBCUaSION 
TABLE  10    CLOTH  DRYEB  TEBTS 


Woolen  ■uitina 

i-MNo.lTy[» 

Houalni 

Woolen  euitinc 

W«i,htoliood*o..p«yd 

Weicbl  of  vM  Boodi  praxmei  fa  hr.,  lb 

62S 

eu 

377 
11. D 

4S,a 
13£  dec  1^. 

0.8B 

1.B7 

0,736 

13  oi. 

Y.rdi  dried  pMhr..  lb. 

Weight  of  wmUr  evipomW  per  hr..  lb 

438 

TABLE   11    CARBOmzma   DRYER  TEST 


HauuDf 
Woolen  and 

ooltoa(hre>d 

J.M  No.  1  Type 

IneulBted 

Woolen  and 
oottonthieul 

40i 
36a 

38.4 
24SB 
279  df«-  I.hr. 

SO 
1044 

3.93 

£85 

261  dei.  I.hr. 

432 

I  cloth  diyer  uid  a  osrboou 


Charles  T.  Main  emphasized  the  desirability  of  there  being 
as  much  information  as  possible  of  the  type  contained  in  the  author's 
paper  presented  to  the  society.    In  the  design  of  the  power  pknt 
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for  textile  mill^  engineers  were  often  gropii^  in  the  dark  because  of 
lack  of  information  aa  to  the  steam  requirements. 

One  of  the  greatest  wastes  in  mills  was  that  of  the  hot  water. 
He  cited  the  case  of  a  mill  in  which  he  had  installed  at  the  request 
of  the  owners  facilities  for  greater  amounts  of  hot  water  than  were 
customarily  uaed.  Upon  being  told  after  the  mill  was  in  operation 
that  the  power  plant  was  inefficient,  he  reported,  after  conducting 
a  boiler  test  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  generating  apparatus 
that  the  fault  lay  in  the  fact  that  about  twice  as  much  hot  water 
was  being  used  as  was  ordinarily  necessary. 

With  reference  to  the  apparently  large  amount  of  coal  used 
per  horsepower  in  a  silk  mill  as  shown  by  the  author's  figures  he 
said  that  he  thought  that  silk  mill  operators  were  unwilling  to  use 
exhaust  steam  to  the  ext«nt  that  it  is  used  in  a  cotton  mill  for  fear 
of  damag^g  their  product. 

John  C.  Percy  thought  that  the  reason  for  the  greater  coal 
consumption  of  the  silk  mill  might  he  in  the  fact  that  less  heat  was 
available  from  the  machinery  and  that  a  lai^r  proportion  of  beat 
was  necessary  for  heating  the  mill,  there  being  insufficient  exhaust 
steam  for  heating  purposes. 

Tre  Author,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said  that  his  figures  as 
reported  from  the  census  included  plants  operated  with  other  fuels 
than  coal  but  that  on  reducing  these  to  an  equivalent  coal  basts,  the 
total  amounted  to  such  a  small  percentage  of  the  aggregate  coal  aa 
to  be  negligible  for  his  purposes. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  census  figures  were  five  years  old  and 
that  present-day  statistics  would  show  material  increases  in  the  use 
of  all  fuels,  particularly  fuel  oil. 
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THE  THERMAL  CONDUCTIVITY  OF  IN- 
SULATING AND  OTHER  MATERIALS    . 

By  T.  8.  Tatlob,'  Eabt  PrrrsBURaH,  Pa. 
Non-Member 

Deipite  the  fad  that  numerom  Ihermal-condneiivilj/  meaturemente  have  been 
made,  but  very  few  data  an  avaHcibU  for  meh  maUricle  a*  are  uted  in  the  amatrvc- 
tifm  of  eieetrkal  nuKkinery.  To  further  inveiligaie  thig  field  the  atUhor  accordingly 
eonducUd  a  lerie*  of  te&ls  based  upon  two'methodi,  both  of  inhicli  are  explained  in 
detail  in  this  paper.  The  retullt  obtained  are  tabulated  for  auch  materials  as  fish 
paper,  fuBer  board,  eambrie,  mica  tape,  various  hinds  of  woods,  asbetlos,  plate  glasi 
sheet  steel,  wool  fell,  etc. 

A  LTHOUGH  numerous  ejcperimenters  have  been  interested  in 
■^^  making  thermal-conductivity  measurements,  but  very  few 
data  are  available  for  such  materials  as  are  used  in  the  construction 
of  electrical  machinery.  The  most  important  work  on  such  insulat- 
ing materials  thus  far  available  was  done  by  Symons  and  Walker.* 
The  materials  tested  by  these  authors  were  special  and  consequently 
the  values  obtained  cannot  be  taken  as  applicable  to  similar  ma- 
terials used  in  the  construction  of  electrical  machinery  in  this  country. 
The  invest^ations  herein  described  were  therefore  undertaken  to 
obtain  values  of  the  thermal  conductivity  of  insulating  and  other 
materials,  the  values  of  which  are  of  direct  interest  to  those  concerned 
with  the  heat  problem  in  electrical  apparatus.  Results  have  also  been 
obtained  for  numerous  other  materials  of  general  interest. 

TUB  NORTEIRUP  THERUAL   BRIDQE 

2.  As  a  preliminary  step  it  seemed  worth  while  to  try  the 
"Thermal  Bridge"  method  suggested  by  Prof.  E,  F,  Northrup.*    The 

>  Weetinghouse  Rese&rch  laboratory,  Westinghotue  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing  Company. 

*  See  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  (London),  vol.  48, 
p.  674,  1912. 

'  See  American  Electrochemical  Society,  Journal  no.  24. 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1919,  ot  Tbe  American 
SociKT  OF  MacHAMicAL  Enqinibhs. 
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bridge  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  consbted  of  two  soapstone  cylin- 
ders each  4|  in.  in  diameter,  one  being  8^  in.  long  and  the  other 
3  in.  long.  Each  cylinder  consisted  of  an  inner  core  1|  in.  in  diameter 
surrounded  by  a  coaxial  cylinder  having  a  wall  thickness  of  1}  in. 
The  two  faces  along  MN  separating  the  two  parts  of  the  apparatus 
were  ground  so  as  to  fit  very  closely.    A  spiral  groove  was  cut  in 
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the  top  of  the  longer  cylinder  E  and  a  heater  wire  placed  in  this 
groove.  Small  holes,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  were  drilled  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinders  through  the  outer  wall  and  into  the  central 
core  as  indicated.  Copper-cons  tan  tan  thermocouples  made  of 
0.005-in.  wire  were  inserted  in  these  holes  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  temperature  gradient  along  the  cylinders.  The  lower 
part  of  the  apparatus  F  was  placed  on  a  brass  box  which  served  as  a 
cold-temperature  reservoir  when  kept  filled  with  water  and  ice  or 
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when  water  was  kept  circulating  through  it.  The  heat  generated 
at  the  top  would  flow  down  the  core  and  outer  wall  through  the 
junction  MN  to  the  reservoir.  The  purpose  of  the  core  and  sur- 
rounding wall  was  to  insure  a  uniform  flow  of  heat  through  the  core. 
Felt  was  placed  around  the  outer  cylinder  to  further  prevent  undue 
lose  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  apparatus. 

3  If  the  distance  from  thermocouple  1  to  thermocouple  5  is 
made  the  afone  as  that  from  2  to  S,  and  the  conditions  are  such  that 
a  uniform  temperature  drop  exists  along  the  core,  the  thermal  con- 
ductivity of  a  material  placed  in  MN  can  be  determined  in  terms  of 
soapstone.  First  suppose  the  above  conditions  to  exist  when  there 
is  no  specimen  in  MN.  Then  the  temperature  drop  will  be  uniform 
along  the  apparatus,  as  can  be  tested  by  the  thermocouples.  When 
a  sample  is  inserted  in  MN  and  the  temperatures  of  1,  5,  2  and  S  are 
measured,  the  drop  between  2  and  8  exceeds  that  from  1  to  5  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  drop  through  the  sample.  The  soapstone 
equivalent  of  the  sample  is  then  readily  calculated  from  the  tem- 
perature drop  through  the  sample  and  the  temperature  drop  per 
unit  length  along  the  soapstone.  This  is  true  provided  that  the 
drop  is  uniform  along  the  soapstone  and  that  there  is  no  tempera- 
ture drop  across  the  junctions  of  sample  and  soapstone  at  MN. 
In  the  actual  experiment  the  procedure  was  slightly  different  from 
that  outlined  as  the  distance  from  thermocouple  1  to  5  was  not 
exactly  the  same  as  that  between  2  Eind  8.  As  seen  in  F^.  1,  several 
thermocouples  were  inserted  along  .the  cylinder;  and  then  from  the 
curve  showing  the  relation  between  temperature  and  distance  from 
the  upper  thermocouple  (Fig.  2)  the  soapstone  equivalent  of  the 
sample  under  test  was  readily  determined.  The  thermoelectro- 
motive  forces  of  the  thermocouples  were  measured  by  means  of  a 
thermocouple  potentiometer  and  their  equivalent  temperatures 
obtained  by  reference  to  a  calibration  curve  previously  determined 
for  the  thermocouple  wire  used. 

4  If  the  two  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  fitted  as  closely  as 
possible  together,  thus  having  no  material  between  them  at  JIfiV, 
and  the  temperatures  as  indicated  by  the  thermocouples  measured, 
curve  A,  Fig.  2,  represents  the  temperature  distribution  along  the 
cylinders.  The  positions  of  all  thermocouples  are  measured  from 
the  uppermost  one.  As  is  seen,  there  is  a  very  marked  temperature 
drop  at  the  division  between  the  two  parts  of  the  apparatus,  equiva- 
lent to  2.5  deg.  cent,  for  this  particular  temperature  distribution. 
This  is  about  4.4  per  cent  of  the  total  drop  between  thermocouples 
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1  and  8.  A  sheet  of  paper  0.001  in.  thick  was  then  inserted,  which 
caiised  a  slight  increase  in  this  temperature  drop  although  it  by  no 
means  doubled  it.  This  being  observed,  several  things  were  tried 
to  see  whether  the  drop  could  be  eliminated  either  entirely  or  in 
part.  It  was  found  that  by  putting  vaseline  or  glycerine  between 
the  surfaces  AfJV,  this  division  drop  was  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
eliminated.  This  was  true  at  least  for  relatively  small  temperature 
gradients.    Curve  B,  Fig,  2,  illustrates  this  point  very  clearly.    The 


Di^toncfl  in  Centimeters  from  Top       Thennocouftle 
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curve  shown  was  obtained  when  the  division  MN  was  well  lubri- 
cated with  vaseline. 

5  To  test  whether  the  vaseline  soaked  into  the  soapstone 
sufficiently  to  affect  the  results,  two  rings  and  disks  were  cut  from 
the  same  piece,  one  ring  and  one  disk  being  thoroughly  soaked  in 
hot  vaseline;  the  temperature  gradients  were  then  obtained  both 
with  the  vaseline-eoaked  ring  and  disk  inserted  in  MN  and  again 
with  the  unsoaked  ones  in  the  same  position.  No  noticeable  dif- 
ference was  found  to  exist  between  the  two  cases  as  the  tempera- 
ture gradients  along  the  apparatus  and  through  the  disks  were 
identical. 
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S0AP3T0NB   EQUIVALENT  OF   PARAFFINED   FISH   PAPER 

6  Disks  and  rings  were  cut  from  0.015-in.  paraiSned  fish 
paper  so  as  to  fit  the  core  and  surrounding  ring  at  the  junction  MN 
of  the  apparatus.  The  temperature  gradient  along  the  apparatus 
was  determined  when  different  numbers  of  sheets  (disks  and  rings) 
were  in  position  MN  for  various  temperature  differences  between 
the  hot  and  cold  ends.  A  typical  set  of  observations  is  represented 
by  the  curves  in  Fig.  3.  The  ordiaates  are  the  temperatures  in 
degrees  centigrade  corresponding  to  the  respective  distances  of  the 
thennoGouples  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  measured  from  couple  1.  Curve  A  was 
obtained  when  the  sample  was  composed  of  6  sheets  and  Curve  B 
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for  10  sheets  of  O.OlS-in.  paraffined  fish  paper.  Vaseline  was  used 
between  the  sheets  in  order  to  diminish  the  division  drop  as  much 
as  possible.  Sufficient  pressure  was  apphed  to  the  top  of  the  ap- 
paratus to  insure  good  contact  between  the  surface  of  the  constit- 
uents of  the  sample  and  the  soapstone.  The  values  of  the  soapstone 
equivalent  of  a  thickness  of  one  inch  of  paraffined  fish  paper  ob- 
tained from  the  curves  in  Fig.  3  were  32.8  in.  and  32  in.,  respectively. 
That  is,  one  inch  of  paraffined  fish  paper  composed  of  sheets  0.015-in. 
thick  would  have  a  thermal  resistance  equivalent  to  the  foregoing 
values  of  soapstone.  These  values  of  the  soapstone  equivalent  of 
fish  paper  were  obtained  from  the  curves  in  Fig.  3  as  follows:    The 
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drop  through  the  Bample  (A)  is  2.55  deg.  cent,  and  hence  the  drop 
per  centimeter  ia  thus  divided  by  the  thickness  of  the  sample,  that  is, 
2.55/0.2286,  or  11.15.  The  average  temperature  gradient  obtained 
from  the  slope  of  the  curve  just  above  and  below  the  sample  is  0,350 
deg.  per  cm.  Therefore  1  cm.  of  the  fish  paper  is  equivalent  to 
11.15/0.350  or  32.8  cm.  of  soapstone,  or  one  inch  of  fish  paper  will 
have  the  same  thermal  resistance  as  32.8  in.  of  soapstone. 

7  Similar  results  were  obtained  for  other  samples  composed 
of  different  numbers  of  sheets.  These  results  are  given  in  Table  1, 
uid  all  values  refer  to  parafBned  fish  paper  0.015  in.  thick.  As 
can  be  seen  from  the  table,  this  method  gives  a  wide  variation  in 
results.  Various  factors  produce  these  variations,  one  of  which  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  temperature  does  not  fall  uniformly  along 
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the  sample,  heat  being  lost  by  radiation,  conduction  and  convection 
from  the  inner  core  to  the  outside  wall.  This  makes  the  slope  of 
the  curve,  which  determines  the  value  of  the  temperature  gradient, 
quite  uncertain,  especially  just  above  and  just  below  the  sample. 

S  The  final  results  which  depend  upon  these  gradients  vary 
considerably.  This  lai^  variation  in  results  made  it  quite  evident 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  attempt  the  work  by  use  of  some  other 
method.  The  one  described  in  the  followii^  paragraphs  was  used 
and  found  very  satisfactory.  The  thermal-bridge  method  has  the 
disadvantage  also  of  being  an  indirect  one  which  would  necessitate 
a  separate  determination  of  the  thermal  conductivity  of  soapstone 
itself.     This,  however,  would  have  been  a  small  matter  had  the 
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reeulta  been  in  close  and  satisfactory  agreement.    Such  results  aa 
are  recorded  in  Table  1  by  no  means  fulfill  these  conditions. 

THE    "tHEBUAL  metes" 

9  A  sketch  of  the  "dermal  meter"  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
It  consiBted  essentially  of  an  electric  heater  H  constituting  two 
hot  equitemperature  surfaces  or  sources  of  heat  and  two  cooling 
chambers  E,  E  (one  on  either  side  of  the  heater)  or  cold  constant- 
temperature  surfaces.  The  heat  generated  in  H  passed  laterally 
through  the  samples  /,  /,  of  a  given  material  to  the  cold  reservoirs 
E,  E.  The  heater  was  made  from  two  disks  of  soapetone  9  in.  in 
diameter  and  |  in.  thick.    E^ch  disk  had  a  helical  groove  of  ^in 
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pitch  cut  in  one  face.  A  heater  wire,  No.  21  constautau,  was  wound 
and  cemented  securely  in  the  groove  of  each  disk  and  then  the  iron 
disks  were  cemented  together  with  the  aides  containing  the  heater 
wire  adjacent.  The  two  heating  elements  in  the  two  disks  were 
joined  together  at  the  center  by  means  of  a  peg  in  one  disk  being 
pushed  into  the  spring  contact  in  the  other.  Potential  leads  were 
brought  out  from  each  heating  element  at  points  2  in.  from  the 
centers.  It  was  later  found  that  potential  leads  fastened  to  the 
heating  elements  at  the  pomts  where  the  wire  started  in  the  outer 
terminals  of  the  spirals  served  equally  well,  since  the  temperature 
coefficient  of  resistance  of  the  constantan  wire  is  very  small  and 
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furthennore  the  temperature  of  the  heater  was  conatant  over  its 
entire  face.  Extra  turns  of  wire  were  wound  around  the  outer  edge 
of  the  heater  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  heat  generated  in 
the  heating  element  proper  throu^  the  edge  of  the  heater.  After 
several  trials  it  was  found  that  this  procedure  gave  a  heater  which 
in  use  had  a  very  constant  temperature  over  its  two  faces,  even  up 
to  the~outer  edge. 

10  Two  samples  of  the  material  to  be  tested  were  always  used, 
each  being  9  in.  in  diameter  and  from  0.1  to  0.75  in.  thick,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  material.  One  sample  was  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  heater  /,  /,  Fig.  4.  Extra  disks  of  lagging  of  the  same 
material  of  the  sample  or  something  else  suitable  were  placed  on 
each  ade  of  the  sample,  as  shown  by  the  shaded  portions  in  Fig.  4. 
This  made  the  ultimate  drop  at  high  temperatures  less  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been,  and  likewise  gave  a  wider  range  of  mean 
temperature.  The  faces  of  the  cold  reservoirs  E,  E,  constituting 
the  cold  equi temperature  surfaces,  were  made  of  heavy  brass  having 
a  diameter  of  10  in.  The  samples,  heaters,  and  cold  reservoirs  were 
held  securely  together  by  means  of  bolts  extending  between  these 
two  plates.  At  first  strong  spiral  springs  were  used  around  these 
connectii^  bolts  to  insure  uniform  pressure,  but  it  was  found  later 
that  equally  satisfactory  results  could  be  obtained  by  merely  turn- 
ing down  the  nuts  on  the  bolts  till  the  samples,  etc.,  were  drawn 
tightly  together.  Thermocouples  of  5-mm.  copper-eonstantan  wire 
were  inserted  on  each  side  of  the  samples  /,  7,  under  test.  Great 
care  was  taken  in  order  to  insure  good  contact  between  the  sample 
and  the  thermocouple  junction.  Two  couples  were  placed  on  each 
side  of  a  sample,  one  at  the  mid-point  and  another  about  1}  io- 
from  the  center.  The  electromotive  force  of  the  couples  (the  cold 
junction  being  always  kept  at  0  deg.  cent.)  was  measured  by  means 
of  a  tiiermocouple  potentiometer.  The  current  in  the  heater  was 
likewise  measured  by  the  same  potentiometer  by  measuring  the 
drop  through  a  standard  resistance  placed  in  series  with  the  heater. 
The  potential  drop  per  unit  length  of  heater  wire  was  also  measured 
by  means  of  the  potentiometer.  This  necessitated  placing  a  high 
resistance  in  parallel  with  the  heater  and  then  measuring  the  poten- 
tial drop  acr(»B  a  small  fraction  of  this.  The  current  was  supplied 
by  a  storage  battery  and  consequently  remained  quit«  steady.  The 
cold  equitemperature  surfaces  E,  E,  were  maintained  so  by  having 
water  from  the  tap  circulating  through  them  continuously.  The 
outer  edges  of  the  samples  and  heater  were  surrounded  by  felt  in 
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order  to  prevent  undue  loss  of  beat  from  the  edges  of  the  heatdr  and 
samples. 

11  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  a  second  apparatus  having 
the  same  parts  as  the  one  described  above  was  constructed.  The 
only  difference  being  that  the  beater,  etc.,  were  of  square  cross-sec- 
tion. This  beater  was  made  of  soapstone  slabs  12  in.  square.  The 
heater  wire  (No.  21  constantan)  was  wound  back  and  forth  in  par- 
allel slote  -^  in.  apart  in  each  of  the  parts  of  the  heater.  This  made 
its  construction  quite  easy.  The  elements  of  the  two  parts  of  this 
heater  were  joined  in  parallel  as  its  resistance  would  have  been  too 
high  for  the  available  voltage  bad  they  been  in  series.  The  po- 
tential leads  of  this  heater  were  joined  at  the  ends  of  a  wire  in  a 
single  groove,  thus  measuring  the  drop  in  a  12-in.  length  of  the 
wire.  Four  sete  of  potential  leads  were  inserted  (two  in  each  half) 
and  the  average  of  the  four  potential  drops  used  in  calculating  the 
drop  per  unit  length  of  beater  wire.  As  for  the  round  beater,  extra 
turns  of  wire  were  put  around  its  out^r  edges  to  insure  a  uniform 
temperature  source.  Great  care  was  taken  to  have  the  same  amount 
of  resistance  in  each  element  of  the  heater,  since  they  were  joined 
in  parallel.  The  faces  of  the  cooling  reservoirs  were  of  cast  brass 
13J  in.  by  13^  in.  by  1  in.,  and  being  heavy  they  did  not  buckle 

■  when  bolted  together  over  the  beater  and  the  materials  tested. 
Identical  resulte  were  obtained  with  the  two  pieces  of  apparatus 
for. a  given  material. 

12  The  chief  advantage  of  this  method  of  determining  thermal 
conductivities  is  the  ease  with  which  the  quantities  involved  are 
measured.  When  heat  passes  continuously  from  one  plane  con- 
stant-temperature surface  to  another  parallel  to  it,  the  quantity 
of  heat  flowing  per  second  is  given  by  the  relation, 

rt      kA(h  ~  ii) 
.    *^  "  d 

where  k  is  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  intervening  medium,  d 
its  thickness  or  the  distance  between  the  constant-temperature  sur- 
faces, A  the  area  through  which  the  heat  passes,  and  U,  li,  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  hot  and  cold  surfaces,  respectively.  This  formula 
readily  lends  itself  to  the  calculation  oik.  The  other  quantities  are 
readily  measured  in  the  above-described  apparatus.  Q  is  determined 
from  the  current  in  the  heater  wire  and  the  potential  drop  per  unit 
area  of  heater.  The  latter  is  readily  calculated  from  the  constants 
of  the  heater  and  the  potential  drops  between  the  fixed  leads  pre- 
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viously  mentioned.  Half  the  heat  generated  must  pass  laterally 
through  each  sample.  The  distance  d  is  the  average  thickness  of 
each  sample.  The  area  A  can  be  taken  any  desired  value,  preferably 
unity.  This  is  possible  only  since  the  resistance  of  heating  elements 
der  unit  length  is  constant,  it  being  coustantan  and  Ha  temperature 
being  practically  constant.  The  temperatures  U  and  U  are  the  mean 
values  of  the  temperatures  for  the  hot  and  cold  sides  of  bath  samples 
as  determined  by  the  thermocouples.  The  thermocouples  (copper- 
constantan)  were  carefully  calibrated  so  that  the  temperatures 
correspondibg  to  the  microvolts  measured  from  the  caUbration 
curve  could  be  readily  obtained.  One  rather  serious  disadvantage 
of  this  method  of  measuring  thermal  conductivities  is  that  it  re- 
quires a  long  interval  of  time  for  the  temperature  equilibrium  to  be 
established,  which  is  absolutely  requisite  in  such  measurements. 
For  the  apparatus  used  here  no  observations  were  ever  taken  imder 
3^  hours'  heating  and  most  all  measurements  were  taken  after  some 
6  to  7  hours'  heating.  This  latter  time  was  quite  sufficient  for  equili- 
brium of  temperature  distribution  to  be  fully  established. 

13  The  samples  of  the  materials  tested  were  usually  composed 
of  one  or  more  sheets.  Extreme  care  was  taken  to  eliminate  the  air 
between  the  surfaces  of  the  component  sheets  as  much  as  possible 
by  the  use  of  vaseUne,  shellac,  carpenter's  glue,  etc.  By  the  use 
of  such  materials  the  drop  between  component  sheets  was  made 
quite  negligible  or  at  least  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the 
drop  through  the  same  distance  in  the  material  itself.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  thermal  conductivity  of  such  materials  as  glue, 
etc.,  when  dried  differs  but  little  in  order  of  magnitude  from  that 
of  the  sheet  materiab  dealt  with.  In  making  up  a  sample  that 
material  was  used  to  make  good  contact  between  the  components 
which  lent  itself  most  readily  to  the  case  in  question. 


RESULTS  OBTAINED    BY  TUB  THBRUAL   METER 

14  Table  2  shows  a  typical  set  of  results  for  samples  made  up 
of  7  sheets  of  0.03-in.  fuller  board,  0.23  in.  in  thickness.  By  plotting 
the  values  of  the  mean  temperatures  as  ordinates  and  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  the  thermal  conductivity  k  as  abscissae  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  a  measure  of  the  temperature  coefficients  of  thermal 
conductivity.  The  values  given  in  Table  2  if  plotted  will  give  a 
straight  hne  whose  equation  is 
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where  iti  and  ko  are  the  thermal  conductivities  at  temperatures  t 
and  0,  respectively,  and  a  is  the  temperature  coefficient.  From  the 
data  give  the  value  of  a  for  this  sample  is  found  to  be  about  0.0030. 

15  In  the  manner  outlined  above  the  thermal-conductivity 
measurements  have  been  made  for  a  lai^e  number  of  materials. 
The  values  obtained  are  recorded  in  Table  3  and  are  expressed  both 
in  calories  per  cm.  per  d^.  cent,  per  sec.  and  in  watts  per  in.  per 
deg.  cent,  per  sec.  The  values  are  also  given  for  a  definite  tempera- 
ture such  as  20  deg.  cent,  as  well  as  for  an  averc^^  range  20  d^.  to 
80  deg.    The  temperature  coefficient  is  also  recorded  as  determined 


TABLE  »    THEBMAL  CONDrCTlVITY  OF  FULLER  BOARD 
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in  Par.  14.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  samples  did  not  show  a 
temperature  coefficient.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  changii^ 
characteristics  of  the  samples.  Thus  it  is  highly  possible  that  the 
increase  in  the  thermal  conductivity  due  to  an  increase  in  tempera- 
ture is  coimteracted  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  thermal  re- 
sistance due  to  the  change  in  the  surface  contacts  and  Ukewise 
increase  in  air  pockets.  Besides  measuring  the  thermal  conduc- 
tivity transversely  for  sheet  material,  measurements  have  been  made 
as  shown  by  Table  3  of  the  longitudinal  conductivity  along  the 
laminations.  The  samples  for  this  latter  work  were  prepared  for 
the  one  apparatus  by  winding  up  disks  of  the  material  9  in.  in  diameter, 
and  for  the  other  apparatus  by  cutting  the  material  into  strips  and 
then  forcing  them  tightly  together  in  a  special  press.  By  coating  the 
edges  of  the  strips  while  in  the  press  with  glue  they  could  be  held 
together  in  a  square  sample  and  later  placed  in  the  apparatus.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ratio  of  the  longitudinal  to  the  trans- 
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TABLH  3     THBRMAI,  CONDUCTlVITtBS 
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S  3    THERMAL  CONDCCTIVITIES  —  CmWinuHl 
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verse  conductivity  is  much  greater  for  the  mica  combinatione  than 
for  the  other  insulating  materials.  This  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  mica,  whose  longitudinal  conductivity  is  so  much  better  than  its 
transverse.  The  same  ratio  has  its  least  value  for  such  materials 
aa  varnished  cambric  and  black  bias  cloth.  For  these  materials 
there  is  less  difference  between  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  con- 
struction than  the  mica  compounds. 

16    Results  were  also  obtained  for  a  number  of  granular  and 
powdered  materials.    In  order  to  make  these  measurements  toroidal 


TABLES    THERMAL  CONDDCTlVmES  —  CinUinwrl 
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rings  were  made  of  pine  wood  )  in.  wide,  }  in.  thick  and  having  an 
internal  diameter  slightly  less  than  9  in.  The  powdered  materials 
were  placed  within  these  rings  between  sheets  of  paper  glued  to 
the  sides  of  the  rings.  The  thermocouples  were  attached  adjacent 
to  the  material  by  means  of  shellac  to  the  inner  sides  of  the  papers 
glued  to  the  rings. 

17    Results  were  also  obtained  for  the  transverse  thermal 
conductivity  of  0.0172-in.  carbon  sheet  steel  and  for  0.014-in.  siUcon 
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sheet  steel.  The  values  obtained  are  sUghtly  greater  than  those 
obtained  by  other  observers  for  similar  materials.  Attempts  were 
made  to  detect  the  change  of  transverse  thermal  conductivity  of 
iron  stampings  with  pressure,  but  the  apparatus  did  not  lend  itself 
readily  to  this  since  the  exact  pressure  applied  could  not  be  deter- 
mined. Since  this  work  has  been  done  a  testing  machine  has  become 
available  and  a  study  will  be  made  in  the  near  future  of  the  inSuence 
of  pressure  on  the  transverse  thermal  conductivity  of  iron  stampings, 
and  this  work  will  be  reported  later.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  transverse  conductivity  of  iron  stampings  can  be  increased  from 
3  to  4)  times  by  coating  the  sheets  with  asphalt  paint  before  put- 
ting them  together.  Consequently  if  the  puncbings  in  electrical 
apparatus  could  be  assembled  in  groups,  having  a  gum  or  other 
suitable  material  between  the  constituents  so  as  to  have  better 
contact,  the  beat  generated  could  be  much  more  readily  conducted 
away.  This  point  will  also  be  investigated  when  the  work  on  iron 
stampings  is  resumed.  The  results  for  the  longitudinal  thermal 
conductivity  of  iron  stampings  were  obtained  by  making  up  a  form 
12  in.  by  12  in.  by  1)  in.  from  stripe  12  in.  by  1}  in.  of  each  of  the 
two  kinds  of  steel  mentioned  above.  The  strips  were  fastened  tightly 
together  by  means  of  heavy  bars  and  bolts  into  the  form  12  in.  by 
12  in.  by  1^  in.  Both  sides  of  these  were  ground  smooth  and  the 
thermocouples  inserted  in  small  grooves  in  the  faces,  the  thermo- 
couple junction  being  actually  pinched  between  the  sheets  of  the 
material. 

18  By  comparing  the  values  found  for  soapstone  and  0.0154n. 
paraffined  fish  paper  by  this  method  it  is  seen  that  1  in.  of  paraffined 
fish  paper  (made  up  of  sheets)  has  a  thermal  resistance  equal  to 
16  in.  of  soapstone.  The  same  ratio  was  found  to  be  32  by  means  of 
Northrup's  thermal  bridge.  The  discrepancy  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
loss  of  beat  laterally  in  the  bridge.  This  makes  the  slope  of  the 
curve,  Fig.  3,  much  greater  above  the  sample  than  below  it.  Con- 
sequently a  lai^er  ratio  is  obtained  than  would  be  the  case  were  the 
temperature  drop  uniform  along  the  apparatus.  It  is  easy  to  show 
mathematically  also  that  an  apparatus  such  as  that  indicated  in 
Fig.  1  should  be  at  least  five  times  as  large  in  diameter  as  it  is  long 
in  order  to  be  little  influenced  by  loss  of  heat  from  the  sides.  As 
can  be  seen,  no  such  relations  existed  between  the  dimensions  of 
the  apparatus. 

19  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  effect  a  layer  of  dust  would 
have  upon  the  internal  temperature  of  a  piece  of  apparatus.    Thus 
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if  a  layer  of  cold  dust  is  deposited  upon  a  surface  through  which 
heat  is  passing  the  temperatuie  within  the  surface  will  be  raised 
0.001/0.003  or  ^  deg.  cent,  for  each  watt  of  energy  that  passes  throi^h 
the  surface  in  the  form  of  heat.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  but  little  difference  between  the  loea  of  heat  from  the  two 
surfaces,  which  cannot  be  far  from  correct. 


BUMMARV   OP  BBSDLTS 

20  Experiments  in  the  thermal  conductivity  of  insulating 
and  other  materials  have  led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

a  The  "thermal  bridge"  recommended  by  Professor  North- 
rup  has  not  been  found  satisfactory  for  determining  the 
thermal  conductivity  of  sheet  materials 

b  Two  "thermal  meters,"  one  of  circular  cross-section  and 
the  other  of  square  cross-section,  have  been  found  en- 
tirely reliable  for  the  measurement  of  the  thermal  con- 
ductivity of  sheet  and  other  materials 

c  By  putting  vasehne,  glycerine,  glue,  shellac  or  a  similar 
material  on  the  division  between  two  surfaces  the  ther- 
mal drop  due  to  such  division  can  be  largely  eliminated. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  poor  conductors 

d  The  thermal  conductivity  has  been  measured  for  a  lai^ 
number  of  materials  both  across  and  along  the  lamina- 
tions. For  the  poor  conductors  the  ratio  of  the  longi-, 
tudinal  to  the  transverse  conductivity  varies  from  2  for 
black  bias  cloth  to  5}  for  mica  tape 

e  The  temperature  coefBcient  of  thermal  conductivity  has 
been  measured  whenever  the  experimental  results  justified 
doii^  so 

/  Of  the  electrical  insulating  materials  tested,  those  con- 
taining mica  have  in  general  the  better  thermal  con- 
ductivity 

g  As  a  thermal  insulator  soft  pine  is  the  best  of  the  woods 
tested  and  is  but  little  inferior  to  dark-grey  felt. 

k  The  transverse  conductivity  of  iron  stampings  can  be 
increased  some  three  or  four  times  by  the  insertion  of 
some  suitable  material  between  the  stampings  so  as  to 
make  better  thermal  contact.  This  b  for  a  pressure  of 
about  50  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Nothing  destroying  the  elec- 
trical insulation   could   be  used,  however.     By  using 
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Bomething  between  aheete  the  ratio  of  the  longitudioal 
to  tiansverse  conductivity  oould  be  reduced  to  20  to 
25  instead  of  80  to  100 

i  In  general,  the  thermal  conductivity  of  laminated  prod- 
ucts can  be  considerably  increased  by  suitable  im- 
pregnation so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  &ii  film 

j  Oil-eoaking  soft  fuller  board  increases  its  thermal  conduc- 
tivity by  about  50  per  cent. 

k  To  obtain  the  best  thermal  insulation  for  a  given  thickness 
it  would  be  better  to  make  it  up  of  several  thin  sheets 
rather  than  of  a  single  sheet.  The  effect  is  more  pro- 
nounced for  good  conductors  than  for  poor  ones. 

I  Results  were  obtaioed  for  longitudinal  conductivity  of 
iron  stunpings.  0.0172-in.  carbon  sheet  steel  is  about 
two  and  one-half  times  better  than  0.014-in.  silicon 
sheet  steel.  Carbon  sheet  steel  has  a  longitudinal  thermal 
conductivity  about  80  times  the  transverse  while  silicon 
has  but  32  times  the  transverse. 

m  A  layer  of  dust,  say,  coal  dust,  upon  the  surface  of  a  body 

will  increase  its  internal  temperature  by  i  deg.  cent. 

per  watt  flowing  through  unit  area. 

21    The  influence  of  pressure  upon  the  thermal  conductivity 

of  sheet  metal  is  to  be  studied  soon  and  any  further  work  on  thermal 

conductivity  will  be  done  under  definite  pressures. 


DISCUSSION 

L.  B.  McMillan  (written).  The  author  has  pven  considerable 
valuable  information  on  the. thermal  conductivities  of  electrical  in- 
sulating  materials.  Only  a  few  heat-insulating  materials  are  con- 
sidered, however,  and  none  of  the  more  efficient  ones. 

In  the  case  of  electrical  insulating  materials  hi^  thermal  con- 
ductivity is  a  desirable  quality  as  it  facilitates  the  dissipation  of 
heat  from  electrical  conductors,  while  obviously  in  the  case  of  heat- 
insulating  materials  it  is  low  conductivity  that  is  deurable.  Further- 
more, the  results  are  expressed  in  units  convenient  to  the  electrical 
but  not  to  the  mechanical  engineer.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that 
the  paper  would  have  been  more  likely  to  receive  the  attention  of 
the  engineers  most  interested  had  the  title  been  more  explicit. 
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EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION  WATER- 
TUBE   BOILER  FOR  WOOD  SHIPS 

By  F.  W.  Dun,  Boston,  Mass. 

and 

HsNBT  KfiiisiNCSR,  PuiaBuRaH,  Pa. 

Members  oF  tiie  Society 

The  follomng  paper  detcribet  and  reports  letlt  upon  the  tttnulaTd 
water-tube  marine   boiler  deiigned  by   the    United  Slalei  Shippino  Board 

Bmergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-lvio  boUen  were 
ordered,  oj  which  the  fint  708  were  alike,  ajter  which  MB  were  ordered  with 
ttight  ehangea  ineluding  the  use  o/  /our  posses  inetead  nf  three  at  employed  m 
the  original  lot.  In  view  o]  the  large  number  oj  boilers  Tieeded,  the  icareity  of 
tteel  and  the  degire  to  secure  competitive  prices,  the  uuler-tube  type  was 
adopted  instead  o]  the  Scotch  marine  type.  This  made  it  possAle  to  have  the 
boilers  constructed  m  inland  shops  throughout  the  country  and  effected  a 
reduction  tn  the  uieighl  o]  steel  oj  more  than  nine  mHUon  pount^  /or  the  total 
order.  The  boHers  had  a  grate  area  oj  tSM  bq.  ft.,  heating  turjaee  o]  2600 
sq.  It.  arid  a  commercial  horsepower  oj  436  on  the  basis  o]  the  marine  raluig 
o]  6  lb.  o]  water  to  a  square  foot  oj  heating  surface  per  hour.  Under  test  the 
three-paas  type  showed  at  first  on  efficiency  oj  60  per  cent,  which  was  later 
raised  to  about  73  per  cent  based  upon  combustible  by  certain  changes  which 
were  effected.  The  iowr-past  type  exceeded  74  per  cent  on  two  tests.  These 
results  were  obtained  when  the  boilers  were  hand-fired. 

The  Fuel  Section  oj  the  Bureau  of  Mines  made  tntiestvalions  o/  the. 
process  o]  combustion  and  oj  the  temperature  of  gases  as  they  flowed  Ihrou^ih 
the  furnace  and  boiler.  These  investigations  determined  ut  a  rational  way 
what  changes  in  the  furnace  and  tn  the  arrangement  of  the  baffles  were 
desirable  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler.  Details  oj  some  oj  these 
mt'esfti;atums  ore  given  together  with  tables  showing  the  complete  results 
of  the  evaporative  tests. 

PART  I    DESCRIPTION  OF  BOILER  AND  RESULTS  OF 

EVAPORATIVE  TESTS 

Bt  F.  W,  Dban 

TN  1917  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  embarked  upon  a  pro- 

gram  of  building  a  great  fleet  of  wood  ships  for  the  purpose  of 

quickly  meeting  a  great  emergency.    Wood  was  selected  not  only 

Presented  at  the  Aimual  Meeting,  December  1919,  of  Thi  Amsrican 
Sodvrr  or  Mrchanicu.  Enoinebbs. 
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for  acceleratii^  delivery  but  for  reducii^  the  demand  for  steel  which 
was  needed  for  steel  merchant  and  naval  vessels. 

2  At  first  it  was  intended  to  build  1000  wood  ships  of  3500 
tons  deadweight  capacity  each,  and  each  ship  would  require  two 
boilers  containii^  about  2500  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  each.  The 
problem  of  securing  2000  good-sized  boilers  was  a  serious  one  and 
naturally  caused  careful  consideration  of  the  relative  merits  of 
wat«r-tub«  and  Scotch  boilers.  The  natural  inclination  was  to  use 
Scotch  boilers,  but  the  boiler-making  capacity  of  the  coimtry  on  the 
seacosst,  or  on  waters  tributary  thereto,  was  insufficient  to  produce 
them  in  a  reasonable  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  capacity  of  the 
mills  of  the  countiy  to  produce  the  steel  and  steel  plates  required  if 
Scotch  boilers  were  used. 

3  It  was  decided  to  use  water-tube  boilers,  and  to  show  tiie 
saving  is  steel  caused  by  their  adoption  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  weight  of  that  metal  in  one  of  these  boilers,  with  casing, 
is  41,200  lb.,  while  for  the  equivalent  Scotch  boiler  it  is  110,000  lb. 
The  program  for  1000  wood  ships  was  considerably  reduced  and 
instead  of  2000  boilers,  1352  were  ordered.  The  saving  of  steel  for 
this  number  of  boilers  by  the  use  of  the  water-tube  rather  than  the 
Scotch  type  was  more  than  9,000,000  lb. 

4  Furthermore,  the  adoption  of  the  water-tube  type  rendered 
most  of  the  boiler  shops  of  the  country  available,  at  such  inland 
places  as  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  Allentown, 
Pa.,  etc.    All  told,  they  were  built  by  19  different  contractors. 

5  Still  further  the  competition  coming  from  the  adoption  of 
the  water-tube  type,  taking  into  consideration  prices  asked  by  some 
of  the  regular  makere  of  marine  water-tube  boilers,  resulted  in  a 
saving  which  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  $7,000,000  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  program.  While  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
has  been  accused  of  extravagance,  credit  for  this  piece  of  economy 
should  be  given  to  it,  and  this  is  due  to  the  engineering  department. 

6  A  great  advantage  of  the  design  made  by  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  came  from  the  fact  that  all  of  the  boilers  for  the 
wood  ships  using  the  first  706  boilers  were  alike  and  differed  only 
slightly  from  the  later  orders  of  646,  which  were  all  alike.  The  dif- 
ferences in  the  design  came  from  changing  the  number  of  baffles 
from  three  to  four  and  in  using  Key  handhole  caps  instead  of  plugs 
with  copper  ferrules. 

7  It  is  well  to  state  at  this  point  that  the  performance  of  the 
wood-ship  standard  boiler  is  most  satisfactory  in  service. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THS  B0I1.EB 

8  The  boiler  as  first  designed  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  as  later 
modified  in  Fig.  2.  It  consists  of  two  headers,  each  composed  of 
two  plates,  known  as  tube  and  handhote  plates,  connected  at  the 
edges  by  channel-shaped  pieces,  the  two  headers  being  connected 
by  tubes  which  furnish  most  of  the  heating  surface  and  fonn 
means  of  fastening  tJie  headers  together.  The  front  header  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  steam  drum  which  is  connected  to  the  header  by 
means  of  a  fianged  saddle  which  is  riveted  to  both  the  drum  and 
header.  Holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  drum  within  the  limits  of  the 
saddle  furnish  the  means  of  connecting  the  interior  of  the  drum  and 
header,  and  two  rows  of  so-called  circulating  tubes  connect  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  header  with  the  drum  and  serve  to  conduct 
the  steam  to  it. 

9  The  header  plates  are  stayed  together  by  means  of  hollow 
iron  staybolte,  the  holes  being  j  in.  in  diameter.  The  handholes  in 
the  first  706  boilers  were  closed  by  means  of  tapered  plugs  sur- 
rounded by  thin  copper  ferrules.  The  plugs  had  a  threaded  shank 
secured  by  a  yoke  and  nut  as  is  usual  for  handhole  plates. 

10  While  these  plugs  have  in  general  given  satisfactory  serv- 
ice, it  was  soon  recognized  that  the  Key  cap  is  better,  and  all  boilers 
afterward  ordered,  amounting  to  646,  were  provided  with  these 
caps. 

11  The  drum  was  made  with  the  longitudinal  joint  where  the 
circulating  tubes  enter,  there  being  here  an  inside  and  an  outside 
strap.  The  tubes  pass  through  the  shell  and  both  straps,  but  the 
boles  in  the  shell  are  larger  than  the  tubes  and  tiie  expanding  occurs 
only  in  the  straps.  The  drum  is  reinforced  at  the  bottom  by  menna 
of  an  inside  strap  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  plate  section  cut  away 
by  the  holes  referred  to. 

12  The  tubes  are  seamless  hot^rolled  steel.  The  baffles  are  of 
the  longitudinal  type,  of  which  the  first  boiler  tested  had  three,  form- 
ing three  passes  as  shown  m  Fig.  1.  After  some  testing  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  was  best  to  place  the  lowest  baffle  on  the  lowest  row  of 
tubes  in  order  to  render  the  second  and  third  rows  of  tubes  more 
active  as  heating  surface.  In  the  first  design  these  tubes  did  little 
good  except  such  portion  of  them  as  extended  across  the  first  pass. 
When  this  change  was  being  made  it  was  seen  that  there  was  room 
for  four  passes  and  accordingly  four  baffles  were  inserted.  This 
rendered  the  boiler  somewhat  more  efficient,  especially  at  the  higher 
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powers,  and  made  the  efficiency  curve  fiatter  than  in  ttie  case  of 
three  paBses. 

13  In  the  three-pass  boiler  the  upper  baffle  is  of  steel  plate 
and  the  others  of- tiles,  but  in  the  four-pass  boiler  the  two  upper  baf- 
fles are  of  steel  and  the  indications  are  that  the  others  might  be 
if  the  tubes  were  sufficiently  near  together  to  touch  the  baffles 
on  both  sides  and  thus  conduct  the  heat  from  them  into  the  water. 
Id  the  four-pass  boiler  tested  the  baffle  next  to  the  lowest  is  made 
of  steel,  and  although  it  merely  rests  on  the  tubes  it  stands  the 
service.  The  outer  end  of  the  lowest  baffle  of  this  boiler  was  made 
of  steel,  and  alUiough  during  the  tests  it  was  in  contact  with  tubes 
on  the  bottom  only  it  stood  the  service  fairly  well.  Experience  witii 
steel  baffles  in  a  Foster  boiler  tested  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  showed 
that  they  stood  so  well  that  they  were  adopted  in  all  positions  in 
this  boiler.  By  usii^  steel  baffles  in  the  four-pass  boiler,  34  more 
tubes  can  be  put  in.    The  four-pass  boiler  is  ^own  in  Fig.  2. 

14  In  the  drum  of  each  boiler  there  is  the  usual  deflector  plate 
which  prevents  the  steam,  as  it  comes  through  the  circulating  tubes, 
from  parsing  across  the  drum  and  compels  it  to  pass  to  the  ends. 
This  deflector  was  removed  from  the  test  boiler  for  a  time  and  no 
difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  boiler  could  be  observed  except  that 
the  water  as  it  appeared  in  the  glasses  was  livelier.  In  a  seaway 
other  advantages  might  appear. 

15  In  the  top  of  the  drum  a  perforated  drypipe  is  used  having 
eighty-eight  f-in.  holes.  This  is  a  rather  small  area  and  it  proved 
to  have  an  important  effect  in  separating  moisture  from  the  steam. 
This  was  determined  by  testing  the  boiler  both  with  and  without 
the  drypipe.  The  reduction  in  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  pass- 
ing from  the  drum  to  the  steam  nozzle  was  determined  by  a  mer- 
cury manometer.  At  ordinary  rates  of  working  the  loss  in  pressure 
amounted  to  little,  but  when  forcing  it  amounted  occasionally  for 
short  periods  to  six  or  eight  inches  of  mercury. 

16  The  casing  of  the  boiler  is  built  up  of  steel  plates  joined 
together  by  external  and  internal  shapes  secured  to  a  channel  frame 
at  the  bottom  which  rests  on  the  keelsons  of  the  ship.  At  the  front 
there  are  two  vertical  channels  acting  as  columns  which  are  secured 
to  the  channels  and  bolted  to  tees  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
header.  The  rear  header  of  the  boiler  rests  on  a  shelf  formed  in  the 
casing,  and  the  casing  is  a  close  fit  around  the  rear  header.  The 
front  columns  form  the  only  rigid  connection  to  the  channel  base, 
and  the  boiler  is  free  to  slide  in  the  rear  part  of  the  casing.    The 
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channel  base  is  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship  and  the  ca^g  holds 
the  boiler  firmly  in  place  and  is  amply  able  to  prevent  movement 
from  rolling  or  pitching  at  sea  or  in  a  collision,  all  of  which  have 
been  proved  by  experience,  including  the  latter,  even  without 
rolling  or  coUiBion  braces. 

17  The  front  and  back  of  the  casing  have  sheet-iron  doors 
covering  the  headers^  and  the  space  between  the  headers  and  doors 
is  sufficiently  great  to  acconunodate  soot  blowers.  These  blowers, 
which  are  found  to  be  of  great  importance,  blow  through  the  hollow 
staybolts. 

18  The  boilers  are  equipped  with  bottom  and  surface  blows,  a 
duplex  safety  valve,  two  water  glasses,  a  set  of  three  gage  cocks, 
main  and  auxiliary  feeds,  a  salinometer  cock,  a  basket  of  zinc 
plates  and  an  internal  perforated  feedpipe. 

19  In  the  three-pass  boiler  there  are  four  fire  doors  and  four 
ashpit  doors,  but  in  the  four-pass  boiler  there  are  thr^  of  each. 
These  doors  are  of  the  in-swii^g  type.  Above  each  door  there  is  a 
hollow  perforated  lintel  with  air  freely  entering  through  holes  in 
the  casing,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  doors  there  are  perforated  jambs 
with  air  supplies  from  the  outside.  All  of  these  air  openings  are 
not  only  useful  in  protecting  the  parts  from  burning,  but  promote 
economy,  for  it  is  found  that  none  too  much  air  enters  the  furnace 
through  them. 

20  The  grates  are  of  the  fixed  type  of  double  bars  in  two 
lengths,  and  have  |-in.  air  and  ^-in.  iron  spaces. 

21  Across  the  back  end  of  the  furnace  there  is  a  Wager 
bridge  wall  with  narrow  air  spaces  which  saves  nearly  2  per  cent 
of  coal,  perceptibly  diminished  smoke,  improved  the  gas  analyses, 
saved  the  back  brickwork  and  reduced  the  time  and  labor  of  clean- 
ing the  fires  nearly  50  per  cent. 

DIMENSIONS   OF   BOILER 

22  The  following  are  the  leading  dimensions  of  the  boiler: 

Width  of  casing  at  floor  level.. 13  ft.  4  in. 

Length  of  caaiog  at  fioor  level 7  ft.  101  in. 

Height  of  center  of  drum  above  floor 11  ft.  8f  in. 

Thickness  of  header  plates 11/16  in. 

Width  of  water  spaces  of  headers 8  in. 

Outside  diameter  of  tubes ...3  in. 

Exposed  length  of  tubes  between  headers ■  ■ ..  .7  ft.  71  in. 

Numt>er  of  tubes  l>etween  headers 3SS 

Number  of  tubes  lietween  rear  header  and  drum 21 
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Inside  diameter  of  drum 42  in. 

Thickness  of  drum  plates I  in. 

Widti  of  furnace  11  ft.  11  in. 

Depth  of  Furnace «i  ft. 

Height  of  furnace  at  center 3  ft.  8  in. 

Firing  doors IS  in.  1^  18  in. 

Width  of  grate 11  ft.  11  in. 

Depth  of  grate  without  bridge  wall 6  ft.  6  in. 

Depth  of  grate  with  bridge  wall 6  ft.  8  in. 

Grate  area  without  bridge  wall 77)   sq.  ft 

Gret«  area  with  bridge  wall 87J  aq.  ft. 

Heating  surface  fire  sides 2518  sq.  ft. 

Thidmen  of  brick  lining SI  in. 

The  boiler  tested  was  built  by  and  tested  at  the  Erie  City  Iron 
Workfl,  Erie,  Pa. 

THE  EVAPORATIVE  TESTS 

23  In  contemplating  these  tests  which,  as  before  stated,  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  beha\'ior  of  the  boiler  and, 
if  possible,  of  improving  it,  it  was  recognized  that  the  measurement 
of  high  temperatures  would  play  an  important  part,  and  for  this 
reason  the  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  were  sought.  The  Bu- 
reau very  willingly  agreed  to  assist,  and  assigned  Mr.  Henry 
Kreisinger,  Member  of  the  Society,  to  take  charge  of  this  part  of 
the  work.  In  time  the  field  enlarged  and  he  embraced  in  his  work 
the  gas  analyses,  the  paths  and  velocities  of  the  gases,  the  draft 
magnitudes  and  losses  throughout  the  passes,  the  advisable  quan- 
tity of  air  and  position  of  its  admission,  as  well  as  the  temperature 
throughout  the  furnace  and  all  parts  of  the  passes.  A  description 
of  his  work  will  be  (pven  in  his  portion  of  the  paper.  The  Bureau 
also  determined  the  calorific  values  of  the  coal. 

24  In  the  beginning  it  was  decided  to  use  Georges  Creek 
Cumberland  coal  from  the  Big  Vein  Mine  on  all  tests  in  order  to 
have  a  standard  coal  of  good  and  uniform  quality,  low  volatile 
content,  and  high-fusing  clinker. 

25  It  was  also  decided  to  make  tests  with  fixed  grates,  shaking 
grates,  firebox  without  a  bridge  wall,  with  the  iron  bridge  wall 
already  mentioned,  a  brick  bridge  wall  covering  the  same  area  as  the 
other,  and  several  kinds  of  oil  burners,  using  Mexican  oil.  Mexican 
oil  was  selected  because  that  is  the  oil  that  will  be  used  chiefiy 
in  the  future. 

26  The  three-pass  boiler  was  erected  with  the  baffles  in  the 
positions  and  of  the  lengths  in  the  ori^nal  drawing,  but  the  first 
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test  showed  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  long.  Several  of  the 
earlier  tests  were  made  with  the  grate  of  the  full  eize,  that  is  to 
say,  without  the  iron  or  the  brick  bridge  wall.  By  the  addition  of 
the  iron  bridge  wall,  admitting  air  around  the  fire  doors,  lengthen- 
ing and  otherwise  changing  the  baffles,  and  studying  the  method  of 
firing,  the  efficiency  of  the  three-pass  boiler  was  raised  from  about 
60  per  cent  to  about  71  per  cent  based  upon  dry  coal,  and  to  about 
73  per  cent  baaed  upon  combustible.  The  efficiency  of  the  foiir- 
pass  boiler  was  about  72i  per  cent  based  on  dry  coal,  and  based 
upon  combusUble  exceeded  74  per  cent  on  two  tests.  These  tests 
were  made  when  firing  by  hand,  but  when  using  the  "Type  E" 
stoker  higher  efficiencies  were  obtained. 


RESULTS    OF   TESTS 

27  Tables  1,  2,  3  and  4  show  the  general  results  of  the  tests 
of  the  three-pass  and  four-pass  boilers  under  all  of  the  conditions, 
both  with  hand  and  stoker  firing.  No  results  with  oil  firing  are 
given  because  those  tests  are  now  in  process. 

28  While  it  was  intended  to  test  the  boiler  at  the  marine 
rating  in  general,  which  is  to  evaporate  6  lb.  of  water  per  sq.  ft.  of 
heating  surface  per  hr.,  other  rates  were  used,  especially  with  the 
four-pass  boiler.  -  In  Table  3,  on  Dec.  18,  1918,  the  four-pass  boiler 
was  worked  at  131  per  cent  of  marine  rating  and  229  per  cent  of 
land  rating.  Even  at  this  high  rate  the  efficiency  was  about  71 
per  cent,  and  but  little  below  that  of  lower  rates.  With  the  stokers 
the  boiler  was  operated  at  162  per  cent  of  marine  rating  and  282 
per  cent  of  land  rating.  At  this  rate  the  evaporation  was  9.72  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hr,  from  and  at  212  deg.,  and  the 
efficiency  was  72.3  per  cent  based  upon  combustible.  Based  upon 
the  total  area  of  grate  for  hand  firing  the  coal  consumption  was  at 
the  rate  of  29.6  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hr.  The  coal  consumption 
per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hr,  on  this  test  was  0,92  lb, 

29  It  will  be  observed  that  two  of  the  tests  given  in  Table 
4  were  of  24  hr.  duration  each,  one  of  22  hr.,  and  one  of  23  hr. 

30  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  boiler  is  of  excellent 
efficiency  and  that  the  four-pass  boiler  is  well  adapted  to  overloads. 
This  is  due  to  its  having  four  passes.  The  only  defect  of  the  four- 
pass  boiler  is,  as  might  be  expected,  that  there  is  considerable  ab- 
sorption of  draft  in  the  passes,  and  the  greatest  loss  was  in  the  third 
pass  from  the  bottom.    The  third  baffle  was  lowered  one  tube,  but 
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tible  gases  rising  from  the  fuel  bed.  As  the  gases  and  air  passed 
through  the  boiler  they  formed  a  better  mixture  which  tended  to 
bum  at  the  base  of  the  stack.  Evidently  the  combustion  space  was 
boo  small  and  the  path  of  the  gases  and  the  air  through  the  furnace 
too  short  for  the  two  to  form  an  intimate  mixture. 


ADMISSION  OF  AIR  OVER  FUEL  BED 

38  It  was  apparent  that  more  air  had  to  be  admitted  over  the 
fuel  bed,  and  better  means  provided  for  mixing  it  with  the  com- 
bustible. It  is  a  proven  fact  that  in  a  hand-fired  furnace,  wheo  the 
fuel  bed  is  level  and  5  in.  thick,  no  free  oxygen  can  be  forced  through 
it,  no  matter  what  air  pressure  is  used  in  the  ashpit.  The  gases 
rising  from  the  fuel  bed  contain  practically  no  free  oxygen  and  a 
large  percentage  of  combustible  gas.  It  is  true  that  if  the  fuel  bed 
contains  holes  or  thin  spots,  air  passes  through  them.  However,  ad- 
mission of  air  through  the  holes  in  the  fire  is  undesirable  because 
the  size  of  holes  cannot  be  controlled.  The  holes  are  large  before 
firing,  when  a  small  quantity  of  air  is  needed  over  the  fuel  bed,  and 
are  nearly  absent  immediately  after  firing,  when  a  large  quantity  of 
air  is  needed  to  bum  the  volatile  matter  from  the  freshly  fired  coal. 
It  is  therefore  much  better  to  admit  air  over  the  fuel  bed  through 
special  openings  in  the  firing  door  or  a  bridge  wall.  The  quantity  of 
air  admitted  through  such  openings  is  nearly  constant  and  can  be 
controlled  more  easily.  The  air  should  be  supplied  in  a  large  number 
of  small  jets  and  as  close  to  the  fuel  bed  as  practicable,  so  that  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  combustion  space  above  the  fuel  bed  may 
be  utilized  for  mixing  and  combustion. 

39  Following  these  principles  a  number  of  i-in.  holes  were 
made  in  each  firing  door ;  the  small  opening  in  the  first  baffle  at  I 
was  closed  and  the  baffle  extended,  making  the  gas  passage  between 
the  end  of  bafiSe  and  the  rear  water  leg  36  in.  This  had  the  effect 
of  causing  the  air  admitted  through  the  firing  doors  to  flow  farther 
to  the  rear  of  the  furnace  and  facilitate  better  mixing  with  the 
combustible  gases.  In  addition  to  these  changes,  tlie  Wager  bridge 
wall  was  installed  to  supply  additional  air  to  the  rear  part  of  the 
furnace.  The  method  of  installing  the  Wager  bridge  wall  is  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  The  bridge  wall  consists  of  a  large  number  of  cast-iron 
bars  placed  against  the  rear  wall  of  the  furnace,  and  forms  a  struc- 
ture similar  to  a  plain  grate.  The  air  passes  into  the  furnace 
through  narrow  slots  between  the  bars,  and  is  regulated  by  the 
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thickness  of  the  fuel  bed  near  the  bridge  wall.  The  thicker  the 
fuel  bed  the  greater  is  the  area  of  the  air  spaces  covered  with  coal, 
and  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  air  flowiDg  into  the  furnace.  The 
air  enters  in  a  large  munber  of  thin  Btreams. 

40  With  the  air  admitted  through  the  firing  door  and  through 
the  bridge  wall,  the  combustible  gases  rising  from  the  fuel  bed  are 
equeeeed  between  two  streams  of  air  coming  in  from  two  different 


FiQ.  4    DuGRAM  Showino  FouB-PAsa  Type  of  Boiler  wttk  Facilities  tob 
Intr(»vcino  Am  ovrr  Fuel  Bed 

directions  and  the  mixing  is  greatly  aided.  The  direction  of  the 
streams  of  air  admitted  over  the  fuel  bed  under  these  conditions  is 
indicated  in  Fig.  4. 

OPENINQS  FOB  ADUITTING  AIR  OVER  FUEL  BED 

41  In  the  front  of  the  furnace  there  were  a  total  of  240  half- 
inch  holes  located  in  the  fire  doors,  the  cast-iron  arches  over  the 
doors,  and  the  east-iron  columns  supporting  the  arches.  The  total 
area  of  these  holes  is  about  48  sq.  in.    In  addition  to  this  there  was 
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a  Space  of  i  to  ^  in.  wide,  amounting  to  about  another  48  sq.  in., 
between  the  door  frames  and  the  fire  doors. 

42  In  the  Wager  bridge  wall  the  open  spaces  between  two 
bars  were  about  3-16  in.  wide  and  3  in.  high.  The  bars  were  spaced 
about  1^  in.  center  to  center,  nuking-  the  total  area  in  the  bridge 
wall  about  54  sq.  in.  The  total  area  for  admission  of  air  over  the 
fuel  bed  was  then  about  160  in.  This  opening  is  approximately 
2  per  ceqt  of  the  grate  area. 

MDEINQ   OP  AIR   AND  COMBUSTIBLE   BY   DIFFBRENT   METHODS   OF 
ADMtmNCI  AIR  OVER  FUEL  BED 

43  In  order  to  determine  the  effect  on  the  mixing  and  com- 
bustion of  various  methods  of  admitting  air  over  the  fuel  bed,  a 
set  of  six  gas  samples  was  taken  in  the  furnace  and  two  in  the 
gas  passage  between  the  rear  water  leg  and  the  end  of  the  first 
baffle.  The  points  at  which  these  samples  were  taken  are  indicated 
in  Fig.  3  by  the  small  circles  designated  by  the  capital  letters  A 
to  H.  The  analyses  of  these  samples  are  shown  graphically  in 
Fig.  5. 

ANALYSES  OF  QAB  SAMPLES  BHOWN  BY  DIAGRAMS  IN  FIQUBB  FtVX 

44  Fig.  5  shows  five  groups  of  tests,  each  group  being 
represented  by  one  of  the  five  vertical  charts.  The  furnace  con- 
ditions under  wtiich  each  group  of  testa  was  made  are  indicated  by 
the  label  at  the  foot  of  each  chart.  Each  of  the  squares  in  each 
vertical  chart  gives  the  samples  taken  at  one  elevation  above  the 
grate.  Thus,  the  lowest  square  gives  the  analyses  of  samples  taken 
16  in.  above  the  grate;  the  middle  square  ^ves  the  analyses  of  the 
samples  taken  36  in.  above  the  grate,  and  the  highest  square  the 
samples  taken  in  the  first  pass. 

45  The  abscissie  of  the  lower  two  squares  give  the  distance  of 
sampling  from  the  rear  of  the  furnace  wall;  and  those  of  the  high- 
est square  give  the  distance  of  the  point  of  sampling  from  the  rear 
water  leg.  The  ordinates  give  the  percentage  of  the  gases.  The 
points  giving  the  percentage  of  each  gas  at  one  elevation  above  the 
grate  are  connected  by  a  smooth  curve,  principally  to  make  the 
chart  clearer.  The  analysis  of  the  fine  gases  collected  at  the 
same  time  at  the  base  of  the  stack  is  given  in  the  small  tables  in 
the  top  squares.  The  location  where  the  stack  gases  were  taken 
is  also  indicated  in  Fig.  3. 

46  The  first  group  of  tests  gi^'cs  the  analysis  of  the  furnace 
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gases  when  the  air  over  the  fuel  bed  was  admitted  through  the  firing 
door  and  through  the  Wager  bridge  wall.  The  chart  is  intended  to 
show  how  the  air  admitted  through  the  bridge  wall  mixes  with  the 
gases  and  affects  combustion.  The  sample  taken  16  in.  above  the 
grate  and  5  in,  from  the  rear  wall  shows  practically  no  combustible 
gas,  over  10  per  cent  of  free  oxygen,  and  about  9  per  cent  CO^.  The 
sample  taken  27  in.  from  the  rear  wall  shows  about  7^  per  cent  of 
combustible,  only  2^  per  cent  of  oxygen,  and  nearly  13  per  cent 
of  CO,.  Apparently  at  this  level  the  oxygen  admitted  through  the 
bridge  wall  did  not  have  a  chance  to  penetrate  far  enough  toward 
the  center  of  the  furnace  to  help  in  the  combustion.  The  sample 
taken  36  in.  above  the  grate  and  5  in.  from  the  rear  wall  shows 
less  than  S  per  cent  of  oxygen,  a  trace  of  combustible  gas,  and  nearly  - 
11  per  cent  COi.  At  this  elevation  above  the  grate  the  sample 
taken  27  in.  from  the  rear  wall  shows  less  than  4  per  cent  combus- 
tible gas,  about  3  per  cent  of  oxygen,  and  nearly  13  per  cent  of 
CO,.  Comparison  of  the  analyses  of  samples  taken  at  these  two 
elevations  indicates  that  the  air  admitted  through  the  bridge  wall, 
in  rising  about  2  ft.,  has  penetrated  to  a  considerable  depth  into 
the  stream  of  combustible  gases  rising  from  the  fuel  bed. 

47  In  the  first  pass  the  composition  of  the  gases  in  the  first 
16  in.  from  the  rear  wall  ia  nearly  uniform,  showing  that  the  air 
admitted  through  the  bridge  wall  mixed  well  with  the  combustible 
gases  and  did  not  pass  out  of  the  furnace  in  a  separate  stream.  The 
stack  gases  showed,  at  the  same  time,  11.1  per  cent  CO,  and 
only  0.1  per  cent  combustible,  indicating  good  combustion. 

48  The  second  and  third  vertical  charts  give  the  analyses  of 
gases  of  two  groups  of  tests  made  with  the  Wager  bridge  wall  re- 
placed by  a  brick  wall  of  similar  shape  but  having  no  provision  for 
air  admission.  The  shape  of  this  brick  bridge  wall  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  lower  left-hand  corners  of  the  lowest  squares.  In 
both  of  these  groups  of  tests  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the 
samples  taken  in  the  furnace  is  low  and  the  percentage  of  combus- 
tible gases  ia  high,  clearly  indicating  the  lack  of  sufficient  air  supply. 
The  stack  gasea  of  these  two  groups  of  tests  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  combustible,  although  the  percentage  of  free  oxygen  is 
about  tlie  same  as  it  was  in  the  groups  of  testa  made  with  the  Wager 
bridge  wall.  Althou^  the  air  found  its  way  into  the  furnace  it 
was  not  introduced  close  enough  to  the  fuel  bed  to  bring  the  com- 
bustion nearly  to  completion  before  the  gases  left  the  furnace. 
In  the  second  group  of  tests  the  gases  passed  out  of  the  furnace 
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atill  coDtaining  about  5  ppr  cent  of  combustible,  and  in  the  third 
group  they  contained  3  per  cent  of  combustible  gas.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  third  group  of  test-s  the  samples  col- 
lected in  the  first  pass  were  taken  farther  away  from  the  rear  wall, 
and  their  analyses  show  the  presence  of  the  air  admitted  through 
the  firing  doors,  the  sample  taken  30  inches  from  the  rear  water  leg 
showing  more  free  oxygen  than  the  sample  taken  only  16  in. 
from  it. 

49  The  tests  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups  were  made  with  a 
shaking  grate  and  no  bridge  wall  of  any  description.  The  samples 
taken  16  in,  above  the  grate  indicate  that  a  small  quantity  of  air 
passed  into  the  furnace  close  to  the  rear  wall,  but  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  have  much  effect  on  the  combustion.  The  percentage  of 
combustible  remained  high  even  when  the  gases  reached  the  first 
pass.  In  these  two  groups  of  tests  the  samples  taken  in  the  first 
pass  30  in.  from  the  rear  water  leg  show  the  effect  of  the  air  ad- 
mitted through  the  firing  door.  The  stack  samples  show  over  one 
per  cent  of  combustible  gas  and  lower  oxygen  than  either  of  the 
three  previous  groups.  The  lack  of  proper  admission  of  air  over 
the  fuel  bed  is  clearly  indicated  in  these  last  two  groups  of  tests. 
Tlie  advantage  of  air  admission  through  the  Wager  bridge  wall  was 
clearly  demonstrated  and  was  therefore  used  on  all  subsequent  tests 
with  hand-fired  furnaces. 


EFFECT    ON    COMBUSTION    OF    DIFFERENT    METHODS    OF    ADMITTINO 
AIR  OVER  FUEL  BED 

50  Fig.  6  shows  in  a  similar  way  the  effect  on  combustion 
of  various  methods  of  admitting  air  over  the  fuel  bed  on  tests 
made  on  the  four-pass  standard  boiler  illustrated  in  Fig.  4.  The 
samples  were  taken  similarly  to  those  on  the  tests  of  the  three-pass 
boiler,  the  points  at  which  they  were  taken  being  also  indicated  by 
the  abscissae  and  label  in  each  square. 

51  The  first  group  of  tests  was  made  with  the  air  supplied  over 
the  fuel  bed,  through  the  firing  door,  and  through  tlie  Wager  bridge 
wall.  Sixteen  inches  above  the  grate  the  admission  of  air  througli 
the  bridge  wall  was  apparent  only  in  the  sample  taken  5  in.  from  the 
rear  wall.  Samples  taken  36  in.  above  the  grate  and  in  the  first  pass 
indicated  fairly  uniform  distribution  of  the  air  but  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  it.  Apparently  during  these  tests  the  fuel  bed  near  the 
bridge  wall  was  carried  too  thick.    Had  a  thinner  fuel  bed  been 
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carried  the  combustible  in  the  first  pass  would  have  been  much 
lower. 

52  The  second  group  of  tests  was  made  with  the  air  over  fuel 
bed  being  supplied  with  natural  draft,  through  the  Wager  bridge 
wall,  and  through  the  firing  doors,  and  in  addition  to  this  also  under 
pressure  of  2  in.  of  water  through  17  half-inch  nozzles  from  a  S^in. 
pipe  placed  between  the  first  and  second  rows  of  tubes,  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  4.  The  object  of  the  air  forced  in  througli  these  nozzles  was 
to  force  the  air  supplied  through  the  firii^  door  into  the  center  of 
the  stream  of  combustible  gas  rising  from  the  fuel  bed  and  cause 
intimate  mixing.  The  action  of  these  nozzles  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
The  samples  collected  in  the  first  pass  showed  fairly  uniform  mixtwe 
and  lower  percentage  of  combustible  than  was  obtained  when  the 
air  was  admitted  only  through  the  bridge  wall  and  through  the 
firing  door.  However,  the  amount  of  combustible  was  a  little  too 
high,  indicating  that  not  quite  enough  air  was  admitted. 

53  The  third  group  of  tests  was  made  with  air  admitted 
through  the  firing  door  and  with  natural  draft,  and  air  admitt^ 
through  the  Wager  bridge  wall  under  a  pressure  of  f  in.  of  water. 
In  this  case  the  air  admitted  through  the  bridge  wall  tended  to  flow 
in  a  separate  stream  close  to  the  rear  wall  without  penetrating  very 
deep  into  the  stream  of  combustible  gas.  The  analyses  of  the 
samples  taken  in  the  first  pass  showed  that  the  excess  of  air  de- 
creases as  the  distance  from  the  rear  water  leg  increases.  On  the 
whole,  the  admission  of  air  tlirough  the  bridge  wall  under  pressure 
proved  to  be  undesirable  in  this  type  of  furnace.  The  testa  rep- 
resented by  the  second  group  showed  conditions  most  favorable  to 
complete  combustion.  However,  the  installation  of  the  nozzles 
entails  undesirable  complications  in  boiler  plants  of  ships.  The 
conditions  represented  by  the  first  group  recommend  themselves  by 
their  simplicity  and  effectiveness  when  attention  is  given  to  the 
proper  thickness  of  fuel  bed  next  to  the  bridge  wall. 


TEMPERATURE    MEASUREMENTS 

54  The  temperatures  were  measured  with  thermocouples  in- 
serted into  the  setting  through  the  hollow  staybolts  and  moved 
across  the  gas  passages,  as  indicated  by  the  straight  lines  labeled 
"couples",  or  C,  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  The  temperatures  were  measured 
across  the  spaces  between  the  ends  of  the  baffles  and  the  water  legs. 
These  spaces  are  called  in  this  paper  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
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fourth  pass,  respectively,  couoting  from  the  lowest  baffle.  The 
couples  were  made  of  No.  22  gage  and  were  mouDted  id  |-in.  iron 
pipe  with  the  hot  junctioa  left  exposed  to  the  gases  in  order  to 
reduce  radiation  error.  AH  couples  were  connected  to  a  central 
switchboard  and  the  temperature  was  read  with  a  portable  poten- 
tiometer.   On  the  first  17  tests  two  couples  were  used  in  each  pass. 


FiQ.  7     Tempbraturb  op  Gasbb  Acrobs  the  Spao  Bbtwebn  the  End  of 
Baffles  and  the  Wateb  Leos.    THBEs-PABa  Boiixb,  Shout  Baitizs 

both  being  placed  approximately  in  the  center  of  the  boiler.  The 
hot  junction  of  one  of  those  couples  was  placed  12  in.  from  the  end 
of  the  baffle  and  was  held  in  this  position  while  the  other  was  moved 
across  the  pass  and  readings  taken  every  6  in.  Thus  the  stationary 
couple  showed  the  temperature  variation  due  to  varying  furnace 
conditions  and  the  moving  couple  showed  the  variation  in  tem- 
perature due  to  the  position  of  the  couple. 
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RESULTS  OF  TEMPERATURE   MEASUREMENTS  ON 
THREE-PASS  BOILER 

55    Fig.   7  shows  graphically  the  results  of  such  temperature 
measuremeDts  made  on  Test  No.  2,  which  was  made  on  the  three- 


Fio.  8     Temperature  op  Gaseb  Achosb  thb  Space  Bbtwkbn  thb  Ends  of 
Baffi£3  and  thb  Water  Legs.    Thhee-Pass  Eoileb,  Long  Baffles 

pass  boiler  with  the  original  arrangement  of  the  baiBe.  The  length 
and  the  position  of  the  baffles  with  respect  to  the  water  legs  are 
indicated  in  the  figure.  The  solid  line  connects  the  points  giving 
the  reading  of  the  moving  couple,  and  the  dotted  line  gives  the 
reading  of  the  stationary  couple  taken  at  the  same  time  the  moving 
couple  was  read  in  each  position.    Thus,  the  dotted  line  shows  the 
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variation  of  temperature  due  to  varying  furnace  conditions  and  the 
solid  line  gives  the  temperature  due  to  different  position  of  the 
moving  couples.  In  order  to  obtain  approximately  the  correct 
reading  of  the  moving  couple  in  each  position,  allowaDce  must  be 
made  for  the  varying  temperature  due  to  furnace  conditions.    Be- 


cause the  temperatures  of  the  first  pass  are  the  highest  they  are 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  chart,  and,  similarly,  because  the  tempera- 
tures in  the  third  pass  are  the  lowest,  tliey  arc  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chart.  Therefore  in  studying  these  charts  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  flow  of  gases  would  be  represented  thereon  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom. 
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56  The  first  pass  shows  no  regular  variation  in  temperature 
due  to  position  of  the  moving  couple.  Tliis  indicates  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  hot  gases  through  this  pass  is  fairly  imiform. 
The  second  pass,  however,  shows  the  highest  temperature  one  foot 
from  the  end  of  the  baffle  and  the  temperature  drops  rapidly  each 
aide  of  this  point.  Tliis  seems  to  indicate  that  a  large  part  of  the 
hot  gases  pass  through  the  space  between  6  in.  to  24  in.  from 
the  end  of  the  baffle.    The  remaining  epace  of  about  24  in.,  next 


Fio.  10  TnuPERArVRE  Drop  Through  Focr-P*88  Boiixh 

to  the  front  water  leg,  contains  only  slowly  moving  and  compara- 
tively cool  gases.  The  same  condition  exists  in  the  third  pass,  most 
of  the  hot  gases  passing  through  the  18-in.  space  next  to  the  end  of 
the  third  baffle,  the  remaining  28  in.  of  the  third  pass  being  practi- 
cally unused  by  the  moving  gases.  The  slight  elevation  in  the  tem- 
perature at  a  distance  of  12  in.  from  the  rear  water  leg  is  very 
likely  due  to  hot  gases  passing  through  the  narrow  space  left  be- 
tween the  second  baffle  and  the  rear  water  leg.    These  temperature 
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measurements  show  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  length  of  the 
second  and  third  baffles  and  thus  cause  the  hot  gases  to  pass  over 
a  greater  part  of  the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler.  Although  the 
temperature  measurements  do  not  show  the  desirability  of  increas- 
ing the  length  of  the  Sret  baffle,  nevertheless  the  baffle  was  made  10 
in.  longer  after  the  first  six  tests.  Lengthening  the  first  baffle  had 
the  tendency  to  bring  the  air  admitted  over  the  fuel  bed  through  the 
firing  doors  farther  into  the  stream  of  combustible  gases  rising  from 
the  fuel  bed  and  thus  aid  in  their  combustion. 

57  Fig.  8  gives  the  temperature  measurements  on  one  of  the 
tests  made  after  the  baffles  of  the  three-pass  boiler  were  lengthened. 
In  this  test  three  moving  couples  and  one  stationary  couple  were 
used  in  each  pass.  The  temperatin^s  obtained  by  the  stationary 
couple  are  represented  by  the  line  connecting  the  points  indicated 
by  small  crosses.  One  of,  the  moving  couples  was  placed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  boiler  and  the  other  two  about  18  in.  from  each  side  wall 
of  the  boiler.  With  these  longer  baffles  the  hot  gases  more  nearly 
fill  the  passage  left  between  the  end  of  the  baffle  and  the  water  legs. 
Considerable  variation  is  also  shown  by  the  three  moving  couples, 
indicating  that  on  one  side  of  the  boiler  the  gases  may  be  hotter  than 
on  the  other,  which  fact  can  be  expected  with  such  a  wide  and  shal- 
low furnace.  The  fuel  bed  on  one  side  of  the  furnace  might  be  in 
diEFerent  condition  than  the  fuel  bed  on  the  other.  Owing  to  the 
short  distance  from  the  fuel  bed  to  the  boiler  the  gases  have  little 
chance  to  mix  and  equalize  the  temperature. 

58  Fig.  8  also  indicates  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  what  the 
temperature  ia  in  any  one  pass  by  making  temperature  measure- 
ments with  only  one  stationary  couple.  Such  measurements  may  be 
hundreds  of  degrees  higher  or  lower  than  the  average  temperature 
in  the  pass. 

TEMPERATURE   MEASUREMENTS   ON    FOUR-PASS   BOILER 

59  Fig.  9  shows  similar  measurements  on  the  four-pass  boiler. 
In  this  case  three  moving  couples  and  one  stationary  couple  are 
used  in  each  pass.  The  position  of  the  stationary  couple  is  indicated 
by  the  small  circle,  and  the  temperatures  indicated  by  the  couple 
are  shown  by  the  dotted  line.  These  temperature  measurements 
indicate  that  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  passes  a  large  part  of 
the  stream  of  hot  gases  passes  within  the  narrow  space  at  the  end  of 
the  baffle.    The  Uttle  hump  in  the  curves  in  the  third  pass  near  the 
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rear  water  leg  is  very  likely  due  to  some  of  the  hot  gases  passing 
through  the  small  space  between  the  second  bafiSe  and  the  rear  water 
leg.  These  gases  pass  up  close  to  the  rear  water  leg  and  cause  a 
somewhat  higher  temperature. 

60  Fig.  10  shows  the  average  temperature  drop  of  the  gases 
along  their  path  of  travel  through  the  four-pass  water-tube  boiler. 
The  points  on  these  curves  have  been  obtained  by  averaging  the 
points  in  the  stream  of  gas  in  Fig.  9.  The  abscissae  of  the  chart  are 
the  approximate  lengths  of  the  paths  of  gases  through  the  boiler, 
measured  from  the  point  where  they  enter  among  the  lowest  row  of 
boiler  tubes. 


DISCUSSION 

Albekt  a.  Caby  (written).  This  paper  is  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  the  writer  who  is  not  wholly  unfamiliar  with  its  details, 
as  this  boiler  came  to  his  attention  in  the  early  days  of  ita  develop- 
ment. It  resulted  from  a  study  of  a  number  of  the  older  forms  of 
boilers,  followed  by  an  incorporation  of  their  Tarious  desirable  fea- 
tures, which  might  apply  to  the  existing  requirements. 

From  the  description  given  it  will  be  seen  that  this  boiler  has 
388  three-inch  tubes  in  the  steam  generating  surface  which  are  at- 
tached front  and  rear  to  water  legs  slightly  inclined  to  the  vertical. 
The  steam  generated  in  these  tubes  [tasses  back  to  the  rear  water 
leg  from  the  top  of  which  its  entire  volume  is  supposed  to  pass  for- 
ward to  the  steam  drum  through  21  three-inch  tubes.  ,  In  other 
words,  practically  18.5  of  these  steam  generating  tubes  have  but 
one  three-inch  outlet  through  which  to  discharge  the  steam  they 
generate.  This  statement  alone  does  not  wholly  express  the  in- 
sufficiency of  steam  outlet  area  as  it  will  be  realized  that  the  water 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  say  379  deg.  fahr.,  occupies 
only  0.0184  cu.  ft.  per  lb.  while  the  resulting  steam  under  179  lb. 
gage  pressure  occupies  2.358  cu.  ft.,  128  times  its  former  volume. 

By  applying  the  formulae  used  for  computing  the  flow  of  steam 
in  pipes,  where  the  pipes  deliver  steam  from  the  boUer  and  there  is  a 
material  pressure  drop,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  21  three-inch 
tubes  delivering  steam  from  the  rear  header  to  the  front  cross  drum 
were  not  only  ample  in  number  and  size,  but  that  the  steam  Sowing 
was  travelbg  at  an  absurdly  low  velocity. 

Such  formulae  do  not,  however,  apply  in  this  case. 

By  applying  a  steam  gage  to  the  rear  of  the  header  and  another 
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to  the  steam  drum,  it  is  found  that  there  is  an  extremely  small  pres- 
8ure  drop  to  actuate  the  flow  of  steam.  The  steam  in  the  con- 
necting or  circulating  tubes  merely  flows  as  rapidly  as  steam  is  being 
taken  from  the  boiler. 

Some  may  claim  that  the  so-called  circulating  tubes  and  drum 
should  be  re^irded  as  a  part  of  the  steam  delivery  line  from  the 
boiler.  This  may  be  true  to  some  limited  extent,  but  actual  tests 
and  investigations  have  not  inclined  the  writer  to  a  belief  in  this 
theory. 

During  the  course  of  his  professional  work,  the  writer  was  called 
upon  to  find  an  explanation  for  a  eeriee  of  explosions  which  not  only 
ruptured  the  tubes  but  broke  cast  iron  headers  in  a  boiler  of  the 
horizontally  inclined  water-tube  type.  This  investigation  lead  him 
to  devise  a  piece  of  apparatus  placed  within  the  interior  of  the  boiler 
tube  with  which  he  proposed  to  learn  something  about  the  true 
velocity  of  circulation. 

The  device  consisted  of  a  lightly  running  propeller  wheel 
mounted  in  a  thin  disc  of  metal  which  was  eet  vertically  across  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  flow  of  water  or 
steam.  The  propeller,  which  was  mounted  within  the  ring,  was 
about  three  quarteis  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube  and  was  revolved 
fast  or  slow  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  water.  The  number 
of  revolutions  was  recorded  by  an  electric  chronograph  placed  out- 
side the  boiler. 

While  the  experiments  were  unsuccessful  so  far  as  determining 
the  actual  velocities  was  concerned,  the  writer  was  able  to  discover 
that  the  direction  of  circulation  was  not  as  he  had  supposed.  The 
upward  circulation  from  rear  to  front  headers  was  veiy  rapid  in  the 
several  lower  layers  of  tubes.  About  the  vertical  center  of  the  bank 
of  tubes  there  was  httle  or  no  velocity  of  flow,  while  near  the  top 
there  was  a  reversed  circulation,  from  front  to  the  rear  headers. 
This  showed  that  the  outlets  from  the  top  of  the  headers  to  the  steam 
drum  could  not  dehver  the  steam  from  the  tubes  as  rapidly  as  it 
was  generated,  resulting  in  reversed  circulation.  With  the  tubes 
thus  largely  filled  with  steam,  their  value  as  heating  surface  became 
diminished. 

He  discovered  subsequently  that  the  French  engineer,  M.  Brull, 
past-president  of  the  French  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  had  made 
similar  observations  upon  a  boiler  of  the  Babcock  and  WOcox  type 
with  an  improved  apparatus  similar  to  a  pitot  tube. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  limit  to  the  steam  generating  capac- 
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ity  of  water-tube  boilers  due  to  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  steam  in  the  water  tubes  is  not  as  generally  appreciated  as  it 
should  be. 

When  in  England  he  became  interested  in  some  tests  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  removing  steam  from  the  water  tubes  bo  as  to 
keep  them  solidly  filled  with  water  and  thus  obtfun  a  more  efficient 
beat  absorbing  surface. 

The  boiler  was  of  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  type  having  4292 
sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface.  One-inch  steam  extraction  tubes  were 
inserted  through  the  caps  in  the  header  and  extended  into  the  four 
lower  layers  of  water  tubes,  back  as  far  as  the  bridge  wall.  The 
tops  of  these  st«am  extraction  tubes  were  perforated  so  as  to  collect 
the  steam  from  the  tubes  as  quickly  as  it  was  formed.  This  steam 
was  then  conducted  outside  of  the  front  headers  upward  into  the 
top  of  the  overhead  drums. 

In  two  tests  run,  one  with  and  one  without  the  steam  extrac- 
tion tubes,  the  firing  was  done  by  the  regular  fireman  of  the  plant 
under  practically  identical  conditions.  The  boiler,  without  the 
equipment,  used  2123  lb.  of  coal  per  hr.,  and  with  the  equipment, 
2601  lb.  per  hr.  The  unequipped  boiler  was  operated  with  a  coal 
having  11,842  B.t.u.  per  lb.,  while  the  equipped  boiler  used  a  coal 
containing  11,506  B.t.u.  per  lb.  The  rate  of  evaporation  per  sq.  ft. 
of  heating  surface  (from  and  at  212  deg.  f^u*.)  was  4.14  lb.  against 
5.30  lb.  for  the  equipped  boiler.  The  combined  efficiency  rose  from 
68.05  per  cent  for  the  unequipped  boiler  to  73.49  per  cent  for  the 
equipped  boiler.  A  subsequent  capacity  test  for  the  equipped 
boiler  showed  au  evaporation  of  6.07  lb.  of  water  (from  and  at  212 
deg.  fahr.)  with  an  efficiency  of  63.88  per  cent. 

After  a  series  of  tests  to  determine  the  value  of  this  system,  the 
boilers  at  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  England,  were  equipped 
with  these  steam  extraction  tubes  as  was  the  station  of  the  London 
Electric  Supply  Corporation. 

Joseph  J.  Nelis  csUed  attention  to  the  radical  departure  for 
the  merchant  marine,  accustomed  to  the  Scotch  marine  boiler,  in 
the  introduction  of  the  water-tube  boiler  on  merchant  ships.  The 
chief  difference  between  this  boiler  and  the  standard  in  use  in  the 
United  States  Navy  was  in  closer  tube  spacing,  larger  grate  area  and 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  superheater.  The  boilers  were  designed 
with  large  grate  areas  to  permit  the  use  of  Pacific  Coast  coals  and 
natural  draft,  although  all  ships  were  equipped  with  fans.    The 
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tendency  in  the  merchant  marine,  be  said,  was  toward  higher  pres- 
sures, superheat  and  the  use  of  turbines. 

L.  P.  Bkeckenbidge  congratulated  the  Society  upon  having 
presented  to  it  a  paper  by  men  so  well  qualified  to  do  so  as  Messrs. 
Dean  and  Kreisinger,  and  pointed  out  that  the  complete  combus- 
tion of  fuel  depended  upon  three  things  —  the  proper  amount  of 
air,  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  fuel  at  the  proper  temperature, 

R.  Sanford  Rilet  thought  that  the  water-tube  boiler  had  made 
an  effective  entrance  into  merchant  marine  engineering  practice 
and  that  this  opened  the  way  for  the  automatic  stokers,  which  were 
formerly  prohibited  by  the  small  furnace  in  the  prevailing  Scotch 
marine  type  boilers.  If  coal  contmued  to  be  used  at  sea  the  impos- 
sibihty  of  obtaining  skilled  firemen  would  force  the  adoption  of 
automatic  stokers  under  boilers  that  aUowed  space  enough  for  their 
installation. 

John  Van  Brunt  said  that  underfeed  stokers  had  been  used  at 
sea  and  that  there  was  no  mechanical  reason  why  they  should  not 
come  into  universal  use. 

In  a  closure,  Henry  Kreisinger  said  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
experiments  showed  that  the  circulation  in  boilers  was  as  Mr.  Gary 
had  pointed  out,  very  sli^t  in  the  middle  section  of  tubes,  and  in 
opposite  directions  in  the  sets  of  tubes  above  and  below.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  reversed  circulation  in  the  tubes  would  cause 
steam  to  remain  in  them  very  long.  If  a  rise  in  overall  efficiency 
is  to  be  credited  to  increased  water  circulation  in  the  boiler,  it  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  drop  in  the  flue  gaa  temperature, 
other  conditions,  of  course,  remaining  the  same.  A  rise  in  overall 
boiler  efficiency  of  5.5  per  cent  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
drop  in  fiue  gas  temperature  of  about  135  deg.  fahr.  Therefore  ex- 
perimenters who  wish  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  any  device 
for  increased  circulation  should  carefully  measure  the  flue  gas  tem- 
peratures, analyze  the  gases,  and  see  that  the  heating  surfaces  are  in 
the  same  condition  as  to  cleanliness. 

Mr.  Kreisinger  announced  that  the  investigations  published  in 
the  paper  would  be  completely  reported  in  a  publication  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 
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FLOW  OF  WATER  THROUGH  CONDENSER 
TUBES 

Br  WiLUAU  L.  Db  Baufbe,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Milton  C.  Stuast,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Members  of  the  Society 

In  this  paper  the  aulhora  give  particubm  regarding  an  extended  teria  of 
tesU  recently  conducted  at  the  United  Slalet  Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station 
at  AnnapUia,  Md.,  to  determine  the  friction  loss  of  toater  fiowing  through  \-in. 
No.  18  gage  etandard  eondenter  Itibes.  The  investigalions  covered  variabie  veloei- 
tiee,  water  temperatures,  and  tiAe  lengths,  as  vkU  as  the  effect  0}  both  fresh  and  salt 
iBoter.  The  resiMs  obtained  are  presented  in  tabiUar  form  and  from  them  a  gen- 
eral formtda  has  been  derived  which  gives  the  total  drop  in  pressure  ihie  to  entrance 
and  exit  losies  arui  to  friciiotml  retislance  within  the  tube. 

''pHERE  was  conducted  recently  at  the  U.  S,  Naval  EngineeriDg 
ExperimeDt  Station,  Annapolis,  Md.,  an  investigation  upon  the 
friction  loss  of  water  Sowing  through  |-in.  standard  condenser 
tubes  of  No.  IS  gage,  0.522  in.  in  internal  diameter.  The  principal 
variables  were  velocity  and  temperature  of  water,  and  tube  length. 
The  investigation  also  covered  the  variation  in  friction  loss  with 
clean  tubes  and  tubes  as  received,  and  the  effect  of  fresh  and  salt 
water.  The  computations  were  made  in  such  a  manner  that  losses 
at  the  tube  ends  and  along  the  tube  could  be  separated,  the  results 
being  expressed  in  a  general  formula. 

2  A  number  of  sections  of  3-in.  iron  pipe  were  assembled 
with  flanges  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1.  A  corresponding  number  of 
lengths  of  |-in.  condenser  tubing  were  obtained,  and  two  brass  blank 
flanges  prepared  to  serve  as  tube  sheets.  These  tube  sheets  could 
be  inserted  between  any  two  pairs  of  flanges,  thus  enabling  tube 
lengths  of  approximately  5,  8,  11,  14,  17  and  20  ft.  to  be  tested.  The 
tubes  were  held  in  place  by  ordinary  screwed  glands  in  the  tube 
sheets,  and  packed  with  cotton  held  between  two  fiber  washers  as 

PreBeDted  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1919,  of  The  Auerican 
SociBTT  OF  Mechanical  Ehoinsebs. 
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shown  in  Fig.  2.    They  were  Bupporied  by  sheetr-iron  disks  between 
the  intermediate  pairs  of  flanges. 

3    Referring  to   Fig.    1,  water  from  the  storage  tank  S  was 
pumped  by  the  motor-driven  centrifugal  pump  P  through  the  heater 


Fio.  1    DuoRAU  or  Tbst  Appaiu.tds 
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Sbcueing  Condenbeh  Tubb  in  Tube  Sheet 


H  to  the  condenser  tube  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  From  the 
condenser  tube  the  water  was  discharged  into  the  two  tanks  W, 
where  it  was  weighed  before  being  discharged  into  the  storage  tank 
S  below.    The  centrifugal  pump  P  ran  at  constant  speed,  the  rate 
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of  flow  of  water  being  regulated  by  valve  V.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  as  indicated  on  thennometets  Ti  and  Tt,  was  regulated 
by  the  valve  U  admitting  steam  to  the  heater  H.    The  condensed 
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steam  was  discharged   through  0  into  a  trap  not  shown.     Gages 

<7i  and  Gt  served  to  measure  the  pressures  before  and  after  the  tube. 

4     With  each  tube  length  a  number  of  nms  were   made  with 
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distilled  water  at  temperatures  of  85,  100,  130,  160,  and  190  deg. 
fahr.  and  with  rates  of  flow  up  to  about  7500  lb.  per  hour,  correspond- 
ing to  a  velocity  of  about  22  ft.  per  see.    A  few  runs  were  first  made 
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with  the  tube  in  the  condition  aa  received  and  at  100  deg.  fahr. 
The  tube  was  then  cleaned  by  pushing  through  it  a  small  rag  which 
had  been  soaked  in  kerosene.     After  cleaning,  the  complete  set  of 
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runs  was  made  as  tabulated  in  Table  1.  In  order  to  check  the 
constancy  of  the  results  from  day  to  day,  a  certain  pressure  drop 
and  rate  of  flow  were  selected  as  a  standard  at  each  temperature, 
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and  the  run  under  these  conditions  was  repeated  when  starting  up 
in  Uie  morning  and  just  before  shutting  down  at  night. 
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6  For  the  several  tube  lengths  it  was  decided  to  use  entirely 
different  tubes  rather  than  to  take  one  long  tube  and  cut  off  parts 
to  obtain  the  shorter  tubes.  The  results  therefore  include  the  varia- 
tions that  are  liable  to  occur  with  commercial  tubes  of  this  si^e  and 
gage. 

7  The  data  observed  and  the  resulU  calculated  therefrom  are 
given  in  Table  1.  The  source  of  each  item  in  the  table  is  given  in 
the  Appendix. 
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Water  Teuperaturb  of  85  Deo.  Fahr. 

8  The  effect  of  cleaning  the  tubes  is  shown  in  the  curves  of 
Figs.  3,  4  and  5.  As  received  from  the  manufacturers,  condenser 
tubes  apparently  offer  a  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  greater  than  after  cleaning  them.  A  more  thorough  clean- 
ing would  probably  have  still  further  reduced  the  frictional  resistance. 
To  approximate  actual  condenser  conditions  it  was  deemed  advisable 
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to  add  about  20  per  cent  to  the  tabulated  results  obtained  with 
cleaned  tubes. 

9  The  curves  of  Figs.  6  and  7  show  that  the  resistance  with 
salt  water  having  a  salinity  of  one  thirty-second,  equivalent  to  that 
of  sea  water,  was  practically  the  same  as  with  fresh  water.  Con- 
sequently no  further  corrections  are  necessary  to  apply  the  results 
obtained  in  this  investigation  to  condenser  conditions  on  board  ship. 

10  In  order  to  separate  the  loss  of  head  at  entrance  and  exit 
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<rom  the  frictional  resistance  through  the  tubes,  there  were  plotted 
is  Figs.  S  to  12,  inclusive,  the  pressure  drop  versus  the  tube  lei^h 
for  various  velocities.  The  points  plotted  in  these  fibres  were  not 
taken  directly  from  Table  1,  but  from  faired  curves  (not  included  in 
this  paper)  of  all  runs  made.  By  prolonging  the  straight  lines  for 
each  velocity  back  to  zero  tube  length,  there  was  obtained  the  loss 
of  head,  or  pressure  drop,  at  entrance  and  exit. 

11    The  total  drop  in  pressure  of  water  flowing  through  a  con- 
denser tube  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  — 
p  =  p,  +  p, 
=  X,F"i  +  iCsLF". 
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where  P  =  total  drop  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Pi  =  drop  in  lb.  per  sq.  in.  due  to  entrance  and  exit  lossra 
Pi  -  drop  in  lb.  per  sq.  in.  due  to  frictional  resistance  within 

the  tube 
nt  ■=  velocity  exponent  for  entrance  and  exit  losses 
tit  -  velocity  exponent  for  frictional  resistance  within  the  tube 
L  •=  tube  length  in  ft. 

Ki  "  factor  for  entrance  and  exit  losses,  and 
Kt  =°  factor  for  frictional  resistance. 

12  Theoretically,  the  entrance  and  exit  losses  should  vary  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity.  This  is  confinned  experimentally  by 
the  curves  plotted  in  Figs.  13  to  17,  inclusive,  from  the  pressure 
drops  in  Figs.  8  to  12,  corresponding  to  zero  tube  length.  The 
velocity  exponent  for  the  frictional  resistance  within  the  tube  should 
he  between  I  and  2.  The  curves  in  Figs.  13  to  17  for  the  loss  per 
foot  of  tube  length  were  obtained  by  plotting  the  slopes  of  the  straight 
lines  drawn  in  Figs.  8  to  17.  The  exponent  in  all  cases  was  found 
to  be  1.83. 

13  The  following  values  of  Ki  and  Kj  were  taken  from  the 
curves  of  Figs.  12  to  16,  inclusive,  and  are  plotted  in  Fig.  18. 

Temperature,  Ki  Kt 

deg.  f&hr. 

85  0.0123  0.0052 

100  O.Olll  0.0061 

130  0.0107  coots 

100  0.0101  0.0047 

190  0.0097  0.0016 

14  For  clean  condenser  tubes,  standard  |-in.  outside  diameter, 
No.  18  gage,  0.0345  in.  thick,  and  for  an  average  water  temperature 
of  90  d^.  fahr.,  we  may  write 

P  =  0.0118  P  + 0.0051  LF'»  .     . 

where  P  is  the  total  loss  in  pounds  per  square  inch ;  V  is  the  velocity 
in  feet  per  second;  and  L  is  the  tube  length  in  feet.  With  very 
dirty  tubes  the  entrance  and  exit  losses  would  undoubtedly  be  un- 
changed, but  the  loss  per  foot  would  be  greater.  Assuming  the  latter 
to  be  increased  20  per  cent  for  condenser  tubes  in  the  ordinary 
condition,  for  standard  f-in.  tubes  No.  18  gage  we  may  write 

P  =  0.0118  y=  +  0.0061  LF'" 
Expressing  the  resistance  in  feet  head  of  water,  we  have 

H  -  0.0274  V*  +  0.0141  Ll^» 
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TABLE  1   (Cam.) 
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APPENDIX 

SOURCES  OF  ITEMS  IN  TABLE  1 
Items 

1  Refereace  number. 

For  Teferenee. 

2  Dat«. 

Fiom  records  taken  during  run. 

3  Duration  of  run,  minutes. 

From  records  taken  during  ntn. 

4  Room  temperature,  degreee  fahrenheit. 

From  thermometer  readings  taken  during  run. 

5  Tube  length,  feet. 

From  measurement. 

6  Tube  diameter,  inches. 

From  measurement  with  micrometers,  checked  by  weight  of  water 
contained. 

7  Temperature  of  water  inlet,  degrees  fahrenheit. 

From  thermometer  readings  taken  during  run  corrected  for  oali* 
bration  error. 

8  Temperature  of  water  outlet,  degrees  fahrenheit. 

From  thermometer  reading  taken  during  run  corrected  for  cali- 
bration error. 

9  Average  temperature,  degrees  fahrenheit. 

Average  of  inlet  and  outlet  temperatures.  Items  7  and  8. 

10  Pressure  of  water  at  inlet,  pounds  per  square  inch. 

From  gage  and  mercury-column  readings  corrected  for  calibration 

11  Pressure  of  water  at  outlet,  pounds  per  square  Inch, 

From  gage  and  mercury-column  readings  corrected  for  calibration 

12  Pressure  drop,  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Item  10  minus  Item  U. 

13  Weight  of  water  during  run. 

From  readings  taken  on  caUbral«d  scales. 

14  Velocity  of  water,  feet  per  second. 

Calculated  from  formula,  V  -  Q/A,  where  Q  is  the  quantity  in 
cu.  ft.  per  sec.  calculated  from  Item  13  and  a  density  corresponding 
to  the  average  temperature  (Item  9),  and  A  a  the  area  in  sq.  ft.  oor- 
rcaponding  to  the  diameter  (Item  6). 
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DISCUSSION 

WiLLiAU  K.  EcKABT  (wHtten).  The  question  arises  whether  it 
can  be  assumed  that  the  method  of  "cleaning"  the  tube  aa  described 
by  the  authors  was  proper  procedure  in  a  research  of  this  nature. 
The  tendency  of  the  kerosene  would  be  to  cut  and  remove  from  the 
metal  surface  any  possible  accumulation  of  grease,  etc.,  but  would 
leave  a  coating  of  kerosene  over  the  entire  surface  which  in  turn 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  perfect  contact  between  the 
water  and  the  surface  of  the  metal.  This  film  of  kerosene  must  be 
considered  as  a  contamination  and  we  can  not,  therefore,  assume 
that  the  surface  has  been  cleaned.  It  must  be  considered  whether  a 
large  part  of  the  reduction  of  resistance,  said  to  amount  to  from  10 
to  20  per  cent  and  attributed  to  the  tubes  being  "cleaned  by  kero- 
sene," is  not  due  to  the  probability  that  the  resistance  between  the 
surface  of  the  kerosene,  adhering  to  the  metal  surface,  and  the 
water  is  considerably  less  than  the  resistance  between  a  film  of 
water  adhering  to  metal  surface  and  the  moving  water  would  be. 

Again  it  would  seem  that  the  amount  of  this  resistance  between 
the  surfaces  of  the  kerosene  and  the  water  would  tend  to  change  with 
an  increase  in  temperature,  due  to  the  decreased  surface  tension 
of  the  fluids  which  would  tend  to  cause  the  gradual  displacement 
of  the  kerosene  film.  The  action  would  be  greater  if  the  temperature 
rise  was  produced  by  a  source  of  heat  on  the  outside  of  the  tubes, 
which  would  be  the  case  in  actual  condenser  practice,  so  that  the 
heat  first  passed  through  the  tube,  then  through  the  kerosene  film 
to  the  wat«r.  In  this  case  it  is  conceivable  that  the  entire  kerosene 
film  might  eventually  be  removed. 

In  condenser  practice,  unless  such  an  influence  is  removed, 
the  kerosene  film  on  the  tubes  so  "cleaned"  we  could  expect  to 
cause  a  reduction  in  heat  transfer  due  to  the  increased  thermal 
resistance  of  the  film  of  kerosene  as  compared  to  one  of  water. 

The  use  of  distilled  water  in  these  experiments,  considering 
that  it  is  not  conmionly  used  for  condensing  purposes  in  practice  and 
in  view  of  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  kerosene,  would  seem 
to  have  been  an  uimecessary  refinement. 

As  a  matter  of  comparison,  it  woidd  hardly  seem  desirable 
to  make  a  practice  of  cleaning  a  viseosimeter  with  kerosene,  when 
attempting  to  make  accurate  determinations  of  the  viscosity  of  other 
fluids,  especially  non-miscible  fluids  such  as  water. 
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The  loss  of  head  in  pipes  or  tubes  of  any  diameter  of  the  same 
order  of  smoothness  as  brass  condenser  tubes,  for  fluids  of  any  vis- 
cofiity,  density,  etc.,  whether  water,  oil,  air,  etc.,  and  flowing  at  any 
velocity,  either  in  the  region  of  stream  line  or  turbulent  flow  has  been 
thoroughly  analyzed,  based  upon  the  results  of  a  lai^  number  of 
experiments  by  various  investigators. 

The  results  of  these  studies  have  been  set  forth  by  Stanton 
and  Pannell,'  dealing  with  water  and  air;  and  by  Glazebrook,  Hi^ins 
and  Pannell,'  dealing  with  oils;  and  again  has  appeared  in  our  own 
Transactions  in  the  paper  by  E.  Buckingham  on  Model  Experi- 
ments and  Empirical  Equations.'  In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's paper,  Mr.  A.  R.  Dodge  states  that  he  has  investigated  the 
drop  in  pressure  of  superheated  steam  under  similar  conditions  and 
found  that  the  results  coincided  exactly  with  the  curve,  Fig.  1  of 
Mr.  Buckingham's  paper. 

Apparently  the  great  usefulness  of  these  studies,  in  their  general 
application  to  the  flow  of  all  fluids  in  smooth  brass  pipes  or  tubes, 
has  not  been  generally  recognized  by  the  engineering  fraternity. 

The  main  point  brought  out  in  these  studies  was  that  the  coeffi- 
cient of  friction  /  in  the  familiar  hydraulic  formula  for  loss  of  head, 
when  used  in  connection  with  pipe  of  uniform  smoothness; 

4i    V 
k  =  /—  -  ■—  =  loss  of  head  in  feet 
d     2g 


is  a  function  of  Vdw/u  or  of  the  equivalent  expression  4W/Pu  which 
may  be  called  the  turbulence  factor. 
Where  V  -  velocity  in  ft.  per  sec. 

W  =  weight  of  flow  in  lb.  per  sec. 
d  =  diameter  in  feet 
P  =  wetted  perimeter  in  feet 
to  =  density  in  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 
u  "  absolute  viscosity  in  poundals-sec.  per  sq.  ft. 
I  =  length  of  pipe  in  feet. 

That  is,  instead  of  /  being  simply  a  function  of  the  velocity  and 
diameter  as  it  was  formerly  so  considered,  it  was  found  to  be  also 

'  PhU.  TranB.  Royal  Soc.  London,  vol.  A  214,  1914,  p,  199. 

'  Jounuil  of  the  Inst,  of  Petroleum  Technologista,  vol.  2,  part  5.  Dec.  1915, 
p.  45. 

•  TrftQB.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E,,  vol.  37,  1915.  p.  266. 
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dependent  upon  two  additional  variables  which  were  a  function  of 
the  temperature;  that  is,  the  density  and  absolute  viscosity. 

The  index  fonnula  used  by  the  autliors  for  the  pi'essure  drop 
in  the  tubes,  namely  Pj  -  K%LV't  takes  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  resistance  or  pressure  drop  does  not  vary  as  the  square  of 
the  velocity,  but  aa  some  exponent  between  1  and  2  or  for  .the 
range  of  their  present  experiments  —  1.83.  In  general  this  exponent 
increases  with  the  turbulence  in  and  the  roughness  of  the  pipe, 
approaching  2  as  a  limit. 

The  range  of  Stanton  and  Pannell's  experiments  on  1.255  cm.  ■> 
0.4S41  in.  inside  diameter  tubing  was  such  that  they  were  able  to 
investigate  the  hmits  of  the  index  law  of  resistance,  due  to  Osborne 
Reynolds  and  William  Froude,  from  velocities  of  22  cm.  per  sec.  or 
0.72  ft.  per  sec.  to  3150  cm.  per  sec.  or  103.32  ft.  per  sec.  and  found 
the  value  of  n  for  four  different  stages  by  the  Reynold's  (index) 
method  to  be  as  follows : 

Velocity  in  cm.  per  sec 58         258         900         2250 

"    ft.     "     " 1.9         8.46      29.5  73.8 

Value  of « from  plotting 1.72        1.77         1.82  1.92 

and  they  state  as  a  result  that  "it  may  therefore  l)c  taken  as  fully 
demonstrated  that  an  index  law  for  surface  friction  cannot  be  devised 
which  will  express  the  facts  with  any  accuracy,  except  over  a  com- 

vd"     /ed 
paratively  small  range  in  the  value  —■      I  —  is  the  turbulence  factor 

Vdw/u  previously  given,  v  -  u/w  —  kinematic  viscosity.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  exponent  n  —  1.83  obtained  in 
the  paper  under  discussion  is  for  a  range  of  velocities  of  from  6  to  20 
ft.  per  sec.  which  compares  with  n  -  1.82  at  a  velocity  of  29.5  ft. 
per  sec.  as  given  hy  Stanton  and  Pannell. 

The  general  method  of  attacking  the  problem  of  loss  of  head  at 
entrance  and  exit  and  the  results  obtained  are  to  my  mind  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  present  paper,  as  it  takes  us  into  a  field  in  which 
very  little  satisfactory  work  has  been  done  and  where,  consequently, 
very  little  working  data  is  available. 

In  the  past  the  general  method  of  handling  this  part  of  the 
problem  has  been  to  assume  that  the  case  is  analagous  to  two 
reservoirs  with  a  connecting  pipe.  There  is  a  loss  at  entrance 
depending  upon  the  form  of  the  inlet  to  the  pipe  or  tube  and  that 
this  loss  is  equal  to  a  constant  K,  for  the  particular  shape  of  entrance, 
multiplied  into  the  velocity  head  V^/2g  and  that  at  the  exit   of  the 
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reservoir  or  chamber  the  section  is  large  compared  with  the  area  of 
the  tube,  so  that  the  entire  velocity  head  y*l2g  will  be  dissipated 
in  eddies,  giving  a  total  loss  of  (1  +  ^  V/2j;, 

The  general  forms  of  entrance,  for  which  constants  are  available 
are  illustrated  in  Fig.  19. 

For  these  forms  of  entrance  the  values  of  K  and  1  +  K  are  as 
follows : 


Form  of  Inlet 

K 

1+K 

A 

0.5 

1.5 

B 

0.56 

1.56 

C 

1.30 

2.30 

D 

0.02  to  0.05 

1.02  to  1.05 

Fio.  19    Forms  of  Condenser  Titbb  Enthanobs 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  results  as  obtained  in  the  present 
paper  with  these  earlier  detcnninatlons  and  which  we  have  had  to 
depend  upon  so  long. 

Pi  -  Ki  y*  =  drop  in  lb.  per  sq.  in.  present  paper. 

V*     w 
Pi  -  (1  +A')  ~  ■  —  -  drop  in  lb.    per  sq.   in.,  in  the  usual 
2g    144 

velocity  head  formula. 
Or  equating 

,    ,   ^      Jg.2g  +  144 


These  values  are  tabulated  below. 


" 

KinamBtic 

Tm.p. 
<Ue.l«hr. 

K, 

1  +  K 

Ab»lute  ™o«ity 

vi«o»ly 
Knmpa 

85 

0  0123 

1.83 

0,0081 

OOMIS 

0.006g4 

o.ooaso 

130 

0.00517 

180 

O.OIOI 

l,S3S 

'"" 

0.0097 

1,48 

o,ooaM 

0,00330 
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As  the  re-entrant  type  of  tube  B  is  the  nearest  comparable 
with  the  screwed  glands  used  in  the  present  tests,  1  +  K  for  that 
case  equals  1.56  and  would  agree  exactly  with  the  present  tests  for  a 
water  temperature  of  approximately  140  deg.  Fahr.  Considering 
that  the  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  friction  losses  of  Sowing 
water  either  in  the  case  of  surface  friction  or  of  entrance  has  only 
comparatively  recently  been  recognized  the  earlier  results  were 
fairly  reliable  for  all  general  work. 

The  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  values  of  K  are  plotted 
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Fio.  20    Relation  Bbtwibn  K  a 


.  1  +  K 


in  F^.  18,  resulting  in  a  curve  passing  through  the  points  (showing 
the  value  at  100  deg.  Fahr.  a  little  off  from  the  general  curve). 
As  far  as  the  friction  losses  are  concerned,  the  two  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  water  which  vary  with  the  temperature  are  the  viscosity 
and  the  density.  The  ratio  of  the  absolute  viscosity  to  density 
is  the  kinematic  viscosity,  values  of  which  are  given  in  the  above 
table. 

If  the  values  of  the  factor  K,  or  that  of  (1  +  K)  are  plotted 
against  kinematic  viscosity  as  abscissae,  (Fig.  20)  it  is  found  that,  for 
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the  range  of  the  present  experimeDts,  at  least,  and  within  the  limits 
of  experimental  error,  there  exists  a  straight  line  relation;  that  is, 
the  factor  K  is  increasing  with  the  increase  of  the  kinematic  vis- 
cosity. The  great  value  of  this  Ues  in  ite  possible  appUcation  beyond 
the  range  of  the  present  experiments  to  fluids  of  greater  viscosities, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  experiments  with  such  fluids  will 
demonstrate  this  to  be  the  case,  as  it  would  completely  solve  In  a 
rational  and  workable  manner  the  whole  problem  of  fluid  flow  in 
tubes  or  pipes,  including  entrance  and  exit  losses,  of  roughness 
equivalent  to  that  of  standard  braes  tubing.  The  factors  for  the 
various  forms  of  tube  entrance,  other  than  the  screwed  gland  type, 
should  likewise  be  determined,  so  as  to  cover  the  expanded  tube 
and  also  a  bell-mouthed  tube. 

One  criticism  of  the  present  form  of  the  apparatus,  in  so  far 
as  the  application  of  the  results  to  general  condenser  practice,  would 
seem  to  be  that  tests  carried  out  on  a  single  J-in.  tube  in  a  3-in.  pipe 
would  not  give  exactly  the  same  entrance  losses  as  would  be  expected 
with  a  nest  of  similar  tubes  pitched  on  about  \f-m.  centers,  as  in 
usual  practices  for  screwed  gland  packing,  and  in  which  case  there 
ra^t  be  expected  more  or  less  interference  as  the  water  entered  the 
tubes,  which  interference  would  be  absent  in  the  case  of  a  single 
tube. 

Joseph  J.  Nelis  said  that  the  copper  packing  of  condenser 
tubes  in  marine  practice  had  given  trouble  in  the  past  and  asked 
how  leaks  in  the  tubes  could  be  prevented.  Wilham  de  Baufre 
answered  that  the  present  Navy  practice  was  the  rolled  joint  with 
bent  tubes  to  take  up  contraction  strains.  Edwin  6.  Ricketts 
thought  that  the  corset-lace  packing  of  standard  stationary  con- 
denser practice  should  prove  equally  as  serviceable  at  sea  as  on  land, 
and  John  F.  Grace  said  that  he  had  inspected  condensers  on  a 
recent  destroyer  where  corset-lace  packing  had  been  used. 

Phillip  E.  Revnolds  and  G.  L.  Kothnv  aske<l  about  the 
friction  losses  at  the  entrance  of  the  tubes,  and  R.  J.  S.  Pioott 
wanted  to  know  if  any  condenser  manufacturer  had  attempted 
to  eliminate  much  of  this  entrance  and  exit  friction  by  chamfering 
the  ferrules.  August  H.  Kruesi  said  that  he  had  always  specified 
chamfered  ferrules  and  John  F.  Grace  drew  on  the  blackboard  a 
diagram  of  the  chamfered  ferrule  made  by  his  company. 

In  closing.  Professor  de  Baufre  pointed  out  that  the  experiments 
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showed  a  loss  of  about  three  feet  of  tube  due  to  the  entrance  and  exit 
friction  and  that  further  experiments  should  be  performed  to  see 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  this  to,  say,  one  foot.  He  had  do 
data  upon  the  effect  of  bent  tubes. 

Edoar  Buckingham  (written).  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
authors'  results,  as  embodied  in  their  equations  for  end  loss  and  tube 
resistance,  with  previous  results. 

The  end  loss  having  been  separated  out,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  remaining  resistance  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  for  an  equal 
length  L  in  the  middle  of  a  much  longer  tube.  In  this  case,  where 
there  are  no  end  effects  to  be  considered,  the  pressure  drop  per  unit 
length,  or  p/L,  depends  on  the  diameter  D,  the  speed  V,  the  density 
of  the  liquid  d,  and  its  kinematic  viscosity  n,  i.e.,  the  quotient  of  its 
viscosity  by  its  density.  If  the  tube  is  smooth  so  that  the  diameter 
suffices  to  specify  it,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  further 
for  the  pressure  gradient  to  depend  on;  and  if  there  is  nothing  else, 
there  must  be  some  sort  of  equation 


L 


-.F{D,V,d,n)      [1] 

containing  these  five  variables  and  no  othera. 

But  if  there  is  such  an  equation,  it  is  a  mathematical  certainty 
that  it  can  be  put  into  the  form 

dLV*,fn\  r-on 

p=^-^[dv) ^^^ 

f  being  some  unknown  function  of  the  single  argument  (n/DV) 
which  remains  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  experiment.  This 
is  a  purely  algebraic  conclusion,  not  involving  any  physical  theory 
of  flow,  and  it  may  be  obtained  by  dimensional  reasoning  such  as 
was  described  in  the  writer's  paper  on  Mode]  Experiments  and  the 
Forms  of  Empirical  Equations,  Transactions,  Vol.  37,  1915. 

Now  the  authors  find  that  their  results  on  tube  resistance  may 
be  represented  by  the  equation 

Pi  =  KiLV'^ [3] 

(lb.  per  sq.  in.)  or  if  we  let  p  be  pressure  in  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  to  be  con- 
sistent with  L  in  feet  and  V  in  ft.  per  sec. 

p  =  144  KtLF'M      [4] 

This  is  for  tubes  with  a  mean  diameter  D  =  0.04347  ft.,  and  Kt  de- 
pends on  the  temperature  but  is  otherwise  constant. 
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Eq.  [4]  shows  that,  other  things  being  equal,  p  oc  F'";  and  by 
comparison  with  [2]  we  see  that  in  order  to  make  [2]  consistent 
with  this  experimental  fact,  the  unknown  function  /  must  be  pro- 
portional to  (l/V)"",  BO  that  it  must  have  the  form 

f{w)''^{wr m 

in  which  C  is  a  constant  and  does  not  depend  on  D,  V,  or  n. 
Combining  [6]  and  [2]  we  have 

p-c'^LV'" m 

and  by  comparison  of  QB]  with  [4'] 


144K,.C'^ m 

We  ought  therefore  to  have 

144  KjD'"      n             ,     .  ran 

— J  o„ —  -  C  =  constant L8J 

subject  to  the  unavoidable  experimental  errors.  And  since  we  know 
the  value  of  D  and  can  look  up  the  values  of  d  and  n  for  the  five 
temperatures  for  which  values  of  Kt  are  given,  we  can  check  the 
conclusion  represented  by  E>iuation  [SJ  by  applying  it  to  the  authors' 
values  of  K^.  If  we  then  take  the  mean  value  thus  obtained  for  C 
we  can  use  it  in  [7]  to  compute  back  values  of  Kt  for  comparison 
with  those  found  by  the  authors  directly  from  their  observations. 

For  this  purpose  it  evidently  makes  no  difference  what  units 
we  use,  but  for  further  comparison  with  other  equations,  it  is  well 
to  measure  everything  in  normal  units,  i.e.,  in  terms  of  a  system  in 
which  the  definitions  of  the  derived  units  are  as  simple  as  possible. 
I  have  used  normal  English  engineering  units  based  on  the  foot, 
second,  and  pound-force  as  fundamental  units.  The  derived  unit 
of  speed  is  then  1  ft.  per  sec;  that  of  mass  is  1  slug  =  g  lb.;  that  of 
density  is  1  slug  per  cu,  ft.;  and  that  of  pressure  is  1  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
The  unit  of  kinematic  viscosity  has  not  received  any  name,  so  far 
as  I  know,  but  the  value  of  n  in  the  present  system  may  be  obtained 
from  the  C.G.S.  value  by  multiplying  by  0.001076. 

Table  1  contains  the  results  of  the  comparison.  Line  1  gives 
the  approximate  and  line  2  the  actual  mean  temperature  of  experi- 
ment. Line  3  gives  the  density  d,  and  Une  4  the  value  of  the  kine- 
matic viscosity  n.  Line  5  gives  the  authors'  values  of  K%  and  line  6 
the  values  of  C  found  from  them  by  means  of  [8]. 
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These  values  of  C  are  nearly  constant  and  their  meaa  is 
C  -  0.0732.  If  we  use  this  value  of  C  in  £7]  to  compute  values  of 
Kt  from  those  of  D,  d,  and  n  already  given,  we  obtain  the  values  of 
Ki  (calculated)  in  line  7.  Line  8  shows  the  differences  from  the 
authors'  values,  and  it  appears  that  they  are  probably  within  the 
experimental  uncertainties,  though  this  cannot  be  said  positively 
without  re-examining  all  the  original  data. 

OF  OBSERVED  AND  COMPUTED  VALUES  OF  K, 


I  Appronintite  temp.,  dof.  f&br. .  . 

a  Artu.ln.e.nl«np,.deg,(»hi,.,. 

a    Daaity.d 

1    Kiiicmitic  vixsoBty,  n . 

5  Xi  (obHrred) 

e  I 

7        K,  (alaitted) 

6  Kt  (caloulsted)  -  Kt  (obaerved) 


eg. SB 

I.BW 
T.4B0 

O.OOSl 
0.0724 
0.00519 

0.00000 


Aaauming  that  these  differences  are  not  significant,  the  authors' 
equation  nith  its  separate  value  of  Ki  for  each  temperature  may  be 
regarded  as  a  simpUfied  form,  applicable  to  a  particular  diameter 
and  to  water  at  a  particular  temperature,  of  the  more  general  equation 


p  =  0.0732 


LF"« 


C9] 


applicable  to  any  diameter  and  to  any  liquid.  All  the  quantities  in 
Equation  [9]  are  supposed  to  be  measured  by  some  sort  of  normal 
units,  and  the  constant,  being  dimensionless,  is  the  same  for  any 
other  normal  system  as  for  the  normal  English  engineering  units 
used  above.  In  reality,  the  writer  first  went  through  the  computa- 
tions with  C.G.S.  units  because  he  had  density  and  viscosity  tabu- 
lated in  those  units;  but  the  resulting  value  of  C  was  the  same  as 
that  given  here  and  obtained  by  an  independent  computation. 
Equation  C9]  shows  how  the  value  of 
^       0.0732  dn"" 

would  change  if  we  changed  to  a  different  temperature  or  to  another 
liquid.  It  also  shows  that  the  resistance  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  1.17-power  of  the  tube  diameter  —  a  conclusion  which  is 
not  immediately  obvious  from  the  experiments.  For  example,  if 
the  tubes  were  three  times  as  large  Inside,  the  values  of  Ki  in  Ekiua* 
tion  [3]  would  all  have  to  be  multiplied  by  (J)'"  -  0.28. 
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We  already  have  good  measuremeDts  on  smooth  drawn  brass 
tubes  by  Saph  and  Schoder  (Am.  Soc.  Gvil  Eng.,  1903,  vol.  29, 
p.  419)  and  by  Stanton  and  Pannetl  (Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Loo- 
don,  1914,  vol.  A214,  p.  199)  and  they  are  well  represented  by  the 
equation  (in  normal  units) 


,0036  +  0.306 


.DVJ 


.  [10] 


deduced  for  the  purpose  by  C,  H.  Lees  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  London, 
1914,  vol.  A91,  p.  46).  This  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  for  all 
smooth,  straight,  round  pipes;  for  any  liquid  or  gas;  and  for  any 
value  of  (DV/n)  greater  than  4000.  liquation  QS]  representing  the 
authors'  observations  may  be  put  into  the  form 


,  [11] 


and  it  seems  worth  while  to  compare  this  with  Equation  [10]  which 
represents  the  best  previous  work  on  smooth  tubes. 

The  range  of  (DV/n)  covered  by  the  present  experiments  was 
log  {DV/n)  =  4.15  to  5.42;  and  if  we  compare  the  values  of  p  from 
{9i}  and  [10]  for  equal  values  of  dLV*/D  but  for  various  values  of 
{DV/n)  within  the  range  just  given,  we  have  the  following  results: 

TABLE  3    COMPARISON   OF  VALUES  OF  f  FROM   EQUATIONS  C*]  AND   [Ml 


<,. 

,4 

.7 

SO 

Pdl) 

0-W 

l.OS 

,,. 

,.,. 

Over  any  short  range  of  {DV/n)  Equation  [10]  may  be  repre- 
sented approximately  by  an  equation  of  the  form 


p-N" 


\DVJ 


■  [12] 


of  which  [11]  is  a  particular  case  with  N  -  0.0732  and  x  -  0.17. 
The  values  of  N  and  x  required  to  make  [12]  represent  [10]  over 
certain  particular  ranges  are  given  in  Table  3. 

Tables  2  and  3  seem  to  indicate  that  the  authors'  tubes  acted 
Uke  perfectly  smooth  tubes  at  somewhat  higher  values  of  {DV/n), 
i.e.,  as  if  the  flow  were  somewhat  more  turbulent  than  it  would  be 
in  perfectly  smooth  tubes  at  the  same  values  of  {DV/n).    Very 
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possibly  the  tubes  were  not  quite  so  smooth  as  those  used  by  Saph 
and  Schoder  and  Standon  and  Pannell. 

Turning  now  to  the  end  losses,  the  authors  find  that  they  may 
be  represented  for  each  temperature  by  Pi  -  KiV*  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  or 

p,  -  lUKiV* [13] 

lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  pressure  in  the  down- 
stream end  of  the  tube  is  sensibly  the  same  as  outside  and  that  the 
pressure  drop  Pi  is  all  due  to  what  happens  at  the  entrance  end. 
The  flow  does  not  settle  down  to  its  permanent  state  till  it  has  reached 
some  section  A  at  a  distance  I  from  the  entrance,  and  in  this  initial 


TABLE  3    VALUES  OF  N  AND  x 


V«lwi.oIk.»DV/n 

^ 

' 

A  lla*  t 

O.IM 

02S8 

0,140 

0.239 

0.221 

S0toB3 

0,0911 

o.aoi 

4.1to5.«(Authon-«periD 

^U) 

0.0732 

0.17 

lenf^h  the  turbulence  is  not  the  same  as  later  on  but  doubtless 
greater,  in  view  of  the  sharp  entrance.  Hence  the  tube  resistance 
in  the  initial  length  is  also  different  from  and  probably  somewhat 
greater  than  that  in  an  equal  length  I  farther  along  the  tube. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  certain  amount  of  power  is  required  to 
accelerate  the  liquid  and  maintain  the  flow  of  kinetic  energy  which 
passes  A  and  all  later  sections,  and  this  requires  a  certain  pressure 
drop  Pa,  The  observed  end  loss  is  made  up  of  this  acceleration 
drop  and  the  extra  tube  resistance  e  in  the  initial  length  I,  so  that 
we  have 

Pi-Pa  +  e      [14] 

Without  measurements  of  static  pressure  in  the  tube  right 
along  up  to  the  entrance,  there  is  do  way  to  separate  the  observed 
Pi  into  its  two  parts;  but  it  is  interesting,  nevertheless,  to  ignore  e 
and  go  on  a  little  farther  as  if  pi  were  due  to  acceleration  alone,  and 
identical  with  p^. 

The  flow  of  kinetic  energy  past  the  section  A  is  proportional  to 
the  density,  and  at  any  given  average  speed  V  it  obviously  depends 
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on  how  the  speed  is  distributed  over  the  section.  The  acceleration 
drop  depends  on  these  same  things,  and  in  the  simplest  imaginable 
case,  namely  that  of  uniform  speed,  we  have  p,  -  0.5dV.  The 
speed  is,  of  course,  never  completely  uniform,  but  the  imiformity 
increases  with  the  turbulence,  i.e.,  with  the  value  of  DV/n,  so  that 
p„  -  O.SrfF*  represents  a  limiting  value  which  would  be  approached 
if  DV/n  were  increased  indefinitely. 

For  stream  line  flow,  which  U  the  permanent  state  in  a  smooth 
straight  tube  when  (DV/n)<2000,  we  know  what  the  speed  distri- 
bution is,  and  it  is  easily  shown  that  p„  =  l.OdF',  at  least  approxi- 
mately, a  value  which  agrees  with  experimental  determinations. 

Ordinary  hydraulic  flow  represents  something  between  these 
two  extremes  and  we  must  therefore  have 

p^-BdV* [16] 

where  B  is  somewhere  between  1.0  and  0.5,  decreasing  as  DV/n  in- 
creases, i.e.,  as  the  flow  becomes  more  turbulent  and  the  speed  more 
uniform. 

If  we  now  set  pi  =  p,,  Equations  [13]  and  [16]  give  us 


and  the  resulting  values  of  B  obtained  from  the  authors'  values  of 
K  are  exhibited  in  Table  4. 

TABLE  4     VALUES  OF  B 


TempcntUR,  dcf.  f ahr. . , 


These  values  all  lie  between  1.0  and  0.5,  and  they  change  with 
temperature  in  the  expected  direction.  For  as  the  temperature 
rises,  the  kinematic  viscocity  decreases;  DV/n  increases;  the  tur- 
bulence increases;  and  the  speed  distribution  approaches  perfect 
uniformity,  for  which  B  -  0.5. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  the  dependence  of  Ki  on  the  tempera- 
ture, it  may  be  fairly  well  represented  by  the  purely  empirical 
equation. 

K, -0.136  rfn"" 
as  is  shown  by  Table  5, 
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TABLE  S     DEPENDENCE  OF  Ki  ON  THE  TEMPERATURE 


TempMKturt.  dcg.  fahr. , . 

0.136A..  {e»lo.) 

JCt(oba-) 


It  is  very  eatiafactoiy  to  find  that  when  these  valuable  experi- 
mental results  are  examined  by  the  dimensional  method  they  fall 
well  in  line  with  what  is  already  known  and  do  not  have  to  stand 
isolated  by  themselves. 
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SLOW-SPEED  AND  OTHER  TESTS  OF 
KINGSBURY  THRUST  BEARINGS 

Bt  H.  a.  8.  HowABTH,  PnreBUBaB,  Pa. 
Member  of  the  Society 

Thii  paper  pretenta  operaHng  and  experimenlal  data  which  show  the  wide 
range  of  appliealion  of  Kinggbury  thruit  bearingi,  and  the  author  givu  partieulari 
of  typical  iTialaUaiione  tehich  have  been  in  eueeeatful  operation  since  I91t.  Wide 
appliealion  of  thete  bearinge  hai  been  rnade  to  vertical  and  horizontal  hj/droekelric 
unilt,  horitonlat  «toant  liirbinet,  centrifiigal  pumps,  and  ehip^propdlinf  tiiaftt. 
To  d«Urmitu  tonu  of  the  *ervice  amdititme  a  eerie*  of  ehw-epeed  Uttt  ukm  recently 
made  on  a  hearing  carrying  a  load  tff  10,000  lb.  The  ana  <4  1A«  eupporting 
IhrvU-bearing  tegrnenti  imu  varied  from  71,5  »q.  in.  to  10  iq.  in.  in  order  to  tn( 
unit  preatitre*  ranging  from  140  Ih.  to  1000  16.  per  sq.  in.  The  tpetd  wa*  varied 
from  0.1  r.p.m,  to  16  r.p.m.,  long  run*  being  made  at  the  Unaeit  ipeedi. 

''pHE  Kingabury  thrust  bearing  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of 
-'-  one  or  mora  pivoted  segments  or  shoes  f^inst  which  the  thrust 
collar  presses  as  it  rotates.  The  bearing  faces  are  copiously  suppUed 
with  oil  so  that  perfect  film  lubrication  takes  place  with  its  result- 
ing low  friction  coefficient.  This  bearing  was  invented  many  years 
ago  by  Albert  Kingsbiuy,  of  Pittsburgh,  but  it  met  with  so  much 
conservatism  on  the  part  of  engineers  and  manufacturers  that  it 
was  slow  to  be  taken  up.  The  author  of  this  paper  believes  there 
are  many  engineers  wrestling  with  thrust  problems  who  will  wel- 
come data  on  the  wide  range  of  usefulness  of  this  pivoted-eegment 
type  of  thrust  bearing.  Whether  the  load  be  great  or  small,  or  the 
speed  be  high  or  low,  it  can  be  applied  successfully.  It  is  the  object 
of  this  paper  to  present  operating  and  experimental  data  to  show 
the  wide  range  of  its  appUcation  to  date. 

2  A  Kingsbury  thrust  bearing  was  applied  to  a  billet  mill 
in  1911  to  take  the  bevel-pinion  thrust  on  the  horizontal  drive  shaft. 
Its  characteristics  are  as  follows:   load  66,000  lb.;   70  r.p.m.;   unit 

Preeeated  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Deoember  1919,  of  The  Amskican 
Socnrr  op  Mbchanicai.  EKaimiBBa. 
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thruat  load,  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  mean  surface  speed,  8.4  ft.  per  sec. 
The  collar  is  of  air-fumace  iron  and  the  pivoted  shoes  are  babbitt- 
faced.  It  runs  in  machine  oil.  The  heat  of  friction  is  dissipated  by 
its  connection  with  an  oil-circulating  system,  but  the  bearing  will 
lubricate  itself  automatically  from  an  oil  reservoir  in  its  housing 
if  the  central-station  system  gets  out  of  order.  This  bearing  has 
been  in  successful  operation  ever  since  1911,  none  of  its  parts  has 
ever  been  replaced  and  today  it  is  in  first-class  condition. 

3  The  next  application  of  the  bearing  was  in  a  plate-glass 
grinding  and  polishing  machine  in  1911.  This  bearing,  of  the  verti- 
cal type,  was  placed  below  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle.  It  was 
deseed  to  carry  a  load  of  160,000  lb.  at  35  r.p.m.  with  a  unit  thrust 
of  980  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Its  mean  surface  speed  is  2.1  ft.  per  sec.  On 
account  of  the  high  imit  pressure  and  slow  speed  the  collar  was  made 
of  chilled  iron  and  the  shoes  of  bronze,  and  the  oil  used  was  very 
heavy.  Its  service  requires  alternate  runs  of  two  to  three  hours 
and  stops  of  about  one  hour.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  starts 
and  stops  of  this  machine  to  date  is  15,000.  This  bearing  is  still  in 
service  and  none  of  its  parts  has  ever  been  replaced. 

4  Following  the  above  applications  the  Kingsbury  thrust 
bearing  began  to  be  applied  to  vertical  and  horizontal  hydroelectric 
units,  to  horizontal  steam  turbines  and  centrifugal  pumps.  During 
the  war  its  use  in  these  fields  was  greatly  extended  and  it  began  to 
be  employed  to  take  propeller  thrust.  When  our  country  entered 
the  war  the  demand  for  turbine-driven  ships  advanced  with  a  bound, 
which  caused  a  similar  increase  in  the  demand  for  Kingsbury  thrust 
bearings  both  for  the  turbines  and  for  takii^  the  propeller  thrust. 

5  Extensive  application  of  these  bearings  was  made  in  naval 
vessels  and  a  notable  demonstration  of  their  capabilities  was  made 
at  Hoboken  by  the  Navy  Department  and  witnessed  by  the  naval 
engineering  ensigns  who  were  being  trained  at  Stevens  Institute. 
The  interned  twin-screw  German  ship,  Prince  Eitel  Friedrick,  driven 
by  reciprocating  engines,  had  thrust  bearings  with  21  collars,  14  of 
which  were  used  to  take  the  ahead  thrust  and  the  other  7  for  the 
astem  thrust.  One  of  these  was  taken  out  and  replaced  by  a  Kings- 
bury bearing,  the  single  collar  of  which  took  the  full  propeller  thrust 
in  either  direction.  Both  engines  were  run  with  the  same  mean 
effective  pressure  and  speed,  the  ship  being  moored  to  the  dock, 

6  The  development  of  the  Kingsbury  thrust  bearing  has  now 
reached  such  a  stage  that  it  is  being  used  in  steam  turbines  to  take 
the  whole  eteam  thrust,  no  dummies  whatever  being  required.    Such 
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a  turbine  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  It  runs  at  3600  r.p.m.,  the  mean 
surface  speed  in  tlie  thrust  bearing  being  159  ft.  per  sec.  This  is 
the  highest  speed  attained  thus  far,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
it  cannot  be  greatly  exceeded.     High  surface  speed  is  not  always 


accompanied  by  high  angular  velocity.    Tests  are  now  being  made 
that  show  the  bearings  will  operate  successfully  at  15,000  r.p.m. 

7  For  constant  low-speed  operation  the  best  operating  example 
is  the  plate-glass-machine  bearing  described  in  Par.  3,  whose  mean 
-urface  speed  is  2,1  ft.  per  sec.    Much  lower  speeds  occur  when  the 
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macfame  slows  down  to  a  stop.  A  mean  operating  surface  speed  of 
2.1  ft.  per  sec.  is  not  tow  for  a  heavy  oil,  however,  even  with  a  unit 
load  of  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

8  Hydroelectric  units  ordinarily  run  on  light  engine  oils  and 
the  film  thicknesses  are  therefore  much  less  at  any  speed  and  load 
than  would  be  the  case  if  heavy  oils  were  used.    They  have  to  start 


Fiu.  3     VmiiTUjAL 


THRcsT-BEABtNa  TESTING  Machine 
Shown  in  Fiq.  2 


and  stop  imder  practically  full  thrust  load;  consequently  that 
service  may  be  considered  severe  for  thrust  bearings  of  this  type. 
9  When  one  of  these  units  slows  down  to  a  stop  it  passes 
gradually  throt^  the  whole  range  of  speeds  from  normal  to  a  very 
low  speed  from  which  it  is  quickly  brought  to  rest  by  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  turning  resistance  due  largely  to  friction  in  the  thrust 
bearing. 
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10  ConsideratioD  of  the  above  service  conditions  suggests  the 
following  questions. 

a  At  what  surface  speed  does  the  friction  force  begin  to  in- 
crease rapidly  when  a  bearing  is  slowing  down  under  ioad? 

b  What  happens  to  the  bearing  if  it  is  forced  to  continue 
running  at  that  low  speed? 

c  Is  there  a  sudden  increase  in  friction  when  a  definite  tow 
speed  is  reached? 

d    Does  the  oil  film  actually  break? 

11  The  above  questions  are  important.  The  slow  speed  tests 
to  be  described  later  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
them.  An  effort  was  made  to  cover  the  field  between  film  lubrica- 
tion and  so-called  metallic  friction. 

SLOW-SPEED    TESTS 

12  The  results  of  the  slow^peed  teats  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

a  Unit  pressures  ranging  from  140  lb.  to  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
were  employed  using  machine  oil  as  a  lubricant. 

b  Unit  pressures  of  600  lb.  and  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  were  em- 
ployed using  extra  heavy  turbine  oil  and  also  cyUnder  oil  as 
lubricants. 

c  A  low  speed  of  0.34  r.p.m.,  corresponding  with  a  mean  sur- 
face  speed  of  0.175  in.  per  sec,  was  maintained  continuously  for 
hours,  at  pressures  of  140  lb.  to  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  with  machine  oil 
as  a  lubricant.  The  bearing  surfaces  were  in  every  case  improved 
by  the  treatment. 

d  A  low  speed  of  0.10  r.p.m.,  corresponding  with  a  mean  surface 
speed  of  0.0515  in.  per  sec,  was  maintained  all  day  on  two  succes- 
dve  days  with  a  unit  pressure  of  140  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  using  machine  oil 
as  a  lubricant.   Tte  bearing  surfaces  were  improved  by  the  treatment. 

e  Improvement  of  the  bearing  surfaces  during  the  low  speed 
runs  was  accompanied  by  a  marked  reduction  of  the  friction. 

/  No  sharp  line  of  demarcation  was  found  between  fluid  fric- 
tion and  so-called  solid  friction. 

g  At  very  low  speeds  lower  friction  coefficients  can  be  ob- 
tained with  heavy  oils  than  with  Ught  ones.  So  far  as  the  range  of 
these  experiments  extended,  the  lower  the  speed  the  heavier  the  oil 
that  will  give  the  minimum  friction. 

h  The  friction  coefl&cientti  obtained  in  these  tests  include  the 
friction  of  the  three  guide  bearings  which  it  was  impossible  to  meas- 
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lire  or  estimate  accurately.  This  frictioD  may  have  been  a  large 
part  of  the  total  friction  measured  for  speeds  from  2  to  16  r.p.m. 

i  Measurements  of  starting  friction  showed  it  to  vary  from 
0.15  to  0.20. 

13  The  machine  used  for  the  slow-speed  tests  to  be  described 
is  shown  in  Figs.  2  to  7,  inclusive.  Power  from  a  variable-epeed 
motor  is  belted  and  geared  down  so  as  to  produce  constantly  any 
desired  low  speed  at  the  driving  gear  A  which  is  mounted  on  ball 
bearings  around  the  rotor  shaft  B,  Fig.  4.  A  hub  C  is  keyed  to  the 
shaft  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.    It  has  arms  D  and  E  while,  the  gear  arm 


Fia.  4    Detaiu  of  Drive-Geab  MooNnNO  op  Testino  Machine 
SaovH  IN  Fia.  3 

has  a  lug  F.  Between  lug  F  and  arm  D  are  mounted  two  comprts- 
sion  springs  in  a  holder  that  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  bind  when  the 
springs  are  compresEed.  Angular  movement  between  the  hub  and 
gear,  by  means  of  a  Euitable  linkage,  cauees  a  corresponding  axial 
motion  of  the  ring-shaped  indicator  G  that  surrounds  the  shaft  as 
in  Figs.  4  and  6.  A  fixed  scale  H  is  fastened  to  the  machine  frame. 
This  can  be  graduated  eo  the  torque  can  be  read  directly.  Since 
the  load  is  constant  the  friction  coefficient  can  be  read  directly  on 
the  scale  if  desired. 

14  It  will  be  noted  in  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  7  that  two 
springs  are  used,  a  light  one  and  a  heavy  one.  When  the  driving 
gear  is  started  its  arm  lug  F  moves  to  the  right  and  begins  to  com- 
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bearing  had  four  shoes  of  the  form  shown  by  Fig.  8,  their  total  area 
being  71.5  sq.  in.  The  initial  tests  were  run  with  all  four  shoes  in 
place,  the  unit  pressure  amoimting  to  140  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Subse- 
quently two  opposite  shoes  were  removed  ao  as  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure to  280  lb.  per  sq.  tn.  In  order  to  further  increase  the  pressure, 
the  babbitt  faces  were  reduced  first  to  bring  the  unit  loading  up  to 
600  lb.  and  finally  to  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

19  Before  making  the  tests  the  thrust  bearing,  which  is  shown 
in  section  by  Fig.  9,  was  carefully  inspected.  The  face  of  the  cast- 
iron  collar  was  in  excellent  condition,  i.e.  smooth  and  fiat.  The 
babbitt-faced  shoes  were  then  fitted  to  the  collar  face  under  load. 
This  fitting  process  developed  some  interesting  features.  Kot 
knowing  at  how  low  a  speed  the  machine  would  run  and  have  a 
perfect  film,  it  was  assumed  that  the  high  spots  would  rub  at  2.8 


4  Thrust-Bear wa  TsanNa 

(SeetEon  A-A  in  Fi(.  S) 

r.p.m.  The  machine  was  run  at  this  speed  for  30  min.  The  fric- 
tion was  so  high  that  the  load  came  on  the  heavy  spring.  The  shoes 
were  then  removed  and  the  high  spots  scraped  down  slightly.  The 
shoes  were  then  put  back  and  the  bearing  run  at  2.9  r.p.m.  for  15 
min.  They  were  then  removed  and  scraped  again,  and  run  at  3 
r.p.m.  After  the  starting  friction  was  overcome  the  load  was  carried 
on  the  light  spring  and  the  speed  kept  constant  for  45  min.  The 
spring  compression  gradually  reduced  from  ^  in.  to  f  in.,  showing 
that  the  friction  was  decreasing  rapidly.  This  indicated  that  such 
high  spots  as  interfered  with  each  other  at  this  speed  were  gradually 
being  rubbed  down.  The  results  of  this  first  test  are  plotted  in  Fig, 
10.  The  shoes  were  inspected  after  thb  run  and  found  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

20    The  next  test  was  run  on  Saturday,  October  25,  beginning 
with  2.86  r.p.m.    This  speed  was  maintained  for  an  hour.    See  Fig. 
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11.  The  speed  was  then  reduced  to  2  r.p.m.  snd  contiDued  there 
for  an  hour.  The  spring  compression  decreased  to  i>^  in.  It  was 
expected  that  the  compression  would  decrease  with  the  speed  so 
long  as  a  good  fihn  was  maintained.    The  machine  wius  then  nm 


Fia.  8    Arranoeuent  or  Shoes  in  thz  Thrust  Bearino  Tested 

for  an  hour  at  1.9  r.p.ra.,  and  the  light-spring  compression  was 
^f  in.,  showing  that  the  friction  coefficient  still  continued  to  reduce. 
This  run  had  to  be  stopped  on  account  of  quitting  time. 

21     Tests  were  continued   on  Monday,   October  27,  starting 


Fio.  6    Section  throcob  Throst  Bbarino  Employed  in  the  Tests 


with  2.72  r.p.m.  See  Fig.  12.  The  r.p.m.  was  decreased  at  hourly 
intervals  at  first.  The  first  run  showed  that  the  friction  decreased 
until  the  speed  was  2  r.p.m.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  run 
at  1.81  r.p.m.,  the  friction  increased  considerably  —  about  100  per 
cent.  The  friction  fell  off  with  the  speed  down  to  1.93  r.p.m.  Then 
at  1.87  r.p.m.  the  friction  increased  about  100  per  cent.  At  1.66 
r.p.m.  it  was  20  per  cent  higher  still.    It  will  be  noted  that  with  a 
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Speed  as  low  as  1.66  r.p.m.  the  light  spring  still  carried  the  load 
easily, 

22  The  results  of  Tuesday's  tests  correspond  very  closely 
with  the  previous  ones.  See  Fig.  13.  The  speed  was  lowered  at 
intervals  until  it  reached  1.9  r.p.m.,  the  friction  coefficient  likewise 
decreasing.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  run  at  1.71  r.p.ra.,  the 
spring  compression  increased  more  than  100  per  cent.  At  1.5  r.p.ra. 
it  increased  to  almost  double  its  value  at  1.71  r.p.m. 

23  After  the  run  on  Tuesday  the  thrust  bearing  was  inspected. 
It  was  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  the  shoe  faces  having 
apparently  worked  in  so  as  to  be  a  much  better  fit  to  the  collar.    In 
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view  of  this  improvement  it  was  decided  to  see  what  would  happen 
if  the  machine  were  run  constantly  at  1  r.p.m.  It  was  thought  that 
the  friction  would  be  very  high.  Whether  it  would  increase  or 
decrease  as  the  run  was  continued  was  the  problem.  The  machine 
was  run  at  1  r.p.m.  from  7.20  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.  See  Fig.  14.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nm  the  heavy  spring  was  shghtly  compressed.  At 
the  end  of  four  hours  the  load  was  beginning  to  be  carried  by  the 
light  spring  alone.  At  the  end  of  another  four  hours  the  compres- 
sion of  the  Ught  spring  had  reduced  considerably,  finally  reaching 
■^  in.  This  compression  remained  constant  for  30  min.  It  was  de- 
cided that  from  this  point  on  the  lowering  of  the  coefficient  would 
be  slow.  Hence  this  test  was  discontinued  at  quitting  time.  As 
there  was  an  evident  improvement  in  the  bearing  suriaces,  shown 
by  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  friction  coefficient,  it  was  decided 
to  run  the  next  day  at  various  speeds  and  see  whether  the  coefficient 
would  reduce  with  the  speed  to  a  lower  point  than  before. 
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24  On  Thursday  the  machine  was  started  up  and  run  for 
15-miD.  intervals  at  each  speed  beginning  with  2.25  r.p.m.  See  Fig. 
15.  The  friction  coefficient  was  the  same  as  shown  at  this  speed  on 
Tuesday.     The  minimum  friction  was  obtained  at  2  r.p.m.     The 
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Fios.  15  TO  17    REBrLTB  or  Tbsto  or  Thrcst  Bearimo 

coefficient  remained  constant,  however,  until  the  speed  reached 
1.71  r.p.m.  It  increased  appreciably  when  the  speed  was  reduced 
to  1.66  r.p.m.  and  continued  to  increase,  though  slowly,  until  the 
speed  reached  1.5  r.p.m.  The  friction  then  remained  constant  until 
the  speed  wa.s  reduced  to  1.39  r.p.m.  At  this  point  the  machine  was 
shut  down 
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25  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  by  running  continu- 
ously at  1  r.p.m,  the  bearing  surfaces  improved  so  that  the  fric- 
tion coefficients  at  speeds  slightly  above  1  r.p.m.  were  less  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been. 
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26  On  Friday,  October  31,  the  machine  was  run  at  0.5  r.p.m. 
for  4j  hours.  See  Fig.  16.  The  load  was  carried  by  the  heavy 
spring  throughout  the  run,  but  its  compression  gradually  decreased. 
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The  machine  waa  then  run  at  various  speeds,  beginning  with  3 
r.p.m.,  to  see  if  the  bearing  had  been  improved  by  its  long  run  at 
0.5  r.p.m.  The  bearing  was  to  be  maintained  at  each  speed  for 
15  min.  The  friction  force  at  low  speeds  was  less  than  it  had  been 
in  previous  tests,  but  it  remained  constant  from  2.85  to  2  r.p.m. 
It  then  slightly  increased  as  the  speed  was  further  lowered,  and 
remained  constant  from  1.87  to  1.66  r.p.m.    From  here  on  it  gradu- 
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FiQ.  20    Results  op  l^srs  at  600  Lb.  per  Sq.  In.  with  Machine  Oil 


ally  increased,  but  remained  very  low  until  the  speed  had  been 
reduced  to  1.01  r.p.m.  At  this  low  speed  the  friction  coefficient  was 
about  one-third  as  great  as  the  minimum  value  that  had  been  ob- 
tained when  the  bearing  had  been  run  steadily  for  a  whole  day  at 
1  r.p.m.    The  unit  was  then  shut  down. 

27  On  Saturday  the  test  was  begun  at  1.6  r.p.m.  and  continued 
for  30  min.  See  Fig.  17.  The  coefficient  was  less  than  at  same  speed 
the  previous  day.  This  is  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the 
mproved  during  the  lower  speed  runs  following  that  at 
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1.5  r.p.m.  on  Friday.  At  1.25  r.p.m.  the  friction  was  still  consider- 
ably less  than  on  the  previous  day.  At  1.05  r.p.m.  it  was  nearly  as 
great  as  on  Friday.  At  0.88  r.p.m.  it  increased  about  70  per  cent 
and  continued  to  increase  rapidly  as  the  speed  was  lowered  until 
0,38  r.p.m.  was  reached.  The  motor  was  not  belted  to  run  slower 
than  this,  so  the  run  at  this  speed  was  continued.  The  friction 
coefficient  at  0.38  r.p.m.  gradually  decreased  as  it  bad   done  at 
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Fio.  21    Results  of  Tests  at  t 


.  In. 


I  Machine  Oil 


other  speeds,   indicating  continued    improvement   in   the   bearii^ 
surfaces. 

28  On  Tuesday,  November  4,  a  continuous  run  of  5j  hr.  was 
made  at  0,1  r,p,m.  The  friction  coefficient  gradually  reduced  from 
0,178  to  0.130.  The  run  was  continued  the  next  day  for  61  hr.  at 
the  same  speed.     The  friction  coefficient  remained  steady  at  0.130. 

29  After  the  long  runs  at  0.1  r,p,m.,  the  machine  was  put 
through  the  various  higher  speeds  from  1.0  to  8.5  r.p,m.  The  re- 
sulting friction  coefficients  were  considerably  lower  than  previously 
obtained  for  the  same  speeds.  Hence  the  long  run  at  0.1  r.p.m.  re- 
sulted in  marked  improvement  in  the  bearing. 
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30  The  test  results  thus  far  given,  shown  by  Figs.  10  to  17, 
were  plotted  with  the  vertical  scales  giving  spring  deflection  and 
corresponding  friction  coeflScient,  and  with  the  horizontal  scale 
showing  time  of  day.  The  figures  that  follow  show  the  friction  co- 
efficient, to  scale,  plotted  against  the  r.p.ni.  The  time  of  day  is 
marked  along  the  curve,  at  each  reading,  to  indicate  the  sequence. 
Arrow  heads  are  also  used. 

31  In  Fig.  18  are  plotted  the  results  of  a  test  run  of  3^  hours, 
through  a  speed  range  from  2.2  r.p.m.  to  16  r.p.m.  The  lowest 
coefficient  obtained  was  0.00265  at  4  r.p.m.    This  includes,  as  do 
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Fio.  22    Rbbults  or  Tests  at  600  Lb.  pisb  Sq.  In.  with  Extra 
Turbine  Oil 

all  the  others  given  in  this  paper,  the  guide  bearing  friction,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  estimate  accurately.  It  will  be  noted  in  this 
figure  that  the  friction  remained  fairly  constant  from  3  r.p.m.  to 
16  r.p.m.    Similar  phenomena  will  be  noted  in  other  figures. 

32  In  Fig,  19  are  shown  the  first  results  of  tests  at  280  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  with  bath  of  machine  oil.  This  test  continued  14^  hours. 
All  the  coefficients  are  higher  than  for  a  unit  pressure  of  140  lb. 
This  is  to  be  expected  at  the  low  speeds  of  these  tests,  using  a  hght 
oil.  The  order  of  the  changes  in  speed  should  be  noted  carefully. 
Starting  at  16  r.p.m.  it  was  reduced  at  intervals  till  it  reached 
0.76  F.p.m.,  the  friction  being  higher  at  each  lower  speed.     The  speed 
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was  nmintaincd  at  0.76  for  nearly  three  hours,  the  coefficieot  of 
friction  gradually  reducing  till  it  was  50  per  cent  of  its  fiist  value. 
The  speed  was  then  reduced  to  0.34  r.p.m.  and  kept  there  for  fotjr 
hours.     The  friction  while  much  higher  than  for  0.74  r.p.m.  reduced 
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Fio.  23    RcBULTS  OF  Tests  at  600  Lb.  per  S 
Turbine  Oil 
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Fio.  24    RsscLTa  of  Tbsts  at  600  Lb.  per  Sq.  In.  with  Ctundbr  On. 
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Fio.  25    Bisdltb  of  Tests  at  800  Lb.  pbr  8q.  In.  with  Ctundbr  Oil 

about  twenty  per  cent  in  four  hours.  The  speeds  were  then  in- 
creased from  0.34  up  to  2.4  at  intervals.  For  each  speed  the  fric- 
tion was  about  half  what  it  was  prior  to  the  long  runs  at  0.74  and 
0.34  r.p.m.,  thus  indicating  improvement  during  the  continuous 
slow  speed  runs. 
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33  In  Fig.  20  are  shown  the  resulte  of  a  test  wittf  machine  oil 
and  a  unit  preaBure  of  600  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  results  in  general  were 
the  same  aa  from  the  previous  test,  all  the  coefficients  being  higher 
however  on  account  of  the  increased  unit  pressure.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  with  surging  at  the  low  speeds  during  this 
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Fio.  27    Rbbults  of  Tests  at  tOOO  Lb.  peh  Sq.  In.  with  Extra 
Hbavt  Machine  Oil 

test  accounting  for  the  variety  of  friction  coefficients  at  0.34  r.p.m. 
The  bearing  wa»  run  all  told  about  eight  and  a  half  hours  at  speeds 
ranging  from  1  r.p.m.  to  0.34  r.p.m.  After  that  nm  the  speed  was 
increased  at  intervals  up  to  16  r.p.m.,  these  new  friction  coefficients 
being  in  all  cases  very  much  less  than  before  the  low  speed  run. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  improvement  is  much  more  marked 
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Burrs  or  high  spots  produced  when  the  area  of  the  babbitt  was  re- 
duced may  explain  the  high  coefficient  obtained  at  the  start.  The 
surface  improved  as  the  speed  was  lowered  though  not  so  much  as 
expected. 

37    The  oil  was  then  changed  to  extra  heavy  turbine  oil.     In 
Fig.  27  this  test  is  shown.     During  the  firat  few  minutes  the  friction 
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Fio.  31    Rksdltb  op  Tesib  at  1000  Lb.  per  Sq.  In.  with  Machine  Oil 
(Shoes  Chanobd) 

at  low  speed  increased)  no  doubt,  while  the  cylinder  oil  was  being 
washed  off  the  bearing  faces  by  the  lighter  oil.  The  speed  was  then 
increased  and  the  friction  gradually  fell  off  as  shown. 

38  The  shoes  were  then  changed  with  same  pressure  and  oil 
w'*h  the  result  indicated  in  Kg.  28.  These  shoes  also  probably  had 
burrs  or  high  spots  produced  when  the  babbitt  area  was  cut  down. 
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They  would  explain  the  high  friction  coefficients  at  medium  speeds 
and  the  peculiar  result  at  very  low  speeds. 

39  The  cylinder  oil  was  then  used  without  changing  the  ahoes. 
They  having  been  improved  by  the  previous  run  showed  lower 
coefficients  at  all  speeds  (see  Fig.  29)  than  were  obtained  during 
the  first  run  at  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  with  cylinder  oil  as  shown  by 
F^.  26. 

40  The  oil  was  next  changed  to  machine  oil  and  the  same 
shoes  used.  See  Fig.  30.  Beginning  at  16  r.p.m.  the  speed  was  re- 
duced at  intervals.  A  run  was  made  of  one  and  three  quarters 
hours  at  0.34  r.p.m.,  the  friction  dropping  off  gradually  but  notice- 
ably. Going  up  through  the  speeds  again  gave  the  same  general 
results  as  for  l^ter  pressures,  i.e.  lower  coefficients  than  before  the 
low  speed  run. 

41  The  shoes  were  then  changed  and  the  same  test  repeated 
with  the  similar  result  shown  by  Fig.  31.  This  test  completed  the 
experiments. 

42  A  summary  of  the  results  of  these  slow-speed  tests  is  given 
on  page  S. 
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A  DREDGING  PUMP  OF  NOVEL 
CONSTRUCTION 

Bt  Walths  J.  WaiTB,'  New  Oblbaks,  La. 
Associate  Member  of  the  Society 

'"PHE  port  of  New  Orl«ans  has  long  been  denied  its  natural  growth 
by  restrictions  imposed  by  the  civil  code  of  the  state  of  Louisi- 
ana, which  declares  that  the  banks  of  all  navigable  rivers  are  pubhc 
property  and  as  such  cannot  be  sold  nor  used  for  factory  sites,  ship- 
yards, or  other  industrial  enterprises.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  overcome  this  industrial  handicap  by  proposals  to  build  a  navig- 
able canal  which  would  not  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  just  enu- 
merated. Some  fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Walter  Parker  proposed  that 
such  a  waterway  be  built  connecting  the  Mississippi  River  with  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  but  the  task  was  not  uddertaken  until  shortly  before 
the  war. 

2  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  to  deal  with  the 
history  of  this  canal  nor  to  present  the  many  industrial  advantages 
which  its  creation  will  bring  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  but  rather 
to  present  some  of  the  outstanding  engineering  features  incident  to 
the  completion  of  the  work. 

3  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  in  passing,  that  in  spite  of  the 
prevalent  belief  that  the  civil  code  has  been  a  handicap  to  the  general 
industrial  development  of  New  Orleans,  eyen  if  there  were  no  law 
standing  in  the  way,  manufacturing  plants  located  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  be  exposed  to  many  dangers  occasioned  by  the  en- 
croachment of  the  river.  Furthermore,  any  manufacturing  plant 
due  to  the  great  range  of  level  of  the  river  would  be  burdened  with 
the  cost  and  inconveniences  of  loading  and  unloading  of  water  craft 
and  such  fact  would  serve  to  make  impracticable  the  operation  of 
the  plant.     It  is  also  generally  conceded  by  experts  in  shipbuilding 

'  Supt.  of  Dredging,  Board  of  Commissionpra,  Port  of  New  Orleans. 
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that  Operations  of  that  kind  could  not  be  maintained  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  with  any  hope  of  success.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that 
an  industrial  canal  {controlled  by  locks)  would  be  entirely  suitable 
for  all  such  purposes. 

4  During  the  construction  of  the  canal  the  very  unusual  char- 
acter of  the  dredged  material  necessitated  a  complete  change  in  the 
construction  of  the  centrifi^al  dredgmg  pumps,  and  because  the 
engineering  features  are  particularly  interesting,  it  is  to  this  phase 
of  the  work  that  the  writer  wishes  to  direct  attention;  but  before 
proceeding  to  examine  the  methods  employed,  a  brief  description 
of  the  canal  itself  will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest. 

5  The  surface  elevation  of  that  part  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
in  which  the  canal  is  located  is  the  same  as  mean  gulf  level.  Oc- 
casional high  tides,  due  to  storms,  occur  when  the  water  rises  to 
an  elevation  of  from  three  to  five  feet  higher  than  the  ground  sur- 
face. It  was  therefore  desirable  that  the  dredge  excavation  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  that  the  greatest  benefit  would  be  secured 
from  the  disposal  of  the  material.  This  was  accomplished  by  de- 
positing the  dredged  material  so  as  to  form  as  nearly  as  practicable 
a  continuous  fill,  which  thus  serves  aa  a  levee  along  both  banks  of 
the  canal  and  which  prevents  any  possibility  of  overflow  during 
storm  tides.  The  dredge  excavation  furthermore  provides  high, 
well-drained  sites  for  shipyards  and  other  industries.  The  length 
of  the  Inner  Harbor-Navigation  Canal  from  deep  water  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  the  14-ft.  contour  in  Lake  Pontchartrain  is  31,800 
ft.  The  completed  project  is  to  have  a  clear  channel  width  of  150 
ft.  on  the  bottom  with  a  depth  of  30  ft.  below  low  water.  In  the 
development  of  shipyards  and  other  industrial  sites  no  encroachment 
on  the  channel  width  will  be  allowed,  such  locations  being  provided 
with  launching  basins,  slips,  piers,  etc. 

6  While  it  is  true  that  the  Mississippi  River  and  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain will  be  connected,  it  is  beheved  that  the  use  of  the  word 
canal  is  misleading  and  very  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  Lake  Pontchartram  is  a  shallow  body  of  water 
when  compared  with  the  depth  of  30  ft.  in  the  inner  harbor.  The 
present  plan  contemplates  the  construction  of  an  inner  harbor,  or 
basin  having  a  constant  level  and  connected  with  the  deep-water 
channel  of  the  Mississippi  River,  entrance  from  the  river  channel 
to  the  inner  harbor  being  by  means  of  one  lock.  After  the  harbor 
feature  has  been  considerably  developed,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
extensive  dredging  operation  will  be  undertaken  to  establish  a  deep- 
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water  channel  from  the  north  end  through  Lake  Pontchartrain  and 
Missisaippi  Sound  to  the  Gulf,  thereby  justifying,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
the  name  Inner  Harbor-Navigation  Canal  —  an  Inner  Harbor  having 
a  constant  level  and  a  Canal  connecting  deep  water  in  the  Mississippi 
River  with  deep  water  through  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  the  Gulf. 

7  During  the  construction  of  the  canal,  traffic  had  to  be  main- 
tained over  railroads,  electric-car  lines,  and  highways  which  crossed 
the  line  of  the  Inner-Elarbor.  This  feature  and  the  necessity  of 
utilizing  the  excavated  material  in  levees  and  fills  along  the  banks, 
and  also  the  requirement  that  all  excavated  material  be  deposited 
well  back  from  the  edge  of  the  bank,  prohibited  the  use  of  dipper 
dredges  or  other  types  of  dredges  which  dispose  of  material  by  means 
of  scows  or  by  depositing  along  edge  of  cut. 

8  While  planning  methods  by  which  this  dredging  could  be 
done  economically,  and  at  the  same  time  rapidly,  several  test  pits 
were  excavated  which  confirmed  the  belief  that  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  area  to  be  excavated  was  underlaid  with  large  cypress  stumps 
which  at  some  time  in  the  past  had  either  subsided  or  bad  been 
covered  by  deposit  from  overflow.  In  addition  to  the  submerged 
stumps  there  was  a  heavy  surface  growth  of  cypress  and  other  timber 
from  Station  No.  88  to  Station  No.  221.  The  topography  of  this 
country  is  beet  shown  by  Figs.  1  and  2.  After  clearing  the  stand- 
ing timber  from  the  area  to  be  dredged  tentative  efforts  were  made 
to  remove  all  stumps  by  shooting  and  grubbing,  but  it  was  found 
that  this  would  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  the  work.  During  the 
prepress  of  the  work  very  little  manual  labor  was  expended  on  stumps 
and  roots,  although  it  was  found  to  be  advantageous  to  blast  some 
of  the  larger  surface  stumps. 

9  Notwithstanding  the  great  number  and  character  of  stumps 
and  roots,  as  evidenced  by  Fig.  3,  it  was  decided  for  the  reasons 
mentioned  that  the  work  could  best  be  done  by  hydraulic  pipe-line 
dredges  of  the  cutter  type  and  contractors  were  asked  to  submit 
bids  on  the  work.  Due  to  the  difficulties  mentioned,  however, 
contract  prices  could  not  be  secured  and  arrangements  were  there- 
fore made  to  charter  dredges,  the  Board  of  Port  Commissioners 
accepting  all  responsibility  for  output.  Four  2l>in.  dredges,  and  one 
22-in.  dredge,  the  Texas,  were  accordingly  secured  and  work  was 
commenced  on  May  15,  1918.  Fig.  4  shows  one  of  these  dredges, 
the  Captain  Huston.  The  dredges  were  poweriul  machines  of  good 
design  in  all  respects,  but  it  was  fully  realized  that  much  trouble 
was  to  be  expected  on  account  of  stumps  and  roots. 
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10  By  utilising  Bayou  Bieovenue  four  of  the  dredges  were 
brought  in  to  a  point  on  the  canal  near  Station  No.  88,  where  one  was 
placed  in  operation  headed  towards  Lake  Poncbartrain  and  three 
were  started  toward  the  Mississippi  River;  one  dredge  was  also 
started  south  from  Lake  Poncbartrain.  On  account  of  larger  areas 
in  suction  and  discharge  pipes  and  pump,  the  22-in.  dredge  Texas 
was  placed  in  the  most  diiBcult  section.  After  allowing  a  reasonable 
time  for  dredge  and  crew  to  become  adjusted  to  conditions,  it  became 
evident  that  progress  would  be  slow  and  the  work  would  be  expen- 


FiG.  3    Chasactek  of  Excavation  Encountered 

sive,  due  entirely  to  delays  and  decreased  capacity  occasioned  by 
stumps  and  roots  clogging  pump  throat  and  suction.  The  soil  it- 
self was  easily  handled  by  a  hydraulic  dredge  and  the  pipe-line  con- 
fiitions  were  not  difficult,  but  the  amount  and  character  of  roots 
encountered  and  later  successfully  handled  is  beyond  description. 
Fig.  5  shows  the  character  of  the  material  actually  pumped  through 
the  dredge  Texas.  It  was  thought  that  the  solution  of  this  difficulty 
would  be  found  in  a  piunp  impeller  designed  with  large  and  easy 
passage  areas  and  having  no  projecting  webs  on  vanes  or  hub.  The 
writer  learned  that  Mr.  A.  B.  Wood,  mechanical  engineer  for  the 
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Sewerage  and  Water  Board  of  New  Orleana,  bad  designed  and  pat- 
ented a-  centrifugal-pump  impeller  for  handling  sewage  containing 
trash.  An  impeller  for  a  12-in.  pump  waa  inspected,  and  while  none 
had  heretofore  been  used  on  dredges  of  the  cutter  tjrpe  it  waa  believed 
that  the  root  problem  was  solved  and  Mr.  Wood  was  engaged  to 
design  an  impeller  for  the  22-in.  dredge  Texas.  All  costs  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  the  impeller  were  to  be  borne  by 
the  Board  of  Port  Commissioners  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it 
proved  a  success. 

II    From  the  first  the  results  obtained  with  the  new  impeller 


Fig.  4    The  Drzdqe  Capbdn  Hiuitm,  Ubxd  ik  ths  Excavation  of  the 
New  Obiaanb  Inddstrial  Canal 

crease  in  output  being  between  two  and 
.  The  increased  yardage  excavated  by 
by  the  following  comparative  statement, 
ration  immediately  before  and  immediately 

Old  Impeller  New  Impeller 

482.43  394.00 

130.75  71.50 

106.82  254J0 

lelay  houre  after  installatioii  of  new  impeller  was 
rs  and  laiaing  a  sunken  fuel  barge.    For  the  period 
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Advance,  feet 873  2,901 

Excavated  material,  cubic  yarda 73,472  175,460 

Average  yardage,  per  excavating  hour 152  445 

12    The  operation^and  output  of  the  20-iii.  dredges  Captain 
Hiaton  sad  Dixie  was  very  greatly  facilitated  and  increased  by 


Fig.  5    Stumps  and  Roots  Handled  and  Actually  Pumped  by 
THE  Dredqe  TexoM 

certain  modifications  made  in  ptmip  casings  and  impellers.  Area 
in  pump  throat  was  increased  by  changing  the  shape  of  the  throat 
ring  and  fitting  a  new  piece  of  suction  pipe.  As  previously  men- 
covered  in  the  tHbulation  it  will  be  Been  that  although  the  inftallatioD  of  new 
impeller  decreased  the  number  of  excavating  hours,  the  average  advance  in  yard- 
age was  much  greater.  From  observation  of  the  dredge  in  operation  it  was  seeo 
that  the  ability  of  the  impeller  to  pass  stumps  and  roots  insured  the  maintenanoe 
of  a  satisfactory  output. 
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tioned,  it  was  recognized  that  in  order  to  secure  maximum  output 
in  material  of  this  character,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  as  large 
passages  through  pump  and  impeller  as  possible,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, determined  that  two-thirds  of  each  alternate  vane  should  be 
cut  out  of  the  impellers  in  these  dredges,  as  shown  in  Fi^.  6  and  7. 
The  outer  one-third  of  the  vanes  was  left  to  preserve  structural 
strength,  but  after  observing  the  performance  of  the  piunps  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  every  alternate  vane  could  have  been  en- 
tirely removed. 

13  During  the  first  three  days  that  the  dredge  Captain  Huston 
was  in  operation  and  prior  to  making  alterations  to  the  pump  the 
yardage  output  of  the  dredge  was  practically  nothing.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  pimip  suction  throat  was  continuously 
cloj^ed  with  stringy  roots  and  stumps,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
the  pump  to  handle.  Conditions  could  not  have  been  worse  and 
it  was  felt  that  any  method  whereby  the  pump  throat  and  impeller 
could  be  opened  up  would  result  in  an  increased  output.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  some  uneasiness  was  felt  as  to  how  these  alterations 
might  effect  the  performance  of  the  pumps,  but  results  have  more 
than  justified  what  at  first  seemed  to  be  a  drastic  and  hazardous 
measure.  Pump  and  engine  tests,  typical  curves  of  which  are  shown 
in  Fig.  8,  have  shown  that  these  alterations  did  not  effect  the  capa- 
city or  efficiency  of  the  pump,  other  than  by  greatly  facilitating  the 
passage  of  roots,  etc.,  through  the  pump.  While  the  writer  under- 
stands that  radical  alterations  should  not  be  made  without  careful 
consideration,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  performance  of  a  dredge 
is  to  be  judged  largely,  if  not  solely,  by  the  unit  cost  of  output,  and 
where  for  any  reason  output  is  not  being  secured  any  modifications 
of  plant  are  justified,  provided  that  the  unit  cost  of  output  is  con- 
trolled. In  this  particular  instance  there  was  involved  the  difference 
between  failure  and  success.  Assuming  the  same  general  character 
of  excavation,  a  further  modification  along  the  lines  indicated  would 
it  is  beUeved,  result  in  a  further  increase  in  output. 

14  The  impeller  designed  for  the  22-in.  dredge  Texas  was  of 
same  diameter  (80  in.)  as  that  of  the  old  impeller,  but  it  had  two 
instead  of  four  vanes.  An  examination  of  Figs.  9  and  10  will  show 
that,  due  to  the  pecuhar  shape  of  vane,  the  lodging  or  collection 
of  roots  or  other  material  is  made  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  every 
encouragement  being  given  by  shape  of  vane  and  throat  of  impeller 
to  the  continuous  flow  of  water  containing  irregularly  shaped  roots  or 
other  objects.    Ilie  writer  does  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression, 
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however,  that  all  of  the  large  cypreas  stumps  and  roots  were  cut 
up  by  the  cutters  and  handled  through  a  20-  or  22-iii.  dredging 
pump.  While  suction  ladders  were  built  for  heavy  service  and  cutters 
were  of  good  design  and  powerful,  a  great  many  of  the  stumps  were 
imdercut  and  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  where  they  were  de- 
posited below  grade. 

15     In  general  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  dredges 
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Fia.  8    CuBTES  or  Dbedoe  Texai  Equipped  with  Impelixb  Designed 
BT  A.  B.  Wood 

followed  the  usual  procedure  for  dredges  of  this  type,  and  it  is  not 
believed  that  any  novel  feature  other  than  in  connection  with  modi- 
fication of  pump  design  can  be  presented.  The  22-iu.  dredge  Texas 
was  equipped  to  use  ball  joints  as  connections  between  sections  of 
pontoon  pipe,  and  it  is  behoved  that  the  passage  of  roots  was  made 
easier  than  if  rubber  sleeves  had  been  used. 

16    Pump  impellers  having  two,  three,  four,  six,  and  seven 
vanes  and  varying  in  diameter  from  68  in.  to  96  in.  were  used  in  the 
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different  dredges  eng^ed  on  this  work.  While  it  is  the  inteDtion 
to  present  methods  and  actual  results  secured  rather  than  to  dis- 
cuss the  design  and  performance  of  centrifugal  pumps  and  impellers, 
it  is  thought  that  some  comparative  observations  made  of  the  dif- 
ferent pumps  will  be  interesting.  Testa  to  determine  certain  centrif- 
ugal dredge-pump  characteristics  while  pumping  water  were  care- 
fully made.  The  results  of  these  testa  are  given  in  Tables  1  and  2. 
Observers  were  selected  and  were  rehearsed  several  times  to  make 
sure  .that  they  tmderstood  just  what  was  required  of  them.  All 
practicable  precautious  were  taken  so  that  accurate  results  would 
be  secured.    Readings  were  recorded  as  observed,  the  object  being 


Fio.  9    Rbar  View  of  Two-Vaned  iMrsLLER  Desi.oned  bt  A,  B.  Wood 

to  eliminate  any  intention  to  interpret  or  analyze  readings  while 
test  was  in  progress.  A  study  of  the  readings  doea  not  reveal  any 
wide  range  in  any  set  of  readings  for  a  given  condition.  All  the 
figures  in  Table  1  are  a  mean  of  a  number  of  readings  and  the  writer 
has  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  all  observation  and  computa- 
tions, and  it  is  beheved  that  the  data  presented  will  be  of  value  in 
analyzing  and  studying  the  design  and  performance  of  centrifugal 
dredging  pumps.  At  the  time  testa  were  made,  the  dredges  were 
in  good  operating  condition,  but  no  special  preparation  of  machinery 
was  made.  All  of  the  pumps  tested  were  of  the  single  suction  type 
and  all  impellers,  with  one  exception,  were  shrouded  on  both  sides. 
The   pumps   were   directly   connected   to   vertical   triple-expansion 
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17  Upon  the  completion  of  the  tests  made  on  the  dredges 
Captain  Huston  and  Dixie  both  of  which  were  equipped  with  pumps 
having  modified  propellers  it  was  decided  to  test  the  pumps  of  the 
dredge  Pelican,  which  was  fitted  with  an  open  impeller.    This  pump, 


shown  in  Fig.  11,  was  tested  with  impeller  in  the  pump  in  the  normal 
manner  with  the  vanes  curved  backward  and  also  with  the  impeller 
reversed,'  i.e.,  with  the  vanes  curved  in  the  direction  of  rotation. 
>  Id  TiuNSAmoNS,  Aubrican  Socibtt  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  60, 
page  505,  Oct.  1905,  Colonel  C.  W.  Sturtevant,  Member  of  The  Auerican 
SociExr  OP  Civil  Enqingers,  mentioiiH  a  centrifugal  dredging  pump  having  been 
operated  with  impeller  vMies  curved  forward  instead  of  backward. 
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The  results  were  surpnsing  and  are  shown  in  detail  in  Table  1  and 
the  curves  of  Figa.  12  and  13.  So  far  as  the  operation  of  the  dredge 
was  concerned,  both  while  pumping  water  and  also  while  dredging 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  to  the  closest  observer  that  the  pump 
was  not  assembled  in  the  usual  manner.  After  completion  of  tests 
it  was  found  by  comparison  that  there  was  a  10  per  cent  loss  of 
efficiency  due  to  increased  consumption  of  power  with  the  reversed 
impeller.    As  a  matter  of  interest  it  might  be  stated  that  dredge 
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Pelican  was  operated  from  June  1  to  June  14, 1919,  with  the  reversed 
impeller,  nothing  unusual  being  noticed  in  operation  and  no  diminu- 
tion in  yardage  being  apparent. 

IS  In  the  tests  of  dredges  7*6X08  and  Captain  Htiston  the  quan- 
tity of  water  discharged  by  the  pump  was  measured  by  pitot  tube  and 
venturi  meter.  While  testing  the  dredge  Captain  Htiston  the  pitot 
tube  was  bent  and  was  not  used  in  the  tests  of  the  other  dredges. 
During  tests  the  venturi  meter  was  located  just  ast«m  of  the  dredge 
in  a  straight  section  of  pipe,  where  it  would  not  be  influenced  by 
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elbows.  Suitable  arrangements  were  made  so  that  the  discharge 
pipe  could  be  throttled,  or  closed  off  entirely,  and  in  this  way  a 
variation  in  head  and  quantity  was  created.  Piezo-metera  were 
J-in,  teeiandled  pet  cocks,  which  were  screwed  into  the  pipe.  In- 
dicators were  not  calibrated,  but  are  believed  to  have  been  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Cards  were  taken  simultaneously  on  the  three 
engine  cylinders.  It  was  unfortunate  that  during  the  drop  in  pres- 
sure test  made  on  dredge  Dixie  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  comparable 
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perif^eral  speeds  due  to  valve  of  intermediate  cylinder  being  im- 
properly set. 

19  From  May  15, 1918,  to  August  1,  1919,  there  were  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Inner  Harbor-Navigation  Canal  four 
20-in.  dredges  and  one  22-in.  dredge.  One  of  the  20-in.  dredges 
waa  owned  and  operated  by  the  Board  of  Port  Conmiissioners; 
one  20-in.  dredge  was  chartered  at  a  monthly  rate  for  the  bare 
dredge,  all  operating  and  maintenance  costs  being  borne  by  the 
Board;  and  two  20-in.  and  one  22-in.  dredges  were  chartered  by  the 
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Board  at  a  rate  to  include  all  operating  and  maintenance  charges 
except  fuel  and  shore  pipe  line,  which  was  home  by  the  Board. 
In  securing  dredges  for  this  work  it  was  necessary  to  tow  them  to 
New  Orleans  from  more  or  less  distant  points,  two  having  been 
brought  from  Havana,  Cuba,  the  Board  assuming  all  towing  charges 
and  paying  one-half  the  charter  rate  while  dredges  were  in  transit. 
■  A  careful  record  of  costs  was  kept  and  the  total  yBrdages  by  months 
and  the  total  and  the  unit  costs  of  the  same  will  be  found  in  Table  3. 
These  costs  are  divided  under  three  headings: 
Arbitrary 

Cost  of  towing  to  and  from  New  Orleans 

One^ialf  rental  paid  while  in  transit 

Cost  of  477,193  cu.  yds.  of  preliminary  and  auxiliary 

dredging 
Cost  of  design  and  manufacture  of  two-vane  impeller  for 
22-iii.  dredge 

Charter 

Charter  cost  of  four  dredges 
All  Other  Charges 

Fuel 

Shore  pipe  lines 

Labor,  subsistence,  repairs,  material,  insurance  and  super- 
vision. 

20  The  writer  was  present  and  assisted  in  the  very  complete 
test  of  hydraulic  dredges  made  for  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion by  Colonel  F.  B.  Maltby,  Mem.  Am.  Sec.  C.  E.,  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  latter's  paper  in  Vol.  LIV,  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  has 
been  of  material  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  Colonel 
Maltby  has  also  very  kindly  offered  suggestions  and  criticisms  during 
the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

In  a  hydraulic  pipe-line  dredge  of  the  cutter  type  it  is  believed 
that  all  passages  through  pipes  and  pump  should  be  designed  so 
that  clogging  at  any  point  by  more  or  leas  irregularly  shaped  solids 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  As  a  result  of  tests  and  also  based 
on  observation  of  the  dredges  in  operation,  it  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  writer  that  the  modifications  described  did  not  decrease  the 
efficiency  or  capacity  of  the  main  engines  and  pumps,  but  did  greatly 
increase  the  output  of  the  dredges  as  excavating  machines. 
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1     DATA   AND  RESULTS  OF  TESTS  OP  CENTKIFUQAL  DRBDOINQ 
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DiscHABGB-PiFB  Link  Conditions  for  Tests  or  DREHOiNa  Pcura 
Given  in  Table  1 

Texas:  Tests  1  and  4,  8-m.  valve  od  end  of  discharge  pipe  wide  open.  Testa  2 
and  5,  8-in.  valve  on  end  of  discharge  pipe  cut  off.  Teat  3,  pipe  line  570  ft. 
pontoon  and  shore  pipe. 

Captain  Huston:  Test  1,  Pipe  full  opening.  Teet  2,  Iron  plate  bolted  on  dis- 
charge pipe.  Testa  3,  7,  and  8,  8-in.  valve  on  end  of  discharge  pipe  wide 
open.  Teste  i  and  9,  8-in.  valve  on  end  of  discbarge  pipe  cut  off.  Tests 
5  and  S,  Pipe  line  353S  ft.  pontoon  and  shore  line. 

IXxie:  Test  I,  Pipe  full  opening.  Test  2,  Wooden  piece  bolted  on  discbarge 
pipe.  Tests  3,  5,  and  6,  Pipe  line  15S3  ft.  piontoon  and  shore  pipe.  Test  4, 
2  pieces  of  wood  bolted  on  end  of  discharge  pipe.  Test  7,  Iron  plate  bolted 
on  end  of  discharge  pipe.  Teats  8  and  11,  S-in.  valve  on  end  of  discbarge 
pipe  wide  open.  Tests  9  and  12,  8-in.  valve  on  end  of  discbarge  pipe  partly 
closed.    Tests  10  and  13,  8-in.  valve  on  end  of  discharge  pipe  cut  off. 
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Pdican:  Tests  1,  2,  and  3,  Pipe  full  opening.  Teats  4  and  15,  8-iii.  valve  on  end 
of  discharge  pipe  cut  off.  Testa  5  and  10,  Wooden  piece  bolted  on  end  of 
discharge  pipe.  Teeta  6  and  11,3  wooden  pieces  bolted  on  end  of  discharge 
pipe.  Tests  7  and  14,  8-in.  valve  on  end  of  discharge  pipe  partly  closed. 
Tests  8,  12  and  13,  8-in.  valve  on  end  of  discharge  pipe  wide  open.  Test  9, 
2  wooden  pieces  bolted  on  end  of  discharge  pipe. 

Peliam  (with  reversed  runner):  Teats  1,  2,  and  3,  I'ipe  full  opening.    Test  4, 
Wooden  piece  bolted  on  end  of  diacha^^  pipe.    Testa  5  and  12,  3  wooden 
pieces  bolted  on  end  of  discharge  pipe.    TesU  6,  8,  14,  IS,  17,  18  and  19 
8-iii.  valve  on  end  of  discharge  pipe  cut  olT.    Tests  7  and  8,  S-in.  valve  on 
end  of  discharge  pipe  wide  open.     Testa  9  and  16,  8-in.  valve  on  end  of  di»- 
(Itarge  pipe  partly  closed.    Teeta  10  and  11,  2  wooden  pieces  bolted  on  end 
of  discharge  pipe. 
In  all  cases  where  length  of  discharge  pipe  is  not  given  the  length  was  less  than 
100  ft.  from  the  stem  of  dredge.    In  general,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  figures 
in  Table  1  are  a  mean  of  a  number  cf  readings  recorded  during  t«sta,  which  ex- 
plains why  the  figures  are  worked  out  to  two  decimal  places.    The  venturi  meter 
had  on  inlet  diameter  of  22]<',  in.  and  a  throat  diameter  of  18  in.    For  readings 
at  cut  off,  the  elevation  of  water  at  rest  in  suction  pipe  was  taken  as  suction 
head  and  for  other  readings  of  low  quantity  the  auction  head  was  taken  from  loss 
pressure  curve  plotted  from  high  quantity  readings. 
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TURBO-COMPRESSOR  CALCULATIONS 

Bt  Allen  H.  BlmsdelIi,  PrrraBUBOH,  Pa, 
Associate-Member  of  the  Society 

AJter  'pointing  oui  the  features  wktch  differentiaU  tht  lurbo-eompresaor  from 
the  muUi-tlage  eenlri/ugal  pump,  the  avihor  lakes  up  the  itudy  qf  the  pressure  and 
volume  ehanget  occurring  TrhiU  a  fluid  is  patsing  through  one  tlage  of  the  former 
and  ataitt  the  fundamental  energy  equalioni  involMd.  He  then  diievasee  the  number 
of  ttageato  bevtedin  a  givert  cote  andfoU/ne*  thie  toitit  an  explanation  of  the  Tnethod 
of  laying  out  a  compression  diagram  and  of  tubdividing  it  according  to  the  number 
of  stages  la  be  provided  for. 

The  function  of  the  impeller  it  next  discussed  arid  in  this  connection  expressions 
are  derived  for  the  actual  and  effective  impeUer  radii  and  the  axial  depth  of  channel 
of  any  radius.  Blades  and  blade  angles  are  also  cotmdered  and  a  graphieai  method 
is  described  for  calculating  the  theoretical  head  to  be  dxvdoped  by  on  impelUr. 

The  paper  concludes  wiih  a  bri^  study  of  the  working  <^  free-oortex  and  guide- 
vane  diffuter*,  and  of  mailers  to  be  taken  into  account  in  designing  in  order  to  lAtain 
a  turbo-compressor  of  the  highest  possible  overall  efficiency. 

TT  is  well  known  that  the  turbo-compressor  is  quite  similar  in 
its  nature  to  the  multi-stage  centrifugal  pump.  Whatever 
differences  exist  between  the  two  types  of  machines  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  one  handles  a  gaseous  medium  while  the  other  handles  a 
practically  incompressible  fluid,  water.  Both  are  high-speed  ma- 
chines. 

2  The  impellers  of  multi-stage  centrifugal  piunpe  are  of  the 
same  size  throughout  but  those  of  turbo-compressors  should  be 
theoretically  of  continually  diminishing  dimensions  because  of  the 
decrease  in  volume  of  the  fluid  as  it  is  compressed  from  stage  to 
stage.  Actually  the  impellers  are  divided  into  two  or  more  groups 
and  each  group  calculated  for  its  own  average  conditions.  Since 
the  capacities  of  these  machines  rarely  exceed  50,000  cu.  ft.  per  min. 
and  in  general  range  from  7000  to  10,000,  the  single-flow  type  of 
impeller  is  used  in  most  turbo-compressors. 

3  The  only  other  unportant  feature  which  differentiates  the 
turbo-compressor  from  the  centrifugal  pump  is  the  arrangement 
made  for  cooling  the  fluid  as  it  passes  through  the  compressor.    In 
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Do,Di  =  outside  and  inside  diameters  of  the  difFuser,  respectively. 
In  general  the  pressure  rise  in  the  difTuser  will  vary  from  0.5  to  0.7 
of  that  in  the  impeller.  The  total  pressure  rise  for  the  stage,  in  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  abs.  is  then 

where 

Pi  -  Pi  =  ^1^  [(m^*  -  tfi')  +  («s*  -  "l')] 
and 

wt,  wi  -  relative  velocities  of  dischai^  from  and  entrance  into 

impeUer,  respectively 
u»,  Ui  =  peripheral  velocities  (Fig.  7). 

NUMBER  OF  STAGES 

12  The  number  of  stages  to  be  used  depends  upon  the  total 
pressure  to  be  developed  by  the  machine  and  the  speed  of  the  prime 
mover.  Since  the  fiuid  being  compressed  is  a  gas  and  the  terminal 
pressure  for  a  single  stage  is  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  gas,  it 
is  evident  that  a  large  number  of  stages  will  be  required  if  very  high 
dehvery  pressures  are  desired. 

13  In  selecting  the*  proper  nimiber  of  stages  a  compromise 
has  to  be  made  between  a  few  stages  with  large-diameter  impellers 
and  a  large  number  with  impellers  of  small  diameter.  If  large  im- 
pellers are  used  the  frictional  losses  due  to  the  fluid  drag  of  the 
fluid  on  the  impeller  will  be  excessive,  reducing  the  overall  efficiency 
of  the  compressor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  small  impellers  are  used 
the  pressure  rise  per  stage  will  not  be  so  large  and  this  means  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  stages  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production,  but  the  efficiency  will  be  better  than  that  of  the 
first  machine.  In  addition  to  reduced  frictional  losses  there  will 
also  be  a  decrease  in  the  compression  work,  and  this  factor  helps 
to  raise  the  efficiency  above  that  of  the  machine  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  stages. 

14  For  equal  amounts  of  compression  work  per  stage,  the  pres- 
sure developed  will  not  be  equal  but  will  increase  from  stage  to 
stage.  If  the  stages  are  divided  into  two  or  more  sets,  all  impellers 
of  a  single  group  having  the  same  diameter,  then  the  same  fact  ap* 
plies,  but  in  this  case  the  pressure  rise  will  be  the  average  for  the 
group. 
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LATODT  OF   C0MPHE8S10N   DIAGRAM    FOR  TURBO -COM  PRESSOR 

15  For  illustrative  purpoaea  only,  let  us  suppose  that  the  dia- 
gram of  Fig,  3  is  that  of  a  four-fitage  compressor.  It  ia  desired  to 
study  the  peculiarities  of  the  diagram  and  develop  a  graphical 
method  of  constnictiug  such  a  diagram.  The  method  to  be  ex< 
plained  was  originated  by  M.  de  Stein. 

16  The  total  energy  transfer  fram  all  the  impellers  to  the 
fluid  passing  through  them  is  represented  in  the  diagram  by  area 
ABCDEFGHIK.  In  other  words,  area  ABCD'  is  an  equivalent 
pp^iagram  for  the  first  sti^  and  represents  not  only  the  work  of 
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Fio.  3    CoupRKBSiON  Diagram  fob  a  Four-staqb  Couprbsbor 

compression  in  the  impeller  but  also  the  increase  of  kinetic  enei^. 
In  the  same  way  does  D'DEF'  represent  the  energy  transfer  for 
the  second  stage.  In  other  words,  if  pi  is  the  inlet  pressure  to  the 
first  stage,  then  pt  is  the  delivery  pressure  from  the  diffuser,  and  not 
the  impeller.  Consequently,  the  total  pressure  rise  for  the  stage 
(impeller  and  diffuser)  is  pj  -  pi.  Such  being  the  case,  pi  will  be 
the  delivery  pressure  of  the  machine  if  the  kinetic  energy  in  the  fluid 
when  discharged  is  neglected.  The  pressures  pi,  p»  and  p^  may  be 
considered  as  the  static  pressures  which  exist  between  the  diffuser 
of  one  stage  and  the  entrance  to  the  impeller  of  the  following  stage. 
17  Good  design  necessitates  that  the  areas  ABCD',  DEF'D', 
etc.,  shall  be  equal  or  that  the  energy  delivered  to  the  fluid  shall  be 
the  same  for  each  stage.  The  Imes^BC,  DE,  FO  are  laid  out  as 
adiabatics.     If  the  cooling  is  effective   they  will   all   lie  in  closer 
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proximity  to  the  isothermal  BM  than  the  adiabatic  BN.  When 
there  are  a  large  number  of  stages,  say  eight  or  ten,  it  b  allowable 
to  f^sutne  the  curve  BJ  (passing  through  points  D,  F,  H)  as  repre- 
senting the  equivalent  compression  curve. 

18    To  lay  out  the  ptniiagrara  ABJK  for  the  machine  requires 
that  we  shall  know  the  initial  pressure  pi,  the  initial  volume  ri,  in 


cu.  ft.  per  lb.,  the  delivery  pressure  pi  and  the  value  of  n  in  ps"  — 
constant  in  order  that  the  curve  BJ  can  be  drawn. 

19  The  first  step  in  the  procedure  will  be  to  lay  out  the  iso- 
thermal BM  and  the  adiabatic  BN.  Graphical  methods  for  draw- 
ing an  isothermal  curve  are  given  in  most  handbooks  and  hence 
the  drawing  of  this  curve  need  not  be  explained.     The  adiabatic 
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can  be  drawn  as  follows;  If  si  is  the  initial  volume  in  cu.  ft.  per  lb., 
and  vjv  is  the  final  volume  for  adiabatic  compression  (Fig.  3),  then 

"//  =  (»0   " 

if  the  supply  volume  ci  for  isothermal  compression  =  unity. 


T 

Fio.  5    CoNSTRi;iTioN  OF  LooAHiTHMic  Curve  EuPLOYix  in  Fig.  4 


\0gVfi    - 


-log  Pi 


.  ra 


This  expression  when  solved  will  give  us  the  value  of  v^  for  »«  =-  1. 
Note  that  for  Vi  =  1, 

Pu 
20  The  location  of  the  point  N  and  the  layout  of  the  adiabatic 
curve  BN  can,  however,  be  accomplished  quite  easily  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  In  Fig.  4  a&  is  a  logarithmic  curve  constructed  as  in- 
dicated in  Fig.  5.  Along  the  vertical  OY  (F^.  5),  let  any  length 
Oc  represent  Ic^  p«  to  scale.  Divide  Oc  into  any  number  of  equal 
parts,  say,  six,  and  draw  through  these  division  points  the  lines  Xt, 
Xi,  xt,  etc.,  making  the  length  of  OX  =  ii  =  I  and  Xf  Ixj,  xt~  Ixt, 
etc.  Then  by  drawing  a  smooth  curve  through  the  extremities  of 
these  lines  we  have  the  desired  curve.  The  vertical  distance  from  any 
of  the  lines  xi,  xg,  Xt,  etc.,  to  OX  will  represent  the  logarithms  of  the 
corresponding  volumes  to  the  same  scale  as  Oc  represents  the  loga- 
rithm of  Oj/. 
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21  Equation  [JS}  can  be  changed  to 

ionn-^i m 

1  be  carried  out  graphically  as 

follows:  Through  point  M  of  the  isothermal  drop  a  vertical  line  in- 
tersecting the  logarithmic  curve  ab  at  b.  Through  b  draw  the  hori- 
zontal be.  Draw  the  line  cd  at  the  angle  a  with  the  vertical.  The 
value  of  angle  a  can  be  determined  from 

n-  1 

tan  a  -  , -  -; ,  [71 

logtjw       logpjf  ■■  ■■ 

On  bM  lay  oft  bf  equal  in  length  to  Od.  Through  /  draw  the  hori- 
zontal fg.  If  a  vertical  line  is  now  drawn  through  g  and  extended 
to  intersect  the  horizontal  through  K  at  N,  then  N  will  be  a  point 
on  the  adiabatic  curve.  To  locate  any  other  point  n  on  B.V  which 
sbalt  lie  on  a  horizontal  through  m  on  the  isothermal  BM  it  is  only 
necessary  to  repeat  the  procedure  used  in  locating  point  N.  Thus 
through  any  point  m  drop  a  vertical  intersecting  the  curve  ab  at  b,. 
Next  draw  the  horizontal  bfii.  Lay  oft  line  Cidi  parallel  to  cd.  On 
bim  mark  off  bi/i  equal  to  Odi.  Now  draw  the  horizontal  f^i  and 
the  vertical  through  gi  intersecting  a  horizontal  through  m  at  point 
n,  the  point  desired. 

22  Having  laid  out  the  isothermal  and  adiabatic  curves  it  is 
now  necessary  to  lay  out  the  compression  curve  for  the  machine. 
In  order  to  do  this  it  is  practically  necessary  to  assume  the  position 
of  point  J  of  the  compression  curve  such  that 

»j  >;.  (pjf  -  "j^)  +  "w [8] 

where  rj,  =  adiabatic  efficiency. 

23  When  the  compression  is  adiabatic,  if  the  final  tempera- 
ture is  Th  deg.  abs.,  the  adiabatic  efficiency,  or  ratio  between  the 
theoretical  internal  work  and  the  work  actually  furnished  for  the 
compression,  can  be  expressed  by 

Tff  -  Ti  ran 

where 

Tf!  =  final  temperature  in  deg.  abs.  with  adiabatic  compression 
Tj   -  final  temperature  in  deg.  abs,  with  actual  compression 
Ti   -  initial  temperature  in  deg.  abs. 
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24  If  frictional  resistances  are  considered,  then  the  value  of 
ij.  as  calculated  from  [9]  will  be  increased  about  3  per  cent. 

25  Having  located  point  J,  project  downward  from  J  a  line 
intersecting  the  log  carve  ab  at  <S.  Through  S  draw  a  horizontal 
intersecting  bM  at  (.  Then  if  the  distance  Od'  is  laid  off  on  Od  equal 
to  bt,  the  line  joining  d'  with  point  c  determines  the  new  value  of 
a  =a'.  It  is  now  only  a  matter  of  repeating  the  process  used  in 
laying  out  the  adiabatic  curve  BN  in  order  to  locate  the  necessary 
points  on  the  actual  compreaeion  curve  BJ. 

26  Knowing  the  value  of  a'  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the 
value  of  n',  the  actual  compression  exponent.    Thus  from 

n'-I 

,     Od'         n' 

tan  a  -  K-  =  •, 

we  get  Oc        log  vm 


yo] 


1  -  tan  a'  log  vu     '    '    ' 
IB)    PNEUMATIC   CONSIDERATIONS 

DIVISION   OF  THE   PRESSURB-VOLUUE   DIAGRAM 

27  On  completion  of  the  actual  compression  diagram  ABJK 
(Fig.  6)  it  is  next  necessary  to  divide  its  area  into  the  same  number 
of  parts  as  there  will  be  stages  or  groups  of  stages  in  the  compressor. 
In  this  instance  it  is  four. 

28  The  total  energy  head  developed  by  a  single  impeller  or 
group  of  impellers  can  be  stated  in  the  form 

"-t-'^^  M 

where 

K    -J]^X9 
and 

£h  '  mean  density  for  a  single  stage,  or  group  of  stages 
u  -  peripheral  velocity  of  the  impeller  (or  impellers)  in  ft. 

per  sec, 
i)p  -  pneumatic  efficiency  for  a  single  stage,  or  group  of  stf^^ 
$    -  form  factor  determined  by  the  blade  shape,  angles,  etc. 
p    -  pressure  rise  for  a  single  stage,  or  group  of  stages. 

29  It  is  evident  from  Equation  [11]  that  the  compression 
diagram  must  be  so  divided  into  areas  that  the  law  pt  -  constant 
shall  hold  true;  that  is,  all  the  areas  into  which  the  pr-diagram  is 
divided  must  be  equal. 
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30  The  following  graphical  method  can  be  used  with  great 
facility  in  carrying  out  this  subdivision,  particularly  when  there 
are  a  good  many  stages  to  be  considered. 

31  Let  ABJK  (Fig.  6)  represent  the  compression  diagram  for 
the  compressor.  We  will  assume,  08  before,  that  the  machine  has 
four  stages  only  and  proceed  to  divide  this  diagram  into  parts  such 
that  the  areas  will  all  be  equal. 

32  Divide  (he  distance  KA  into  any  convenient  number  of 
equal  lengths,  say,  six,  marked  by  the  figures  1,2,  3,  etc.  Through 
these  points  draw  horizontal  lines  1-1,  2-2,  3-3,  etc.,  cutting  the 
diagram  up  into  six  trapezoidal  areas  which  can  be  quite  easily  con- 
verted into  equivalent  rectangles  as  indicated  in  Fig.  6. 

33  The  areas  of  these  rectangles  are  to  each  other  as  their 
bases.  Reduce  these  bases  by  one-half,  say,  and  add  to  each  one 
of  these  the  sum  of  the  reduced   lengths  of  the   preceding  ones. 


Fio.  6    PBEssuitx-VoL.trMB  Diaorau  fob  Comfrgssor 

Through  the  ends  of  the  lines  thus  drawn  pass  a  smooth  curve, 
AabcdeC.  The  length  of  any  horizontal  such  as  KC  represents  to 
scale  the  area  between  it  and  the  lines  JB,  BA,  and  AK.  In  other 
words,  because  of  the  construction  the  length  KC  represents  the 
area  of  the  compression  diagram.  Such  being  the  case,  if  we  divide 
KC  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts  as  there  will  be  stages,  or 
groups  of  stages  (in  this  instance,  four)  and  through  the  division 
points  H,  F,  D,  drop  verticals  intersecting  the  curve  AC  at  /,  G, 
and  E,  respectively,  then  horizontals  through  /,  G,  and  E  will  divide 
the  compression  diagram  into  four  sections  whose  areas  will  be 
equal.  The  lengths  AI',  I'G',  G'E',  etc.,  will  represent  the  total 
pressure  bead  to  be  developed  by  each  stage,  or  group  of  st^es. 

34    If  the  line  A  B  represents  the  total  volume  of  fluid  taken  into 
the  compressor,  then  mm,  nn,  oo,  pp,  etc.,  will  represent,  to  the  same 
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scale,  the  average  volume  for  the  various  stages,  or  groups  of  stf^es. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  AB  represents  the  specific  volume  of  the  fluid 
drawn  into  the  first  stage,  then  mm,  nn,  oo,  pp,  etc.,  will  represent  to 
the  same  scale  the  average  specific  volumes  of  the  different  stages. 

35  If  Vmi,  Ymi,  Vmt,  etc.,  are  the  mean  specific  volumes  just 
defined,  Vntt  being  the  mean  specific  volume  for  the  first  stage, 
then  the  mean  densities  are 

Si-T7^;        ^-iF—'        «»-ir-;  etc [12] 

Vmi'  Vmt'  Vmt 

36  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  pressures  developed  per 
stage  are  proportional  to  the  fluid  densities.  Hence  the  ratio  of 
the  total  pressure  developed  in  one  stage  to  that  of  the  following  or 
preceding  stage  must  be  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  mean  densities. 
If  pj,  pi,  p«,  etc.,  are  the  discharge  pressures  per  stage,  we  have 

Pt      ^.         P*     &i, 

pi      5i'         pi     ft'         pi 
where  pi  and  Si  are  the  pressure  and  density  of  the  fluid  on  entrance 
into  the  firat  stage. 

37  If  a  group  of  stages  is  made  up  of  n  impellers  and  p  is  the 
total  pressure  increase  for  the  group,  we  can  assume  the  averse  in- 
crease per  impeller  and  difFuser  (or  stage)  as  given  by 

^P-l     [14] 

38  In  reality  the  pressure  increases  will  not  be  the  same,  as 
we  already  know,  but  the  resulting  error  has  no  effect  on  the  accu- 
racy of  the  calculations  as  a  whole.  By  using  Equation  [14]  we 
virtually  assume  that  the  fluid  is  incompressible  for  a  group  of  stages, 
or  that  the  mean  density  of  one  stage  is  the  same  as  those  of  the 
remaining  stages  of  the  group. 

39  It  is  possible  to  derive  a  general  equation  for  the  increase 
of  pressure  for  the  successive  stages  for  any  polytropic  compres- 
sion. For  instance,  let  us  consider  isothermal  compression;  the 
compression  must  follow  the  law  of  areas  and  the  law  which  is  de- 
termined by  the  nature  of  the  compression.  From  the  law  of  areas 
we  have  that  all  the  sections  into  which  the  pv-diagram  is  divided 
must  be  equal;  that  is, 

(p.  + 1  -  P«)  X  F,  =  constant  =C [16] 

From  the  nature  of  the  compression  we  have  that  the  product  of 
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the  mean  pressure  timea  the  mean  volume  for  any  stage,  or  gj'oup 
of  stages,  must  be  constant.    Hence  for  isothermal  compreeaion 
/P.  +  i^+P-X  ^y^^^,^  constant [163 

From  [16]  we  get 

V..-      '^ 


and  substituting  this  value  of  7,  in  [16],  we  liave 


i  +  P.^ C 


P.  +  ,-P. 


=  2?'- 


Pn-l-P'  C 

from  which  we  find  that 

P.  +  ,-P.[°-3J]-J'-'      CIT] 


40  As  a  general  law  for  increase  of  pressure  per  stage,  or  group 
of  stages,  we  then  have  the  pressure  increase  represented  by  the 
terms  of  a  geometric  progression  of  which  the  argument  is  k. 

IMPELLERS  AND   DIFFUSEBS 

41  lu  the  design  of  impellers  and  diffusers  for  turbo-com- 
pressors we  are  forced  to  depend  on  the  theory  of  centrifugal  pumps, 
which  at  its  best  is  far  from  being  satisfactory  or  complete  for 
centrifugal  pumps  even,  and  of  course  is  far  less  so  when  applied 
to  turbo-compressor  calculations.  However,  by  making  certain 
assumptions  it  is  possible  to  utihze  the  theory  with  quite  satisfactory 
results. 

42  In  order  to  simplify  the  analysis  of  fluid  flow  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  following  assumptions: 

a  That  the  fluid  has  stream-line  motion,  i.e.,  the  fluid  par- 
ticles move  in  non-intersecting  curves 

If  That  the  fluid  will,  since  it  is  elastic,  completely  fill  the 
channel  of  flow 

c  That  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  steady,  i.e.,  each  fluid  par- 
ticle has  the  same  mean  velocity  as  every  other  particle 
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which  is  moving  along  with  it  through  any  aection  and 
the  static  pressure  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  a  section 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  fluid  flow 
d  That  the  fluid  is  non-compressible. 

THE   lUPELLER 

43  The  function  of  the  impeller  is  to  impart  a  certain  amount 
of  energy  to  the  fluid  passing  through  it,  with  a  maximum  of  effi- 
ciency.   That  is,  friction,  fluid  impact,  and  turbulence  should  be 

reduced  to  a  minimum 

44  On  the  assumption  that  the  speed  of  rotation  and  the  rate 
of  fluid  flow  are  known,  there  will  be  derived  expressions  for  the 
actual  and  effective  impeller  radii,  and  the  ladaX  depth  of  the  im- 
peller channel  at  any  radius.  In  addition  to  these  there  will  also 
be  given  a  brief  discussion  on  blades  and  blade  angles,  together  with 
the  explanation  of  a  graphical  method  for  calculating  the  theoreti- 
cal head  to  be  developed  by  an  impeller. 

45  If  we  assume  the  impeller  discharge  to  be  zero,  then  from 
Equation  [1]  we  obtain 

where  iji  -  impeller  efficiency,  being  practically  identical  with 
ijk,  but  applying  to  the  conditions  of  zero  discharge  only.  This 
expression  actually  represents  the  work  of  compression  performed 
in  the  impeller  gainst  the  centripetal  forces  of  the  fluid  particles. 
Since  these  forces  vary  from  a  minimum  at  the  impeller  entrance  to 
a  maximum  at  the  discharge,  the  work  done  in  forcing  one  pound 
of  fluid  from  entrance  to  exit  is  equal  to  the  average  value  of  the 
centripetal  force  multiplied  by  the  radial  distance  through  which 
the  pound  of  fluid  is  to  move  (with  a  negligible  velocity).  Such 
being  the  case,  we  have 

Fx(Rx-Ri)-W [19] 

where 

iV' 
F   -  centripetal  force  -  "^^  (^  +  ^0 

Rt,  Si  ~  actual  outer  and  inner  radii  of  the  impeller  in  feet 
N  -  r.p.m.  of  impeller 
W  -  work  of  compressing  1  lb.  of  fluid  in  the  impeller  in  ft-lb. 
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Substituting  in  [19]  the  value  for  W  given  by  [18]  we  finally  get, 
if  fli  •=aBt  and  iji  =  0.75, 


The  value  for  Ri  given  by  [20]  must  be  checked  from  the  strength 
standpoint  in  order  to  fortify  against  the  possible  occurrence  of 
dai^erouB  stresses  in  the  impeller  at  excessive  speeds  of  rotation. 
In  fixing  upon  final  definite  values  for  Ri  and  Ri  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  inlet  area  of  the  impeller  is  not  too  restricted,  thus 
choking  the  fluid  flow  and  causing  an  unnecessary  loss  of.  head  at 
the  impeller  entrance. 

46    The  effective  impeller  radii  rj,  fi  (Fig.  7)  are  those  at  which 
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the  velocities  vh,  us,  Di,  u>i,  ui,  vi  are  calculated  and  are  not  the  same 
as  the  actual  radii  Rt,  Ri.  If  an  impeller  is  designed  with  velocity 
diagrams  based  on  the  radii  Rt,  Ri,  it  will  be  found  that  the  impeller 
will  not  develop  the  desired  head  without  an  increase  in  the  rated 
speed.  It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  impeller  blades  are  radial 
at  exit  then  the  actual  and  effective  radii  (outer)  will  coincide.  The 
determination  of  ri  and  n  is  mostly  a  matter  of  judgment  and  will 
be  taken  up  later  on  in  the  paper. 

47  Fig.  S  shows  that  the  fluid  enters  the  impeller  in  an  axial 
direction  but  emei^es  in  a  radial  direction.  Consequently  in  order 
to  change  the  direction  of  the  fluid  path  with  a  minimum  of  energy 
loss  it  is  evident  that  the  curvature  of  the  fluid  channel  must  be 
as  gradual    as  possible.       The    dimensions   ai-ai,   61-&1,  Ci-Ci,  etc., 
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can  be  calculated  by  applying  the  principle  of  continuity.    Thus 
for  section  ai-ai  we  have 


(irdrf)  X 


12 


ciX  Sm^w  lb.  per  sec. 
3.8u 


where 

d„i    =  mean  diameter  at  section  aiai  in  in. 

aiot  =  axial  depth  of  impeller  in  in. 

ci      =  velocity  of  flow  at  section  aiai   (can  be  assumed  as  the 
radial  velocity  of  flow  through  impeller) 

Sm    =■  mean  density  of  fluid. 
Since   da   and   S    are    continually   increasing   while   C   is   sensibly 


Fig.  8    Direction  ik  which  Fluid  Entbrb  akd  Leaves  Imfelleb 


constant,  it  is  evident  that  the  axial  depth  must  decrease  as  the 
periphery  of  the  impeller  b  approached. 

IMPELLER   BLADES 

48  Just  what  shape  of  blade  should  be  used  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  type  of  characteristic  desired.  In_  Fig.  9,  a  and  6, 
are  shown  typical  constant-speed  characteristics  AB  and  AC.  They 
represent  in  a  general  way  how  the  pressure  varies  with  the  dis- 
charge from  a  single  st^e,  curve  AB  referring  to  curved-back  blades 
and  AC  to  radial  blades.  Both  curves  are  supposed  to  show  the 
combined  effect  of  the  impeller  and  difFuser.  If  the  diffuser  has 
been  properly  designed  to  suit  the  impeller  and  the  casing,  the 
characteristics  AB  and  AC  will  clearly  indicate  the  effect  of  the 
blade  shape  on  the  nature  of  the  pressure  characteristic.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  slope  of  AB  tends  to  grow  steeper  from  the  very 
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Sist  and  the  fact  that  it  does  rise  at  all  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the 
diffuser.  This  so-called  "drooping  characteristic"  is  always  typi- 
cal when  backward-curved  blades  are  used.  In  the  case  of  the 
radial  blade  the  characteristic  AC  has  a  decided  rise  from  point 
A  and  only  starts  downward  some  distance  beyond  A.  Lines  yy, 
in  both  figures,  represent  in  a  general  way  the  relative  locations  of 
the  maximum  possible  dischai^e  pressure  and  the  corresponding 
magnitude  of  the  dischat^.  With  leaning-back  blades  the  mini- 
mum possible  discharge  (accompanying  the  maximum  possible 
pressure)  from  the  compressor  is  about  30  per  cent  of  the  normal. 
With  radial  blades  the  minimum  dischai^  ranges  between  40  and 


y         n 


.-^r^ 

"K 

thrmal 

IR 

60  per  cent  of  the  normal,  the  normal  discharge  being  indicated  by 
lines  nn  for  both  cases.  The  location  of  this  lower  discharge  limit 
is  of  much  importance,  for  if  the  volume  is  reduced  any  further, 
"surging"  or  "pumping"  ensues  with  consequent  severe  oscillations 
of  the  machine. 

49  The  radial  type  of  blade  is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  turbo- 
blowers where  the  discharge  pressure  seldom  exceeds  40  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  gage.  By  using  radial  blades  it  is  possible  to  use  larger  impeller 
diameters  for  a  given  speed  of  rotation.  This  means  fewer  stages 
with  impellers  of  a  simple  but  very  strong  construction. 

50  The  claim  is  sometimes  made  that  the  curving  back  of 
the  blades  at  the  outlet  secures  only  a  very  small  increase  in  the 
mechanical  efficiency   but  that  this  is  accompanied   with    a  rela- 
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tively  greater  Iobs  of  manometric  efficiency.  This  fact  may  be  of 
importance  in  the  case  of  fans  and  blowers  but  it  does  not  apply  with 
equal  emphasiB  in  the  case  of  turbo-compressors  where  the  absolute 
velocity  of  discharge  from  the  impeller  is  kept  down  to  as  small  a 
value  as  possible  by  use  of  leaning-back  blades  in  the  impellers. 
Under  any  circumstances  it  is  very  difficult  to  convert  much  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid,  when  discharged 
from  the  impeller,  into  pressure.  When  diffuseis  are  used  as  a 
means  of  carrying  out  the  conversion  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the 
absolute  discharge  velocity  from  the  impeller  shall  be  a  minimum, 
otherwise  there  will  be  laige  pressure-head  loss  because  of  impact, 
eddying,  etc.,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  later  on  in  the  discus- 
sion. 

51  If  radial  vanes  are  used,  however,  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  be  curved  at  the  inlet  to  suit  the  relative  velocity  of  the 
Quid  to  the  vane  at  that  point.  Some  manufacturers  divide  the 
blade  into  two  parts,  making  the  larger  external  portion  straight 
and  radial,  a  form  that  can  be  easily  machined,  and  attaching  to 
this  a  curved  part  at  the  inlet,  which  being  small  can  be  readily 
machined. 

52  The  total  fluid  head  against  which  the  impeller  must  work 
can  be  expressed  in  the  following  three  ways: 

- '  -  ci'  ,  144 ,_      „■,  ,    J  f;      ,.  ^  |-22j 

H=— 2^+— ^ ^— +J(*.-»i)   ■  .  ■   -[23] 

^^u,(ii,-p,cosa0^«.fa-picoaa0^j^.^_^.^^      ^^^ 

ere 

H  =  theoretical  head  in  feet  of  fluid  (can  be  in  terms  of 
water  head) 
ft,  Pi  =  absolute  velocities  of  exit  from  and  entrance  to  im- 
peller, respectively 
Uj,  Ui  •=  peripheral  velocities  at  exit  and  entrance  of  impeller, 

respectively 
tot,  Wi  -  relative  velocities  of   dischai^e   from    and   entrance 
to  impeller,  respectively 
it,  t'l  -  sensible  beat  contents  per  lb.  of  fluid  in  B.t.u. 
J  =778 
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at,  OTi  "  angle  made  by  vectors  of  Vi  and  Vi  with  those  of  Ui 

and  ui 
pt,  Pi  "  absolute  pressures  in  lb.  per  sq.  in.  aba.  at  exit  and 

entrance,  respectively. 
Equations  [22^  [23],  and  [24]  are,  if  the  sensible-heat  factor  is 
neglected,  well-known  standard  equations  for  centrifugal  pumps 
and  their  derivation,  as  given  will  be  found  in  any  t«xtbook  on  tur- 
bine pumps.  The  increase  in  sensible  heat  is  assumed  to  be  that 
due  to  adiabatic  expansion  and  friction  in  the  impeller.  If  there 
are  a  large  number  of  st^es  in  the  compressor  the  change  in  sensi- 
ble heat  per  stage,  due  to  adiabatic  expansion,  can  be  omitted  when 
using  the  above  equations.  That  due  to  friction  is  a  very  uncertain 
quantity  and  can  be  approximated  only. 

53  The  head  H  is  the  head  which  must  be  imparted  to  the 
impeller  in  order  to  obtain  the  actual  head  Ha;  that  is,  H  must 
cover  all  pneumatic  losses.  If  we  let  Hl  represent  the  loss  of  head 
due  to  resistances  to  fluid  flow,  etc.,  and  rjf  the  pneumatic  effi- 
ciency, then 

„       ^*  tf-4  r5fn 

The  pneumatic  efficiency  is  analogous  to  the  hydraulic  efficiency 
of  centrifugal  pumps  and  is  a  measure  of  the  pneumatic  losses  in 
the  compressor.  These  losses  cause  a  reduction  in  H  due  to  (a) 
the  frictional  resistances  offered  by  the  interior  surfaces  of  the 
machine  to  the  movement  of  the  fluid,  and  (b)  to  too  abrupt  changes 
in  the  fluid  path  both  in  direction  and  cross-section. 

54  In  calculating  the  fluid  velocities  of  entrance  to  and  dis- 
chai^  from  impeller,  it  is  assumed,  as  mentioned  before,  that  the 
fluid  particles  move  through  and  dischai^  from  the  impeller  with 
the  same  relative  positions.  In  other  words,  the  velocity  at  any 
cross-section  of  the  impeller  channel  is  the  same  for  aU  the  fluid 
particles.  Of  course  this  can  only  be  true  for  an  impeller  with  an 
infinite  number  of  blades  of  infinitesimal  thickness.  Actually,  between 
any  two  blades  the  fluid  stream  has  its  maximum  velocity  at  the 
center  of  the  stream,  while  those  particles  adjacent  to  the  blades 
are  retarded  in  their  motion  due  to  the  surface  drag  of  the  blade 
surfaces.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to 
assume  that  all  the  fluid  particles  have  the  same  velocity  as  those 
of  the  middle  filament.  Such  being  the  case,  the  effective  radii 
Ti,  n  of  the  impeller  will  be  different  from  actual  exterior  radii  Rj 
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and  Rt  (Fig.  7).  Ilie  entrance-  and  exit-velocity  diagrams  should  be 
laid  out  from  points  a  and  6,  Fig.  7.  If  this  is  done  there  results 
an  increase  in  i;,,  bringing  it  closer  to  the  value  desired.  Line  1-1 
(Fig.  7)  is  drawn  normal  to  the  blade  at  point  2,  while  3—4  is  drawn 
normal  to  the  blade  at  point  3.  Points  x  are  located  at  the  centers 
of  these  lines.  It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  foregoing  theory  is 
to  be  applied  with  the  expectation  of  good  results,  the  impeller 
blades  at  entrance  and  exit  must  have  relatively  small  divergence, 
thus  insuring  that  the  velocities  across  these  sections  will  be  fairly 
uniform. 

GRAPHICAL   METHOD   TOR    CALCULATING   TKBORBTtCAL   HEAD   OF 
FLUID 

55  Theoretical  head  H  as  given  by  [24|]  can  be  determined 
'  graphically  by  the  following  method  which  involves  two  cases  de- 
pending upon  the  manner  in  which  the  fluid  enters  the  impeller. 

56  First  Case.    The  fluid  enters  the  impeller  radially.    Then 
from  [24],  if  the  sensible  heat  factor  is  neglected. 


H  - 


MiPiCOSa; 


H 


[26] 


57  A  graphical  method  of  solving  [26]  is  indicated  in  Fig.  10, 
which  is  constructed  as  follows;  With  0  as  a  starting  point  lay 
off  OD  to  represent  to  scale  the  effective  peripheral  velocity  «j  of 
the  impeller.  Through  0  draw  OC  to  represent  vt,  to  the  same 
scale  as  OD,  and  connect  points  C  and  D.  It  is  evident  that 
OCD  is  a  vector  triangle  of  the  velocities  «j,  m,  ih  of  the  im- 
peller discharge.  Through  C  draw  a  normal  to  OD  (extended  if 
necessary),  intersecting  OD  at  A.  With  OA  as  a  radius  con- 
struct the  arc  AB.  On  OD  lay  off  OK,  to  a  convenieut  scale,  to 
represent  the  magnitude  of  g  (32.2  ft.  per  sec.  per  sec.).  Connect 
points  B  and  K  and  through  D  draw  a  parallel  to  BK,  intersecting 
OB  at  E.  Then  OE  represents  the  theoretical  head  K  to  a  scale 
determined  as  follows:    Let 

m  -  scale  for  velocities,  ft.  per  sec.  per  in. 

n  -  scale  for  g  (ft.  per  sec.  per  sec.)  per  in. 

k  -  scale  for  H  in  ft.  pet  in. 
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Then,  from  C26]  we  have 


nxOKxOE 


and,  in  feet, 


H  -kxOE 


.  [27] 
.  [28] 


58  The  value  of  the  angle  at  is  dependent  upon  the  angle 
made  by  the  vector  wt  with  a  tangent  to  the  arc  whose  radius  is 
ri  (Fig.  7)  at  the  point  from  which  vh  is  laid  off,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  discbat^.  It  varies  between  30  and  50  deg.,  a  good  average 
being  40  deg. 

59  Second  Case.  When  the  water  does  not  enter  the  impeller 
radially  the  same  construction  can  be  used  with  some  additions 


Fia.  10    Graphical  Method  fok  CALCULATiNa  Tbeorktical  Head  or 

FLDtD 

to  accoimt  for  the  term  uiVi  cos  ai  in  [2i]  which  is  subtracted  from 
Uivj  COS  at.  The  method  of  laying  out  the  diagram,  see  Fig.  10  b, 
is  self-evident  and  requires  no  further  explanation. 


60  On  discharge  from  the  unpeller  the  energy  content  of  the 
fluid,  as  previously  shown,  is  largely  in  the  potential  and  kinetic 
form.  For  a  perfect  impeller  the  division  between  the  two  would 
be  nearly  equal.  Actually,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  the  po- 
tential energy  being  smaller  in  value  than  the  velocity  energy. 
That  is,  the  pressure  head  will  be  less  than  the  velocity  head.    In 
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order  to  convert  p&rt  of  this  velocity  head  into  pressure  head,  use 
is  made  of  son^lled  difFuaera.  These  can  be  made  in  two  fonns, 
the  free  vortex  and  the  guide  vane.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  second 
or  guide-vane  difTuser  is  really  at  nonnal  loads  a  free-vortex  dif- 
fuser,  providing  the  guide  vanea  have  been  properly  deeded. 
Of  course  this  is  not  the  case  under  ordinary  conditions,  particularly 
in  a  multiple-etage  machine  where  it  is  desirable  that  the  discharge 
from  the  diffuser  shall  be  radial,  or  at  least  not  far  from  radial. 

61  On  discharge  from  the  impeller  a  fluid  particle,  if  un- 
hindered, will  trace  out  a  spiral  path  providing  the  space  surround- 
ing the  discharge  side  of  the  impeller  has  sufficient  radial  depth. 
In  other  words,  the  fluid  as  a  whole  will  have  a  free  vortical  mo- 
tion and  it  can  be  shown  that  the  path  of  any  fluid  particle  is  a 
logarithmic  spiral,  the  equation  of  which  is 

r-/ C29] 

where 

e  =  2.7183 

k  =  constant 

0  =■  angle  of  radius  vector  with  entrance  position. 

62  With  free  vortical  motion  of  the  discharge  the  maximum 
possible  gain  of  pressure  is  given  by  Equation  [4].  Due  to  in- 
stabiUty  of  flow,  friction  of  side  walls,  impact,  etc.,  which  cause 
the  stream  lines  to  be  widely  divergent  from  the  theoretical  the 
gain  of  pressure  given  by  [4]  is  not  attainable  in  practice.  If  a 
free-vortex  diffuser  is  used  it  is  essential  that  its  radial  depth  be 
sufficient  for  the  vortical  motion  to  develop  and  thus  secure  as  lai^ 
enei^y  conversion  as  possible.  The  axial  depth  of  the  diffuser  on 
the  entrance  side  should  be  the  same  or  slightly  greater  than  that 
of  the  impeller  discharge.  This  axial  depth  may  remain  constant 
or  gradually  diverge  from  inlet  to  outlet  of  diffuser.  It  is  of  course 
quite  essential  that  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  diffuser  shall  be  as 
smooth  as  possible  in  order  that  friction  shall  be  eliminated. 

63  Because  it  is  practically  impc^ble  to  obtain  non-turbu- 
lent motion  in  a  free-vortex  diffuser  the  use  of  guide  vanes  has  been 
introduced.  These  are  located  in  the  diffuser  channel  and  divide 
it  up  into  several  separate  sections,  through  which  the  fluid  can 
flow  with  a  reduced  tendency  to  become  turbulent.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  conversion  efficiency  is  higher  than  in  the  case  of  the 
diffuser  without  guide  vanes.  In  practice  it  is  difficult  to  trans- 
form much  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  kinetic  energy  possessed 
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by  the  fluid  on  entrance  to  the  diffuser  into  pressure  enei^  by  the 
time  the  fluid  is  discharged.  With  a  guide-vane  diffuser  the  best 
conversion  efficiency  is  obtained  at  normal  load  when  the  fluid 
leaves  the  impeller  in  such  a  direction  as  to  enter  the  diffuser  sec- 
tions with  a  minimum  of  shock,  eddying,  etc. 

64  The  number  of  guide  blades  should  be  sufficient  to  give 
the  desired  uniformity  of  flow  without  undue  friction,  usually  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  as  many  guide  blades  as  impeller  blades.  If  the 
same  number  of  blades  are  used  in  both  there  may  result  severe 
periodic  impulses  or  vibrations  due  to  the  fact  that  the  clear  cross- 
section  of  the  fluid  channels  at  discharge  of  impeller  and  entrance 
to  diffuser  are  increasing  and  decreasing  in  unison. 

65  Theoretically,  the  shape  of  the  guide  blades  should  be  that 
of  a  logarithmic  spiral  to  conform  with  the  free  path  which  the 
fluid  tends  to  follow  on  leaving  the  impeller.  Actually,  the  blade 
shape  is  governed  by  other  requirements.  A  favorite  form  of  guide- 
blade  construction  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  7,  and  is  similar  to  those 
used  on  turbine  piunps.  The  cavity  inside  the  blades  is  comiected 
with  the  cooling-water  circuit  and  thus  some  reduction  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fluid  is  obtained  while  it  flows  through  the  diffuser. 
The  blade  curves  are  customarily  volutes  or  involutes  on  the  en- 
trance side  of  the  diffuser  and  a  combination  of  circular  arcs  and 
straight  lines  for  the  remainder  of  the  blade  length. 


(O  POWER  CONSUMPTION  AND  EFFICIENCY 

66  In  order  to  compete  successfully  in  the  industrial  field 
with  the  reciprocating  compressor,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  overall  efficiency  of  the  turbo-compressor  be  made  as  high  as 
possible.  That  is,  the  difference  between  the  compressor  input 
(work  delivered  to  the  compressor)  and  output  (work  obtained 
from  compressor)  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  area  of 
the  im-diagram  represents  the  useful  work  done  in  the  compressor 
but  it  does  not  cover  the  pneumatic,  mechanical  and  volumetric 
losses.  If  tjp,  Tfm,  >?.,  v>  i"^  the  pneumatic,  mechanical,  volumetric, 
and  overall  efficiencies,  respectively,  then  the  shaft  horsepower  must 
be  given  by  the  following  expression  neglecting  the  kinetic  enei^ 
of  discharge : 

Shaft  Hp.  -  0-Xl  xLxp,.,  ^  _i_  ^  |j!j—  _  j^       p„^ 
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where 

ij      varies  between  0.55  and  0.65  and  equals  tj,  x  »;•  X  >?. 

L  ■■  lb.  of  fluid  compressed  per  sec. 
pt  -  Pi  ••  total  pressure  rise  in  the  machine  in  lb.  per  sq.  in.  abs. 

n  =  compression  exponent  and  is  calculated  by  Equation  [10]. 
67  The  mechanical  efficiency  i;«  is  the  ratio  between  the  total 
power  actually  delivered  to  the  fluid  and  the  shaft  or  brake  horse- 
power. It  is  a  measure  of  the  power  losses,  made  up  of  rotation 
loss  (friction  between  outer  surfaces  of  impellers  and  the  surrounding 
fluid)  and  bearing  loss  or  similar  losses  due  to  friction  between  metal 
surfaces.  The  rotation  loss  will  vary  between  10  per  cent  and  20 
per  cent  of  useful  output  of  the  machine,  being  determined  by  the 
density  of  the  fluid,  the  speed  of  rotation,  and  the  impeller  diam- 
eters. For  a  single  impeller  it  can  be  calculated  very  approxi- 
mately from  the  following  expression: 

Friction  Hp.  =  0.44  X  10  "  X  S- X  iV' X  Z)*     .    .    .   [31]' 

where 

N  -  r.p.m. 

D  =  impeller  diameter  in  ft. 

5m  =■  mean  density  of  fluid  for  the  stage. 

6S  Equation  [31]  is  based  upon  experiments  with  constant- 
thickness  disks  in  open  air.  It  is  readily  seen  from  [31]  why  it  is 
preferable  to  employ  a  large  number  of  small-diameter  impellers  in 
place  of  a  lesser  number  with  large  diameters.  With  a  given  dis- 
charge any  increase  in  pressure  must  be  accompanied  by  either  an 
increase  in  speed  or  else  an  enlai^ment  of  the  impeller  diameter. 
Since  the  frictional  resistance  varies  as  the  speed  cubed  and  the 
impeller  diameter  to  the  fifth  power,  it  is  more  economical  to  use 
high  speeds  with  small  impellers. 

69  The  volumetric  efficiency  is,  of  course,  the  ratio  of  the 
fluid  actually  dehvered  by  the  compressor  to  that  taken  into  the 
compressor,  and  will  vary  between  96  and  98  per  cent,  a  good  aver- 
age being  97  per  cent.  Most  of  this  leakage  will  occur  in  the  last 
stage  between  the  inlet  to  that  stage  and  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
not  materially  affected  by  the  number  of  stages. 

70  Under  ideal  conditions  the  compression  would  follow  the 

'  See  pp.  220  and  223,  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Sttmdarde,  vol.  10,  on 
Wiadage  Reaistsnce  of  Steam-Turbine  Wheels. 
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isothermal  curve  BM  oa  the  pff-diagram,  Fig.  3.    The  compression 
efficiency  will  be,  when  referred  to  the  isothermal, 
isothermal  work     /n— 1\      Ti 
^'  ■      actual  work     "  \    n    jTi-l 


rlog^  .   .   .  [32] 


and  will  vary  between  60  and  67  per  cent. 

71  The  need  of  cooling  the  fluid  ae  it  passes  through  the  com- 
pressor is  emphasized  by  [32].  The  heating  of  the  fluid  during  com- 
pression renders  it  difficult  to  obtain  efficiencies  which  are  mate- 
rially better  than  those  attainable  with  reciprocating  machines  of 
modem  construction.  The  amount  of  heat  to  be  dissipated  is 
more  than  that  due  to  adiabatic  compression  since  the  mechanical 
enei^  loss  due  to  short-circuiting,  eddy  currents,  fluid  impact,  and 
fluid  friction  reappears  as  heat  energy  stored  very  largely  in  the 
fluid  itself.  By  careful  design  of  the  cooling-water  passages  in  the 
casing  and  diffusers,  and  by  use  of  a  lat^  number  of  stages,  it  is 
possible  to  carry  off  most  of  this  sensible  heat.  In  spite  of  the  use 
of  a  water-cooled  housing,  the  temperature  rise  of  the  air  in  some 
turbo-air  compressors  has  been  over  200  deg.  fahr.,  the  inlet  tem- 
perature being  in  the  neighborhood  of  70  deg.  fahr.  In  the  first 
few  stages  the  cooling  effect  is  small  because  of  the  small  tempera- 
ture difference  between  the  air  and  the  cooling  water,  but  in  the 
later  stages  the  compression  approaches  very  closely  to  being  iso- 
thermal, as  we  already  know,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  when 
discharged  will  range  between  150  deg.  fahr.  and  175  deg.  fahr. 
for  discharge  pressures  of  from  75  to  120  lb.  per  sq.  in.  gage. 


DISCUSSION 

Abthur  M.  Greene,  Jr.  (written).  The  paper  is  of  the  type 
which  is  helpful  to  the  Society  in  pointing  out  the  theory  under- 
lying the  action  and  design  of  commercial  apparatus. 

The  writer  was  unable  to  study  all  parts  of  the  paper  with  care 
as  it  was  not  received  in  time,  but  he  does  not  agree  with  certain 
formulce  used  by  the  author  and  certain  statements  do  not  seem 
to  be  correct. 

In  Eq.  [3]  Bemoulh'a  equation  for  on  incompressible  fluid  is 
employed.  The  compressor  uses  a  compressible  fluid  and  there 
is  a  removal  of  heat  during  the  action.  Eq.  [3]  should  include  a  term 
for  the  heat  removed  and  for  the  change  in  internal  energy  which 
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is  caJled  sensible  heat  in  a  later  pan^raph.  The  same  criticism 
also  applies  to  £q.  [4],  in  which  case  a  complete  energy  equation 
must  be  applied. 

The  writer  could  not  follow  the  reasoning  of  Par.  20,  especially 
that  part  which  refers  to  the  fractional  values  2  for  the  ratios  of 
the  successive  steps. 

Eq.  [11],  which  is  similar  to  one  for  hydraulic  apparatus,  does 
not  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  a  good  one  for  gases  unless  0  depends 
on  all  dimensions  of  the  runner. 

In  Par.  42,  the  writer  does  not  see  how  assumption  a  is  at  all 
possible  in  the  design  of  turbo-compressors. 

Eq.  [118]  would  not  yield  anything  if  the  discharge  were  zero, 
because  in  this  case  Vi  would  be  zero.  Eq.  [18]  is  the  form  to  which 
Eq.  [1]  would  reduce  if  there  is  no  change  in  kinetic  enet^. 

^-  [23],  [23]  and  [24]  cannot  be  simplified  by  the  omission  of 
the  internal  energy  term,  here  caUed  the  sensible  heat,  as  this  term  in 

adiabatic  action  is  equal  to  ■ — -  ,  or  2.5  times  the  pressure  term. 

The  Author.  In  reply  to  Professor  Greene's  criticisms,  the 
author  would  like  to  say  that  a  rigid  thermodynamic  analysis  of  the 
fluid  processes  in  a  turbo-compressor  is  an  exceedingly  difficidt 
undertaking,  particularly  so  in  view  of  the  mef^er  experimental 
facte  with  which  to  check  one's  theory.  Such  being  the  situation, 
we  are  practically  obl^ed  to  solve  a  difficult  problem  in  an  exceed- 
ingly crude  manner  and  this  condition,  with  respect  to  turbo-com- 
pressors, will  continue  to  exist  until  more  exhaustive  invest^tions 
have  been  undertaken  on  such  machines  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  designing  engineer. 

Referring  to  criticisms  of  Eq.  [3]  and  [4],  a  more  exact  value  for 
Pi  —  Pt  can  be  derived  with  the  assistance  of  the  fundameptal  equa- 
tions for  the  flow  of  an  elastic  fluid.    These  equations  are 

"'*  "  ""*  -  C«.  +  P.V.)  -  («d  +  p^.)  -Jq.   .   .  [33] 


-  =  -Jvdp-z [34] 


w,  and  Wd  —  radial  components  of  the  relative  entrance  and   dis- 
charge velocities  of  the  diffuser 
u.'and  Ui  -  internal  energy  in  foot  poimds 
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■p,  and  pd  -  static  pressures 
V.  and  Vi   -=  specific  volumes 

q  =  heat  subtracted  by  cooling  water 

z  =  friction  work 

It  is  evident  in  order  to  utilize  Eq.  [33]  and  [31],  that  some  fairly 
definite  knowledge  must  be  available  relative  to  the  values  of  q  and 
z,  and  the  temperatures  of  the  Fluid  on  entrance  into  and  discharge 
from  difFusers.  Such  information  we  do  not  possess  and  in  view  of 
this  fact  we  are  forced  to  utilize  an  equation  such  as  Eq.  [3],  which  of 
course  strictly  applies  to  the  fiow  of  an  incompressible  fluid  only. 
It  is  possible  to  make  rough  estimates  of  these  necessary  values 
and  calculate  the  total  pressure  rise  from  the  more  exact  thermody- 
namic foTmulie,  but  I  seriously  doubt  if  the  results  secured  would 
be  much  more  accurate  than  if  Eq.  [3]  and  [4]  are  used. 

With  respect  to  Far.  20,  the  use  of  the  fraction  \  is  based  on 
the  following  reasoning.     Let  xi  —  x^,  Xt  —  ij',  etc.    Then 

—  =■—  =—=—=— J-  ■ — ;p  -  constant     .    .  [36] 

Xi        Xt        Xi         Xj         Xtt  Xi 

from  which  relations  it  is  easily  seen  that  (Fig.  5)  , 

log  X,*  =  2  log  X,  =  1(^  Pi 

log  ij»  -  3  log  X,  -  log  Pi [36] 

log  xj"  =  n  log  X,  =  log  p. 

The  ratios  of  Eq.  [36]  show  that  for  xt  ■  Jii  (where  X|  -  n  - 
unity),  x»  -  Jxj,  X4  -  Jx»,  etc.  It  is  evident  that  convenient  ratios 
other  than  J  might  be  utilized  in  laying  out  the  logarithmic  curve 
ab  of  Fig.  4. 

Referring  to  Eq.  [11],  $  is  determined  by  the  shape  of  the  runner, 
as  well  as  the  blade  type,  angles,  etc. 

The  criticism  of  assumption  a,  Par.  42,  is  undoubtedly  correct, 
and  a  can  be  accepted  as  applying  to  turbo-compressors  only  to  the 
extent  that  assumption  d  can  be  appUed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prac- 
tically nothing  is  definitely  known  about  the  conditions  of  flow  in  such 
a  machine  and  assumptions  such  as  I  have  made  in  Par.  42  can  only 
apply  to  a  limited  extent. 

With  respect  to  Eq.  [18],  I  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Greene. 
In  the  first  place  there  will  always  be  some  flow,  if  only  a  short- 
circuiting  around  the  outer  side  of  the  impeller  and  back  into  the 
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impeller  entrance,  and  consequently  W  will  not  be  zero.  Again,  Vt, 
the  specific  volume,  does  not  become  zero,  or  say,  of  greatly  dimin- 
ished value  with  reduced  or  zero  discharge.  As  a  matter  of  fact  vi 
will  diminish  as  the  discharge  is  diminished,  until  for  the  first  stage 
ffi  will  be  the  specific  volume  of  the  fluid  in  the  suction  line,  under 
conditions  of  zero  flow,  while  the  initial  specific  volumes  for  the 
other  stages  will  be  determined  by  the  static  pressures  developed 
by  each  preceding  stf^.  It  is  of  course  quite  evident  that  if  ri 
were  zero,  then  the  density  would  become  infinite,  an  impossible 
condition. 

Referring  to  the  criticism  of  Eq.  C22],  [23],  and  [24],  I  believe 
that  Professor  Greene  is  in  error  when  he  states  that  the  sensible 
heat  cannot  be  neglected,  because  the  sensible  heat  t«rm  is  2,5  times 
the  pressure  term.    The  factor  for  an  adiabatic  change  is  equal  to 

1.4-1 

— r-T—  and  ia  approximately  0.286  power  of  the  pressure  term  in- 
stead of  2.5  times  as  stated  by  Professor  Greene. 
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KEROSENE  AS  A  FUEL  FOR  fflGH-SPEED 
ENGINES 

Br  Latikbncb  F.  Skaton,  Likcout,  Neb. 
Member  of  the  Sodety 

Although  amaidcfoiiU  work  hit  httn  done  twiard  Uieuuof  kerotene  tu  a  fuel 
for  inUmal-eoJiAvetion  enginet,  then  ttiU  tritlt  a  controverts  TtDording  the  eorreet 
detign  of  a  vaporiting  tj/ttem.  There  hat  aleo  bsen  t«ry  little  work  done  lotoard 
deUrminitif  the  lJufribufton  of  Vie  heat  ei>olved  by  the  fuel.  To  ttudy  Iheee  probleme 
the  author  aeeordm^y  modt  a  teriee  of  ttete  on  a  high-epeed  heavy^uly  type  of 
engine,  neing  keroeene  m  a  fuel.  Theee  teeU  form  the  baeie  of  Ae  paper,  ajtd  the 
appoTOtue  veed  and  the  manner  of  conducting  the  teste  art  dieetiseed  in  ddail.  The 
author  contbidei  hie  paper  by  pointing  out  that  in  hit  opinion  a  keroeene  motor 
wotiM  be  tueceeitfvl  if  derigntd  to  that  the  pieUm  dieplacement  were  higher  than  ie 
eommotdy  ueed;  if  the  intake  paetagee  were  larger  and  ehorler;  oful  if  Iht  incom- 
ing gae  were  healed  to  a  temperature  eoneidtrMy  above  that  of  the  boiling  point  of 
keroeene. 

\  T  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  deal  of  controveray  among 
-^*-  the  designers  of  high-speed  gas  engines  regarding  the  correct 
design  of  a  vaporizing  system  to  successfully  handle  kerosene. 
There  has  also  been  very  little  done  in  regard  to  determining  the 
distribution  of  the  heat  of  the  fuel  which  is  used  in  high-epeed  en- 
gines. Another  idea  which  is  likewise  much  disputed  is  the  effect 
on  the  crankcase  oil  due  to  particles  of  unvaporized  fuel  passing 
by  the  pistons  and  entering  the  crankcase,  and  it  was  therefore 
decided  to  fit  up  a  high-speed  engine  in  such  a  way  that  the  forego- 
ii^  conditions  could  be  carefully  and  accurately  studied. 

DEBCRIFTIGN    OF  APPABATDS 

2  The  apparatus  used,  and  upon  which  these  tests  were  eon- 
ducted,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  motor  which  was  tested  was  a 
i\-m.  by  5}-in.  h^h-speed,  heavy-duty  type  and  was  equipped  with 
a  Kingston  carburetor  connected  to  a  specially  designed  vaporizer. 

Preaented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1919,  of  Tbe  Auerican 
Society  of  Mechakical  ENonnEitB. 
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The  exhaust  gases  were  piped  directly  from  the  exhaust  manifold 
to  the  calorimeter.  There  was  also  provided  a  bypass  pipe  from 
the  top  of  the  exhaust  manifold  through  the  vaporizer  and  back 
to  the  calorimeter,  and  by  means  of  dampets  any  amount  of  the 
exhaust  gas  could  be  sent  through  the  bypass,  making  it  thus  p<^i- 
ble  to  maintain  any  desired  temperature  in  the  vaporizer.  Pyrom- 
eters were  placed  both  in  the  bypass  and  in  the  main-line  exhaust 
pipes.  A  thermometer  was  placed  in  the  intake  manifold  leading 
to  the  motor  block.  The  air  leading  to  the  carburetor  Was  main- 
tained at  a  constant  temperature  by  means  of  an  electric  heater 
so  arranged  that  the  air  was  heated  when  passing  throi^h  it.  A 
manometer  was  connected  to  the  intake  opening  into  the  carburetor, 
and  in  this  way  the  suction  pressure  was  measured. 

3  Two  Tabor  engine  indicators  were  used,  one  fitted  with  a 
240-lb.  spring  for  measuring  the  average  combustion  pressure,  and 
the  other  with  an  80-lb.  spring  for  determining  the  compression 
pressure.  A  Dixie  high-tension  magneto  provided  with  a  starting 
coupling  was  used  throughout  the  tests  for  ignition.  A  valve  was 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  crankcaee  through  which  the  oil  could 
easily  be  drained  in  order  that  its  temperature,  gravity  and  weight 
might  be  accurately  determined.  A  water-spray  nozzle  was  lo- 
cated in  the  intake  manifold  in  order  that  water  might  be  intro- 
duced at  high  loads  to  prevent  preignition. 

4  The  weighing  system  for  the  cooling  water  consisted  of  two 
large  tanks  and  a  scale,  and  the  water  was  weighed  every  fifteen 
minutes.  The  fuel  was  weighed  on  a  specially  designed  scale  con- 
nected with  a  beam-bell  contact,  which  thus  made  accurate  read- 
ings possible.  Fuel  was  piped  from  the  fuel  drum  up  to  the  kero- 
sene tank,  the  drum  being  so  arranged  that  air  pressure  could  be 
used  to  force  the  fuel  through  the  pipe  into  the  tank  on  the  scale. 
At  high  loads  it  was  necessary  to  fill  the  tank  between  readings,  and 
it  was  therefore  only  necessary  to  correct  for  the  time  which  it  took 
to  fill  the  tank.  The  water  which  was  used  in  the  manifold  to  pre- 
vent preignition  was  weighed  on  a  sensitive  scale. 

5  The  calorimeter  used  consisted  of  a  Wheeler  surface  con- 
denser, the  water  passing  through  the  tubes  and  the  exhaust  gas 
entering  the  shell.  The  exhaust  gas  thus  coming  in  contact  with 
the  cold  tubes  was  brought  down  to  room  temperature.  Since  the 
products  of  combustion  were  condensed  in  this  apparatus,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  valve  placed  at  the  point  where  the  gases  entered 
the  calorimeter  and  also  one  in  the  large  handhole  plate.     By  means 
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of  these  it  was  possible  to  detenniiie  the  amount  of  Uquid  con- 
densed during  each  run.  A  gasohne  tank,  mounted  on  the  side  of 
the  dynamometer,  was  used  for  starting  purposes.  A  ther- 
mometer well  was  placed  in  the  bypass  line  near  the  vaporizer  so 
that  the  temperatures  might  be  compared  with  those  shown  by 
the  pyrometer,  also  placed  in  the  bypass  line. 

6  The  load  carried  by  the  en^ne  was  maintained  by  means 
of  a  Sprague  electric  dynamometer,  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  and  the 
load  was  so  constant  from  this  source  that  no  governor  was  used 
on  the  en^ne.     It  was  possible,  therefore,  to  study  the  force  of 


Fto.  1    Apfakatvb  Used  in  CoNDucriMa  the  Tests 

explosions  under  constant  throttle  opening.  The  water  used  in  the 
calorimeter  to  cool  the  exhaust  gases  was  weighed  in  a  set  of  weigh, 
ing  tanks  carried  on  Fairbanks  scales  having  a  range  of  0  to  12,000 
lb.  A  water  manometer  was  placed  on  the  exhaust  line  to  determine 
the  back  pressure  at  a  point  just  before  entering  the  calorimeter. 


MANNER  OF   CONDOCTINQ  TEST 

7  The  engine  was  started  and  brought  up  to  a  speed  of  1 100 
r.p.m.,  the  speed  recommended  by  the  makers,  by  means  of  a  load 
connected  to  a  throttle  butterfly  valve.  The  load  was  then  put 
on  the  engine  by  means  of  allowing  an  electric  current  from  the 
motor-generator  set  to  pass  through  the  coils  surrounding  the  pole 
pieces  of  the  dynamometer.     This  made  a  generator  of  the  dyna- 
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mometer,  and  the  reaction  of  the  pole  pieces  was  measured  through 
a  series  of  calibrated  beams  to  the  dial  on  the  dynamometer. 

8  A  series  of  tests  was  first  run  with  various  temperatures  in 
the  vaporizer,  air  entering  the  carburetor  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture. The  temperature  of  the  intake  air  was  maintained  at  115 
deg.  fahr.  and  the  temperature  around  the  vaporizer  was  increased 
from  an  initial  150  deg.  by  100-deg.  increments  until  a  temperature 
of  650  deg.  was  maintained  on  the  bypass  pyrometer.  This  cor- 
responds to  a  temperature  of  785  deg.  in  the  vaporizer,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  this  condition  it  was  necessary  to  shunt  all  the  gases 
through  the  bypass  at  low  loads.  The  loads  carried  under  this 
condition  were  approximately  5,  10,  15,  aud  20  hp.  The  length  of 
test  run  on  each  load  was  two  hours.  These  series  of  tests 
are  known  as  testa  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  and  the  average  results  of 
tests  1,  3,  and  5  for  loads  of  0,  5,  10,  and  20  hp.  are  given  in 
Table  1. 

9  Tests  were  also  made  Increasing  the  temperature  of  the 
intake  air  by  increments  of  10  deg.;  that  is,  the  first  test  was  run 
maintaining  a  temperature  of  650  deg.  on  the  bypass  pyrometer 
and  125  deg.  on  the  intake  air.  This  test  Is  known  as  E-1.  The 
next  test,  with  a  constant  temperature  in  the  vaporizer  and  an- 
other l(Meg.  rise  in  the  intake  air,  is  known  as  test  E)-2.  This 
process  was  continued  until  a  maximum  was  obtained  at  which  it 
was  thought  practicable  to  run  the  engine,  according  to  both  the 
amount  of  power  obtained  from  the  engine  and  to  the  fuel  consump- 
tion per  hp.  The  average  result  of  these  tests  will  also  be  found 
in  Table  1. 

10  At  the  end  of  the  series  of  E  tests,  which  was  thought  to 
cover  all  conditions  commonly  met  in  practice,  it  was  decided  to 
run  a  test  in  which  the  limit  of  the  apparatus  was  reached  as  far  as 
furnishing  heat  to  the  mixture  was  concerned.  This  test  is  known 
as  Test  F.  All  heat  from  the  exhaust  gases  was  thrown  through 
the  vaporizer  and  all  possible  current  was  passed  through  the  heat- 
ing coils  in  the  air  heater. 

11  Indicator  cards  were  taken  at  15-mln.  intervals  in  order 
that  the  combustion  pressure  might  be  ascertained  and  also  to 
determine  the  evenness  with  which  the  fuel  was  burning  in  the 
cylinder.  A  typical  card  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  indicator  drum 
was  not  connected  to  the  engine  but  simply  turned  by  hand,  leaving 
the  indicator  cock  open.  The  pressure  of  successive  explosions  was 
clearly  shown  at  the  end  of  each  test,  when  the  spark  plug  was 
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fhort-circuited  and  a  light  spring  used  to  determine  the  compres- 
sion pressure. 

12  The  oil  was  cleaned  out  of  the  crankcase  at  the  end  of  each 
run,  when  the  temperature,  gravity  and  weight  were  determined, 
lliis  was  done  in  order  that  some  definite  information  might  be 
obtained  as  to  the  effect  of  kerosene  on  the  lubricating  oil,  especially 
when  run  without  sufficient  heat  to  more  or  less  perfectly  vaporize 
the  fuel.  The  water  and  condensed  fuel  were  collected  in  the  calo- 
rimeter and  are  indicated  in  Table  1  as  condensate.  The  conden- 
sate was  weighed  at  the  end  of  each  two-hour  run  to  determine  its 
amount. 


0  Lb:  Load 

L  k  L.  k 

1! 

\  k  h-u 


20  U>.  Load 
Fia.  2    Ttfical  Indicator  Cards 


13  From  the  summary  of  results  and  from  the  curves  plotted 
between  delivered  hp.  and  lb.  of  kerosene  per  hp-hr.  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  engine  was 
practically  constant  throughout  all  heat  changes  made  as  previously 
described.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  motor  became 
much  more  flexible,  especially  when  the  temperature  of  the  ingoing 
air  was  raised,  as  this  in  turn  raised  the  temperature  of  the  ingoing 
gas  materially;  much  more,  in  fact,  than  was  possible  by  increasing 
the  temperature  in  the  vaporizer,  for  the  reason  that  a  small  area 
was  exposed  to  the  hot  gases  in  the  vaporizer.  It  was  found  that 
at  low  heats  the  motor  would  not  idle  down  below  800  or  900  r.p.m. 
At  ■  he  exceptionally  high  temperatures  of  the  ingoing  gases  —  about 
375  il^,  —  it  was  found  that  the  engine  could  be  idled  down  to 
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150  r.p.m.  and  would  pick  up  almost  as  well  as  when  burning  gaso- 
line. It  was  also  possible  to  start  the  engine  on  kerosene  under 
these  conditions. 

14  Since  the  fuel-consumption  curves  shown  in  Fig.  3  are 
practically  identical  throughout  the  conditions  covered  in  these 
tests,  it  seems  probable  that  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  fuel 
was  burned  in  the  cylinders  under  all  the  conditions  covered  in  the 
test.  This  is  also  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
kerosene  deposited  in  the  crankcase  was  practically  constant  for 
all   conditions.     The   only   advantage   in   heating  the   ingoing   air 
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and  gas  was  that  it  made  the  motor  more  flexible.  In  fact,  when  the 
engine  was  kept  up  to  speed  it  was  found  that  a  greater  horsepower 
could  be  developed  when  a  low  temperature  of  gas  was  taken  into 
the  cylinders.  It  seemed  quite  evident  that  during  all  these  tests 
a  wet  mixture  was  taken  into  the  cylinders,  and  that  in  no  case 
was  the  kerosene  thoroughly  vaporized  before  entering. 

15  It  was  also  observed  that  at  any  time  during  the  test  of 
higher  heat  conditions  the  engine  could  be  made  to  preignite  by 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  air  entering  the  carburetor.  A 
reasonable  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  that  in  the  process 
of  cracking  the  fuel  a  gas  is  formed  which  is  quite  explosive,  and 
that  when  the  conditions  are  slightly  changed  this  explosive  gas 
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to  have  the  author's  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  condensate  in 
moat  of  the  tests  is  less  than  the  fuel  consumed. 

With  very  little  error  we  can  consider  kerosene  as  being  15  per 
cent  hydrogen  and  85  per  cent  carbon.  One  pound  of  fuel  will, 
therefore,  furnish  hydrogen  sufficient  to  bum  with  the  o^gen  of  the 
air  to  1.35  lb.  of  water.  If  all  the  kerosene  supplied  as  fuel  is  burned, 
the  condensate  should  be  about  35  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  fuel 
weight.  In  none  of  the  tests  reported  in  Table  1  is  this  true.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  Test  E-4  with  a  20-lb.  load  in  which  47.2 
lb.  of  fuel  produce  59.5  lb.  of  condensate.  In  contrast  with  these 
0gures  there  is  Test  F  with  the  20-lb.  load  in  which  the  fuel  weighs 
about  twice  as  much  as  the  resulting  condensate.  The  kerosene 
must  either  be  burned  in  some  way,  pass  through  the  engine  to  the 
exhaust  unbumed  or  leak  past  the  piston  rings  to  the  crankcase. 
In  the  last  case  one  would  expect  a  large  gain  in  the  weight  of  lubricat- 
ing oil,  which  is  not  a  fact  according  to  the  author's  figures.  It  is 
improbable  that  much  of  the  kerosene  could  pass  through  the  engine 
unbumed  with  an  exhaust  temperature  of  1000  to  1300  deg.  fahr, 
and  air  enough  for  the  engine  to  develop  full  power,  but  even  if  it 
were  so,  an  equal  weight  would  appear  in  the  condensate.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  kerosene  is  converted  to  volatile  hydro- 
carbons which  pass  through  the  engine  unbumed  and  through  the 
condenser  as  gases,  but  this  is  not  probable  as  sufficient  air  must 
have  been  supplied  for  combustion.  Apparently  there  is  a  discrep 
ancy  in  the  weights  of  fuel  and  condensate  which  cannot  easily  be 
reconciled. 

A  second  situation  presented  by  the  data  in  Table  1  which  the 
Ariter  finds  difficult  to  explain  is  the  increase  in  heat  loss  by  radia- 
tion and  other  means  as  one  passes  from  Test  1  to  Test  3  and  to  Test 
5  in  the  20-lb.  load  runs.  The  actual  heat  lost  by  radiation  and 
otherwise  unaccounted  for  doubles  between  Tests  1  and  3  which 
develop  virtually  the  same  power  and  speed. 

Preheating  of  the  air  above  1 15  deg.  fahr.  does  not  seem  to  in- 
crease the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  engine  nor  does  raising  the 
temperatiu^  in  the  vaporizer.  The  gain  in  flexibility,  of  course,  is 
not  indicated  clearly  by  the  data  in  Table  1,  although  this  gain  is 
doubtless  considerable.  The  writer  does  not  understand  why,  with 
preheated  air,  a  higher  efficiency  cannot  be  secured  with  this  engine. 
He  has  made  many  tests  of  gas  motors  of  corresponding  size  which 
showed  fuel  consumption  as  low  as  0.5  to  0.65  lb,  per  hp.  per 
hr.  consistently.    The  best  performance  represented  in  Table  1  is 
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0.8872  lb.  of  keroseoe  per  hp.  per  hr.  which  iB  50  per  cent  higher 
than  can  often  be  secured  with  gasoline. 

Charles  E.  Lucke  thought  that  there  must  have  been  an  error 
in  the  author's  st^y^estion  of  heating  the  int^e  above  the  boilii^ 
point  of  kerosene,  as  a  temperature  of  900  deg.  fahr.  is  sometimes 
reached  in  distilling  kerosene.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  operating  the  engine  under  load,  either  no  precautions  were 
taken,  or  if  taken  not  discussed,  to  control  the  proportion  of  fuel  to 
air  passing  through  the  carburetor.  Unless  some  effort  was  made  to 
secure  such  control,  the  ratio  of  fuel  and  air  woidd  change  with  the 
temperature.  He  considered  the  paper  as  presenting  data  of  a  semi- 
corroborative  nature  to  that  already  presented  by  other  investi- 
gators of  the  use  of  kerosene  as  motor  fuel,  and  doubted  the  value  of 
the  conclusions  as  a  new  contribution  to  the  subject. 

The  ArTHOR.  The  discrepancy  in  condensate  formed  in  the 
first  tests  can  be  explained  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  collection  of  tarry 
and  moisture  deposits  on  the  condenser  tubes.  This  was  explained 
in  the  complete  report  of  the  teet  but  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
abstract  which  formed  the  substance  of  the  paper  presented  to  the 
Society. 

It  was  found  that  when  the  in-^oing  gas  was  at  low  temperature 
a  lai^e  amount  of  asphaltic  deposit  was  placed  on  the  tubes.  It  was 
necessary  to  clean  the  tubes  quite  often  in  order  to  make  the  condenser 
efficient  enough  to  keep  the  out-going  gas  corresponding  with  room 
temperature. 

As  stated  in  the  original  report,  little  dependence  can  be  put 
on  the  results  shown  by  the  condensate.  However,  at  high  tem- 
peratures very  little  deposit  was  found,  which  should  make  the  re- 
sults shown  by  the  tables  more  nearly  correct,  which  is  the  case. 

That  the  efficiency  does  not  increase  with  the  increased  tem- 
perature is,  no  doubt,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  fixed  car- 
buretor settii^  was  kept.  As  outlined  in  the  ordinal  report  the  test 
was  run  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  conditions  met  in  prac- 
tice with  such  a  motor  used  for  automotive  purposes. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  carry  on  similar  work  in  which  a  con- 
stant ratio  of  fuel  and  air  will  be  maintained.  In  this  series  of  tests 
the  temperature  of  the  gas  will  be  carried  above  the  point  at  which 
it  will  condense  before  entering  the  cylinder.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
under  this  condition  the  condenser  or  calorimeter  will  woik  suffi- 
ciently well  to  give  accurate  results  in  regard  to  the  condensate. 
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A  PERFECTED  HIGH-PRESSURE  ROTARY 
COMPRESSOR 

Bt  Chsbteb  B.  Lobd,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Member  of  tbe  Society 

O!  Qi»  three  lypet  of  rotary  eompreuort,  namely,  Ihe  cenlrifuffal  blotMr,  At 
gtar4ypt  and  the  eccentric  rotor  with  leleteopie  blade,  the  Uut  w  the  lead  ^denL 
Partiadart  are  given  by  the  avlhor,  hmnever,  of  a  new  and  improved  corutrueHon  of 
(Au  type  in  which  leakage,  friction  and  packing  troMee  have  been  eiiminaled  to 
nch  an  extent  that  a  volumetric  efficiency  of  92  per  cent  at  eeten  compreeeiont  (100 
lb.  fMr  »q.  in.)  it  Mid  to  be  comfnerciaUy  obfaintMe.  It  it  alto  italed  that  Ml  eom~ 
prettor  wiU,  vnlhout  a^uttmenl  or  aiteration,  handle  gat  or  air,  or  a  liquid,  or  a 
gat  and  a  Uquid  at  the  tame  time,  and  that  it  ie  poitibU  to  obtain  a  preiture  of  500 
lb.  in  a  lingU-elage  machine  and  1000  16.  in  three  ttaget  ailh  the  three  unite  on  the 
same  thaft. 

The  vK*  of  (he  rotary  eompreeaor  axe  enumerated  in  the  paper  and  ilt  tpedal 
adtantagtt  are  Mi  forth,  theee  being  (1)  tmaU  weight  per  unil  of  capacity,  (2)  trnoU 
amount  of  floor  tpace  required,  (3)  small  initial  eoit  of  intl^lation,  (4)  employ- 
ment of  direct  drive,  (6)  email  amowU  of  headroom  required,  (6)  timplifioation  of 
eonitntciion  and  tmall  amount  of  adjuetment  or  repair,  and  (7)  aulo4ubrication. 

i  NY  one  familiar  with  the  various  lines  of  mechanical  endeavor 
-^^  must  realize  that  no  vital  change  has  been  made  in  compressors 
in  the  last  thirty  years  or  more.  While  steam-engine  practice  has 
profited  greatly  by  the  development  of  the  turbine,  and  generators 
and  motors  have  been  vastly  improved,  refrigerating  machinery, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  compressors  are  concerned,  has  not  been  de- 
veloped. 

2  The  same  cumbersome  reciprocating  machines  that  were  in 
use  thirty  years  ago  are  being  used  today,  with  perhaps  the  differ- 
ence that  they  are  more  cumbersome.  There  have  been  improve- 
menta  in  the  way  of  better  valves,  a  little  higher  speed  and  minor 
mattera  of  this  kind,  but  none  of  them  has  changed  the  principle  of 
the  machine  or  resulted  in  any  great  economy  either  in  weight, 
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operating  space  required,  or  cost  of  iostallation.  Any  reciprocstiog 
machine,  because  of  the  very  principle  of  reciprocation,  must  be 
built  exceedingly  heavy  per  unit  of  capacity  and  is  confined  to  com- 
paratively low  speeds  in  operation.  Because  of  this  and  its  slow 
speed  of  operation,  the  power  unit  for  driving  such  machines  is  of 
necessity  also  exceedingly  heavy  uid  cumbersome.  High-speed  ma- 
chines such  as  electric  motors  and  steam  turbines  are  very  rarely 
used  because  of  the  impracticabiUty  of  connecting  them  directly  to 
a  large  refr^rating  machine. 

3  Moreover,  these  machines  require  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
and  necessary  repairs  are  expensive  because  in  almost  every  case 
the  machines  must  be  partly  taken  down  in  order  to  get  at  the  parts 
to  be  repaired.  Incidentally  the  repair  parts,  by  reason  of  their 
size  and  expensive  des^,  are  very  costly. 

i  It  may  also  be  weU  to  mention  the  many  bearings  that  must 
be  taken  care  of,  the  difficulty  of  lubricating  them,  and  the  deUcate 
manner  in  which  the  valves  must  be  adjusted  in  order  to  give  best 
efficiency.  All  of  these  things  combine  to  make  the  reciprocating 
machine  very  high  in  cost  of  installation,  cost  of  operation  and  cost 
of  maintenance,  and  hence  in  the  mechanical  world  we  are  con- 
tinually striving  to  get  on  a  unidirection  basis.  We  are  replacing 
the  reciprocating  planer  with  a  unidirection  miller.  In  the  place 
of  the  reciprocating  engine  we  are  introducing  the  unifiow  principle. 
The  automotive  world  is  searching  for  the  unidirection  gasoline  unit; 
and  wherever  possible  reciprocating  pumps  and  compressors  are  being 
replaced  by  the  rotary  type.  The  Patent  Office  records  are  full  of 
rotary  valves,  roiAiy  engines  and  rotary  pumps.  So  much  time 
and  effort  has  been  spent  on  them  and  to  so  Uttle  purpose  that  the 
rotary  engine  and  compressor  have  almost  been  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  the  perpetual-motion  machine. 

5  From  time  to  time  the  mechanical  world  has  been  startled 
or  interested  by  claims  of  a  perfected  rotary  engine,  or  its  comple- 
ment, a  rotary  compreaaor,  and  while  all  these  attempts  have  been 
in  the  direction  of  perfecting  the  rotary  principle  as  applied  to  eom- 
pressors,  the  disadvantages  which  developed  have  more  than  ofTset 
any  advantages  gained. 

6  The  rotary  principle,  however,  is  so  valuable  that  in  spite  of 
their  deficiencies  three  general  types  of  rotary  compressors  have 
been  retained,  namely,  the  centrifugal  blower,  the  gear-type  com- 
pressor, and  the  eccentric  rotor  with  a  telescopic  blade.  The  centrif- 
ugal blower  depends  more  upon  the  velocity  of  the  air  than  upon 
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compression  and  requires  aeveral  stagee  to  secure  any  considerable 
degree  of  compression.  The  gear-type  compreseor,  in  which  there 
are  two  moving  members,  which,  roughly  speaking,  compress  air 
between  two  gears  with  their  teeth  in  mesh,  taking  it  in  at  one  side 
of  the  teeth  and  delivering  it  at  the  other,  has  a  very  low  efficiency, 
but  is  able  to  compress  to  a  higher  degree,  single-et^e,  than  either 
,  of  the  other  types.  None  of  them,  however,  compresaes  to  over  8 
or  10  lb.  single-stage.  There  are  many  modifications  and  varia- 
tions of  these  three  types,  but  they  represent  the  vast  majority  of 
rotary  compressors. 

7  Once  again  the  mechanical  world  is  about  to  be  startled, 
perhaps,  with  a  story  of  a  perfected  rotary  compressor,  or  at  least, 
it  is  hoped,  interested.  Since  the  writer  is  not  the  inventor  and  has 
a  reputation  to  consider,  it  may  be  assumed  that  when  he  makes 
unqualified  statement  that  it  is  possible  with  a  rotary  compressor  to 
get  commercially  92  per  cent  volumetric  efficiency  at  seven  compres- 
sions, or  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  that  the  compressor  will,  without  adjust- 
ment or  alteration,  handle  gas  or  a  liquid,  or  a  gas  and  liquid  at  the 
same  time,  close  investigation  has  been  made  and  the  stat«ment  is 
based  upon  something  more  than  paper  facte.  Until  explained  it 
will  raise  still  further  doubt  when  it  is  stated  that  the  perfected  high- 
pressure  rotary  compressor  is  built  on  the  eccentric-rotor-and-tele- 
scopic-blade  principle,  this  being  the  least  efficient  of  the  three  types 
above  referred  to  and  the  only  one  that  has  had  no  commercial 
applications  except  in  small  water  and  oil  pumps. 

8  Before  proceeding  with  the  description  of  the  perfected  com- 
pressor let  us  analyze  the  troubles  which  have  been  experienced 
with  this  type  of  machine.  The  first  and  greatest  was  that  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  a  seal  at  one  point  between  the  rotor  and 
the  cylinder.  This  was  a  source  of  large  friction  losses  and  the  seal 
was  soon  broken  by  wear.  Second,  the  blade  pressure  against  the  . 
end  plates  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  created  great  fric- 
tion loss  and  still  further  wore  the  cyUnder  at  the  contact  point 
between  the  rotor  and  the  cylinder  wall.  Third,  the  pressure  being 
all  on  one  side  of  the  blade  created  such  friction  that  the  blade  did 
not  work  in  and  out  freely.    Next,  it  was  found  impossible  to  devise 

a  method  of  packing  square  comers,  and  hence  the  only  commercial 
apphcation  of  this  type  was  in  the  pumping  of  oil  or  water  at  a  com- 
paratively high  velocity,  which  service  produced  the  least  fricUon 
and  no  important  losses. 

9  The  compressor  about  to  be  described  was  perfected  by 
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W.  G.  E.  Rolaff,  of  the  Research  Engiaeerii^  Company,  St.  Louis. 
It  ia  not  an  invention  but  the  result  of  long,  patient  research  and 
the  ingenious  apphcation  of  obvious  principles.  As  stated,  it  is  of 
the  eccentric-rotor-and-telesco pic-blade  type,  such  as  just  described, 
except  that  the  faults  mentioned  have  been  eliminated  and  the 
elimination  has  tended  toward  simplification. 

10  Taking  the  tiree  difficulties  enumerated  in  their  order, 
the  first  mentioned,  that  of  maintaining  a  seal  at  one  point  between 
tile  rotor  and  the  cylinder,  is  fundamental.  Some  years  ago  a  Mr. 
Hermansen  developed  an  engine  in  which  the  cylinder  revolved 
at  the  same  peripheral  speed  as  the  rotor  and  was  in  fact  carried 
by  the  rotor.  Having  both  moving  parts  traveling  at  the  same 
peripheral  speed,  not  at  the  same  av^ar  speed,  means  that  there  is  no 
slip  between  the  two,  and  consequently  little  or  no  friction.  It  also 
reduces  to  a  minimum  the  blade  friction  against  the  outride  of  the 
cylinder  because  the  movement  of  the  blade  on  the  wall  of  the 
cylinder  per  compressive  revolution  is  only  that  represented  by  the 
difi'erence  between  the  circumferences  of  the  outside  of  the  rotor  and 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  In  other  words,  in  a  lOO-cu.-ft.  size  with  a 
cylinder  lOf  in.  in  diameter  and  a  rotor  10  in.  in  diameter,  the  blade 
travel  per  compressive  revolution  is  only  the  difference  between 
31.41  in.  and  33.3S  in.,  or  less  than  2  in.,  so  that  it  requires  approxi- 
mately 17  revolutions  of  the  rotor  for  one  revolution  of  the  blade 
upon  the  cylinder  wall.  In  order  that  this  may  be  broi^t  out 
clearly  the  writer  will  state  that  there  are  no  valve  openings  in  the 
cylinder  and  that  as  it  travels  always  in  the  same  plane  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  cyhnder  ia  revolving  with  the  rotor,  standing 
still,  or  reversing  itself,  as  far  as  compression  is  concerned.  Her- 
mansen's  principle,  however,  solves  but  one  of  the  many  difficulties 
and  by  itself  is  valueless.  Mr.  Rolaff  was  unaware  of  this  patent 
when  he  started  his  research  work,  and  even  after  he  had  evolved 
the  principle  he  did  not  think  it  patentable,  due  to  its  similarity  to  a 
roller-bearing  detail.  Hermansen  had  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  so, 
however,  and  Mr.  Rolaff  was  ob%ed  to  acquire  the  Hermansen 
patent. 

11  The  second  difficulty,  that  of  excessive  end  pressure,  was 
overcome  by  floating  plates  at  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  held  in  inti- 
mate contact  with  it  and  the  rotor  by  pressure  generated  by  the 
machine  itself.  The  pressure  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  plates  is 
greater  than  upon  the  inner  surface  by  reason  of  the  difference  in 
the'area  exposed  to  this  pressure.    This  supplemental  pressure  is 
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always  in  direct  proportion  to  the  pressure  generated  by  the  machine, 
hence  the  additional  friction  is  only  what  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
cylinder  heads  in  close  contact  with  the  rotor  and  cylinder  ends; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  where  the  pressure  is  even  slightly  greater  on 
the  outside  than  on  the  inside  there  can  be  no  leakage. 

12  It  will  be  seen  that  any  motion  imparted  to  the  rotor  shaft 
will  immediately  be  communicated  to  the  cylinder  by  reason  of  the 
metal-t<Mnetal  contact  between  the  two.  In  other  words,  if  the  rotor 
is  revolved  the  cylinder  will  revolve  with  it  and  the  cylinder  plates 
will  float  with  the  cylinder  or  piston  or  between  the  two  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  friction  developed  is  merely  the  friction  of  the  wiping 
contact  between  the  rotor  ends  and  the  cylinder  plates,  since  there 
is  very  httle  or  no  friction  iu  the  roUlng  contact  between  the  rotor 
and  the  cylinder. 

13  There  still  remained  the  question  of  packing  square  corners 
and  of  friction  between  the  ends  of  the  blades  and  the  end  plates. 
When  the  rotor  is  revolved  the  piston  blades  which  fit  loosely  in  the 
slot  fly  out  by  centrifugal  force  and  remain  in  contact  with  the 
cylinder  wall  and  the  cylinder  heads,  since  centrifi^l  force  acting 
on  a  wedge  keeps  them  in  such  contact. 

14  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  cylinder  revolves  with 
the  rotor.  Since  the  piston  blades  also  revolve  with  the  rotor  and 
at  approximately  the  same  speed  as  the  cylinder,  it  follows  that 
the  piston  blades  create  very  httle  or  no  friction  on  the  inner  wall 
of  the  cylinder.  This  is  also  true  of  the  cylinder  heads,  hence  the 
friction  at  this  point  is  negligible.  At  each  revolution  of  the  rotor 
the  piston  blades  travel  in  the  slot  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  crescent- 
shaped  displacement  space  and  back,  and  iu  such  travel  they  rub 
back  and  forth  against  the  cylinder  heads.  This  is  the  principal 
point  of  friction.  But  calculating  this  friction  on  basis  of  speed  in 
ft.  per  min.,  we  find,  for  instance,  that  on  a  machine  capable  of 
compressmg  100  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  min.  the  piston-blade  travel 
is  approximately  {  in.,  and  since  a  machine  of  this  type  would  run 
at  about  900  r.p.m.,  we  have  the  following  calculation:  |  in.  x  2  x 
900,  which  gives  93  ft.,  and  since  the  surface  in  contact  with  the 
cylinder  heads  is  very  small,  the  total  amount  of  friction  generated 
by  this  reciprocating  action  of  the  piston  blade  is  proportionately- 
small. 

15  These  blades  as  developed  are  of  two  types,  centrifugal  and 
pressure.  At  present  the  centrifugal  type  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  used 
commercially.     This  blade  consists  of  four  parts,  one  of  which 
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A,  might  be  tenned  a  blade  in  itself.  Fart  of  this  is  cut  away  aa 
shown  and  on  it  are  imposed  three  thin  blades,  B  and  C,  of  any 
desired  metal.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  two  outside  pieces  B  are 
beveled  and  that  the  center  piece  C  fits  between  these,  forming  a 
wedge,  and  that  the  top  of  C  is  cut  away  to  allow  of  movement 
vertically.  Revolving  at  speed  the  center  piece  C  is  thrown  out  by 
centrifugal  action,  the  force  exerted  on  each  piece  B  being  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow.  This  presses  the  B  pieces  against  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  cylinder.  These  blades  are  self-aligning  and  self- 
adjusting,  also  self-compensating.  The  force  with  which  these 
blades  B  strike  against  the  comers  is  regulated  by  the  angle  of  their 
inner  sides  and  the  weight  of  the  centef  piece.  There  are  no  springs 
whatever  and  the  blade  is  balanced  for  back  pressure  by  having 
both  sides  exposed  to  chamber  pressure  with  a  seat  at  the  top  of 
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the  slot  in  back,  and  as  oil  from  the  cylinder  wall  is  scraped  o£E  by 
the  blade  into  the  slot,  an  effective  seal  is  maintained.  The  blade 
A  IB  about  ^  in.  short  on  each  end  and  makes  contact  with  the 
cylinder  wall  except  at  the  extreme  comer  and  side.  The  dischai^ 
valve  is  immediately  in  front  of  this  blade.  F^.  2  is  reproduced  from 
a  photograph  of  a  20-ton  rotary  refrigerating  machine  of  the  type 
under  consideration,  a  crosSiSection  assembly  of  which  is  shown  in 
Figs.  3  and  4. 

16  It  is  evident  that  in  machining  the  rotor  and  the  cylinder 
where  a  rolling  contact  is  maintained  between  the  two,  the  tuming 
-  of  the  cylinder  too  large  or  the  rotor  too  small  would  destroy  contact ; 
also  that  it  might  happen  that  the  engineer  would  find  hlmBelf  with 
too  small  capacity  or  that  either  the  rotor  or  cylinder,  or  both,  might 
need  remachlning  at  any  time.  This  is  taken  care  of  ingeniously 
and  all  that  is  necessary  if  the  engineer  wishes  to  increase  capacity 
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IB  to  take  a  cut  off  the  cylinder,  the  rotor,  or  both.  For  making 
contact,  what  might  be  called  a  circular  wedge  is  uaed.  This  is  an 
eccentric  cradle  carrying  the  bearings  for  the  revolving  cyhnder  and 
is  made  with  a  threaded  stud  led  through  the  outer  casing.  In 
practice  the  rotor  and  cyhnder  are  assembled  without  contact  and 
started  on  teat.  After  a  time,  by  drawing  up  on  the  wedge,  the 
proper  contact  is  made.  When  this  is  found,  the  nut  is  backed  off 
about  a  quarter  of  a  turn,  so  that  on  a  500-cu.-ft.  compressor  the 
space  is  approximately  0.01  in.,  the  oil  making  a  proper  seal  and 
contact.    Expansion  is  automatically  compensated  for. 

17    One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  compressor  is  that  it 
may  be  direct-connected.    It  can  be  run  at  any  speed  at  which  a 
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prime  mover  can  be  run  safety.  A  100-ton  refrigerating  machine 
is  run  at  600  r.p.m.,  a  1-ton  or  5-cu.-ft.  size  at  1800  r.p.m.  The 
first  thot^t  of  a  mechanical  engineer  at  this  statement  is  that  the 
piston  speed  is  entirely  too  high  for  efficiency.  Let  us  take  from  a 
catalog  the  data  on  a  reciprocating  compressor  of  14  in.  stroke  and 
having  100  cu.  ft.  capacity  at  200  r.p.m.  The  piston  speed  would 
be  466  ft.  per  min.,  or  over  200  per  cent  in  excess  of  a  rotary  com- 
pressor of  the  same  capacity  run  at  900  r.p.m.,  with  a  relative  speed 
of  150  ft.  per  min.  between  the  rotor  and  cylinder.  The  next  advan- 
tage is  in  its  space  requirements.  A  100-ton  rotary  compressor  on 
its  base  with  it«  prime  mover  requires  only  60  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space, 
whereas  a  horizontal  reciprocating  unit  of  the  same  capacity  re- 
quires approximately  1200  sq.  ft.  plus  a  building,  plus  a  boiler  room. 
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and  weighs  100  lb.  per  ton  capacity  as  against  approximately  8  lb . 
for  the  rotary.  It  is  usually  possible  to  replace  any  pump  or  com- 
pressor with  a  machine  weighing  less  than  the  flywheel  of  the  dis- 
placed imit.  With  engineers  the  prime  consideration  is  always 
efficiency.  With  the  high-pressure  rotary  compressor,  as  before 
stated,  the  volumetric  efficiency  at  100  lb.  pressure  is  90  to  92  per 
cent,  depending  on  size,  as  against  65  to  85  per  cent  with  the  recipro- 
cating machine.  A  number  of  engineers  who  tested  one  of  these 
machines  were  nonplussed  by  finding  that  at  no  discharge  {H^ssure 
it  had  a  volumetric  efficiency  of  107  per  cent.  Never  having  en- 
countered this  phenomenon  before  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  the  capacity  as  given  by  the  company,  the  instruments 
furnished  by  it,  or  their  own  instruments  or  arithmetic  was  wrong, 
and  for  several  da3r8  they  did  not  give  out  any  conclusions.  The 
manufacturer  was  of  course  familiar  with  it  and  suspected  what 
their  troubles  were  as  such  action  is  not  uncommon  in  uniflow  ma- 
chines, but  the  best  information  obtainable  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
greatest  volumetric  efficiency  found  is  usually  about  102  or  103  per 
cent. 

18  It  has  been  stated  that  these  compressors  without  adjust- 
ment or  alteration  would  pump  gas,  air  or  liquid,  or  all  three.  Those 
who  have  had  experience  with  refrigerating  machines  know  that 
when  ammonia  condenses  in  the  refrigerating  coils  and  a  "slug," 
as  it  is  called,  happens  to  get  into  the  compressor,  usually  a  valve 
or  a  cylinder  head  is  blown  ofif.  One  of  the  tests  of  the  rotary  com- 
pressor, for  the  benefit  of  visitors,  is  the  pouring  of  a  5-gal.  tank  of 
oil  into  a  compressor  running  at  full  speed  under  load,  as  fast  as 
the  inlet  pipe  will  take  it.  The  secret  of  its  ability  to  take  care  of 
this  is  simple.  Since  the  end  plates  are  held  to  the  cylinder  only  by 
differential  pressure,  when  the  oil  enters  the  cylinder  and  cannot 
be  dischaiged  fast  enough  by  the  valves,  the  end  plates  open  up, 
allow  the  oil  to  pass  out  and  then  close.  It  is  obvious  that  when 
pumping  fluid  continuously  the  pressures  inside  and  out  would  again 
be  different  and  be  relatively  maintained,  so  that  no  leakage  would 
occur.  In  other  words,  the  loose  end  plates  act  as  safety  valves 
without  effort,  as  any  necessary  area  of  exit  is  secured  and  the  oil 
leaves  the  cylinder  at  just  sufficient  pressure  to  raise  the  end  plates. 
This  feature  is  valuable  in  pumping  hot  water,  or  gas  and  oil. 

19  Another  feature  of  this  construction  which  as  yet  has  not 
been  dealt  with  is  the  possibility  of  making  the  compressor  double- 
acting  by  placing  two  blades  ISO  deg.  apart,  which  would  add  from  00 
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to  70  per  cent  to  the  capacity  of  the  machine.  Until  recently,  how- 
ever, no  effort  haa  been  made  to  do  thia  as  it  requires  an  intake  valve, 
which  is  troublesome.  In  the  simple  type  no  intake  valve  is  used, 
the  seal  between  the  rotor  and  (sylinder  acting  as  such.  The  major 
trouble  with  all  air  compressors,  reciprocating  or  otherwise,  Ues  in 
the  valves,  and  the  same  trouble  was  found  initially  in  the  rotary 
compressor.  It  was  aggravated  somewhat  in  the  rotary  by  the  fact 
that  cracking  or  splitting  of  the  valve  in  ite  cage  was  not  immedi- 
ately perceptible,  and  it  was  possible  for  a  valve  to  gradually  break 
up  into  fine  pieces  and  get  into  the  cylinder.  Experiments  were 
undertaken  to  find  a  suitable  material,  and  this  has  been  done  for 
cases  where  the  temperatures  do  not  exceed  200  deg.  fahr.  In  the 
100-ton  size  the  dischai^  valve  is  about  24  in.  long  by  i  in.  wide, 
so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  problem  differs  from  that  of  the  reciprocat- 
ing machine. 

20  The  next  and  most  important  things  to  consider  are  the  com- 
mercial uses  of  the  rotary  compressor.  Broadly  speaking,  it  may 
be  said  that  these  embrace  every  one  possible  to  a  compressor  of 
the  reciprocating  type  and  some  that  are  not.  It  is  possible  to  get 
500  lb.  pressure  sin^e-etage;  to  get  LOOO  lb.  pressure  in  three  stages 
with  the  three  units  on  the  same  shaft;  to  make  it  a  loW-pressure 
machine,  giving  it  any  desired  capacity  by  making  the  rotor  rela- 
tively small;  and  to  give  even  more  than  1000  lb.  pressure  single- 
stage  by  reducing  the  displacement.  As  a  vacuum  pump  it  will  pull 
28^  in.  against  a  pressure  of  180  lb.,  but  to  do  this  continuously  with 
a  compressor  it  is  necessary  to  shut  off  the  oil  pipe,  and  for  commer- 
cial practice  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  self-contained  oiling 
system.  These  high  single-stage  pressures  and  vacua  are  of  course 
interesting  only  as  illustrating  the  possibilities  of  the  rotary  com- 
pressor as  compared  with  the  reciprocating  type.  It  is  of  course 
not  desirable  to  compress  to  500  lb.  without  intercooling,  and  to 
pump  28^  in.  vacuum  against  180  lb.  pressure  is  unnecessaty  and 
merely  demonstrates  the  excellence  of  the  oiachine. 

21  The  firm  handling  the  rotary  compressor  in  question  has 
already  been  asked  to  consider  the  making  of  blowing  engines  for 
blast  furnaces,  as  compressors  of  the  rotary  type  do  not  take  up  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  room  now  necessary.  These  rotary  compressors 
are  in  use  at  the  present  time  as  boosters  on  refrigerating  units  for 
both  high  and  low  pressures.  One  of  the  large  packers  has  four. 
The  small  household  refrigerating  business  has  not  grown  because 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  secure  a  dependable  compressor. 
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One  manufscturer  is  at  present  buildiDg  units  using  this  rotaiy 
compressor.  It  is  a  0,5-cu.-ft.  size,  runs  at  1760  r.p.m.,  is  direct- 
connected  and  is  perceptibty  noiseless  (practically  noiseless  means 
Dotbing,  absolutely  noiseless  means  too  much,  so  "peroeptlbly" 
is  used  advisedly),  as  are  all  other  sizes  of  this  compressor.  The 
rotor  in  this  size  is  1{  in.  in  diameter  and  1  in.  long.  Another  manu- 
facturer is  making  the  3-ton  refrigerating  size.  Still  another  has  a 
contract  on  which  is  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  10,000  cu.  ft.  per 
year  for  street-car  compressors.  Its  use  for  this  purpose  should  be 
extensive,  as  no  satisfactory  reciprocating  pump  has  ever  been 
designed.  Another  use  is  as  a  small  individual  imit  for  refrigerating 
cars,  nm  either  from  the  axle  direct  or  with  a  motor  from  a  turbine 
in  the  engine.  Upon  arrival  at  terminals,  instead  of  the  expense  and 
waste  of  icing,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  plug  in.  Dining  cars  are 
still  another  use  to  which,  among  a  multitude  of  others,  it  may  be 
put.   Imagine  a  cooled  Pullman  compartment  on  a  hot,  dusty  day! 

22  Used  as  an  air  compressor  the  rotary  compressor  is  ideal, 
as  the  air  is  taken  off  at  the  center  and  the  oil  thrown  out  centrif- 
i^ally  to  the  periphery. 

23  No  rotary  pump  is  at  present  made  that  will  prime  itself, 
but  this  is  not  true  of  the  compressor  when  used  as  a  pump.  Further, 
so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  reciprocating  pump  manufactured 
handles  COj  successfully  for  any  length  of  time.  Those  that  do  so 
at  all  are  usually  packed  with  leather,  which  wears  rapidly.  Be- 
cause of  the  h^  efficiency  and  the  character  of  its  cylinder  con- 
struction there  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  of  the  rotary 's  ability 
to  handle  COi  continuously  without  repairs.  This,  however,  is  in 
the  future,  which  also  applies  to  hydrauhc  applications. 

24  The  compressor  may  be  built  either  vertical  or  horizontal 
and  in  the  small  sizes  up  to  5  cu.  ft.  it  is  air-cooled.  Between  this 
and  the  15-cu.-ft.  size  it  is  partly  water-cooled.  In  the  20-cu.-ft. 
size  and  above  it  is  completely  jacketed. 

25  Summing  up,  the  advantages  of  the  rotary  compressor  are: 

1  Small  weight  per  unit  of  capacity,  about  ^  of  that  for 

reciprecating  machines 

2  Small  amount  of  floor  space  required,  about  ^  of  that  for 

reciprocating  machines 

3  Small  initial  cost  of  installation 

4  Most  economical  drive  known,  employing  either  electric 

motor  or  steam  turbine  direct-connected 

5  Small   amount   of   headroom   required.     The   machine   is 
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usually  about  the  same  size  as  the  motor  required  to 
drive  it 

6  Simplicity  of  construction  and  hence  small  cost  for  ad- 

justment or  repair 

7  Self-lubrication,  since  the  entire  machine  operates  in  a 

bath  of  oil. 
All  of  the  foregoing  statements  have  been  demonstrated  commer- 
cially and  hence  it  would  seem  that  the  long-looked-for  rotary  com- 
pressor has  arrived. 

DISCUSSION 

H.  V.  Conrad  '  (written).  In  the  claims  set  forth  covering 
the  advantages  of  the  compressor  described  by  the  author,  those 
who  have  followed  the  development  of  rotary  compressors  will 
recognize  history  repeating  itself. 

In  the  paper  as  presented,  some  of  the  details  of  design  and 
construction  are  not  eufSciently  described  or  illustrated  to  give  a 
thorough  understanding  of  them;  such,  for  instance,  as  how  the 
rotor  rotates  the  cylinder,  the  arrangement  of  inlet  and  dischai^ 
ports  and  discharge  valve.  In  consequence,  the  writer's  comments 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  seeking  further  information. 

In  rotary  compressors  of  this  type  the  sliding  blade  has  been 
the  failing  detail,  and  how  long  it  will  maintain  its  efficiency  in  actual 
service  in  the  machine  in  question  can  be  determined  only  by  dura- 
tion tests. 

The  unbalanced  side  thrusts  on  the  blade  during  the  compres- 
sion stroke  or  revolution  still  exist,  but  as  the  in-and-out  move- 
ment is  reduced  in  this  design,  wear  will  be  slower.  How  will  this 
blade  be  lubricated?  Centrifugal  force  wiU  prevent  oil  that  is 
scraped  off  the  cylinder  wall  working  its  way  into  the  blade  slot, 
where  the  sUding  friction  takes  place. 

The  floating  end  plates,  apparently,  will  rotate  with  the  cylinder, 
but  will  have  a  sUding  or  wiping  action  against  the  ends  of  the 
rotor.  Judging  from  the  drawing,  full  final  air  pressure  is  always 
against  the  outside  of  the  end  plates,  opposed  on  the  inner  side  by 
a  pressure  varying  from  atmospheric  to  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  say, 
for  about  80  per  cent  of  the  revolution  of  the  rotor,  producing 
wear  on  its  ends  due  to  the  unbalanced  pressure  on  end  plates. 

While  a  volumetric  eflSciency  of  92  per  cent  is  claimed  at  100 
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lb.  per  sq.  in.  final  pressure,  nothing  is  stated  concerning  overall 
efficiency  —  that  is,  the  actual  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  com- 
pressed per  horsepower  delivered  to  the  machine,  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate result  to  be  arrived  at. 

The  dischai^e  valve,  referred  to  in  Par.  19,  designed  for  a  tem- 
perature not  to  exceed  200  deg.  fahr.  will  be  subjected  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  450  to  500  deg.  fahr.  when  air  is  compressed  to  100  lb.  per 
sq.  in. 

Oscar  R.  Wikander  (written).  The  advantages  of  a  success- 
ful high-pressure  rotary  compressor,  enumerated  by  the  author,  will 
certainly  be  conceded  by  anyone  familiar  with  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  mentioned,  which  are  encountered 
by  designers  of  such  machines,  the  writer  would  Uke  to  add  the 
difficulty  of  balancing  the  rotary  piston,  as  the  telescopic  blade, 
which  moves  radially  in  and  out  during  the  revolution  of  the  piston, 
will  naturally  tend  to  unbalance  the  latter,  and  for  this  reason  noise 
and  vibration  will  be  produced  at  higher  speeds. 

The  author  has  not  shown  how  this  difficulty  has  been  over- ' 
come,  nor  does  he  give  in  his  paper  a  very  clear  conception  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  cylinder  wedge  to  which  he  refers  in  bis  descrip- 
tion. TTie  above  points  would  probably  have  been  brought  out  if 
the  author  had  shown  a  transverse  section  of  his  compressor.  Such 
a  section  would  probably  abo  have  shown  the  arrangements  of  the 
intake  opening  and  discharge  valve,  both  of  which  are  very  im- 
portant and  interesting  features. 

The  paper  gives  the  interesting  information  that  the  volumetric 
efficiency  of  the  compressor  is  as  high  as  92  per  cent  at  seven  com- 
pressions, which  is  remarkable,  but  no  information  is  given  of  the 
mechanical  efficiency  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  machine. 

The  arrangement  of  the  blade  which  automatically  packs  the 
square  comers  and  the  plates  at  the  ends  of  the  cylindrical  rotor 
is  a  very  ingenious  solution  of  one  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  design  of  such  machines. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  machines  of  this  type 
have  been  in  commercial  operation  for  any  length  of  time  and  what 
results  have  been  obtained. 

E.  H.  Bridenbaugh  (written).  The  writer  agrees  with  the 
Author  that  no  vital  changes  have  been  made  in  compressor  design 
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in  the  past  thirty  years  and  that  &  number  of  devices  for  compressing 
air  on  the  rotary  principle  have  been  designed,  built  and  marketed. 
Meet  of  these  compressors  have  developed  defects  due  to  excessive 
wear,  heat  and  horsepower  required  for  operation  to  the  extent 
that  they  were  considered  impracticable.  The  writer  has  gone 
throt^h  this  experience,  having  been  connected  for  six  years  with  a 
concern  developing  a  rotary  compressor  which  showed  these  defects. 
About  two  years  ago,  however,  a  radical  change  in  the  design  of  the 
compressor  resulted  in  placing  a  machine  on  the  market  whose 
operation  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  extent  that  difficulty 
is  now  experienced  in  supplying  the  demand. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  advantages  claimed  for  rotary 
compressors  by  the  author  are  realized  in  the  RolafF  compressor. 
These  same  advantages  are  also  to  be  obtained  in  the  Jackson 
compressor,  made  by  his  company,  there  being,  however,  differences 
in  speed,  capacity  and  weight  in  the  two  machines. 

The  writer  would  like  to  know  if  the  author  has  attempted 
using  the  compressor  for  pumping  coal  or  oil  gas  and  what  effect 
the  tars  and  other  residues  have  on  the  lubrication  of  the  compres- 
sor. He  would  also  like  to  inquire  about  the  power  requirements 
for  a  given  capacity  and  pressure. 

In  the  compressor  described  by  the  author  ia  it  possible  to  main- 
tain proper  rolling  contact  between  rotor  and  cylinder  when  ex- 
pansion takes  place?  It  is  not  possible  that  the  two  will  expand 
equally,  especially  in  a  water-eooled  compressor,-  What  will  be 
the  result  when  the  bearings  become  worn?  Will  new  bearings  be 
needed  or  can  the  old  ones  be  adjusted? 

A  voliunetric  efficiency  of  90  to  92  per  cent  is  also  obtainable 
with  a  Jackson  compressor,  and  a  vacuum  within  0.3  in.  absolute 
when  exhausting  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  writer  would  like  to  ask  how  it  is  possible  to  operate  the 
compressor  in  a  bath  of  oil  without  considerable  loss  in  the  dis- 
charged air. 

A.  M.  Greene,  Jr.,  thought  that  a  cross  section  of  the  com- 
pressor shoidd  be  shown  and  that  the  author  should  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  power  required  to  compress  a  given  amount  of  air  under 
certain  limiting  conditions  of  pressure. 

H.  ScHBECE  stated  that  he  considered,  as  the  author  had  said 
that  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  compressor  except  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  bladea.  However  on  former  designa  the  wear  of  the 
cylinder  was  so  great  and  uneven  as  to  make  engines  constructed 
on  this  principle  unmarketable.  The  fundamental  principle  has 
been  used  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Author  stated  that  the  compressor  was  not  built  by  the 
Research  Engineering  Company  but  that  manufacturers  wishing 
to  utihze  the  principle  were  supphed  with  drawings  and  licensed  to 
build  the  compressor.  One  firm  was  expected  to  produce  in  1920 
between  300,000  and  500,000  of  these  compressors  for  use  with 
household  refrigerating  units. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mayo  D.  Hersey  regarding  the 
performances  mentioned  in  Par.  12  of  the  paper  the  author  stated 
that  these  had  actually  been  obtained  with  a  SOO-lb.  single-stage 
compressor. 

In  closing,  the  author  said  that  an  overall  efficiency  of  79.7 
per  cent,  including  motor  drive,  at  900  r.p.m.  had  been  obtained 
with  one  of  these  compressors. 

A  discussion  centering  around  the  operation  of  the  compressor 
with  rotating  rotor  and  cylinder  was  finally  closed  by  an  explana- 
tion by  the  author.  Those  taking  part  in  the  discussion  were  Ben- 
jamin F.  Tillaon,  L.  T.  Lowenstein,  A.  M,  Greene,  Jr.,  P.  B.  de 
Schweinitz,  H.  L.  Benner,  H.  P.  Porter,  H.  H.  Supplee,  Walter  J. 
Wohlenberg,  Frank  E.  Mathewson  and  Gardner  T.  Voorhees. 

The  author,  in  reply,  to  H.  V.  Conrad,  wrote  that  the  rotor 
imparts  its  own  rotating  motion  to  the  cylinder  by  reason  of  the 
contact  between  the  rotor  and  cylinder. 

The  inlet  and  discharge  port  and  valves  are  located  in  the 
rotor  at  opposite  sides  of  the  blades,  hence  their  relative  position 
to  each  other  and  to  the  blade  which  is  the  compressing  element 
remains  the  same.     This  is  shown  in  the  cross-section  view  in  Fig.  4. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  constantly  spread  with 
lubricant  which  is  imparted  more  or  less  completely  by  the  blade 
traveling  over  this  surface.  The  lubricant  is  also  contained  within 
a  compression  space  by  the  squeezing  action  between  the  rotor  and 
the  cylinder.  This  lubricant  is  forced  against  the  blade  and,  of 
course,  into  the  blade  slot  because  that  is  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
hence  the  blade  slot  really  presents  the  characteristics  of  a  cylinder 
in  which  the  blade  is  the  piston,  the  cylinder  being  without  valves 
but  ported  to  receive  incoming  pressure  and  the  same  ports  act  as 
rehef  ports  for  the  oil  that  comes  out  as  the  blade  is  pushed  back 
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into  the  slot.  The  lubricant  also  forms  wedges  both  on  the  forward 
and  backward  sides  of  the  blade  and  the  blade  really  travels  upon 
these  wedges  of  oil  rather  than  upon  a  definite  metallic  surface. 
The  wear  on  this  blade  is  very  light.  The  centrifugal  force  of  the 
oil  is  totally  overcome  by  the  pressure  force  sending  this  oil  back 
into  the  blade  slot. 

The  floating  end  plates  as  stated  have  a  frictional  load  where 
they  are  in  contact  with  the  rotor  and  cylinder  and  ordinarily 
there  should  be  some  wear.  This  wear  however,  is  very  light  as 
proven  by  actual  experience  in  over  two  years  operation.     Since 


Fig.  4     Croae  SectioD  View  of  Compreswr. 

the  motion  between  the  elements  in  question  is  very  small  the 
surfaces  are  well  lubricated  and  the  nature  of  the  metal  (cast  iron) 
is  such  that  it  takes  a  high-glazed  polish,  and  after  that,  wear  prac- 
tically stops.  Whatever  wear  takes  place  must  be  uniform  and 
hence  of  no  moment. 

The  discharge  valve  mentioned  as  being  designed  for  200  deg, 
fahr,  was  one  that  wa.s  equipped  with  a  cushion.  Ordinarily  straight 
metal  valves  are  uped  which  can  easily  stand  the  normal  tempera- 
tures of  high  compression. 


Referring  to  the  discussion  by  0.  R.  Wikander,  the  rotor  is 
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balanced  statically  with  the  blade  out  of  the  slot,  the  blade  itself  is 
an  element  which  only  directly  can  become  an  unbalancing  factor 
by  reason  of  its  own  inertia  and  the  unbalanced  pressure  against 
the  exposed  portion  of  it.  This  feature  of  unbalanced  running 
parts  is  utilized  to  overcome  the  compression,  by  merely  calcu- 
lating the  weight  of  the  blade  to  be  such  as  to  act  ae  a  counter 
weight  for  the  compression.  Noise  and  vibration  are  so  thoroughly 
absent  from  the  machine  in  operation  that  they  do  not  require  any 
elaborate  foundation  irrespective  of  size  or  normal  speeds. 

The  overall  efficiency  in  the  teat  referred  to  was  79.7  per  cent. 

Some  machines  have  been  in  operation  for  a  period  of  very 
nearly  two  years  although  they  have  not  been  in  constant  opera- 
tion. One  machine  of  600  cu.  ft.  capacity  has  been  in  constant 
operation  against  low  pressures  of  30  lb.  for  a  period  of  100  months 
operating  from  12  to  24  hr.  per  day  including  Sundays.  The  only 
service  necessary  on  this  machine  has  been  in  connection  with 
defective  bearings. 

In  answer  to  the  question  put  by  Benjamin  F.  Tillson,  the 
author  wrote  that  the  pump  had  not  been  used  as  a  motor  or  prime 
mover  except  in  experiments  in  which  the  machine  was  used  as  an 
expander  of  compressed  air.  No  readings  were  taken  of  the  power 
recovered  but  temperature  readings  were  taken  and  while  they  were 
not  conclusive  they  implied  that  the  machine  might  prove  a  very 
successful  prime  mover  such  as  would  be  needed  for  drills  and  even 
simple  steam  engines. 

In  answer  to  E.  H.  Bridenbaugh,  the  author  said  that  no  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  pump  coal  or  oil  gas  and  if  such  gases 
were  unscrubbed  and  not  free  of  all  tar  it  would  not  be  attempted 
as  this  would  materially  interfere  with  proper  lubrication  of  the 
machine. 

The  power  requirements  for  a  given  size,  so  far  as  experience 
goes,  are  less  than  an  equivalent  size  of  reciprocating  machine. 

Expansion  and  contraction  do  not  effect  the  contact  between 
rotor  and  cylinder  because,  while  this  contact  is  made  originally 
when  machine  is  assembled,  it  is  automatically  adjustable  to  pre- 
vailing conditions.    This  applies  particularly  to  expansion. 

It  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  wear  on  the  bearings  as  to 
whether  they  can  be  repaired  or  must  be  renewed.  This  is  true 
of  all  other  bearings. 

The  machine  will  operate  in  a  complete  bath  of  oil  without 
any  appreciable  loss  of  oil  in  the  discharged  air. 
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Mr.  Schreck  is  correct  in  aaying  tiiat  the  i^indple  of  the  eccen- 
tric cylinder  is  not  new,  and  all  the  author  claims  is  the  perfection 
of  an  old  ivincii^  by  means  of  new  fnndamoitalB,  snne  of  which 
hare  never  been  used,  and  others  never  in  similar  combinations, 
otbennae  they  would  not  have  been  patentable. 
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COMMON  ERRORS  IN  DESIGNING  AND 
MACHINING  BEARINGS 

Bt  Chkibtofheb  H.  Bikhbauu,  Buvtalo,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

Afitf  prtitnting  ten  prineipUi  rtlaiing  to  the  dengn,  eontlrvetion  and  operalion 
of  journal  bearingM,  based  on  what  it  note  known  eoneaning  tiie  laai  p/lubrtfolton, 
the  auikoT  ditauiet  among  other  tkinge  oil  groovei  and  their  proper  ditlribiilion,  the 
dxtadvantageM  oj  Hght-jUting  buthinge,  proper  methodt  offinieliing  brauei  to  provide 
for  eTponiitm  vAen  Twming,  and  proper  methodt  of  clamping  bearing!  during  toot- 
ing. He  then  loJce*  up  the  mailer  of  the  tooU  employed  in  machining  btaringt  and 
thowi  by  nianerout  photomierograpkt  of  finiehed  turfaeee  the  imporlanee  of  tiHng 
thorp  tool*  mlh  Ihe  proper  rake  in  order  that  the  cryataUine  ilrueture  nf  the  turjate 
materiai  of  the  bearirtg  may  not  be  to  eruehed  and  compacted  that  it  mU  faU  to 
funcHm  at  a  normal  bearing  idloy. 

TN  consideriDg  the  subject  of  bearings,  their  deogo,  construction 
and  lubrication,  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  mind  the  fundamental 
laws  relating  thereto  —  those  discovered  by  Tower,  Thuraton,  Good- 
man, Laecbe,  Stribeck  and  others.  Taking  the  work  of  these  investi- 
gators in  the  light  of  what  is  now  known  concemii^  these  laws,  it 
follows  that  in  the  operation  of  a  properly  designed,  constructed  and 
lubricated  bearing  we  may  lay  down  the  following  ten  principles: 

a  The  bearing  surfaces  are  completely  separated  by  a  sup- 
porting film  of  oil 
6  The  friction  of  operation  is  the  fluid  friction  in  the  oil 

film,  and  adequate  thickness  of  film  is  essential 
c  During  construction  proper  clearance  or  space  should  be 

provided  for  a  normal  thickness  of  oil  film 
d  The  advance  edge  of  a  bearing  surface  must  be  rounded 
or  chamfered  off  in  order  to  permit  a  supporting  film  of 
oil  to  form 
e  The  oil  film  forms  most  effectively  upon  a  bearing  surface 
whose  advance  edge  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
motion 
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Mr.  Schreck  ia  correct  in  saying  that  the  principle  of  the  eccen- 
tric cylinder  is  not  new,  and  all  the  author  claims  is  the  perfection 
of  an  old  principle  by  means  of  new  fundamentals,  some  of  which 
have  never  beeii  used,  and  others  never  in  similar  combinations, 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  patentable. 
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COMMON  ERRORS  IN  DESIGNING  AND 
MACraNING  BEARINGS 

Bt  ChRIBTOPBEB  H.  BIEHBA01I,  BOWALO,  M.  Y. 

Member  of  the  Society 

AfUr  pretetUwg  fen  principles  relating  to  the  deaign,  eonttruction  and  operalion 
oJioitmal  hearingl,  hattd  on  vhat  it  now  known  concerning  the  lawt  of  hArication, 
Iht  autifOr  dueuitet  among  other  things  oil  groooe*  and  their  proper  di»lrHyution,  Ou 
dUadnantage*  oj  Kght-fittinfi  buthinge,  proper  melhod»  offinithing  hraattt  to  providi 
for  expantioa  ahen  runntnp,  and  proper  melhodt  of  clamping  bearingM  durtrijr  loot- 
ing. He  titen  lakt*  up  the  mailer  of  the  toolt  emplo]/ed  in  machining  bearingt  and 
lAouM  by  fotmeroue  pholomiavgraphe  of  finithtd  ewfacet  the  importance  of  uting 
iharp  tooli  with  the  proper  rake  in  order  that  the  erytiaUine  ttrvcture  of  the  twface 
vuiierial  of  the  bearing  may  not  be  to  cruihed  and  eompaeUd  that  U  wiU  fail  l» 
function  at  a  nomuU  bearing  allov- 

TN  conaidermg  the  subject  of  bearingB,  their  design,  construction 
and  lubrication,  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  mind  the  fundamental 
laws  relating  thereto  —  those  discovered  by  Tower,  Thurston,  Good- 
man, Lasche,  Stribeck  and  others.  Taking  the  work  of  these  investi- 
gators in  the  light  of  what  is  now  known  concerning  these  laws,  it 
follows  that  in  the  operation  of  a  properly  designed,  constructed  and 
lubricated  bearing  we  may  lay  down  the  following  ten  principles : 

a  The  bearing  surfaces  are  completely  separated  by  a  sup- 
porting filni  of  oil 
b  The  friction  of  operation  is  the  fluid  friction  in  the  oil 

film,  and  adequate  thickness  of  film  is  essential 
c  During  construction  proper  clearance  or  space  should  be 

provided  for  a  normal  thickness  of  oil  film 
d  The  advance  edge  of  a  bearing  surface  must  be  rounded 
or  chamfered  off  in  order  to  permit  a  supporting  film  of 
oil  to  form 
e  The  oil  film  forms  most  effectively  upon  a  bearing  surface 
whose  advance  edge  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
motion 

Presented  at  the  Annu&I  Meeting,  December  1919,  of  l^i  Auerican 
SoctETT  or  Mecsanical  EmqinkbbS' 
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Mr.  Schreck  is  correct  in  eaying  that  the  principle  of  the  eccen- 
tric cylinder  is  not  new,  and  all  the  author  claims  is  the  perfection 
of  an  old  principle  by  means  of  new  fmidamentals,  some  of  which 
have  never  beeii  used,  and  others  never  in  similar  combinations, 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  patentable. 
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COMMON  ERRORS  IN  DESIGNING  AND 
MACHINING  BEARINGS 

Bt  Chribtopbeb  H.  BtxRBiVti,  BorrujO,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Sodetj 

AfUr  preatntivg  ttn  principUt  reloHng  to  the  detiii7t,etmilruelion  and  operation 
ojjounia  I  bearmffs,  based  on  what  iv  now  known  eonceminn  iht  lavit  o/  IvbricaHon, 
the  mtlhor  ditcuuet  among  other  Ihingt  oil  groovet  and  their  proper  disiriimtion,  llie 
ditadvanlage*  of  tieht-fiiHng  buthingt,  proper  melhodt  of  finiekinf/  broMtB  to  provide 
for  expaneion  irhen  ninning,  and  proper  milhods  of  clamping  beatingi  during  tool- 
ing. He  (A«n  take*  up  the  tnatter  of  the  toolt  employed  in  machining  bearinge  and 
(AotM  by  numerout  pkotomierographe  of  finithed  awfaoei  the  importance  of  ueing 
•Aorp  took  mih  the  proper  rake  in  order  that  the  cryeloMine  ilructvre  of  the  evrfaee 
maUriai  of  the  bearing  may  not  be  to  cruehed  and  compacted  tJuU  it  wiU  fait  l» 
function  at  a  normal  bearing  aUoj/- 

TN  conaideriug  the  subject  of  bearings,  their  deaign,  constructioD 
and  lubrication,  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  mind  the  fundamental 
laws  relating  thereto  —  those  discovered  by  Tower,  Thurston,  Good- 
man, Lasche,  Stribeck  and  others.  Taking  the  work  of  these  investi- 
gators in  the  light  of  what  is  now  known  concerning  these  laws,  it 
follows  that  in  the  operation  of  a  properly  designed,  constructed  and 
lubricated  bearing  we  may  lay  down  the  following  ten  principles : 

a  The  bearing  surfaces  are  completely  separated  by  a  sup- 
porting film  of  oil 
b  The  friction  of  operation  is  the  fluid  friction  in  the  oil 

film,  and  adequate  thickness  of  film  is  essential 
c  During  construction  proper  clearance  or  space  should  be 

provided  for  a  normal  thickness  of  oil  film 
d  The  advance  edge  of  a  bearing  surface  must  be  rounded 
OF  chamfered  off  in  order  to  permit  a  supporting  fihn  of 
oil  to  form 
e  The  oil  film  forms  most  effectively  upon  a  bearing  surface 
whose  advance  edge  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
motion 

Freaented  at  the  Anniul  Meeting,  December  1919,  of  Tax  American 
SoCEXTT  OF  Mecbamical  £noinieb0. 
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Mr.  Schreck  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  principle  of  the  eccen- 
trio  cylinder  is  not  new,  and  all  the  author  claims  is  the  perfection 
of  an  old  principle  by  means  of  new  fundamentals,  some  of  which 
have  never  beeii  used,  and  others  never  in  similar  combinations, 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  patentable. 
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COMMON  ERRORS  IN  DESIGNING  AND 
MACHINING  BEARINGS 

Bt  Chribtopbeb  H.  BiEHBAini,  Bottalo,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Societ; 

After  prettnting  Un  prineijtUi  relatinji  to  the  deaign,  eon^rvction  and  operation 
ofjovntal  beariTtgt,  bated  on  vhat  u  now  known  eone^nitig  the  laies  of  bAricalion, 
tfie  oulAor  ditcutte*  oirum;  other  things  oil  groovet  and  their  proper  dielribuiion,  tht 
dieadKmUi{ie»  of  Kght-fUHng  buthings,  proper  method*  offiniehitig  brtutet  lo  provide 
for  oxpaTitioa  when  running,  and  proper  melhode  of  clamping  bearing$  dvri7\g  tool- 
itiQ.  He  then  takte  up  tht  mailer  of  the  tooU  employed  in  machining  bearingt  and 
ehowi  by  numeroia  photomierographi  of  finiehed  ewfaeei  the  importance  of  ueing 
iharp  looU  with  tht  proper  rake  in  order  that  the  cryelaUifie  tirvclure  of  the  twfaee 
material  of  the  bearing  maj/  not  be  eo  crvehed  and  compacted  that  U  will  fail  l» 
function  a*  a  normal  bearing  alloj/- 

TN  considering  the  subject  of  bearings,  their  design,  construction 
and  lubrication,  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  mind  the  fundamental 
laws  relating  thereto  —  those  discovered  by  Tower,  Thurston,  Good- 
man, Lasche,  Stribeck  and  others.  Taking  the  work  of  these  investi- 
gators in  the  light  of  what  is  now  known  concerning  these  laws,  it 
follows  that  in  the  operation  of  a  properly  designed,  constructed  and 
lubricated  bearing  we  may  lay  down  the  following  ten  principles : 

a  The  bearing  surfaces  are  completely  separated  by  a  sup- 
porting film  of  oil 
6  The  friction  of  operation  is  the  fluid  friction  in  the  oil 

fihn,  and  adequate  thickness  of  film  is  essential 
c  During  construction  proper  clearance  or  space  should  be 

provided  for  a  normal  thickness  of  oil  filrn 
d  The  advance  edge  of  a  bearing  surface  must  be  rounded 
or  chamfered  off  in  order  to  permit  a  supporting  film  of 
oil  to  form 
e  The  oil  film  forms  most  effectively  upon  a  bearing  surface 
whose  advance  edge  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
motion 

Pieaented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  IQIB,  of  Thx  Aueeicam 
SociETT  Of  Mechanical  Enqinkbss. 
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Mr.  Schreck  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  principle  of  the  eccen- 
tric cylinder  ia  not  new,  and  all  the  author  claims  is  the  perfection 
of  an  old  principle  by  means  of  new  fundamentals,  some  of  which 
have  never  been  used,  and  others  never  in  similar  combinations, 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  patentable. 
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COMMON  ERRORS  IN  DESIGNING  AND 
MACHINING  BEARINGS 

Bt  Cbkibtofhbb  H.  Burbauu,  Butfaix>,  N.  Y, 
Member  of  the  Sotiety 

Ajter  prt»entuig  ten  prindpUa  rtbxling  to  the  design,  omMlruelion  and  operation 
of  journal  beaTing$,  bated  oniehal  it  now  known  eoneeming  the  Eouw  of  bibrieaiiwi, 
the  avlhoT  ditcutiei  among  other  Ikinffs  oil  groovea  and  their  proper  dialribution,  the 
ditadvanUiiie*  of  Hght-fiiHng  buthingi,  proper  mclAmb  offinithinn  brastei  to  providt 
for  expaneion  when  rtmning,  and  proper  meihode  of  clamping  bearingt  during  tool- 
ing. He  then  takei  up  Ihe  mailer  of  the  toolt  emploj/ed  in  machining  bearingt  and 
thowt  by  numerout  photamierographt  of  finithtd  twfaeei  the  importance  of  vtirtg 
tharp  toolt  with  tiie  proper  ndte  in  order  that  the  crytlaUine  ttructuri  of  the  ttafaee 
material  of  the  bearing  may  not  be  to  eruthed  and  eompaeUd  that  U  will  fail  l» 
function  at  a  normal  bearing  iMojf. 

T  N  conaidering  the  subject  of  bearings,  their  desigD,  cooBtructioD 
and  lubrication,  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  mind  the  fundamental 
laws  relating  thereto  —  those  discovered  by  Tower,  Thurston,  Good- 
man, Laeche,  Stribeck  and  others.  Taking  the  work  of  these  investi- 
gators in  the  light  of  what  is  now  known  concerning  these  laws,  it 
follows  that  in  the  operation  of  a  properly  designed,  constructed  and 
lubricated  bearing  we  may  lay  down  the  following  ten  principles : 

a  The  bearii^  surfaces  are  completely  separated  by  a  sup- 
porting film  of  oil 
b  The  friction  of  operation  is  the  fluid  friction  in  the  oil 

film,  and  adequate  thickness  of  film  is  essential 
c  During  construction  proper  clearance  or  space  should  be 

provided  for  a  normal  thickness  of  oil  film 
d  The  advance  edge  of  a  bearing  surface  must  be  rounded 
or  chamfered  off  in  order  to  permit  a  supporting  fikn  of 
oil  to  form 
e  The  oil  film  forms  most  effectively  upon  a  bearing  emface 
whose  advance  edge  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
motion 

Freaented  at  the  AbhuaI  Meeting,  December  1910,  of  The  Aubrican 
SociBTT  or  Mechanical  Knoinsxbs. 
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Mr.  Schreck  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  principle  of  the  eccen- 
tric cyUnder  is  not  new,  and  all  the  author  claims  is  the  perfection 
of  an  old  principle  by  means  of  new  fundamentals,  some  of  which 
have  never  beeii  used,  and  others  never  in  similar  combinations, 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  patentable. 
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COMMON  ERRORS  IN  DESIGNING  AND 
MACHINING  BEARINGS 

Bt  Chrutopbeb  H.  BiERBAini,  Bvwnuo,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Societj' 

Afler  prtatrUing  Un  prineifUt  rtloHng  to  the  design,  amttrvcHan  artd  operation 
<tf  journal  btarirtg$,  bated  on  vhat  it  now  known  concerning  Ote  lawt  of  Ivbriealion, 
the  avUioT  diteutta  amont  other  things  oil  grooae*  and  their  proper  ditlriffution,  the 
ditad»anlagt»  of  tight-jiuing  buehinft,  proper  nelhod$  of  Jmiehin{)  braieet  to  promde 
fvt  exparttian  icken  running,  and  proper  melhodi  of  damping  bearingi  during  tool- 
ing. He  then  lakte  up  the  Tnatter  of  the  tooU  emplaytd  in  nuicM'ning  bearingt  and 
thoxBt  by  numerove  photomicrographs  of  Jinithed  aurfaeei  Iht  importance  of  ueing 
iharp  looU  wiih  the  proper  rojke  in  order  that  the  cryttaUine  itrvctvrt  of  the  turfaet 
moiUriai  of  tht  bearing  may  not  be  to  ervihed  and  compacted  that  it  mU  fail  t» 
funeUon  at  a  normal  bearittg  altoj/- 

TN  considering  the  subject  of  bearings,  their  design,  construction 
and  lubrication,  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  mind  the  fundamental 
laws  relating  thereto  —  those  discovered  by  Tower,  Thurston,  Good- 
man, Lasche,  Stribeck  and  others.  Taking  the  work  of  these  investi- 
gators in  the  light  of  what  is  now  known  concerning  these  laws,  it 
follows  that  in  the  operation  of  a  properly  designed,  constructed  and 
lubricated  bearing  we  may  lay  down  the  following  ten  principles : 

a  The  bearing  surfaces  are  completely  separated  by  a  sup- 
porting film  of  oil 
b  The  friction  of  operation  is  the  fluid  friction  in  the  oil 

film,  and  adequate  thickness  of  film  is  essential 
c  During  construction  proper  clearance  or  space  should  be 

provided  For  a  normal  thickness  of  oil  film 
d  The  advance  edge  of  a  bearing  surface  must  be  rounded 
or  chamfered  off  in  order  to  permit  a  supporting  film  of 
oil  to  form 
e  The  oil  film  forms  most  effectively  upon  a  bearing  surface 
whose  advance  edge  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
motion 

Freaented  at  the  Annual  Meetiog,  December  1918,  of  I^e  Amxbican 
SociSTr  or  Mechanical  EnoiniebS' 
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/  An  increase  of  speed  increases  the  thickness  of  fihn,  all 
other  conditions  remaining  constant  and  clearance  per- 
mitting 

g  An  increase  in  the  viscosity  of  the  oil  increases  the  thick- 
ness of  film,  all  other  conditions  remaining  constant  and 
clearance  permitting 

h  The  larger  the  unbroken  filni  of  oil,  the  greater  will  be  the 
average  pressure-supporting  capacity  per  unit  area,  other 
conditions  remaining  constant 

t  Every  unnecessary  oil  groove  or  interruption  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  oil  film  reduces  the  supporting  capacity 
of  the  film 

j  For  every  bearing  condition  there  is  a  film  thickness  cor- 
responding to  maximum  lubrication  eSBciency. 


2  The  law  governing  the  proper  thickness  of  oil  film  has  not 
as  yet  been  investigated  to  the  extent  that  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands.  In  modem  machinery  the  averse  thickness  of 
film  varies  from  0.0002  in.  to  0.006  in. 

PRECAUTIONS  REGARDINO  OIL  GROOVES 

3  Since  the  lubrication  of  every  bearing  is  a  study  in  itself, 
the  apphcation  of  the  known  laws  can  be  dbcussed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage by  considering  specific  cases.  Fig.  1  represents  a  theo- 
retical ideal,  as  weU  as  practical  and  efficient,  method  of  lubricating 
a  crankpin  bearing,  the  journal  receiving  oil  through  the  crankpin. 
The  rotation  of  the  crankshaft  is  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
upper  arrow,  and  in  the  position  shown  the  engine  is  on  a  dead 
center  at  a  point  of  reversal  of  pressure.    The  direction  of  relative 
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motioD  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  is  shown  by  the  two  arrows  at  the 
right  of  the  figure.  The  oil  fihn  enveloping  the  right  half  of  the 
crankpin  has  been  completely  restored  during  the  stroke  just  finished, 
since  the  oil  groove  passed  over  this  half  of  the  bearing  while  no 
pressiu^  was  being  exerted  upon  it.  After  the  dead  center  has 
been  passed,  the  entire  pressure  is  then  exerted  upon  the  crankpin 
with  its  fully  restored  oil  film,  and  at  the  same  time  the  oil  groove 
wipes  over  the  other  half  of  the  bearing  and  restores  its  oil  film 
while  no  pressure  is  being  exerted  upon  it,  after  which  it  in  turn  is . 
ready  to  receive  a  reversal  of  pressure  upon  a  fully  restored  oil  film. 
Thus  both  halves  of  this  crankpin  bearing  present  alternately,  for 


Flo.  2    TBANBVERaK  AMI  Longitudinal  Sections  of  an  Ordinart 
BvsHiNO  Driven  into  a  Cast-Iron  Houbino 

the  majdmum  pressure  of  each  stroke,  a  complete  and  uninter- 
rupted surface  for  maintaining  the  film  on  an  area  equal  to  the 
projected  area  of  the  crankpin,  but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  so 
perfect  a  condition  of  lubrication  in  a  bearing  having  the  old-fash- 
toned  cross  oil  grooves  which  are  still  too  often  found  in  this  class 
of  bearing. 

4  In  case  the  direction  of  rotation  is  to  be  reversed,  the  oil 
groove  in  Fig.  1  should  be  placed  diametrically  opposite  to  its  pres- 
ent position.  TTie  function  of  the  oil  grooves  b  of  course  that  of 
supplying  oil.  In  many  cases  they  are  necessary  evils,  which  should 
be  minunized  as  much  as  possible  by  avoiding  a  useless  excess  of 
grooves  and  especially  grooves  in  the  direct  line  of  maximum  pres- 
sure of  the  bearing.  Unless  good  and  sufficient  reason  exists  to  the 
contrary,  oil  grooves  should  be  cut  parallel  with  the  journal. 
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WHY  BEABING  SCHFACBS  8H0DLD  BB  MACHINED   WITH 
SHARP  TOOia 

12  For  best  results  it  is  very  necessary  and  it  is  also  general 
practice  that  a  cutting  tool  should  have  rake.  The  tools  shown 
in  Fig.  7  would  be  readily  condemned  even  by  a  person  with  a  very 
limited  shop  experience,  and  no  journeyman  machinist  would  think 
of  setting  a  lathe  tool  as  shown  at  a,  a  planer  tool  as  at  b,  or  a 
borii^  tool  as  at  c.  In  the  last  mentioned  case  the  amount  of  normal 
or  radial  pressure  which  it  exerts  upon  the  finished  surfaces  is  far 
in  excess  of  what  is  necessary.  Consider  now  the  standard  multi- 
ple-cutting-edge reamer  which  is  very  often  used  in  finishing  bear- 
ings, A  2)-in.  reamer  would  have,  say,  14  edges  and  the  amount 
of  bursting  or  internal  pressure  that  it  would  exert  within  a  bushing 
would  be  at  least  14  times  that  exerted  in  case  the  bushing  were 


Fia.  7    lupROPBii  Forms  op  Lathe,  Planer  and  Borinq  Tools 

reamed  with  only  one  improper  tool  as  shown  at  c,  Fig.  7.    This 
practice  's  one  that  cannot  be  condemned  too  severely. 

13  The  final  finishing  in  bearings  should  be  done  by  reamers 
or  cutting  heads  having  only  one  or  a  very  limited  number  of  cutting 
edges,  and  these  cutting  edges  should  have  the  proper  amount  of 
rake  —  such  as  would  be  given  to  any  other  proper  cutting  tool.  Ex- 
periments made  in  a  large  manufacturing  plant  on  bushings  of  the 
same  dimensions,  from  the  same  lot  of  material,  finished  at  the 
same  time,  some,  however,  being  reamed  with  the  standard  mul- 
tiple-cutting-edge reamer  and  others  with  a  single  cutting  blade, 
showed  that  after  a  storage  of  sbc  months  those  bushings  which  had 
been  reamed  with  a  proper  single  cutting  edge  retained  their  accu- 
racy and  shape  much  better  than  those  finished  with  the  so-called 
standard  reamer.  The  latter  bushings  exhibited  a  decided  tend- 
ency to  decrease  in  inside  diameter  and  to  assume  inaccurate, 
elliptical  forms.    It  was  also  brought  out  at  this  time,  that  not 
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only  did  a  superior  product  result  from  the  use  of  a  proper  tool, 
but  that  by  ite  use  the  production  could  be  increased  from  15  to  20 
per  cent. 

DEFECTS   IN   BEARING   SURFACES  REVEALED    BY  THE   UICROSCOFB 

14  Another  reason  why  bearing  surfaces  should  be  tooled 
with  sharp  tools  having  the  proper  amount  of  rake  is  brought  out 
by  a  microscopic  study  of  bearing  surfaces.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
full  value  of  bearing  alloys  it  is  necessary  that  these  alloys  should 
be  presented  as  bearing  surfaces  having  their  natural  crystalliza- 
tion undbturbed.  The  reason  for  this  is  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Society's  Research  Sub-Committee  on  Bearing  Metals.'  The  hard 
or  bearing  crystals  should  be  embedded  in  a  softer  material,  per- 


i  Motor-Thdck- 

mitting  the  former  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  journal  surface.  The 
softer  crystals  under  proper  service  conditions  will  wear  slightly 
below  the  surface  of  the  harder  crystals.  In  order  to  retain  these 
conditions  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  natural  crygtalhzation 
upon  the  bearing  surfaces,  but  this  cannot  obtain  where  they  have 
been  mutilated  by  improper  tooling.  This  mutilation  of  the  bear- 
ing surfaces  gives  rise  to  the  crushing  of  the  harder  crystals  and 
embeds  these  crushed  particles  into  a  compressed  material  which 
does  not  function  as  a  normal  bearing  alloy. 
'  Preeented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  June  1919. 
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15  A  very  forcible  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  bronze 
worm  wheel  of  a  certain  motor-truck  drive  in  which  the  t«eth  had 
been  finished  with  a  dull  hob,  Fig  8,  showing  a  cross-section  of  one 
of  the  teeth.  After  giving  unsatisfactory  service  the  worm  wheel 
was  examined  in  the  usual  way  by  chemical  and  physical  tests, 
neither  of  which  showed  any  defect  whatsoever.  On  the  other 
hand,  microscopic  examination  showed  that  the  trouble  waa  due  to 
improper  tooling.  Fig.  9  shows  a  photomicrographic  section  of 
a  field  at  a,  Fig.  8.  This  view  clearly  shows  that  the  natural 
crystallization  of  the  greater  part  of  the  area  has  been  dbturbed, 
and  that  the  edge  of  the  tooth  has  had  a  cold-rolled  or  wire-drawn 
effect  produced  upon  it  by  improper  tooling.  It  is  true  this  effect  is 
not  very  deep,  nevertheless  it  is  on  the  very  surface  which  is  broi^ht 


Fig.  9  Fhotomicrooraph  op 
Sbowino  Dibtcrbance  of 
A  Dull  Hob  in  Toouno 

into  play  when  the  worm  wheel  is  put  in  operation.  Fig.  10  shows 
a  j>art  of  Fig.  9  more  highly  magnified,  in  which  the  cold-rolled 
effect  upon  the  surface  b  seen  to  be  even  more  complete,  a  condi- 
tion which  proved  to  be  the  sole  cause  for  the  very  unsatisfactory 
performance  which  this  wheel  gave  in  service.  Fig.  11  shows  a 
magnification  of  part  of  the  edge  h  of  Fig.  8,  the  inner  edge  or  sur- 
face of  this  wheel  from  which  it  is  centered  accurately  to  within  a 
thousandth  of  an  inch  upon  its  spider.  This  surface  had  been 
tooled  in  a  horizontal  boring  mill  wifth  a  single  cut,  the  tool  set  so  as 
to  produce  a  smooth  finished  surface.  The  cutting  of  this  surface, 
however,  was  done  with  a  tool  that  was  sharp  and  had  sufiicient 
rake,  showing  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cut  a  bronze  surface  satis- 
factorily without  distorting  the  natural  orientation  of  its  crystalline 
structure. 
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16  Figs.  12  and  13  are  photomicrographic  sections  of  the  inner 
edges  of  a  bronsie  bushing  which  had  been  finished  or  tooled  by 
broaching  with  a  dull  broach.     These  micrc^raphs  distinctly  show 


FioB.  12  AM>  13  PHOTOHiCRoaRAPHB  OF  TBE  Inner  Edoe  op  a  Bushinq  Finisbed 
WITH  A  Ddll  Bboach  (60  Magnipications),  Showinq  Mutilation  op  thi 
SuKTACE  Material 

what  not  to  do;  they  show  that  the  surface  material  has  been  dis- 
tinctly mutilated  and  that  the  compression  of  the  material  upon  the 
bearing  surface  is  very  uneven,  and  they  prove  conclusively  that 
this  treatment  is  not  conducive  to  best  service  requirements. 


DISCUSSION 

Selbt  Haar  (written).  Bearings  for  small  alternating-current 
motors  of  the  induction  type  must  be  manufactured  with  additional 
limitations  in  mind  to  those  mentioned  in  the  author's  paper.  This 
is  mmnly  due  to  the  small  clearance  or  radial  air  gap  between  stator 
and  rotor.  The  small  motor  which  has  a  solid  bearing  usually  has 
a  small  air  gap,  some  Iwing  from  15  to  20  mils.  A  bearing  for  such 
a  motor  with  a  looseness  of  a  few  mils  only  would  cause  a  consider- 
able percentage  variation  of  air  gap  around  the  circumference  of 
the  rotor,  which  variation  gives  rise  to  relatively  large  magnetic 
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forces  pressing  f^;aiiiBt  the  bearings  and  tendit^  to  wear  them  ellip- 
ticaL  Since  the  maximum  allowable  wear  is  small,  reasonable 
bearing  life  requires  that  the  fit  of  new  bearings  be  close.  The  close 
working  limits  may  be  illustrated  by  an  actual  occurrence.  A  motor 
with  a  shaft  approximately  2^  in.  in  diameter  was  built  for  direct 
coupling  to  it£  load  and  the  shaft  extension  was  finished  large  for 
a  coupling  press-fit.  When  the  bearing,  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  nonnal  shaft,  was  forced  over  the  oversize  shaft  extension,  it 
was  expanded  so  that  it  became  too  large. 

Another  factor  affecting  bearing  clearances,  bearing  pressures  and 
thickness  of  oil  films  is  the  bending  of  the  motor  shaft  if  there  ia  a 
large  belt  pull  or  gear  thrust  to  be  withstood.  A  journal  of  a  shaft 
loaded  as  described  does  not  bear  evenly  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  bearing  and  therefore  special  allowances  are  necessary.  Usually 
the  exact  directions  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  motor  bearing 
cannot  be  foretold  at  the  time  the  motor  is  manufactured,  and  in 
many  cases  motors  are  shifted  from  one  class  of  work  to  another  so 
that  it  is  necessary  that  motor  bearings  be  more  liberally  designed 
than  plain  machine  bearings. 

Frank  L,  Fairbanks  (written).  The  principles  set  forth  in  the 
author's  paper  are  theoretically  correct,  but  commercially  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  these  conditions  with  the  present  wages,  attitude 
and  ability  of  so-called  skilled  labor. 

To  maintain  a  full  oil  film  between  journal  and  bearing,  thereby 
eUminating  all  friction  except  internal  molecular  friction  of  the  oil, 
with  no  metallic  friction  due  to  metal  contact  at  any  point,  is  per- 
fection itself.  If  this  were  obtainable  in  practice,  it  would  make 
little  or  no  difference  what  metals  were  used,  in  as  much  as  they 
would  never  come  in  contact.  This,  however,  would  mean  a  pro- 
jected area  so  large  and  a  rubbing  speed  so  low  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  machine  could  compete  with  one  obtaining  750  to  1000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  by  using  proper  metals,  and  letting  the  metal  t^e  some 
of  the  wear  and  tear. 

Aside  from  the  many  practical  reasons  why  the  author's  theory 
cannot  be  carried  out,  there  are  only  a  few  minor  detuls  which  call 
for  criticism.  For  instance,  in  Par.  7  he  says  "the  two  half  bearings 
should  be  brass  hound;  that  is,  they  should  bear  solidly  i^funst 
each  other  and  should  exert  a  pressure  against  each  other  somewhat 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  crank-pin  load," 

If  this  were  done,  especially  with  lai^  reciprocating  engines,  a 
week  would  be  required  to  on  Q-sjet  the  bearings  of  such  a  machine, 
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whereas  with  the  boxes  planed  "  open  "  and  with  a  micro-wedge  take- 
up,  a  1000-toD  compressor  can  be  shut  down,  keyed  up  and  started 
up  within  an  hour.  This  is  true  more  particularly  of  small  high- 
speed ei^ines,  especially  in  hotels  and  apartment  houses,  that  have 
to  be  keyed  up  once  or  twice  a  week  to  prevent  objectionable  pound- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  if  a  complete  fiku  of  oil  between  pin  and 
boxes  could  be  m^t^ned,  there  would  never  be  any  wear,  and 
consequently  they  would  never  have  to  be  keyed  up. 

Gbgrqe  N.  Van  Derhoef  said  that  the  author's  paper  had  made 
clear  many  of  the  points  he  had  wished  to  emphasize,  and  that 
many  bearing  difficulties  had  been  clarified,  but  he  wished  particu- 
larly to  call  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  stiffness  of  the  shaft  in 
the  journal.  He  had  found  it  almost  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to 
maintun  a  proper  oil  film  in  such  a  bearing  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
a  clutch  pulley  sleeve,  because  of  the  defiection  of  the  shaft  within 
the  limits  of  the  sleeve  bearing.  It  was  a  question  of  providing  a 
much  larger  shaft;  or  of  reducing  the  let^th  of  the  bearing  surface, 
which  would  result  in  a  much  greater  apparent  unit  pressure,  but 
actually  in  a  lower  one.  He  had  in  one  case  calculated  such  a  de- 
flection and  found  it  to  be  0.006  in.  within  the  limits  of  the  length  of 
the  bearing. 

Ahthur  FA1.KENAU  spoke  particularly  of  the  poor  design  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  i  of  the  author's  paper,  and  sfud  that  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  designs  failed  because  of  non-uniformly 
distributed  pressures. 

C.  H.  NoBTON  said  that  oil  grooves  were  of  no  practical  value  — 
in  fact  were  a  detriment  to  the  bearing  and  that  heat  was  of  no 
possible  consequence  —  that  it  usually  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  oil  itself  and  not  by  the  friction  of  the  metals  together.  There- 
fore heat  up  to  200  degrees  could  do  no  possible  harm.  The  heat 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  oil  increases  rapidly  and  the  bearing 
would  stick  before  very  much  time  had  elapsed  anyway,  but  the 
heat  that  allowed  the  bearing  to  continue  hour  after  hour  was  not 
caused  by  a  lack  of  oil  but  by  the  oil  itself  and  that  the  greater  the 
viscodty  the  more  heat  would  be  generated  in  any  good  bearing; 
that  the  bearing  would  run  cooler  as  the  oil  viscosity  becomes  less. 
He  called  attention  to  some  experiments  conducted  by  the  Texas 
Oil  Company  the  results  of  which  were  pubUshed  in  pamphlet  form. 

The  Authob,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  H,  M.  Bunting,  referred 
to  Pars.  14,  15  and  16.    Experience,  in  general,  he  wrote,  has  fully 
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established  that  the  cnishii^,  compreasiDg  or  cold-rolling  of  the 
natural  cryataUine  formatioo  of  a  bearing  alloy  upon  a  bearing 
surface  is  injurious  in  both  the  bronzes  and  the  babitts. 

Replyir*  to  Mr.  Van  Derhoef  and  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Haar's 
commenta  the  author  would  say  that  where  the  punishment  on  a 
bearing  is  such  that  the  journal  itself  is  bent  or  distorted  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  satisfactory  service;  the  only  remedy  in  such 
cases  is  that  of  increasing  the  diameter  or  stiffness  of  the  journal. 
The  amount  of  actual  bending  of  the  joiu-nal  permissible  within  the 
limits  of  a  bearing  is  very  sUght,  it  should  be  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  thickness  of  the  supporting  oil  film. 

After  many  years  of  experimenting  Mr.  Norton  has  become  en- 
thumastic  over  the  oil  film;  he  now  fully  appreciates  that  he  can 
run  his  grinding  wheel-spindlea  upon  a  film  of  oil  while  doing  accu- 
rate work. 

In  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Haar's  remarks  he  eeems  to  have  missed 
entirely  the  intent  of  the  paper,  namely:  "bushing  should  be  driven 
in  with  just  enough  pressure  to  prevent  looseness  during  operation." 
It  was  the  experience  of  a  lai^  manufacturer  with  this  very  type 
of  induction  motors  that  first  led  the  writer  to  see  the  fallacy  of  an 
excessive  drive  fit,  and  years  of  subsequent  experience  has  proven 
the  w^om  of  avoiding  the  same. 

Primarily  the  paper  was  not  intended  to  be  theoretical,  rather 
the  contrary,  in  that  its  title  might  have  been  "A  bearing  trouble 
man's  experience  of  twenty-one  years."  All  the  illustrations  given 
have  proven,  in  each  case,  to  be  an  economically  practical  remedy 
for  overcoming  bearing  troubles  on  an  extended  scale.  All  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  on  this  subject  of  bearings  has  been 
by  approaching  the  theoretical  nearer  and  nearer,  that  is,  by  having 
more  and  more  of  the  load  carried  upon  the  oil  film.  In  many  eases, 
what  appeared  theoretical  years  ago,  today  is  plain  "horse  sense." 
There  must  always  be  more  or  less  metallic  contact  between  bearii^ 
surfaces;  during  stopping,  starting  and  "runnir^  in"  of  the  same 
it  is  unavoidable;  therefore,  the  subject  of  bearing  metals  must 
remun  a  matter  of  importance. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Fairbanks  agrees  that  the  principles  in  the 
paper  are  theoretically  correct.  It,  therefore,  becomes  simply  a 
question  of  how  much  theory  he  can  realize,  since  a  practice  that 
requires  keying  up  once  or  twice  a  week  is  certainly  in  such  a  con- 
dition where  improvement  is  both  desirable  and  possible. 
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THE    CAUSES   OF  INDUSTRIAL  UNREST  AND 

THE  REMEDY 

By  Frederick  P.  ViSB,'  Bobton,  Mass. 
Non-Member 

'T'HE  attitude  of  the  workmen  throughout  the  world  ia  such  that 

individually  and  as  a  whole  their  efficiency  and  productive 
power  are  much  less  than  before  the  war.  While  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  they  are  working  under  unfavorable  conditions,  that  is 
not  the  case  in  this  country.  Here  the  influence  of  the  labor  unions, 
not  only  in  the  "closed  shop,"  where  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
employer  they  largely  dominate  the  situation,  but  in  many  of  the 
so-called  "open  shops,"  in  which  are  labor-union  workmen  infliienced 
by  the  principles  of  the  labor  unions,  is  such  as  to  promote  inefficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 

I  believe  the  fundamental  difficulty  to  be  that  industry  has  not 
had  time  to  adjust  itself  to  the  extraordinary  new  conditions  that 
have  prevailed  during  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years.  Those  who 
were  in  control  of  the  industries  and  directed  their  progress  through 
these  years  of  development  and  upon  whom  was  the  duty  of  assuring 
satisfactory  employment  relations,  were  so  absorbed  in  the  task  of 
meeting  the  material  advances  in  the  arts  that  they  overlooked  the 
matter  of  properly  adjusting  employment  relations  to  new  conditions 

Through  extensive  growth,  personal  touch  between  employer 
and  employee  became  supplanted  by  oi^nization  which  failed  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions.  We  now  see  clearly  that  enough 
attention  was  not  given  to  the  conditions  under  which  men  worked, 
to  the  principles  upon  which  their  compensation  should  be  deter- 
mined, to  their  health  and  comfort  not  only  in  the  factory  but  at 
home. 

It  was  but  natural  that  labor  unions  should  succeed  in  bringing 
many  workmen  into  labor  organizations  which  seemed  to  them  to 

'  Cliaimian,  N&tional  iDdustrial  Conference  Board.  Presented  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  New  York,  December  1619,  of  Thb  Amebicak  Societv_of 
Mechanical  ExciNiCEBa.  For  complete  address,  see  Mechanical  Emoineer- 
iN  fl  for  January  1920. 
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promise  relief  from  what  they  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  working 
conditions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  labor  organizations  have  ac- 
complished much  good.  Among  other  things  they  have  focused 
the  attention  of  industrial  management  and  of  the  public  upon  those 
features  of  employment  relations  which  needed  study  and  revision. 

But  from  the  beginning  the  labor  unions  have  adopted  social 
and  ecoQomic  principles  that  were  unsound  and  methods  of  propa- 
ganda and  of  action  that  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  civilized 
society.  They  have  worked  for  the  suppression  of  production  upon 
the  false  theory  that  the  less  men  worked,  the  more  men  could 
be  employed. 

There  can  be. no  specific  general  cure,  no  panacea  for  the  evils 
that  exist,  either  by  way  of  legislation  or  of  reorganisation  of  our 
social  or  industrial  methods;  but  the  present  unfortunate  antago- 
nism between  employers  and  employees  and  the  existing  disturbance 
of  the  cordial  feeling  that  should  exist  between  them  can  be  elimi- 
nated and  right  conditions  restored  only  by  definite  personal  effort 
to  develop  and  maintain  in  the  industrial  establishments  of  the 
countiy,  suitable  employment  relations,  based  in  each  instance 
upon  fair,  cordial  and  sympathetic  cooperation  and  a  recognition 
of  what  is  right  and  proper  in  the  particular  establishment. 

No  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down.  Each  employer 
dould  study  his  own  problem  and  attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  view 
of  the  conditions  in  his  own  establishment,  exactly  as  he  works  out 
his  mechanical  and  technical  problems  in  harmony  with  the  require- 
ments of  his  own  work  and  with  only  general  reliance  upon  the 
experience  of  others. 

Management  can  never  be  asked  to  sacrifice  its  function  of 
judgment  and  direction.  The  workmen  would  be  the  very  first  to 
recc^ize  that  ultimate  control  must  be  with  the  employer.  Natur- 
ally, however,  they  cannot  be  satisfied  if  no  opportunity  is  giveD 
them  to  state  their  point  of  view  as  to  matters  which  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  them  in  their  life's  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  relations  as  should  exist  between  manage- 
ment and  workmen  are  only  possible  in  an  establishment  which  is  not 
tied  up  with  the  trade  unions.  There  alone  are  the  workmen  free 
from  outside  infiuence  which  may  be  and  often  is  used  to  stimulate 
ant^onism  and  to  breed  dissatisfaction  as  well  as  to  reduce  efficiency. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  member  of  this  Society  to  study  the 
question  of  industrial  relations  and  to  take  a  definite  position  as  to 
what  seems  to  be  the  single  important  issue  we  are  now  facing. 
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SYSTEMS  FOR  MUTUAL  CONTROL  OF 
INDUSTRY 

Br  WiLUAU  L.  Leirxsbon/  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Non-Member 

TT  is  difficult  for  us  to  change  our  conception  of  those  conditiona 
and  relations  as  we  have  learned  to  know  them  from  years  of 
experience,"  said  Dr.  Leiserson  in  introducing  his  discussion  of  shops 
committees,  works  comicils  and  the  co5perative  or  industrial  democ- 
racy plans  by  which  employers  propose  to  ^ve  their  employees 
some  voice  in  the  control  of  industry,  as  contrasted  with  trade- 
union  collective  bargaining  by  which  organized  wage  earners  attempt 
to  force  employers  into  a  £^tem  of  joint  control  of  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  world  war  and  the  shortage  of  labor 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  have  materially  changed  the  status 
of  the  employee,  and  that  however  much  the  employer  may  realize 
the  changed  industrial  conditions,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive 
of  his  employees  as  having  a  voice  in  any  action  that  may  affect 
them. 

"To  talk  about  mutual  or  democratic  control  of  industry  or  to 
establish  plans  for  cooperative  or  industrial  democracy  without  a 
clear  realization  of  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the  status 
of  the  wage  earner  can  lead  only  to  confusion  and  to  failure  of  the 
plans  for  mutual  control  of  industry,"  Dr.  Leiserson  asserted.  He 
compared  the  present  situation  with  that  in  Europe  when  an  indus- 
trial revolution  was  brought  about  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Plague 
resulting  from  very  much  the  same  industrial  ills  as  those  from  which 
we  now  suffer.  He  traced  the  history  of  the  labor  movement  in 
this  country  and  in  others  and  continued:  "In  a  democratic  country 
with  rising  standards  of  living  and  lat^  numbers  in  what  we  call 
the  middle  classes  there  is  no  great  danger  of  labor  completely 
dominating  the  situation  and  becoming  the  only  masters  of  industry. 

'  Ch&trman,  Labor  Adjuatmeot  Board.  Preaented  at  tbe  Annual  Meeting, 
New  York,  December  1919,  of  The  Auerican  Socibtt  of  Mechanical  En- 
aiNEERB.  For  more  complete  account  see  Mechahical  EKaiNEKBma  for 
January  1020. 
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But  just  because  we  are  a  democratic  country  with  rising  standards 
of  living,  and  because  our  wage  earners  are  now  approaching  the 
status  of  members  of  the  middle  class,  we  cannot  permit  employers 
alone  to  remain  masters  of  industry  as  they  have  been  in  the  past." 

He  then  divided  employees'  organisations  into  three  general 
groups.  The  first,  shop  committees  proper,  are  merely  advisory 
organizations  of  the  working  force  selected  either  by  the  management 
or  by  the  employees  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  foreman, 
with  safety  directors  or  personnel  and  service  managers  regarding 
various  problems  related  to  working  conditions  in  the  plants.  The 
second  group  may  be  called  "employers'  unions,"  and  in  this  group 
fall  all  those  plans  in  which  the  employer  either  definitely  or  by 
imphcation  recognizes  the  right  of  the  wage  earners  to  bargain  col- 
lectively. The  third  group  includes  the  ordinary  labor  unions  and 
involves  written  agreements  between  national  unions  of  the  employees 
and  individual  firms  or  associations  of  employers. 

"labor  management,"  he  said,  "means  control,  discipline,  an 
industrial  organization  held  together  by  rules,  orders  and  authority, 
reaching  down  from  an  executive  head  at  the  top.  Collective  bar- 
gaining implies  a  questioning  of  the  principle  that  an  individual 
employee  cannot  effectively  question  the  authority  of  the  manage- 
ment. It  says  there  must  be  no  rules  or  orders  affecting  the  hves  and 
welfare  of  the  wage  earners  without  the  consent  of  those  who  must 
obey  them.  It  joins  the  members  of  the  industrial  organization 
into  a  union  and  forms  a  democratic  legislative  body  for  the  purp(»e 
of  giving  to  those  who  have  to  obey  the  laws  a  voice  in  determining 
what  those  laws  should  be.  Labor  management  implies  power, 
authority  or  law  making  in  the  hands  of  the  employer.  Collective 
bargaining  means  democratic  representation  in  the  process  of  law 
making  and  democratic  control  of  the  exercise  of  that  industrial 
power  or  authority. 

"Here  we  have  the  age-long  problem  of  reconciling  authority 
with  democracy.  I^w,  order,  government  we  must  have  in  industry 
as  in  all  other  human  institutions,  but  the  day  of  autocratic  control 
is  gone,  at  least  in  all  western  civiUzations.  To  maintain  law,  order 
and  government  in  the  industries  of  these  western  countries  there 
must  also  be  democracy,  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Without 
such  consent,  without  such  democracy,  our  industrial  goveraors 
find  themselves  unable  to  control  their  organizations,  to  have  their 
laws,  rules,  regulations  and  orders  obeyed.  This  is  the  essence  of 
the  industrial  problem  today." 
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WHAT  MAY  WE  EXPECT  OF  PROFIT  SHARING 
IN  INDUSTRY? 

Ri  Rau>ii  F.  Heiuuan,'  Cbicago,  III. 
NoD-Member 

'T'HAT  the  subject  of  profit  sharing  is  not  one  which  ia  new  to  this 

country  but  dates  back  to  the  early  70'8,  when  there  was  a  very 
widespread  interest  in  the  whole  subject  of  profit  sharing,  was  pointed 
out  by  Dean  Heilman.  Many  experiments  were  introduced  at  that 
time  and  profit  sharing  was  heralded  as  a  panacea  for  induatrial 
problems.  Most  of  those  experiments  were  soon  abandoned  how- 
ever, and  profit  sharing  came  to  be  r^arded  as  a  subject  of  interest 
mainly  to  the  social  reformer  or  theorist  and  of  little  interest  to  the 
business  man.  In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  attention  paid  to  the  subject,  which  justifies  a  re- 
examination of  the  profit-sharing  plan  in  the  light  of  modern  business 
practice  and  methods. 

"Profit  sharing,"  said  Dean  Heilman,  "ia  an  agreement  between 
an  employer  and  his  employees  whereby  the  latter  participate  in 
some  way  in  the  profits  of  the  business,  either  of  the  business  as  a 
whole  or  of  some  unit  part  of  the  business." 

The  speaker  than  summed  up  the  reasons  for  introducing  profit 
sharing  and  the  advantages  its  introduction  will  bring  to  the  firm. 
First,  it  is  claimed  that  profit  sharing  will  increase  efficiency  and 
output.  "But  only  to  a  certain  extent  is  this  true,  and  only  under 
certain  circumstances  and  subject  to  special  limitations;  in  other 
words,  generally  speaking,  more  effective  results  are  obtained  from 
labor  if  compensation  is  on  the  basis  of  the  measurable  results  of 
each  individual  so  that  he  will  be  induced  to  put  forth  his  best  efFort." 

Secondly,  profit  sharing  may  be  introduced  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  promoting  permanency  and  stability  among  the  employed 

'  Dean,  School  of  Commerce,  Northweetem  University.  Presented  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  New  York,  December  1919,  of  Thb  Auerican  SociBir  of 
Mechanical  Enoineebs.  For  a  mora  complete  abetmct,  see  Mrchakical 
ENQimRBiNa,  for  January  1920. 
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stafF  and  as  a  consequence  reduce  the  labor  turnover.  Such  a  Bcheme 
contains  one  of  two  features,  either  there  is  a  preliminary  period 
which  the  employee  is  required  to  serve  before  he  can  participate 
in  the  profits,  or  profits  are  to  be  issued  only  at  stated  periods,  with 
a  proviso  that  employees  leaving  between  these  periods  surrender 
their  ri^t  to  participate  in  the  profits. 

"Again,  profit  sharing  is  sometimes  introduced  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  promote  industrial  peace.  Profit  sharing  has  possibilities 
in  this  direction,  but  they  have  been  exaggerated." 

The  most  important  purpose  for  which  profit  sharing  has  been 
introduced,  in  the  opinion  of  Dean  Heilraan,  is  to  promote  effective 
management  upon  the  part  of  man^erial  executives,  semi-executives, 
junior  executives,  and  salaried  employees  all  the  way  from  foremen 
ot  sub-foremen  up. 

Speaking  of  the  relations  of  the  effectiveness  of  profit  sharing 
to  the  rank  or  responsibility  of  the  participant,  he  said:  "In  the 
first  place,  the  higher  the  rank  the  greater  is  the  opportunity  which 
the  individual  has  to  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the 
profits.  In  the  second  place,  the  greater  the  responsibility  the  easier 
it  is  for  the  employee  to  see  the  relation  of  his  efforts  to  the  profits 
of  the  business.  In  the  third  place,  the  managerial  or  executive 
group  are  more  familiar  with  business  vicissitudes  and  uncertainties 
than  the  rank  and  file.  This  has  an  important  effect  during  a  lean 
year." 

In  the  opinion  of  Dean  Heilman,  profit  sharing  will  operate 
successfully  for  the  rank  and  file  of  wage  earners  only  when  appUed 
in  a  small  or  medium-sized  shop,  because  the  larger  the  group  of 
partici[>ants,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  educate  them  in  the  essentials 
of  profit  sharing,  and  the  larger  the  group,  the  less  effect  each  one 
can  exercise  on  profits. 

"Profit  sharing  is  not  a  social  panacea.  It  will  not  solve  the 
vexing  problems  which  arise  between  employer  and  employee. 
It  will  not  prove  a  substitute  for  good  management  on  the  part  of  a 
corporation,  nor  will  it  prove  a  substitute  for  the  wage  system. 
But  within  the  wage  system  it  has  a  place,  a  real  place.  In  my 
judgment,  we  are  destined  to  see  a  much  wider  and  a  much  wiser 
use  of  profit  sharing  than  in  the  past." 
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WAGE  PAYMENT 

By  a.  L.  Dk  LtBxnt,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

Thit  paper  calU  aliention  to  the  fact  that  the  main  term*  ti 
tteeen  eapUal  and  labor  art  HI  <iefi7u4  or  not  defined  at  oti.  The  fact  U  empha- 
■  tiud  Utat  there  u  at  present  no  equitabie  way  i^  determining  tmjK*,  and,  aa  a 
remit,  that  there  it  no  pouibilitt/  of  coUeciive  bargaininii.  Waga  at  the  preeent 
lime  are  paid  for  time  given,  whereat  thej/  ehould  be  paid  for  tcork  produced. 

Employers  aUme  cannot  correct  this  condition,  but  employer!  and  organtud 
labor  together,  assisted  by  qualified  engineers,  might  go  far  in  correcting  thit  unaotu- 
faetory  eonditUm  of  v>age  payment. 

TTNREST  among  the  laboring  claases  has  taken  on  such  propor- 
tioos  and  is  so  widespread  that  it  is  timely  to  discuss  the  va- 
rious items  which  enter  into  the  present  relations  between  employer 
and  employee,  even  if  no  prescription  for  a  cure  can  be  given  at  the 
present  time. 

2  It  ia  perhaps  a  httle  out  of  date  to  speak  of  differenoes  be- 
tween "employer"  and  "employee."  In  the  first  place,  these 
terms  are  gradually  being  looked  upon  as  the  equivalents  of  slave- 
holder and  slave,  though  there  was  a  time  when  such  was  not  the 
case.  Id  the  second  place,  it  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that  there 
ia  really  a  third  party,  the  general  public.  The  present  strife  has 
a  number  of  angles,  of  which  one  or  more  present  themselves  in  in- 
dividual cases.  Quite  often  an  honest  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile 
the  varying  viewpoints  of  employer  and  employee,  but  more  often 
it  is  purely  and  simply  a  question  of  war,  of  brute  force;  and  a 
peace  of  victory,  not  of  understanding. 

UISUNDEBSTANDINOe  IN  REOASD   TO  TERHB   EHFLOYBD 

3  Many  times  one  or  both  parties  in  the  conflict  try  to  be- 
fuddle the  third  party,  the  general  public,  by  statements  which  are 

>  Preaentod  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  tgiO,  of  Thi  Aubbican 
SocnTT  or  Mechanical  ENonmEBS. 
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misleading  or  which  are  couched  in  such  words  as  will  hide  that 
which  is  not  true. 

4  It  is  well  recognized  that  where  two  parties  have  a  differenoe 
of  opinion  the  first  step  should  be  to  Sod  some  common  groimd  from 
which  to  start,  and  that  then  the  second  step  should  be  to  define 
clearly  and  precisely  the  chief  terms  which  enter  into  the  contro- 
versy. It  is  never  difficult  to  find  the  common  ground  between 
employer  and  employee.  When  the  railroad  men  strike  or  threaten 
to  strike  for  higher  wages  or  shorter  hours  or  both,  and  when  the 
railroad  managements  refu»;  to  concede  these  demands,  it  may 
seem  to  the  casual  observer  that  there  is  no  common  ground;  and 
yet  this  common  ground  is  unmistakably  at  hand  and  is  wide  enoi^ 
for  all  to  stand  on.  The  common  ground  in  this  case  is  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  both  employer  and  employees  to  have  the  rtul- 
roads  running.  Without  this  the  employer  cannot  get  his  profit 
and  the  employee  cannot  get  his  wage;  and  as  this  common 
ground  is  a  matter  of  intense  interest  to  both  parties,  there  should 
be  no  trouble  in  starting  the  discussion  under  very  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

5  One  reason  why  such  discussions  so  often  fail  to  bring  the 
desired  results  and  why  they  are  often  not  started  at  all  is  that  there 
is  no  clear  understanding  of  some  of  the  most  commonly  used  terms 
in  these  controversies.  The  writer  wishes  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  these  terms,  and  to  some  of  the  misunderstandings  in  regard  to 
their  meaning. 

6  We  read  practically  every  day  about  war  between  "capital" 
and  "labor,"  about  the  demand  of  the  laboring  man  for  the  "right 
to  organize,"  and  of  his  right  to  insist  on  "collective  bargaining," 
and  yet  these  three  terms,  which  are  perhaps  used  in  every  con- 
troversy that  comes  up,  are  not  only  not  defined  but  they  are 
actually  misleading  in  themselves. 

WAR  BETWEEN  CAPITAL  AND   LABOB 

7  If  war  between  capital  and  hibor  means  anything  at  all,  it 
must  mean  war  between  capitalists  and  laboring  men.  Capital  is 
the  result  of  past  labor  used  progressively.  Without  capital,  civi- 
lization is  unthinkable.  Capital  is  the  tool  with  which  the  laboring 
man  works.  There  can  no  more  be  war  between  labor  and  capital 
than  between  the  laboring  man  and  his  tools.    It  may  be  said  that 

his  is  merely  a  fine  distinction  and  not  a  difference,  but  the  writer 
cannot  take  this  view.    Kecent  events  in  Russia  have  shown  that 
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there  are  a  lai^  number  of  people  who  actually  believe  and  act 
upon  the  idea  that  capital  must  be  destroyed  in  order  to  give  the 
laboring  man  his  own.  It  may  be  that  the  leaders  who  presented 
this  thought  did  not  have  capital  in  mind,  but  were  either  referring 
to  capitalists  or  to  the  present  system  of  control  of  capital.  But 
their  slipshod  way  of  expressing  themselves,  or  the  lack  of  existing 
definition,  causes  a  lai^  number  of  people  to  think  that  capital  it- 
self is  at  fault. 

8  In  late  ye&n  the  control  of  capital  has  been  more  and 
more  centralized,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  hands  of  fewer  individ- 
uals. And  though  it  is  well  recognised  that  this  condition  has  its 
advantages  in  many  ways,  yet  the  dangers  to  which  such  centr^- 
ized  control  may  well  lead  have  caused  it  to  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion and  enmity.  Capital  beii^  the  tool  with  which  labor  must 
work,  it  is  but  natural  that  labor  should  look  with  suspicion  on  an 
attempt  to  corner  the  tool  supply.  For  this  reason  we  may  natu- 
rally expect  that  labor  will  insist  upon  a  better  control  of  their  tools, 
capital.  They  cannot  have  war  with  capital,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  make  war  against  capitalists  in  general,  for  it  need 
not  be  pointed  out  that  many  capitalists  are  good  and  honorable 
men  who  do  not  deserve  the  enmity  of  any  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  well  be  conceded  that  labor  has  cause  to  dislike,  or 
even  hate,  the  present  system  of  control  of  capital. 

9  It  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  quite  recently  that 
there  are  really  three  parties,  not  considering  the  general  public, 
which  have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  this  controversy,  namely,  capital, 
labor,  and  man^ement.  It  seems  to  the  author  that  this  merely 
leads  to  compUcation  without  any  compensating  features.  Manage- 
ment and  hibor  are  both  labor,  but  of  different  kinds.  If  at  times 
they  clash  it  is  not  due  to  unavoidable  conditions  but  merely  to 
defects  in  one  or  the  other.  We  find  this  clash  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  whenever  an  apprentice  boy  works  under  the  in- 
structions of  a  full-fiedged  mechanic;  we  find  it  between  the  mason 
and  the  hod  carrier;  we  find  it  between  the  plumber  and  his  helper; 
it  does  not  touch  the  broad  question  but  is  only  one  of  the  phases 
of  one  of  the  details. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  DHGANIZE 

10  Another  term  which  should  be  quite  familiar  to  all  of  us 
by  this  time  is  the  "right  to  organize."  Whether  this  term  was 
purposely  created  by  ]a,hot  oi^ianiiations  as  a  slogan  which  ought  to 
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appeal  to  every  fsir-mmded  man,  or  whether  it  has  just  naturally 
slipped  in,  the  writer  does  not  know  nor  does  he  care.  What  he 
does  care  about  is  to  have  this  term  defined  in  such  a  way  that  no 
one  with  a  fair  amount  of  intelligence  can  mistake  it  for  something 
else. 

11  The  writer  does  not  believe  that  there  is  an  appreciable 
percentage  of  employers  who  would  deny  their  employees  the  right 
to  oi^anize;  for  instance,  for  a  baseball  team,  or  a  brass  band,  or 
sick  benefits,  or  cooperative  stores  or  a  Bible  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  nobody  would  blame  the  employers  for  denying  their  em- 
ployees the  right  to  orgimize  for  some  other  purpose;. such,  for  in- 
stance, as  burning  down  the  plant,  or  sabotage  in  the  shops,  or 
blowing  up  the  works  of  his  competitors  —  however  beneficial 
this  might  be  to  him  in  a  business  way,  or  for  many  other  purposes. 

12  It  follows,  then,  that  the  "right  to  organize"  must  be  fur- 
ther defined  or  at  least  limited  in  its  scope  before  we  can  judge  aa 
to  the  real  right  of  the  employee  to  organize.  If  the  purpose  for 
which  the  employee  wishes  to  organize  is  legal  and  proper,  the  third 
party,  the  general  public,  will  naturally  concede  this  right  and  quite 
as  naturally  inquire  as  to  whether  the  employer  has  really  denied 
this  right  to  bis  employee. 

13  Now,  what  are  actually  the  facta  in  most  cases  where 
this  right  to  ot^anlze  has  been  brought  to  the  foreground,  are  these: 
A  labor  organization  thinks  it  proper  that  the  employees  of  a  cer- 
tain establishment  should  be  gathered  into  its  union.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  perfectly  proper,  and  no  objection  could  be  taken  to  it. 
Tlie  ot^anization  succeeds  in  gathering  in  part  of  the  employees. 
The  employer,  fearing  that  this  activity  may  lead  to  a  strike,  at- 
tempts to  keep  the  other  employees  from  joining  the  union;  in 
other  words,  he  tries  to  oi^anize  them  with  him  instead  of  with  the 
union.  This  also  is  perfectly  proper.  To  make  the  claim  at  this 
point  that  the  employee  has  been  denied  the  right  to  organize  may 
be  good  poUtics  but  is  not  quite  correct.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in 
late  years  there  have  been  many  cases  where  the  employer  has 
denied  the  employee  the  right  to  join  the  union,  even  if  he  waa  not 
in  favor  of  it.  When  undesirable  conditions  or  relations  existed 
between  employer  and  employee,  or  perhaps  when  union  activities 
led  to  a  strike,  it  was  quite  customary  to  make  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  men  for  the  right  to  organize  —  yet  this  right  had  sel- 
dom been  denied;  but  put  in  this  way  the  general  public  would 
get  the  impression  that  all  kinds  of  organizations  of  the  employee 
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are  taboo.  What  is  really  meant  by  the  "right  to  organize  "  is  that 
the  employer  shall  give,  not  to  his  men,  but  to  some  labor  unum, 
the  right  to  come  into  his  shop  and  oi^anize  his  men  into  a  union; 
and  apart  from  the  question  as  to  whether  this  is  desirable  or  equi- 
table, it  is  certainly  di£Ferent  from  the  idea  which  the  expresaioii 
"the  right  to  oi^ganize"  conveys. 

COLLECrriVE    BABGAININQ 

14  Another  term  which  is  mialeading,  even  more  so  than 
thoee  mentioned  before,  is  "collective  bargaining."  So  far  ooU 
lective  bai^aining  has  been  collective,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  it 
has  not  been  "baigaining."  In  collective  bargaining  it  is  sufH 
posed  that  some  or  all  of  the  employees  have  delegated  the  right  to 
baigain  for  them  to  some  attorney  or  business  agent.  In  practi- 
cally all  cases  this  business  agent  is  their  union,  and  this  union, 
according  to  the  term  used,  is  supposed  to  bargain  with  the  em- 
ployer. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is  no  bargaining,  and, 
under  the  present  conditions,  there  can  be  no  bargaining.  There 
have  been  cases  where  the  men  were  entitled  to  all  they  asked  for, 
and  possibly  more;  there  have  been  cases  where  the  men  were  not 
entitled  to  as  much  as  they  asked  for,  but  the  method  of  baigaining 
has  never  been  employed,  and,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  couM  not 
have  been  employed,  to  settle  the  differences.  The  issue  has  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  strikes,  or  threats  of  strikes,  which  is  no 
more  a  method  of  baigaining  that  when  a  man  points  a  gun  at  his 
debtor  to  collect  a  bill.  The  fact  that  the  bill  may  be  due  to  him, 
and  even  overdue,  does  not  make  this  a  method  of  bai^ining. 

15  There  is  still  another  point  about  this  question  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  which  should  have  all  the  light  possible  thrown  on  it. 
Is  collective  bargaining,  bargaining  by  all  the  employees?  Is  it 
bargaining  for  a  group  or  part  of  a  group?  If  it  is  bargaining  by  a 
union,  acting  for  a  group,  should  the  representative,  the  union, 
show  credentials  before  bargaining  starts?  Such  a  course  of  action 
might  reveal  the  weakness  of  the  union  or  of  the  employer,  but  would 
it  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  third  party,  the  general  public? 

16  When  the  writer  stated  that  under  the  present  conditions 
baigaining  is  not  possible,  he  had  in  mind  the  essential  feature  of 
bargaining,  which  is  a  process  of  readjustment  of  the  value  of  the 
object  of  barter  in  the  minds  of  the  two  parties  concerned.  If  a 
house  is  offered  for  sale  and  a  price  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  asked 
and  an  offer  is  made  of  four  thousand  dollars,  then  it  cannot  be  said 
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that  any  bargaioiag  has  taken  place  so  far.  But  if  now  the  seller 
readjuste  his  ideas  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  house  or  the  desir- 
ability of  receiving  money;  or  if  the  buyer  readjusts  his  ideas  as  to 
the  value  of  the  house  or  his  ability  to  pay  money,  then  true  bar- 
gaining takes  place,  even  if,  in  the  end,  neither  of  the  two  gives  in. 
In  that  case  there  has  been  bargaining,  but  no  results  were  obtained. 
In  order,  then,  that  there  shall  be  true  bargaining,  there  must  be 
an  object  to  be  sold,  an  object  to  be  given  in  barter  therefor,  and  an 
attempt  of  buyer.and  seller  to  modify  each  other's  conception  as  to 
the  value  of  what  they  are  offering. 

17  Now,  in  offering  labor  and  demanding  money,  one  of  the 
principal  requirements  of  a  bargain  is  missing.  When  we  say  that 
the  price  of  e^s  is  seventy-five  cents,  we  mean,  per  doaen.  When 
we  say  that  the  price  of  land  is  two  hundred  dollars,  we  specify, 
per  acre.  But  when  we  say  that  the  price  of  labor  is  seventy-five 
cents,  we  do  not  know  what  this  means.  There  are  measures 
or  quantities  by  which  to  sell  e^a  or  real  estate.  If  a  house  la 
sold,  though  there  may  not  be  a  measure  of  the  value  of  the  house, 
there  is  at  least  a  chance  for  the  prospective  buyer  to  look  it  over 
and  make  his  own  estimate,  or  if  you  wish,  guess,  as  to  what  the 
house  is  worth.  But  when  it  comes  to  buying  labor  we  have  no 
measure  nor  can  we  estimate  its  value  by  personal  observation 
—  except  after  the  labor  is  done,  which  is  bag  after  the  so-called 
bargaining  took  place,  long  after  the  price  was  set.  It  is  true  that 
labor  is  sold  by  the  hour,  but  the  hour  is  a  measure  of  time,  not  of 
labor.  We  might  just  as  well  sell  egge  by  the  yard,  and  without 
even  specifying  whether  we  lay  them  lengthwise  or  crosswise. 

18  At  the  present  time  labor  is  not  sold  by  measure  but  a 
workman  sells  his  time.  This  ijwbility  to  strike  a  bargain  because 
the  valve  of  the  product  to  be  sold  w  entirely  unknown,  is,  in  the  writ- 
er's opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  diffictdties  to  be  overatme  before  there 
can  be  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  employer  and 
employee.  The  fact  that  labor  is  sold  by  the  hour  is  equally  unjust 
to  both  parties.  Sometimes  the  employer  suffers,  sometimes  the 
employee.  In  all  cases  it  is  a  source  of  curtailment  of  production, 
and  this  leads  at  once  to  a  discussion  of  wage  system. 

WHAT   WAGES  AKK   PAID    FOR 

19  "Wage"  is  defined  as  remuneration  for  work  done.  It  is 
also  defined  as  remuneration  for  time  given.  The  second  defini- 
tion seems  to  be  defective.    In  the  first  place,  when  money  is  paid 
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for  time  given  it  is  called  "salary."  Id  the  secoDd  place,  and  this 
objection  is  more  serious,  time  alone  is  not  bought  or  paid  for. 
There  are  many  occupations  in  which  the  employee  must  wait  un- 
tfl  something  turns  up  for  him  to  do,  and  then  he  is  supposed  to  do 
it.  Take  the  exam^de  of  the  stenographer,  the  watchman,  the 
bridge  tender,  the  crane  tender,  the  machinist's  helper.  Such 
peo[de  may  be  idle  for  a  long  time,  but  finally  there  comes  some 
occasion  when  they  have  to  do  work,  and  they  are  supposed  to  do 
it.  It  would  not  be  proper,  then,  to  say  that  they  are  paid  for 
their  time.  It  would  be  more  proper  to  say  that  they  are  paid  for 
the  labor  which  they  perform  within  a  specified  amount  of  time. 
Besides  time  and  labor  there  enters  into  such  cases  the  requirement 
of  physical  presence.  When  a  stenographer  is  supposed  to  give 
eight  boura*  time,  he  or  she  is  supposed  to  be  at  a  given  place  within 
that  time,  say,  at  the  office.  That  such  people  are  not  merely  paid 
for  their  time  is  emphasized  still  further  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  paid  more  when  they  move  further  away  from,  or  less  when 
they  move  closer  to,  their  place  of  employment. 

20  There  are  cases  where,  practically  speaking,  time  alone  is 
sold.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  a  stationary  watchman. 
Even  in  such  an  extreme  case  something  more  than  time  is  paid  for : 
the  man's  watchfulness  and  faithfulness.  In  otiier  cases  time  and 
labor  are  paid  for:  for  instance,  with  a  machinist's  helper,  or  a 
blacksmith's  helper.  In  still  other  cases  time  and  skill  are  paid 
for:  for  instance,  the  man  nmning  a  large  planer  or  boring  mill. 
The  writer  cannot  think  of  any  case  where  wages  or  salary  are  paid 
for  time  alone. 

31  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  labor  that  is  wanted,  or 
rather  the  results  of  labor,  and  not  time.  Now,  the  great  problem 
before  us  is  to  find  a  measure  for  this  labor,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
equitable  way  of  paying  for  it.  In  even  the  simplest  operations 
of  labor  there  are  so  many  factors  which  modify  the  result  that  it 
is  difficult  to  establish  a  unit  of  measurement.  D^^ging  for  foun- 
dations is  a  simple  operation,  and  it  should  be  possible  to  measure 
the  result  by  the  cubic  yard  if  no  disturbing  factors  had  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  The  amount  of  material  removed  per  man  per  hour 
depends  on  the  depth  of  the  foundation,  the  width  of  the  trench, 
the  kind  of  material  to  be  removed,  the  weather  of  the  day,  and 
even  of  the  previous  day,  et  cetera. 

22  In  some  of  the  more  complex  work  it  has  been  possible  to 
subdivide  the  operations  to  such  an  extent  as  to  set  a  fixed  time  for 
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a  given  operation.  Such  is  the  case  where  single  operations  are 
done  by  an  automatic  machine  to  which  the  operator  feeds  the 
material,  or  where  he  operates  a  simple  machine  and  perfonns  sim- 
ple operations  such  as  drilliag  with  a  sensitive  drill  press,  using  jigs, 
etc.  But  even  in  such  simple  operations  some  factors  enter  which 
will  cause  trouble  at  times  —  trouble  with  the  machine,  breakages, 
replacement  of  tools,  and  the  like,  are  such  disturbing  factors.  How- 
ever, in  such  work  the  disturbing  factors  are  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total,  and  can  be  estimated  close  enough  to  establish  a  fair 
value.  It  would  be  possible  to  extend  the  number  of  such  opera- 
tions very  largely,  but  it  would  require  the  active  cooperation  of 
labor  to  do  it  successfully. 

23  In  a  large  portion  of  work  there  is  a  combmation  of  time, 
physical  presence,  labor,  skill,  knowledge,  judgment,  and  probably 
other  factors  which  are  hard  to  define,  such  as  reUability,  steadi- 
ness, enthusiasm,  loyalty,  ambition,  and  whatnot.  To  make  up  a 
formula  which  would  embody  all  these  elements  and  from  which  a 
man's  value  could  be  calculated  is,  of  course,  impossible;  and  yet, 
unless  this  can  be  done  there  is  no  poasibihty  of  avoiding  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  employer  and  employee  as  to  the  value 
of  a  man's  labor.  The  writer  has  gone  into  this  matter  somewhat 
at  length,  because  to  realize  that  a  mathematical  solution  is  not 
possible  is  also  to  realize  that  a  compromise  system  fnu«f  be 
developed. 

SYSTEMS   OF  WAOE    PAYMENT 

24  There  are  various  systems  of  payment  in  existence  at 
the  present  day  —  there  are  straight  w^es,  piece-work  system, 
various  systems  of  bonus  pajment,  premium  payment,  and  com- 
binations of  these  systems. 

25  The  wage  system  considers  nothing  but  time  and  physical 
presence.  A  man  is  selected  for  a  certain  task  because  he  or  some 
one  else  claims  that  he  is  fit  for  that  task.  If  his  work  is  satisfac- 
tory he  is  retained;  if  not,  he  is  dismissed.  Both  employer  and 
employee  have  made  a  guess,  llie  employee  knows  exactly  what 
he  will  get,  and  guesses  at  what  he  will  have  to  deliver.  The  em- 
ployer knows  exactly  what  he  must  deUver,  and  guesses  at  what  he 
will  get.  He  has  no  means  to  bring  the  employee's  output  up  to 
his  conception  of  what  it  should  be,  unless  the  employee  falls  so  far 
behind  the  employer's  expectations  that  he  makes  a  new  guess  and 
fires  the  man. 
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26  With  the  piece-work  system  the  employer  knows  exactly 
what  he  will  get  for  his  money,  but  the  employee  makes  a  guess  as 
to  how  much  he  can  reasonably  do;  he  has  no  control  over  the 
conditions  which  will  enable  him  to  do,  or  prevent  him  from  doing, 
as  much  as  he  is  expected  to. 

27  There  are  various  kinds  of  bonus  systems.  The  employee 
may  earn  hia  regular  wages  and  get  a  bonus  at  stated  intervals  if  his 
work  exceeds  the  expectations  of  his  employer;  or  he  may  be  work- 
ing under  the  task-and-bonus  plan,  in  which  case  there  is  less  guess- 
ii^  and  more  of  an  attempt  at  a  definite  bargain.  If  the  employer 
is  in  earnest  with  such  a  system,  and  sees  to  It  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  employee  to  fulfill  his  task,  then  this  systetn  approaches  quite 
closely  to  true  bargaining. 

28  The  premium  system  is  an  attempt  at  gaining  the  interest 
of  the  employee  by  making  him  invent  improvements  in  the  method 
of  working  and  sharing  the  profits  with  him;  but  unless  the  time 
originally  set  was  carefully  studied,  and  unless  all  conditions  of 
machinery,  tools,  existing  knowledge  and  related  matters  remain 
unchanged,  this  system  i^so  will  lead  to  controversies  and  m- 
justices. 

29  To  sum  up,  the  pure  wage  system  is  no  bargaining  in  any 
sense  of  the  word;  the  piece-work  system  is  only  bai^ining  if  em- 
ployer and  employee  have  reached  an  agreement,  and  if  there  is 
some  mechanism  by  which  this  agreement  can  be  changed  as  soon 
as  conditions  change;  the  pure  bonus  system  is  nothing  else  but  a 
wage  system  with  a  kind  of  profit-sharing  plan ;  the  task-and-bonus 
system,  if  properly  worked  out  and  if  accompanied  by  complete 
instructions  to  the  employee,  is  a  perfect  bargain,  but  must  be  con- 
stantly revised  as  conditions  change.  However,  the  last  mentioned 
system  carries  with  it  the  necessary  mechanism  to  effect  these 
changes. 

30  It  will  be  seen  from  the  forgoing  that  wherever  bargaining 
is  possible  it  must  be  done,  not  oidy  by  each  employee  individually, 
but  by  each  man  separately  every  time  hia  work  is  changed;  in 
other  words,  each  new  operation  he  performs  should  lead  to  a  new 
bargain.  Unfortunately,  the  number  of  operations  which  can  be 
fully  analyzed  and  for  which  complete  instructions  can  be  given  is 
relatively  small.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  could  be  followed  in 
many,  many  cases  where  it  is  not  followed  at  the  pree^it.  But, 
looking  at  the  world's  work  in  its  entirety,  the  total  percentile  of 
the  work  which  can  be  treated  in  this  manner  is  smaJl. 
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CONTRACT  BASIS  ANTAGONIZED  BT  OBGANIZEa)  LABOR 

31  Whatever  attempt  has  been  made  up  to  date  to  place  labor 
on  a  contract  basis,  on  a  basis  of  bargaining,  has  been  done  entirely 
by  the  employer,  and  has  been  antagonized  by  oi^anieed  labor. 
And  yet  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  ultimate  soluticoi  of  labor 
trouble  must  be  based  on  some  method  of  bai^aining,  probably 
collective. 

32  Labor  unions  are  fighting  organizations.  The  underlying 
principle  of  their  conception  was  to  find  the  necessary  strength  in 
numbers.  The  unions  were  the  anny  with  which  the  laboring  man 
fought  the  employer.  There  was  no  other  means  of  accomplishing 
the  aims  of  the  laboring  man  except  to  fight,  and  fight  they  did; 
and  if  fightii^  has  given  them,  if  not  all,  at  leaat  a  lai^  portion  of 
what  they  desired,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  consider  war 
the  best  means  of  reaching  their  ends.  Being  a  war  organisation 
they  had  to  consider  the  employer  as  the  enemy,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence every  act  of  the  employer  was  to  them  an  act  of  the  enemy, 
something  intended  to  defeat  the  union  and  its  aims.  The  unions, 
so  far,  have  not  offered  any  constructive  suggestion,  and  this  cannot 
be  expected  from  a  fighting  organisation.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  the 
personal  interest  of  union  leaders  to  hold  to  this  system.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  there  have  been,  and  are,  many  unselfish 
union  leaders,  but  this  does  not  offset  the  general  tendency  of  the 
ajratem  to  perpetuate  itself  as  a  fighting  organization,  because  this 
has  in  its  turn  a  tendency  to  further  the  interests  of  the  officers. 

33  Another  reason  why  the  attempt  of  the  employer  to  put 
labor  on  a  contract  basis  has  not  been  well  received  by  the  labor 
imions,  Ues  in  the  historical  fact  that  on  account  of  occasional  scar- 
city of  work  it  became  one  of  the  principles  of  the  union  to  take 
measures  to  insure  that  whatever  work  was  available  should  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  union  men  in  employment.  The  three  chief 
means  used  to  accomplish  this  were:  first,  to  prevent  anybody  but 
union  men  from  working  at  the  trade;  second,  to  limit  the  number 
of  apprentices,  or  in  general,  newcomers  in  the  union;  third,  to 
hmit  the  output  per  man.  The  second  item  has  not  been  strictly 
adhered  to  because  it  was  found  that  by  limiting  the  number  of 
men  in  the  union  the  number  of  men  outside  the  union  was  increased, 
thus  decreasing  the  relative  fighting  strength  of  the  union.  The 
first  item  has  been  strictly  adhered  to,  but  has  often  been  denied 
by  the  union,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  pubUc  opinion. 
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The  third  item  is  still  generally  adhered  to,  but  is  mostly  camou- 
fl^ed.  Whether  the  uoioas  should  be  condemned  or  praised  for  the 
attitude  they  have  taken,  is  a  matter  of  staadpoint.  If  the 
true  status  of  the  union  is  that  of  a  fighting  organization,  then  no 
objection  can  be  taken  to  these  methods.  We  should  not  expect 
war  without  guns  or  accidents.  Whether  the  interests  of  the  world 
at  large  are  best  served  by  having  the  unions  act  as  fighting  organi- 
zations is  more  than  doubtful,  and  the  writer  for  one  believes  that 
it  is  time  for  the  unions  to  forget  some  of  the  past,  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  prepare  for  a  future  in  which  there  shall  be  peace,  progress . 
and  production. 

ROW  AIMS  OF  ORGANIZED    LABOR  CAN    BE   ATTAINED 

34  Taking  the  aims  of  organized  labor  to  be ;  — 

1  Proper  share  of  the  proceeds  of  labor 

2  Reasonable  working  conditions  and  working  hours 

3  Right  to  organize 

4  Collective  bar^ining, 

the  writer  believes  that  these  aims  could  all  be  accomplished  with- 
out strife  if  the  last  item,  collective  bargaining,  were  put  into  actual 
practice  instead  of  being  a  mere  catchword. 

35  If  employers  and  employees  together  would  put  as  the 
first  item  in  their  catechism  the  truth  that  the  world  must  produce 
more  in  order  to  have  more;  if  employer  and  employee  together 
would  try  to  find  an  equitable  way  of  estimating  the  value  of  work 
done;  if  both  would  subscribe  to  the  truth  that  no  permanent  gain 
can  be  made  by  wearing  out  a  man's  capacity  for  work  nor  by  al- 
lowing him  to  work  less  than  he  should  for  the  good  of  the  world  at 
large;  if  then  employers  and  employees  together  would  organize  a 
bureau  of  research  for  defining  the  conditions  under  which  various 
classes  of  work  should  take  place;  and  if  finally  an  attempt  were 
made  by  both  employers  and  employees  to  classify  men  according 
to  their  natural  or  acquired  ability,  there  would  be  very  httle  reason 
left  why  a  imion  should  be  a  fighting  organization. 

36  If  the  writer  were  the  owner  of  a  machine  shop  and  the 
business  agent  of  a  machinist's  union  should  come  to  him  and  say 
that  his  union  does  not  admit  members  who  are  not  bona-fide  ma- 
chinists, who  are  not  sober  and  industrious  men,  and  that  the  union 
would  see  to  it  that  the  men  would  treat  the  management  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  manner,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  want 
a  share  in  the  management  in  so  far  as  working  conditions,  wages. 
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working  hours,  et  cetera,  are  concerned)  and  that  it  would  not  per- 
mit anybody  except  members  of  that  union  to  work  in  that  shop, 
the  writer  would  probably  fall  around  that  business  agent's  neck 
and  hail  him  as  a  savior. 

BNGINEBRS  MOST  ASSIST  LABOR  W  ESTABLISHING   SATISFACTORY 
STANDARDS  OF  VALUE  FOR  WORK  DONE 

37  The  foregoing  may  look  like  a  picture  of  Dreamland.  The 
writer  realises  that  such  conditions  cannot  be  brought  about  at 
once,  nor  in  a  very  short  time,  but  he  believes  that  they  can  be 
brought  about  and  that  now  is  the  time  to  start  the  preliminary 
work.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  unions  have  acted  entirely 
through  their  business  agents,  who  sometimes  had,  and  more  often 
had  not,  a  clear  idea  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  trade  they 
represented.  Whatever  knowledge  they  might  have  had  was  not 
permitted  to  come  to  the  foreground.  One  does  not  make  allow- 
ances for  the  enemy's  good  points  during  war.  It  seems  to  the 
writer  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  unions  to  take  the  first  step 
aloi^  the  lines  of  considering  union  activities  as  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  legitimate  businees  cannot  shut  its  eyes  to  facts,  how- 
ever disagreeable  to  contemplate  they  may  be.  It  is  his  belief  that 
the  crux  of  the  solution  lies  in  the  establishment  of  a  proper  wage 
system,  and  that  in-order  to  establish  such  a  system  the  engineer 
must  come  to  the  assistance  of  labor  in  order  to  find  standards  of 
value  for  work  done.  Though  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  ever 
be  a  time  when  every  human  activity  can  be  scheduled  and  analysed, 
yet  by  far  the  greater  part  of  industrial  operations  can  be  treated  in 
this  way.  The  relatively  few  operations  which  cannot  be  classified 
and  treated  in  this  manner  would  be  such  a  small  part  of  the  total 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a  way  to  compromise  when  such  ex- 
ceptions occurred. 

38  In  estimating  the  value  of  operations  we  must  drop  to 
a  large  extent  the  idea  that  wage  is  the  compensation  for  time.  It 
should  be  made  a  compensation  for  product  deUvered.  The  value 
of  the  product  changes  constantly.  Changes  may  be  due  to  the 
desirabiUty  of  the  product,  or  to  the  means  employed  to  produce 
the  product,  or  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  or  to  other  causes. 
In  other  words,  the  relations  existing  between  various  products  are 
ever  changing;  consequently,  whatever  estimate  is  placed  on  the 
value  of  the  product  of  labor  should  be  changed  from  time  to  time. 
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SO  as  never  to  have  too  large  a  differeDce  between  the  actual  and 
the  estimated  value. 

THE   ESTABLISHMENT   OF  STANDARDS  A   OIQANTIC  TASE 

39  It  hardly  need  be  pointed  out  that  to  set  such  standards 
of  value  of  work  must  necessarily  be  a  gigantic  task.  In  addition 
to  the  many  technical  difficulties  in  estimating  values  of  products, 
there  are  other  elements  which  must  not  be  forgotten.  There  are 
many  cases  where  operations  are  required  which  call  for  extreme 
skill,  possessed  by  only  a  few,  a  skill  which  can  never  be  found  in 
the  mass  of  the  people.  As  a  rule,  people  possessing  such  skill 
love  to  employ  their  gifts,  they  love  their  work  and  are  willing  to 
produce  for  less  than  their  product  is  worth.  Such  skill  should  be 
estimated  at  its  proper  value,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the 
workman,  but  also  because  he  may  finally  lose  his  enthusiasm  and 
industry  at  large  would  suffer. 

40  There  are  operations  where  steady  nerves  are  essential, 
some  where  physical  courage  is  required,  others  which  cannot  be 
successfully  carried  out  without  many  years  of  experience,  et  cetera. 
Such  points  should  all  be  considered.  The  value  of  driving  a  rivet 
in  some  dangerous  place  of  a  new  skyscraper  is  higher  than  that  of 
driving  a  rivet  in  a  boiler  shop.  The  abiUty  to  judge  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  piece  of  steel  by  its  color  is  only  obtained  by  many  years 
of  experience.  This  ability  could  not  be  called  skill,  though  it  is 
closely  related  to  it. 

41  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  what  constitutes 
a  proper  mininmni  and  a  proper  maximum  wage.  In  repetition 
operations  it  is  sometimes  possible  for  the  operator  to  produce  large 
amounts  of  work  but  only  at  the  expense  of  extreme  weariness,  and 
in  the  long  run  such  a  man  is  not  employed  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  world  at  large.  Recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the  pre- 
scription of  rest  periods.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  cases 
where  H  is  expedient  to  employ  men  not  skilled  in  the  operation 
they  are  supposed  to  do.  This  may  happen  because  skilled  men 
are  not  available  at  a  given  time  or  place,  or  because  special  con- 
ditions call  for  an  unusual  amount  of  this  class  of  work.  Though 
the  value  of  the  product  of  such  men  might  be  low,  they  should  re- 
ceive not  less  than  a  Tninimnm  wage.  This  minimum  wage,  how- 
ever, is  in  itself  difficult  to  determine.  A  satisfactory  minimiun 
wage  for  an  unmarried  young  man  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  for  a 
married  man  with  a  large  family. 
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RESULTS  TO  BE  EXPECTED  FBOU  A  SCIENTIFIC  WAOE  ST3TEH 

42  It  is  really  superfiuous  to  point  out  the  many  disturbing 
factors  acting  against  the  establishment  of  wages  in  proportion  to 
product.  What  the  writer  wishes  to  emphasize  is  his  belief  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  that  have  been  mentioned  and 
the  great  many  other  difficulties  not  mentioned  at  all,  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  classify  a  large  portion  of  the  work  of  the  world 
in  such  a  maimer  that  wages  can  be  set  to  such  a  degree  of  scientific 
accuracy  that  the  variations  caused  by  the  disturbing  facts  will 
not  be  so  large  but  that  they  will  lend  themselves  to  compromise. 
It  is  further  his  belief  that  such  a  classification  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  the  employers  alone,  nor  by  the  laboring  men  alone, 
but  that  there  should  be  an  attempt  at  a  concerted  effort  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  bring  about  such  a  classification.  He 
believes  further  that  when  these  two  classes  are  working  together 
for  a  constructive  purpose  they  will  find  so  many  things  in  com- 
mon that  they  will  be  more  apt  to  forget  their  differences.  Finally, 
he  wishes  to  state  once  more  this  belief :  That  the  real  cause  of  the 
present-day  unrest  fies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  unit  of  measure- 
ment which  both  employers  and  employees  can  use;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  fact  that  our  present  w£^  system  is  not  based  on  knowl- 
edge and  justice,  but  only  on  guesswork  and  on  the  fear  that  the 
one  may  "do"  the  other. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  AVIATION 

Bt  Col.  E.  A.  Dxei>s,  Dattok,  O. 
Member  of  the  Society 

''pHE  war  itself  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  aviation,"  said 

Colonel  Deeds,  "and  when  we  get  far  enough  removed  from  it 
BO  that  the  public  will  be  able  to  discern  between  the  patriotism  and 
perfonnance  on  one  side,  and  propaganda  and  pohtics  on  the  other 
side  there  will  be  found  a  real  record  of  achievement,  more  potent 
and  more  inspiring,  probably,  than  anything  the  future  can  give  us, 
at  least  for  some  time  to  come." 

He  spoke  then  of  the  work  of  developing  an  organization  which 
was  to  produce  such  a  tremendous  number  of  planes,  balloons, 
engines  and  accessories  as  were  produced  during  the  war,  and  of 
providing  the  necessary  supplies  which  the  aircraft  pn^ram  involved. 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  work  of  the  enlisted  personnel, 
he  gave  the  record  of  the  achievements  of  the  boys  themselves,  both 
in  the  training  camps  of  this  country  and  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

Looking  to  the  future  the  speaker  predicted  that  the  line  of 
development  will  take  many  forms,  mentioning  the  armament, 
both  offensive  and  defensive,  of  planes,  the  abiUty  to  reach  great 
altitudes,  higher  speeds,  the  use  of  the  aerial  torpedo,  wireless  con- 
trol, and  the  effects  which  all  of  these  developments  will  have  on 
military  tactics. 

Speaking  of  commercial  aviation  Colonel  Deeds  said  that  the 
risks  were  too  great  and  expenses  too  high  at  present.  Govern- 
ment aid  must  be  injected  if  aviation  is  to  be  a  commercial  success. 
He  also  pointed  out  the  need  for  landing  fields,  beacon  lights  or 
wireless  warnings,  instruments  for  aiding  nav^^tion,  aerial  maps 
and  the  investigation  of  meteorological  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Colonel  Deeds  believes  in  the  future  of  the  hghter  than  air 

Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1919, 
of  The  Auericaw  BocunT  op  Mt:chanical  Enoihegbb.  A  more  complete 
report  of  the  address  will  be  found  in  Mechanicai,  ENoiNZEiiiNa  for  January 
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machine  for  commercial  purposea  now  that  helium  can  be  produced 
cheaply,  the  smaller  air-planea  being  used  for  greater  speeds  and 
lifter  loads. 

Airplane  development  will  come  as  that  of  the  automobile 
came,  first  as  a  pleasure  proposition  and  later  as  a  utility  proposition. 
Aviation  as  an  industry  deserves  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
conservative  men  of  the  country. 

Following  Colonel  Deeds,  Col.  Thurman  H.  Bane,  Chief  of 
Engineering,  Division  of  Air  Service,  and  commanding  officer  of 
McCook  Field,  displayed  a  series  of  lantern  slides  and  moving- 
picture  films  of  McCook  Field  and  the  work  accomplished  there. 
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A  NEW  TYPE  OF  HYDKAULIC-TURBINE 
RUNNER 

Bt  Forbxbt  NAflLSB,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Member  of  the  Society 

Thig  paper  it  in  Ihe  nature  of  a  pnliminary  announctmenl  detcribirti;  the 
deveUypment  oj  a  new  type  of  waler-wheel  runner  which  on  aecouni  of  iia  greaUr 
speed  aiid  lower  cost  is  expeeUd  to  targdy  supplant  the  wtU-kmrmn  mixed-flovi 
reaction  {Francis)  tj/pei  of  runner*  vnder  loio-ktad  conditions.  The  radical  nature 
oJ  suck  a  departure  from  accepted  praetiee  man  be  realized  uiAen  it  ii  considered 
that,  except  for  the  earliest  stages  <ff  water-ieheel  development  eAout  Che  middle  of 
the  last  cerUvry,  the  mixed-flow  reaction  runner  has  been  accepted  as  beinjr  vilhout 
an  egtial  for  loto-htad  work.  This  paper  has  accordingly  been  prepartd  with  the 
idea  of  thawing  briefly  what  the  general  trend  of  design  ha«  been  from  Ike  date  of  ihe 
first  turbines,  whi^h  were  buHt  in  about  1830,  until  the  devetopment  and  perfection  of 
the  mixed'fUrw  runner,  dating  perhapt  from  1S60  to  the  pre»ent  time,  and  to  point 
out  and  diacuis  the  radical  nature  of  the  departure  from  this  latter  practice  in  the 
design  of  the  new  type. 

In  order  to  provide  a  simple  criterion  of  progress,  but  particularly  to  afford  a 
more  ready  meatu  of  cottlraating  previoue  practice  with  Ike  development  daeribed, 
thefirstpartof  the  paper  is  devoted  loan  explartation  of  the  term  "eharacterislic  ipeed" 
and  its  applieations.  This  explanation,  while  in  the  nature  of  a  repetition  of  much 
more  exten»it/e  articles  previously  written,  is  thought  la  be  desirable  by  reason  of  its 
peculiar  adaptability  to  water-wked  analysis,  and  because  it  is  not  in  as  common 
use  among  engineere  in  gtneral  as  it  might  be. 

A  bri^  history  of  water-whed  development  is  likewise  gititn,  based  on  a  con- 
sideration of  characteristic  speeds  attained  by  tueeessive  types  and  during  different 
periods  of  development.  This  history  is  brought  up  to  dtUe  and  indudes  the  origin 
and  devdopmenl  of  ihe  new  type  of  runrter.  Briefly  this  kistory  indicate*  that  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years  eharacterislic  speeds  were  gradually  increased  from  20  to 
100,  whereat  Ihe  new  form  of  runner  with  its  greater  limplieity  and  flex&>Uity  reaches 
characleriitic  speedt  averaging  150,  which  thus  permitt  it  to  attain  tpeeds  over  50 
per  cent  greater  than  potsible  with  preceding  typei. 

Finally  a  hri^  ttatement  of  the  advantages  and  field  of  application  of  the  new 
type  is  given,  showing  tiuU  by  its  use  ii  is  potsible  to  build  aatisfaciory  machinery  for 
heads  down  to  one-half  diose  previwialy  found  to  be  the  limit,  and  for  preeent  head 
limits  to  go  to  over  double  the  capacity  of  units  previoudy  used. 

Presented  at  the  Aimud  Meeting,  December  1919,  of  Thk  Aurican 
SociETT  OF  Mecoanical  Enoinebbs. 
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''pHE  history  of  water-wheel  development  as  known  today  is  prac- 
tically covered  by  the  developments  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  This  means  that  it  has  gone  hand  la  band  with  electrical 
development,  which  alone  has  made  possible  the  utilisation  of  large 
capacity  units  and  high  speeds.  In  the  matter  of  speed,  electrical- 
generator  development  has  permitted  of  higher  limits  of  r.p.m. 
than  water-wheel  designers  have  been  able  to  reach  under  low-  or 
medium-head  and  lai^e-capacity  conditions.  On  this  account  and 
because  the  limit  of  efficiency  has  long  been  so  nearly  reached,  the  ' 
greatest  endeavors  of  runner  designers  have  been  directed  toward 
increasing  speed,  and,  as  has  been  the  case  more  or  less  with  all  lines 
of  design,  loyalty  to  precedent  has  largely  interfered  with  any  radi- 
cal departures  that  might  make  for  most  rapid  progress.  There 
has  been  no  radical  improvement  in  efficiency  in  the  entire  history  of 
modem  hydraulic  practice.  On  the  other  hand  increases  in  speed 
characteristics  may  serve  almost  as  a  criterion  of  progress,  and  that 
such  is  the  case  will  be  seen  by  even  a  most  superficial  examination 
of  Fig.  1. 


CHARACTERISTIC   SPEED 

2  In  order  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  the  subject-matter 
of  this  paper  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  cover  the  history  of  water- 
wheel  development,  and  with  such  a  history  available  it  only  re- 
mains to  determine  upon  some  common  basis  of  comparison  to 
permit  of  contrasting  the  new  work  with  prior  development  and 
point  out  the  possibilities  it  presents.  Nature  was  especially  in- 
considerate in  not  standardizing  water  falls,  and  as  a  result  water- 
wheel  designers  have  to  meet  a  much  larger  variety  of  conditions 
than  do  the  builders  of  any  other  form  of  prime  mover.  Com- 
parisons are  therefore  difficult.  In  practice,  water-wheel  ninners 
vary  in  dimensions,  horsepower,  speed,  and  the  head  under  which 
they  operate. 

3  To  permit  of  comparison  between  any  two  runners,  or  be- 
tween the  runners  of  any  two  periods  of  time,  some  common  ground 
is  necessary,  some  characteristic  that  can  be  expressed  preferably 
in  a  single  figure.  Such  a  figure  is  available  in  what  will  be  here- 
after designated  as  characteristic  speed.  Because  of  its  pecuhar 
value  in  water-power  work,  though  at  the  risk  of  repetition  of  more 
extensive  articles  already  written,  the  original  meaning  and  use  of 
this  term  will  be  outlined  briefly  and  explained  by  example. 
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4  To  compare  two  water-wheel  runners  operating  under 
different  heads,  developing  different  horsepowers  and  running  at 
different  speeds,  the  first  step  would  logically  be  to  compute  their 
power  and  speed  performance  under  the  same  head.  To  do  so, 
however,  would  leave  varying  horsepower,  speed,  and  diameter, 
and  so  the  second  step  would  be  one  of  the  following: 

A   Recompute  and   compare  their  powers  on  the' basis  of 
their  being  so  changed  in  dimensions  as  to  have  the  same 
speed 
B  Recompute  and  compare  their  speeds  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  power. 
Either  method  would  give  a  positive  indication  of  character  ex- 
pressed by  a  single  figure. 

5  Basis  A  would  give  a  characteristic  power  which  serves  to 
give  the  desired  absolute  basis  of  comparison,  though  on  an  exag- 
gerated scale.  This  basis  is  used  by  Professor  Zowski  in  Engineer- 
ing Record  of  December  26,  1914,  and  as  that  article  presents  the 
most  recently  published  data  on  high-speed  runner  development, 
diagrammatic  comparisons  given  hereafter  will  be  made  on  the  same 
basis,  using  the  same  scales. 

6  In  general  practice  the  speed  comparison  (B)  is  made,  and 
to  make  universal  comparison  possible  the  common  bead  basis  is 
taken  as  1  ft.  and  the  common  power  basis  as  1  hp.  Professor 
Zowski  used  a  common  speed  of  50  r.p.m.  in  place  of  unity  as  that 
value  is  about  the  average  unit  speed  of  runners  built  for  the  Hol- 
yoke  test  and  hence  incurs  the  least  recomputation  or  readjust- 
ment of  mental  conception  as  to  size.  The  speed  in  r.p.m.  result- 
ing from  such  recomputation  is  the  characteristic  speed  and  is  the 
characteristic  which  is  used  generally  in  hydraulic-turbine  practice, 
going  under  the  above  name  in  Marks'  Mechanical  Engineer's 
Handbook.  The  name  "Specific  Speed"  as  used  by  Dougherty, 
Taylor  and  others,  is  of  European  origin.  "Type  Characteristic" 
was  the  name  given  by  Zowski.  Often,  however,  merely  "Runner 
Characteristic"  is  used.  This  characteristic  may  be  defined  as 
follows : 

The  characteristic  speed  of  a  runner  is  the  speed  in  r.p.m. 
which  a  model  of  that  runner  would  have  if  operated  under  a 
head  of  1  ft.,  this  model  to  be  reduced  proportionally  in  all 
dimensions  from  the  or^nal  until  it  will  develop  1  horse- 
power under  1  ft.  head. 

7  Expressed  by  symbols,  the  foregoing  statements,  together 
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with  the  hydraulic  laws  governing  the  variation  of  power  and  speed 
of  runners,  are  as  follows: 

a  Under  varying  head  s  water-wheel  runner  maintains  the 
same  characteristics  of  efficiency  if  the  speed  varies  as 
the  square  root  of  the  bead;    i.e.,  as  the. water  veloci- 
ties, which  vary  as  \/2gH 
b  Under  such  conditions  the  power  varies  as  the  three-halves 
power  of  the  head  (neglecting  the  fine  points  of  friction, 
etc.) 
c  The  power  of  a  runner  under  a  given  head  varies  as  the 
square  of  its  dimensions  and  its  speed  varies  inversely 
as  the  dimensions. 
These  relations  are  fundamental  and  check  out  absolutely  in  prac- 
tice and  are  the  basis  of  the  following: 

Let  HP  =  brake  horsepower  of  a  runner 
N  =  revolutions  per  minute  (r.p.m.) 
H  =  head  in  feet 
IlPi  =  brake  horsepower  of  a  runner  under  1  ft.  head, 
designated  unit  horsepower 
JVi  =  r.p.m.  or  speed  of  a  runner  under  1  ft.  head,  desig- 
nated unit  speed 
d  -  runner  diameter  in  inches 
Ne  =  characteristic  speed. 
d  To  permit  of  the  basis  of  comparison  outlined  above  we 
reduce  power  and  speed  to  1  ft.  as  follows: 

HP,=^^ 
HVH 

since  the  power  of  any  runner  varies  both  as  the  pres- 
sure with  which  the  water  is  presented  to  it  and  as  the 
quantity  or  velocity  of  the  water,  which  depends  on 
VH. 

since  any  part  of  a  nmner  should  move  at  a  speed  which 
bears  a  constant  relation  to   the  velocity  of  the  water 
or  VH. 
Since  at  constant  head  the  power  varies  as  the  square  of  dimen- 
sions and  speed  varies  inversely  as  dimensions. 
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f  HP  varies  as  d*.  which  varies  as  tt;,  and 

a  N  vanes  as  - 

VHP 

To  reduce  the  capacity  of  a  runner  to  unity  so  as  to  permit  of  direct 
comparison  of  speed,  we  multiply  its  power  of  HPi  by  1/HPi,  which 
means  that  its  dimensions  are  multiplied  and  its  speed  is  divided 
by  1/i/HPi  fThs  diameter  so  obtained  might  be  designated  its 
characteristic  diameter,  dc),  whence 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  horsepower  figure  used  is  for 

TABLE  1     COMPARISON  OF  OLD-  AND  MODERN-TYPE  HYDRAULIC  TURBINES 


OldTyp™ 

Modem  Type. 

It-m 

Ovanbot 
Wheel 

(TrtmontJ 
Turbine 

Nxler 

Umml  Mind-Flow 
orFraod. 

Impuhw 

(Pellon) 

Hilh  Speed 
LooHeul 

Medium 
Speed 

Low  Speed 
Dbl.  Run 

Twin 

H«dmf«l  a 

M 
148  00' 

180 
180 

40 

14.16 

21,50 

20.30 

500 

72 

63.60 
23.30 

ias.oo 

40.000 
40,000 

130 

10.61 
34.70 

40.00 

20.000 
10.000 

72 

18.00 
64  60 

20  00 

2000 

Horeepowor,  ItiUI   

8p^.T.p.m..N 

Runner  diun..  in.,  d , 

Unit  hocMpower,  «Pi 

Unit  nwed.  r.pm.  JV, 

Chu«nt(riBUo  Bpecd,  r.p.m.. 

20.000 

10.000 

375 

96 

8.3B 

2W.00 

'  PbyncftUy  an  impoaubility  undu  1  It.  brad  M  tbe  dUmetet  o[  an  ovenbot  vbeel  ia  fiird 
by  the  bemd  uid  not  by  power  or  speed.  Similarly  the  dc  of  column  B.  while  not  so  poaitively  a 
phydeal  impoegthility,  it  practically  M. 

'  To  obtain  the  oorreapondinc  figure  or  ^aracteriatic  apc«d  in  the  m«tria  vyalAm  multiply 
by  4.46.  which  allawi  for  the-elicbt  difference  in  metric  horaepower  and  for  bead  upreeaed  in 
metw*  rather  Ibsn  in  feet. 

one  runner;  i,e,,  for  a  twin  turbine  divide  total  turbine  horsepower 
by  2  and  for  a  quadruplex  by  4. 

S  As  an  illustration  of  the  universal  apphcation  of  the  basis 
of  comparison,  Table  I  is  given,  which  contains  examples  from  actual 
installations;  even  figures,  however,  being  used  throughout. 
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9  The  final  figure  in  each  column  ia  a  direct  indication  of  the 
character  of  the  runner  and  comparison  of  these  figures  shows  the 
relative  speeds  of  the  various  types  under  any  given  condition  of 
head  and  power.  The  universal  application  of  this  characteristic 
speed  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  by  its  means  the  performance  of 
any  extremes  of  type  may  be  compared.  For  example,  an  overshot 
wheel  is  shown  to  have  about  one-tenth  the  speed  of  the  Foumeyron 
wheel,  which  was  one  of  the  types  that  superseded  it.  Similarly, 
modem  wheels  may  attain  from  three  to  eight  times  the  speed  of 
the  Foumeyron,  and  for  that  reason  they  have  in  tum  displaced  it. 

10  TTie  last  three  columns  of  Table  1  are  indicative  of  the 
field  which  exists  for  medium-  or  low-speed  runners.  They  cover 
head  conditions  where  mechanical  features  of  strength,  or  hydraulic 
conditions  governing  wear,  limit  the  desirability  of  attaining  high 
speed.  For  example,  for  the  conditions  of  column  4,  higher  speed 
is  readily  obtainable  from  the  runner  end  and  is  very  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  generator  design.  The  medium-speed  type  of 
runner  is  used  from  considerations  of  Ufe  and  strength  of  the  runner, 
both  of  which  would  be  decreased  at  higher  speed  according  to  the 
present  state  of  the  art.  Similarly,  the  conditions  of  columns  5 
and  6  are  best  met  by  low-speed  types,  the  limiting  feature  being 
generator  speed,  although,  runner  design  would  readily  permit 
higher  limits.  Hereafter  in  this  paper  comments  on  application 
wiU  be  confined  to  the  high-speed,  low-head  type  of  runner,  pri- 
marily applicable  to  heads  under  100  ft. 

HISTOKICAL 

11  Historically,  the  progress  in  hydraulic-turbine  building 
may  be  excellently  illustrated  by  noting  the  increases  in  character- 
istic speed  that  have  been  effected.  The  earliest  types  of  water 
wheels  were  the  current  wheels  of  the  flat  paddle  type,  used  for  ir- 
rigation, of  which  there  are  records  antedating  the  Christian  em.' 
These  developed  into  the  various  forms  of  overshot,  undershot  and 
breast  wheels  prevalent  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century, 
very  infrequently  reaching  a  capacity  of  100  hp.  Their  character- 
istic speed  varied  up  to  a  maximum  of  possibly  3,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  application  to  such  small  heads,  their  r.p.ra,  was 
very  low,  averaging  probably  under  20. 

12  Lack   of  necessity  for  capacities   beyond   what   could   be 
'  Roman  and  CbincBe  particularly. 
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absorbed  by  a  millstone  or  saw  (see  Fig.  6)  and  crudenees  in  power- 
transmitting  machinery  held  capacities  and  speeds  down  to  low 
limits.  These  limits  began  to  be  raised  about  1825  and  the  turbine 
types  of  water  wheel  soon  displaced  their  cumbersome  predecessors. 
From  about  1825  to  1840  two  Frenchmen,  Foumeyron  and  Jonval, 
developed  two  general  types  which  were  the  forerunners  of  the  tur- 
bine as  it  is  known  today.  These  are  respectively  the  radial  (out- 
ward)-flow  and  axial-flow  types  and  are  still  known  by  the  names  of 
their  originators,  both  of  whom,  according  to  records,  had  excep- 
tional knowledge  of  hydraulics.  These  types  of  wheels  were  de- 
veloped both  in  Europe  and  America  with  efficiencies  exceeding  80 
per  cent,  but  demands  for  speed  and  capacity  were  such  as  to  limit 
specific  speeds  to  between  20  and  40  and  capacities  to  considerably 
under  1000  hp. 

13  The  next  radical  step  is  foimd  in  our  present  form  of  mixed- 
flow  turbine,  which  resulted  from  successively  increasing  the  capac- 
ity of  the  radial-inward-llow  type  of  turbine  until  the  buckets  or 
vanes  received  the  water  radially  and  discharged  it  axially.  This 
is  the  type  of  runner  used  for  low-head  work  up  to  the  present  time, 
it  being  designated  originally  under  various  trade  names  such  as 
Hercules,  Sampson,  Success,  New  American,  and  by  the  names  of 
various  designers.  More  generally  it  has  been  known  as  the  reac- 
tion or  Francis  type,  though  strictly  the  latter  name  may  not  be 
apphed  to  the  mixed-flow  runner  as  appropriately  as  to  the  pure 
radial-inward-flow  type  which  Francis  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection  around  1870. 

14  The  mixed-flow  runner  which  has  been  used  in  developing 
probably  well  over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  water  power  produced  in 
the  world  from  medium  to  low  heads  has  had  most  of  its  develop- 
ment and  reached  its  highest  state  of  perfection  in  America.  This 
statement  is  baaed  on  the  fact  that  record  performances  in  size, 
efficiency,  capacity  and  head  of  hydraulic  turbines  have  been  made 
and  held  in  America  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  period  cov- 
ering modem  turbine  development.  That  this  is  probably  little 
reahzed  even  by  our  own  engineers  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
following  unqualified  statement  of  an  editorial  writer  in  one  of  our 
foremost  technical  periodicals : 

While  the  beet  skill  and  data  io  this  line  are  found  in  European  practice, 
it  la  DO  small  triumph  for  AmericaD  engineers  that  have  so  applied  experimental 
knowledge  as  to  obtain  in  workug  units  the  highest  efficiencies  to  date  for 
turbines  of  this  character." 
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The  unconscious  humor  in  this  statement  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
article  was  descriptive  of  the  Keolcuk  plant,  there  being  nothing  in 
European  practice  which  even  remotely  compares  with  it. 

15  Fig.  1  has  been  prepared  to  illustrate  graphically  the  his- 
tory of  hydraulic-turbine  development  as  outlined  above.  These 
curves  embody  the  most  authentic  data  available  and,  while  there 
may  be  particular  points  not  entered  or  not  enveloped  by  the  lines 


I 


mw     B70     ffleo      B»     iMo      iw      era 

Year 

!  Development  of  tub 

shown,  their  form  would  be  affected  to  a  negligible  extent  by  their 
inclusion.  Curve  B  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  practical  limits 
of  efficiency  have  been  reached.  That  most  rapid  progress  has 
dated  from  the  nineties  is  very  strikingly  brought  out  by  curve  A 
of  characteristic  speed  and  curve  C  of  turbine  capacity.  Both  of 
these  criteria  of  improvement  go  hand  in  hand  with  electrical  devel- 
opment. Curve  A  further  indicates  that  characteristic  speed  was 
advancing  by  only  moderate  amounts,  although  its  improvement 
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had  been  steady  for  a  considerable  period.  It  is  this  curve  which 
points  out  the  radical  nature  of  the  increases  effected  by  the  new 
type  of  runner  forming  the  subject-matter  of  this  article,  its 
characteristic  speed  exceeding  previous  records  by  over  50  per  cent 
at  the  outset.  The  increases  made  by  Zowski  in  1911  and  in  1914 
when  characteristic  speeds  of  approximately  90  and  102,  respec- 
tively, were  attained,  were  the  subject  of  the  most  widespread  com- 
ment among  engineers  and  were  the  basis  of  great  advance  in  the 
design  of  low-head,  direct-connected  units. 

16    Since  the  speed  of  a  runner  is  directly  proportional  to  its 


Kio.  2    Typical  Group  of  Modern  Mixed-Fujw,  Reaction  (Fbancis) 

RVN-SERS    CONTRASTKD    TO    1MPCI.SB-TYPE    WrBBL 

Shows  on  the  Right 

Th«e  two  tjrpn  tn  ths  buia  of  practimlly  k]]  bydnuiUo-turlHni  devdopmsnt  dnoa  about 
1900.  with  ths  aioepUoa  ol  tha  lypa  of  ruanu-  (omuDi  th«  aubjcat-matMr  of  the  pi^ier.  Chano- 
lAristio  vpeedi  an  about  3  for  tha  impulafl  wheel  and  from  25  to  05  for  the  reactioQ  wbedi. 


characteristic  speed,  inspection  of  Curve  A  will  indicate  that  imder 
any  given  conditions  this  new  type  of  runner  will  permit  of  speeds 
over  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  possible  heretofore.  The  effect  of 
such  an  increase  will  be  instantly  apparent  to  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  extensive  efforts  made  to  increase  electrical  generator 
speed  in  hydroelectric  plants  by  means  of  belts,  gears,  the  multiple 
runners  of  twin,  quadruplex  and  even  octuplex  turbines,  etc.  The 
high  cost,  complication,  loss  of  power,  and  departure  from  sim- 
plicity of  such  devices  are  fundamental  disadvantages  that  only 
elimination  will  correct,  and  this  elimination  has  heretofore  been 
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attained  at  the  sacrifice  of  speed.  The  generator  biulder  and  the 
owner  who  pays  for  the  unit  and  the  plant  to  house  it  are  then 
the  individuals  most  concerned,  the  former  with  design  difficulties, 
the  latter  with  increased  cost,  and  both  with  lower  efficiency.  The 
plant  at  Keokuk  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  feature,  direct  con- 
nection and  large  capacity  beii^  obtamed  only  by  using  speeds 
between  50  and  60  r.p.m.  as  contrasted  to  the  90  or  100  r.p.in.  readily 
obtainable  with  the  new  type  of  development. 


■  ntinc  of  100  bp..  S  ft.  bsd,  12S  r.p.m.  At  tlia  lalt  ■ 
ihown  >  hl|h-bead  fVuiob  vhsal  haTina  mbout  otu-sicfatli  tbt  ohumcteristls  ipeed  of  the  Dew  tnw 
of  nuuwr,  tht  cbmsMriatie  ipeAd  of  (h«  forour  bgloa  kbciut  SO. 

DEVELOPUBNT  OF  THE   NEW   BONNEB  TTFB 

17  In  1907  and  1908  the  author  was  connected  with  some 
rather  extensive  field  work  comprising  erecting,  experimentally 
improving,  and  testing  of  some  large-size  axial-fiow  or  screw  pumps. 
This  work  concentrated  all  attention  on  a  single  type  of  hydrauUc 
impeller  for  over  a  year  and  it  was  only  natural  that  impressions 
then  formed  should  greatly  influence  his  trend  of  thought  in  later  work, 
which  has  been  exclusively  along  hydraulic-turbine  lines.  At  any 
event  the  effect  was  such  that  the  accepted  form  of  reaction  (Francis) 
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runner,  illustrated  typically  in  F%.  2,  then  and  still  the  basis  of 
practically  all  low-head  turbine  design,  seemed  unnecessarily  com- 
pUcated  and  without  logical  justification  from  any  hydraulic  or 
mechanical  standpoint.  These  ideas  crystallized  in  1913  when 
definite  application  of  the  axial-flow  principle  was  shown  as  giving 
inherently  less  wetted  surface,  simpler  passages  and  greater  me- 
chanical strength  than  the  corresponding  reaction  runner  having 
radial  inlet  and  axial  discharge. 

18  To  bring  out  the  comparison  most  effectively  the  initial 
drawings  showed  the  axial-flow  runner  sketched  In  on  the  outline 
of  the  reaction  nmner,  using  the  same  runner  band  and  showing 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  able  to  use  either  the  usual  radial 
inlet  guide  case  or  the  straight  axial  case.  Most  but  not  all  of 
Hubeequent  commercial  applications  have  been  along  the  former  lines, 
but  undoubtedly  the  still  greater  simplicity  effected  by  the  latter,  es- 
pecially in  horizontal  settings,  will  bring  it  into  prominence.  Models 
were  made  with  the  least  possible  delay  and  theories  checked  out 
practically  with  actual  runners.  New  lines  of  improvement  nat- 
urally became  evident  during  trials  but  the  original  profiles  were 
left  fundamentally  intact,  with  the  result  that  the  form  of  turbine 
runner  shown  in  Fig.  3  was  developed.  Inspection  of  this  figure 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  entire  design  is  based  on  a  straight  radial 
blade,  which  offers  the  absolute  minimum  of  wetted  surface  and  of 
bending  moment  on  the  root  of  the  blade.  It  is  by  reason  of  these 
two  fundamental  advantages  emphasized  by  the  simphcity  and 
inexpensiveness  of  the  design  that  the  author  beheves  the  new 
type  of  runner  will  supersede  the  mixed-flow  or  Francis  type.  Run- 
ners of  practically  the  axial-flow  type  but  roughly  conical  in  pro- 
file may  possess  certain  desirable  features  of  strength  or  form  of 
passage,  but  the  measure  of  their  advantage  is  laigely  indicated  by 
the  nearness  with  which  they  approach  the  flat  form. 

19  Commercial  installations  of  any  considerable  size  were 
naturally  approached  with  the  greatest  care  as  it  was  diSicult  to 
anticipate  what  effects  there  might  be  due  to  the  critical  state  of 
water  resulting  from  the  hi^  velocities  used.  The  initial  small 
plants  designed  in  1916  operated  without  any  diSiculties  with  r^u- 
lation  such  as  might  have  been  expected,  nor  did  commercial  oper- 
ation show  any  noticeable  difference  from  previous  types. 

20  Tests  on  models  were  verified  by  Holyoke  tests  in  1917, 
the  initial  design  being  used  partly  for  commercial  reasons  and 
partly  for  historical  purposes.    Only  one  design  of  blade  was  tested. 
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although  two  runners,  one  having  three  and  the  other  four  blades, 
were  also  given  runs.  A  typical  set  of  results  of  these  initial  tests 
is  shown  in  Table  2,  and  although  they  do  not  equal  in  efiSeiency 
later  tests  obtained  on  improved  runners,  the  figures  were  neverthe- 
less used  in  plotting  some  of  the  curves  in  Figs.  4  and  5.  Compari- 
sons are  confined  to  speed  and  capacity  for  the  purpose  of  this  des- 
cription and  previous  best  results  are  also  plotted  in  Figs,  i 
and  5.  The  basis  of  these  curves  is  taken  directly  from  Professor 
Zowski's  comparisons  in  En^neering  Record  of  December  26,  1914, 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  they  are  plotted  to  show  comparative 
powers  on  the  basis  of  constant  speed  as  outlined  previously  herein, 
(see  basis  A,  Par.  4),  although  a  common  basb  of  50  r.p.m.  rather  than 
unity  is  used.    This  power  basis  exa^erates  the  comparison  con- 
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siderably  over  the  characteristic-speed  basis,  but  is  retained  to  per- 
mit of  direct  reproduction  of  ciutcs  showing  results  typical  of  the 
state  of  runner  development  prior  to  the  author's  work. 

21  Referring  ^ain  to  Fig.  4,  the  highest  speed  ordinarily 
offered  in  commercial  work  is  typified  by  curve  Ko.  4.  Contrasted 
to  this  are  shown  curves  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  the  second  of  which  is  de- 
duced directly  from  the  Holyoke  test  data  of  Table  2.  The  most 
definite  indication  of  the  field  of  application  of  the  new  form  of 
runner  is  obtained  from  Fig.  4,  on  the  following  basis: 

Under  any  given  conditions  of  head  and  with  such  mini- 
mum limit  of  speed  as  might  be  imposed  by  consideration  of 
cost,  efficiency  and  floor  space,  runner  No.  1  will  give  140 
per  cent  and  runner  No.  2  will  give  05  per  cent  more  power 
than  runner  types  previously  available  as  typified  by  No.  4, 
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Comparison  on  a  speed  basis  using  equal  power  would  illustrate  the 

application  of  the  new  type  as  follows: 

Under  any  given  condition  of  head  and  power,  runner  No. 
1  will  give  over  50  per  cent  and  runner  No.  2  will  give  30  per 
cent  higher  speed  than  runner  types  previously  available  as 
typified  by  No.  4. 

22  Fig.  5  is  a  reproduction  of  the  "equal  efficiency"  diagram 
of  the  December  26,  1914,  Engineering  Record  article.  The  scale 
has  been  extended  to  permit  of  showing  the  relative  location  of 
the  new  point  of  best  efficiency  and  the  great  flexibility  inherent  in 
the  new  form  of  runner.  The  dif^am  of  runner  No.  3  is  shown 
at  the  right  on  repeated  abscissae  in  order  to  avoid  too  much  overlap 
of  diagram  and  consequent  confusion.  The  ordinates  remain  the 
same.  Tlie  shape  of  the  "efficiency  hills"  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  mixed-flow  runner,  although  perhaps  not  as  much 
so  as  might  be  expected  from  the  great  difference  in  runner  forma. 
That  the  guide  cases  (gates)  were  of  the  same  design  for  both  forms 
may  be  somewhat  responsible  for  the  runner  not  showing  greater 
diversity  in  characteristics. 

23  Fig.  5  presents  an  excellent  basis  for  showing  the  contrast- 
ing speed  characteristics  of  runners.  Obviously  their  having  been 
recomputed  to  50  r.p.m.  causes  all  the  highest  efficiency  areas  to  lie 
on  the  same  vertical  line.  This  simplifies  comparison  in  that  the 
horizontal  width  of  the  equal-efficiency  areas  indicates  flexibility  of 
the  runner  or  its  ability  to  maintain  good  efficiency  \mder  varying 
speed  or  head,  the  latter  being  the  variation  encountered  in  commer- 
cial apphcation.  The  position  of  the  highest  efficiency  area  on  the 
vertical  ordinate  indicates  whether  it  is  of  a  high-capacity  or  low- 
capacity  type  or  similarly  whether  it  ia  a  high-  or  low-speed  runner. 
Its  suitability  for  low-head  work  is  determined  largely  by  its  vertical 
position. 

24.  Naturally  after  a  training  of  probably  forty  or  fifty  years 
on  the  basis  that  the  mixed-flow  reaction  or  Francis  type  of  runner 
is  the  only  type  suited  to  low  heads,  it  may  seem  rather  radical  to 
the  engineering  profession  to  propose  something  different.  That 
positive  and  skeptical  criticism  is  to  be  expected  is  certain,  hence 
it  was  not  until  after  numerous  commercial  installations  had  been 
installed,  tested  and  subjected  to  every  conceivable  adverse  con- 
dition that  a  complete  showing  of  the  new  design  could  be  ventured.' 

'  The  pEtteot  Bituation  had  aim  to  be  conudcred,  all  features  connected  with 
the  deeigoB  of  runners  shown  herein  having  been  covered  by  patent  application. 
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Bearing  on  this  point  it  may  be  stated  up  to  date  seventeen  com- 
mercial runners  of  this  type,  varying  from  80  to  nearly  1000  hp.  in 
capacity,  have  been  built  or  are  building  for  a  total  of  nine  plants. 
Nine  of  these  have  been  tested  out  thoroughly  in  place  with  an  actual 
showing  of  characteristic  speeds  often  over  200  (in  the  metric  system 
900)  under  abnormal  low-head  conditions  when  synchronous  speed 
was  maintained  during  high  water. 

COHHERCIAL   ADVANTAGES 

25  Numerous  and  sometimes  unexpected  advantages  have 
been  found  to  result  from  the  simple  and  open  form  of  runner.  For 
example,  a  runner  may  be  taken  out  and  another  substituted  for 
capacity  variation  under  flood  conditions  or  for  test  purposes  with- 
out removing  any  other  turbine  parts  except  two  or  three  guide 
vanes.  In  two  plants  this  was  made  use  of  to  install  a  high-capac- 
ity runner  for  obtaining  more  power  during  flood  periods.  Like- 
wise these  higher-capacity  runners  were  made  by  using  the  original 
core  boxes,  which  means  that  blade  angles  were  unchanged,  the 
result  being  accomplished  simply  by  using  a  different  number  of 
blades. 

26  The  greatest  mechanical  advantage  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  runner  cannot  clog  up  with  sticks,  blocks,  leaves  or  other 
debris,  a  feature  which  the  author's  experience  with  the  average 
low-head  installation  would  indicate  should  result  in  several  per 
cent  more  power  the  year  around. 

27  The  primary  advantages  which  were  anticipated  and 
which  have  proven  out  in  practice  are  as  follows: 

a  Lower  generator  cost  due  to  an  increased  speed  of  50  per 
cent  and  over  above  previous  practice.  This  saving 
varies  from  15  to  35  per  cent  of  the  generator  coat,  de< 
pending  on  its  size  and  speed 

b  Lower  turbine  cost  due  to  simpler  runner.  This  averages 
around  10  per  cent,  the  runner  being  about  one-third 
the  weight  of  the  corresponding  mixed-flow  type  and 
much  easier  to  build,  either  solid  or  with  separate  blades 

c  Smaller  generator  diameter,  which  means  smaller  power 
house 

d  Higher  generator  efficiency  due  to  better  design  possible 
with  the  higher  speed.  This  is  seldom  less  than  2  per 
cent  gain  and  may  conservatively  be  stated  to  vary 
from  IJ  to  3  per  cent 
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e  Greater  turbine  flexibility,  which  permita  the  plant  to 
give  more  power  under  flood  conditions  when  the  head 
is  greatly  reduced.  This  runner  has  an  overspeed  of 
about  100  per  cent  as  contrasted  to  perhaps  60  to  75 
per  cent  for  previous  types.  This  means  that  its  effici- 
ency and  consequently,  its  power  will  not  become  zero 
until  the  head  has  been  reduced  to  about  one-quarter 
normal  as  contrasted  to  four-tenths  or  one-third  normal 
for  reaction  types.  This  advantage  lies  not  solely  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  minimum  head  but  at  all  abnormal 
heads  or  speeds,  as  the  efficiency  is  less  affected  than  with 
the  other  types.  (See  Fig.  i  showing  abnormal-speed 
curves.) 

28  At  the  present  time  efficiencies  equaling  the  records  of 
reaction  (Francis)  wheels  have  not  been  reached,  but  they  are  being 
approached  rapidly  and  with  the  inherent  advantage  of  better 
generator  efficiency,  equivalent  combined  results  for  the  unit  are 
only  a  matter  of  short  time.  Fundamentally  the  axial-flow  runner 
should  give  greater  efficiency  than  the  mixed-flow  purely  from  con- 
eideratioHs  of  wetted  surface  and  hydraulic  friction,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  simpler  form  permitting  of  greater  accuracy  of  construction 
and  more  correct  design. 

TYPE  OP  HUNNBH 

29  As  to  the  nature  of  this  new  type  of  runner,  it  may  be 
said  that  from  direction  of  flow  it  is  undoubtedly  a  pure  Jonval  type, 
although  his  runner  consisted  of  a  narrow  row  of  blades  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  a  comparatively  large  disk,  and  his  characteristic  speeds 
seldom  exceeded  20  or  30  as  contrasted  to  the  present  100  to  200. 
Furthermore  the  Jonval  type  was  a  pure  reaction  wheel,  which 
infers  jets  issuing  from  orifices  or  channels,  these  being  noticeably 
lacking  in  the  runners  of  Fig.  3. 

30  Professor  Baudisch  in  some  of  his  mathematical  studies 
on  the  design  of  high-speed  axial-flow  runners  has  introduced  a 
type  name  which  translated  literally  is  "suction  jet,"  the  con- 
clusions from  his  calculations  being  that  in  order  to  produce  ex- 
traordinarily high  characteristic  speed  it  is  essential  to  run  into 
certain  underpressure  conditions  such  as  result  when  velocities 
greater  than  y/2gH  are  produced  in  the  throat  of  a  diffusing  nozzle 
discharging  under  a  head  of  H  feet.  The  term  "suction  turbine" 
impresses  the  writer  as  being  quite  appropriate,  but  from  another 
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reason  which  may  be  outlined  aa  follows:  Underpressure  is  not  es- 
sential to  high  characteristic  speed,  thoi^  it  may  frequently  occur. 
The  primary  essential  to  high  characteristic  speed  (125  to  200)  is  a 
reduction  of  hydrauhc  friction  and  harmful  centrifugal  forces. 
Neglecting  friction  and  possibly  blade  thickness,  there  are  no  mathe- 
matical or  hydraulic  laws  that  will  prevent  doubling  or  quadrupling 
any  particular  characteristic  speed  by  simply  flattening  the  blade 
angles.  A  direct  analc^y  to  this  is  the  well-known  illustration  of 
relative  velocities  evidenced  in  the  sail  of  an  ice  boat.  The  practi- 
cal efEect  of  so  doing  with  a  given  profile  is  to  lengthen  the  blade 
so  that  the  friction  on  the  increased  wetted  surface  reduces  efficiency 
and  speed  or  results  in  constriction  of  passage.  In  the  author's 
design  these  effects  are  counteracted  by  cutting  out  blades,  the 
efEect  of  which  is  not  manifested  in  the  reduction  of  power  that 
might  be  expected.  On  the  contrary  the  di^chaige  is  increased 
vnthmii  reduction  of  efficiency. 

31  Investigation  of  thrust  and  power  shows  that  the  force  on 
each  blade  exceeds  the  product  of  blade  area  and  the  total  apparent 
head,  which  can  only  mean  that  in  such  cases  there  is  less  than 
atmospheric  pressure  on  the  back  side  of  the  blade  aside  from  that 
due  to  draft  head.  This  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  distribution 
of  the  total  force  on  the  wings  of.an  airplane,  less  than  half  of  which 
is  pressure  from  below,  the  remainder  being  suction  on  the  upper 
surface.  As  such  suction  action  is  in  evidence  primarily  with  these 
high  speeds,  the  author  believes  the  term  "suction"  to  be  peculiarly 
applicable  to  this  form  of  turbine  runner. 


PBEIPHBBAL  eOEmCIENT  AND  RDNAWAT  SPEEDS 

32  It  may  be  of  interest  to  engineers  who  have  studied  runners 
to  note  the  high  coefficients  obtained  with  this  type  of  design.  At 
normal  speed  the  runner  has  a  peripheral  coefficient  ranging  as 
high  as  2.00  as  contrasted  to  the  usual  80  to  85  per  cent.  Similarly 
at  runaway  speed  the  peripheral  coefficient  is  around  4.00  or  a  speed 
four  times  as  fast  as  the  full  spouting  velocity  {y/2gH)  of  the  driv- 
ing water.  At  Holyoke  it  was  very  unexpectedly  necessary  to  re- 
move the  brake  pulley  in  order  to  safely  measure  runaway  speed. 
This  high  limit  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  usual  trend  of  decreas- 
ing runaway  speed  as  the  characteristic  speed  increases.  The 
lowest-speed  runners  or  the  impulse  type  have  the  high  overspeed 
of  about  100  per  cent,  a  result  which  reaction  (Francis)  runners 
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approach  less  and  less  closely  as  their  characteristic  speed  increases 
from  10  to  100. 

DISCHARGE  LOSSES  AND  DBAIT  TUBES 

33  It  is  difficult  in  practice  to  secure  these  high  character- 
istic speeds  without  correspondingly  high  velocities  of  the  water  at 
the  runner  dischai^e.  Such  high  exit  velocities  running  from  0,50  x 
■\/2gH  up  to  0,80  ^/2gH  would  incur  tremendous  efficiency  losses 
were  no  draft  tube  or  diffuser  used.  On  low  heads  and  lai^e  capac- 
ities a  long,  straight  tube  is  usually  uncommercial  on  account  of 
the  excessive  excavation  involved  and  some  form  of  a  radial-out- 
ward-flow type  is  practically  necessary.  White's  "  Hydraucone 
Regainer"  is  the  most  perfect  commercial  solution  of  this  diffuser 
problem  yet  found  for  general  conditions,  and  practically  all  of  the 
installations  using  the  author's  runner  have  been  furnished  with 
this  hydraucone  built  either  of  steel  or  concrete. 

CONCLUSIONS 

34  In  conclusion  it  is  probably  well  to  outline  a  few  of  the 
possibiUties  resulting  from  the  development  of  this  runner.  In 
pointing  these  out  it  is  realized  fully  that  such  features  as  the  limit 
of  apphcation  to  higher  heads  and  possibilities  of  pitting  can  only 
be  determined  by  practice,  Keokuk  has  already  been  referred  to 
as  an  illustration  of  an  installation  where  a  tremendous  advantage 
would  result  from  the  employment  of  a  speed  of  90  or  100  r.p.m.  as 
contrasted  to  one  between  50  and  60.  A  like  saving  would  prob- 
ably be  effected  by  using  a  30,000-lb.  runner  made  without  cores 
and  easily  transported  as  contrasted  to  one  weighing  130,000  lb, 
and  ranking  among  the  most  complicated  castings  ever  made,  in 
one  case  having  to  be  split  for  transportation. 

35  In  low-head  plants  where  a  large  power  is  to  be  developed 
it  is  desirable  to  use  units  as  large  as  are  feasible.  Practical  limits, 
however,  are  set  by  generator  speed  and  by  size  of  parts  which 
may  cause  difficulties  in  manufacturing,  transportation  or  in  plac- 
ing the  turbine  structure  between  available  water  levels.  The 
first  limit  is  raised  by  the  new  design  in  that  for  any  ^ven  generator 
speed  more  than  double  the  power  can  be  developed  per  unit  than 
with  the  mixed-flow  types  of  reaction  wheel. 

36  More  general  though  equally  significant  illustrations  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  new  type  of  runner  may  increase  possibili- 
ties of  hydroelectric  development  are  afforded  by  the  consideration 
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of  the  following:  With  any  given  limit  of  minimum  generator  speed 
and  Jor  any  given  power,  the  new  type  of  runner  will  permit  turbines 
to  operate  under  heads  one-half  as  high  as  those  required  by  the 
mixed-flow  (Francis)  runners  of  prior  practice.  Similarly,  for  large 
powers  such  units  can  be  developed  with  low  runner  cost  and  with- 
out transportation  dif&cultics.  As  an  illustration,  this  design  is 
the  basis  of  some  contemplated  units  of  800  hp.  each  under  9  ft. 
head  at  90  r.p.m.,  a  design  which  incidentally  eliminates  all  gates 
on  the  turbine  and  effects  all  r^pilation  from  gates  which  form  part 
of  the  power  house  on  the  discharge  side  of  the  turbine. 


Fia.  6    An  EUrlt  Ttpb  of  Tuhdi 
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37  Probably  the  most  novel  application  is  to  horizontal  plants 
where  it  is  necessary  to  replace  old  turbines  but  desirable  to  retain 
the  electrical  equipment.  This  has  been  done  practically,  a  single 
high-speed  runner  replacing  an  old  quadruple  turbine  and  giving 
the  same  speed  and  more  power  with  the  same  head. 

38  Applying  an  axial-flow  guide  case  with  two  45-deg.  bends 
in  the  draft  tube  gives  as  simple  flow  as  possible  with  any  arrange- 
ment and  contrasts  very  favorably  with  the  four  90-deg.  bends 
given  to  the  water  with  a  radial-guide-caae  setting  of  a  horizontal 
unit.     This  arrangement  and,  when  floods  are  prevalent,  the  single 
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vertical  setting  using  a  hydraucone  regainer  are  probably  the  most 
advantageous  fonns  of  hydraulic-turbine  settings  that  can  be  de- 
vised. 

39  To  a  generation  of  engineers  whose  practical  connection 
with  water  power  has  been  based  almost  exclusively  on  the  use  of 
one  type  of  turbine  the  author's  statements  as  to  the  short  period 
of  time  covering  real  progress  may  seem  somewhat  overdrawn. 
However,  one  need  only  look  back  a  comparatively  short  time  to 
perceive  that  modem  water  wheels  are  young  compared  to  other 
forms  of  prime  movers.    This  was  never  brought  to  the  author's 


attention  more  forcefully  than  by  consideration  of  the  views  shown 
in  Figs.  6  and  7.  The  former  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph 
presented  to  the  author  by  Wm.  G.  Fai^o,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  and 
shows  a  single  vertical  open-flume  turbine  havit^  about  an  IS-in. 
wooden  shaft,  which  was  squared  at  its  lower  end  to  receive  the  four 
flat  paddles  forming  the  runner.  Water  was  admitted  through 
crude  "rabbit  trap"  gates  diagonally  opposite  each  other.  This 
wheel  was  in  operation  under  about  9  ft.  head  driving  a  millstone 
up  to  a  very  few  years  ago,  less  than  fifteen  if  memory  serves  cor- 
rectly. Fig.  7  shows  one  of  the  most  extreme  types  using  a  mixed 
flow  reaction  or  Francis  runner.    This  turbine,  if  not  actually  in 
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operatioD  at  the  same  time  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  6,  missed  being  bo 
by  but  a  very  few  years.  That  two  such  extremes  so  nearly  over- 
lap in  period  of  time  is  the  best  evidence  the  author  can  offer  to  the 
effect  that  the  field  of  hydraulic-turbine  design  still  offers  tre- 
mendous opportunities  for  improvement. 


DISCUSSION 

L.  F.  Harza  '  (written).  The  writer  had  the  opportunity, 
about  two  years  ago,  of  examining  the  Holyoke  test  of  one  of  the 
author's  new  runners  and  since  that  time  has  awaited  with  consider- 
able interest  the  time  when  he  might  feel  justified,  by  results  accom- 
plished, in  giving  pubhcity  to  his  discoveries  and  inviting  discussion 
before  the  engineering  societies. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  runner  promises  to  be  an  important 
milestone  in  the  development  of  hydraulic  turbine  practice.  The 
interesting  feature  ifl  that  the  axial-flow  turbine  was  believed  to  have 
been  definitely  and  permanently  superceded  by  the  inward-flow  tur- 
bine bccauBe  of  inherently  higher  speed  characteristics  of  the  latter. 

But  why  have  we  always  accepted  the  inward-flow  turbine  as 
inherently  higher  in  speed?  It  is  because  former  axial-flow  turbines, 
of  which  the  Jonval  is  the  best  known,  were  based  upon  the  reaction 
principle,  as  is  the  Francis  type,  and  the  relative  speed  possibilities 
of  the  two  could  be  readily  compared  because  they  acted  upon  the 
same  principle. 

In  the  reaction  turbine,  whether  axial-  or  inward-flow,  the  water 
passages  between  buckets  converge  toward  the  discharge  edge  and 
the  water  is  therefore  under  static  pressure,  undergoing  acceleration 
until  it  emerges  in  a  nearly  tangential  direction  at  the  discharge 
edge  as  from  an  orifice,  with  a  velocity  approaching  the  spouting 
velocity  of  water,  which,  moreover,  cannot  be  exceeded  by  the 
buckets. 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  turbine  will  rotate  at  greatest  speed 
in  which  the  effective  radius  of  bucket  discharge  is  the  least;  hence 
the  inward-flow  turbines  apparently  inherit  speed  superiority. 

But  now  enters  an  axial-flow  turbine  of  entirely  new  concep- 
tion. Apparently  it  operates  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  ice 
boat,  which,  according  to  theoretical  mechanics,  might  travel  at 
infinite  speed  were  it  not  for  wind  and  ice  friction.    It  is,  theo- 
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retically,  merely  a  matter  of  the  flatness  of  the  exposed  surface  of 
the  tm-biQC  runner  vanes  or  ice  boat  sail  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

In  practice  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  only  limit  to  the 
runaway  speed  of  the  new  turbine  b  one  of  blade  thickness,  mechani- 
cal and  hydraulic  friction,  and  other  hydraulic  losses.  There  is  no 
fixed  jet  velocity  to  limit  speed,  as  in  other  types. 

It  is  the  writer's  understanding  that  the  new  runner  requires  a 
much  higher  velocity  at  the  entrance  to  the  draft  tube,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  difficulties  of  securing  sufficient  length  of  tube  for 
gradual  expansion  and  for  efficient  curves. 

The  use  of  White's  hydraucone  to  overcome  this  handicap  is 
ingenious  and  doubtless  hydraulically  valuable,  but  in  the  only 
case  in  which  the  writer  has  investigated,  it  increases  the  length  of 
the  power  station  about  50  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  the  superstruc- 
ture and  substructure  in  almost  as  great  proportion.  This  raises  the 
question  of  the  economy  of  the  additional  speed  and  lower  cost  of 
machinery,  if  the  increased  cost  of  powerhouse  and  substructure  is 
necessary  to  realize  the  higher  speeds  of  such  units. 

It  is  a  problem  for  solution  upon  the  merits  of  each  individual 
case.  The  writer  would  Kke  to  know  if  sufficient  experience  has 
yet  been  gained  to  justify  general  comparisons  of  probable  station 
costs,  as  between  a  station  equipped  with  old  type  runners  or  with 
the  new  runner  and  the  hydraucone. 

A.  M.  Gbeene,  Jk.,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  from  Fig.  1 
the  efficiency  of  the  Nagler  turbine  appeared  to  be  93  per  cent  while 
in  tig.  4  the  efficiency  was  shown  to  be  in  the  nvighborhood  of  85 
per  cent.  He  als6  took  exception  to  the  author's  statement  that 
While's  hydraucone  offered  the  most  perfect  solution  of  the  diffuser 
problem  yet  found  for  general  purposes,  and  pointed  out  that  this 
had  not  yet  been  proved. 

Clemens  Herschel  said  that  the  so-called  Francis  wheel  was 
in  fact  wrongfully  named.  It  was  the  invention  of  A.  M.  Swain, 
and  was  first  manufactured  at  North  Chelmsford,  Mass.  The 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  InsHlule  for  April,  1875,  contains  an  ac- 
count of  a  test  of  it,  made  by  James  B.  Francis,  showing  up  to  83 
per  cent  useful  effect.  Other  tests  had  previously  been  made  by 
Hiram  F.  Mills  and  others,  and  are  recorded  in  the  Jourjial  of  the 
Franklin  InslUute,  vol.  59,  no,  3.  These  testa  showed  an  efficiency 
of  81.7  per  cent  at  full  and  |  gate,  and  80.9  per  cent  at  i  gate,  which 
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was  exceedingly  good  for  &n  econoinically  constructed  hydraulic 
turbine. 

The  wheel  described  reminded  him  of  a  wheel  that  was  con- 
sidered a  freak  when  it  reached  the  Holyoke  Testing  Flume,  then 
just  opened,  about  1881.  It  was  a  sort  of  Jonval  wheel,  but  had 
no  guides;  and  in  despite  of  its  abnormity  had  surprisingly  good 
efficiency.  Wheels  in  those  days  were  constructed  solely  by  inspi- 
ration, not  calculation.    If  not  right  when  first  tried,  they  were 
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tinkered  with  until  they  did  better.    Some  were  "over-gated"  as 
it  was  called;  others  were  "under-gated." 

The  Authoe,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said  that  not  all  of  the 
efficiencies  of  the  nine  plants  mentioned  in  Par.  24  had  been  meas- 
ured; most  of  them  had  been  measured  and  none  of  them  were 
below  85  and  none  above  90  per  cent. 

Speaking  of  the  part-gate  efficiency  of  the  runner,  he  said  that 
this,  in  common  with  the  part-gate  efficiencies  of  all  high-speed  run- 
ners, was  6  to  8  per  cent  lower  at  half  load  than  the  average  runner. 
Hence  the  real  field  of  the  runner  was  in  such  an  installation  as  that 
at  Keokuk  or  that  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  where,  with  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  units,  the  part-gate  efficiency  would  not  be  a 
deciding  factor  in  the  problem. 
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THE  HVID  ENGINE  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  THE  FUEL  PROBLEM 

Bt  E.  B.  Blakelt,'  Chicaoo,  III. 
Non-Member 

Tkii  paper  deieribei  a  type  of  engine,  the  Hnd,  wkidt,  it  it  daimed,  hoe  all 
'ht  adsantaifes  and  none  of  the  disadvanlages  of  the  so-called  Diesel  type,  and  tahick 
13  being  produced  in  wtile  as  small  as  1)  hp.  It  can  be  started  cold,  has  no  com- 
flicaUd  air-eompreiior  tytUm,  and  is  so  economical  that  it  can  eompele  with 
gcwline  engines  of  fAe  same  tiu.  The  author  ouUines  the  operation  of  the  engute, 
dfnerOring  in  detaU  the  suction,  eompresgion,  power  and  e^^iaiut  ttrofce*  and  prs- 
tnUing  a  series  of  indicator  carde.  Fuel  eotuumptum  is  shown  b}/ mearu  of  ewes 
nb'ained  at  the  results  of  tests  performed.  The  paper  concludes  with  a  discussion 
'■J  'lie  heat  balanee  and  torque  characlerieUcs  of  the  engine.  It  is  not  doimed  that  this 
r.uior  has  reached  its  vllinuite  slate  <^  devtiopment,  hut  rather  that  it  posseiset  certain 
•.haraderittics  lohtcA,  in  the  author's  opinion,  ought  to  attract  many  intemtd-eombua- 
f.io:t  engineeTa  by  the  posHbilUies  they  hold  out  of  helping  to  solve  tome  nf  the  country's 
I'url  problems. 

1 T   has   been   eatimated   that   internal-combustion  engines   now 

furnish  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  the  prime  motive  power 

pnuerated  in  the  world.    These  intemal-combustion  engines  may  be 

i'fjughly  divided  into  three  classes: 

a  Those  burning  gasoline 

b  Those  burning  kerosene,  tops  and  other  light  distillates, 

after  being  started  and  warmed  up  on  gasohne 
c  Oil  engines  of  the  Diesel,  semi-Diesel,  hot-bulb  and  sur- 
face-ignition types,  which  use  for  fuel  crude  oils,  fuel  oils 
and  the  cheap  grades  of  kerosene. 
Oi  these  three  classes  the  first  furnishes  about  95  per  cent  of  all  prime 
Motive  power,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  in  use  now 
in   this  country,   burning  gasoline,  nearly  4,000,000  automobiles, 
2.11'  000  trucks,  500,000  motor  boats,  75,000  tractors  and  750,000  farm 
Fears,  Roebuck  and  Company. 

f'TCieated  at  the  Annual  Meeting,   December    1919,  of  The  Amehican 

^OCiKTV  or  MXCBANICAL  EKOnfEBBB. 
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engines.    Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  demand  for  gasoline 
has  increased? 

2  By  ordinary  distillation  methods,  Eastern  crude  oils  yield 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  gasoline,  Mid-Continental  crudes  from  16 
to  20  per  cent,  and  Gulf,  California  and  Mexican  oils  from  2  to  3 
per  cent.  The  rough  average  of  these  is  15  per  cent.  Tlie  visible 
supply  of  crude  oil  is  naturally  diminishing,  and  since  the  oil  is  be- 
coming heavier  all  the  time  the  percentage  of  gasoline  yield  is 
lessening. 

3  The  supply  of  gasoline  may  be  increased  slightly  by  making 
use  of  the  cracking  processes,  which  would  necessitate  an  increased 
cost  of  production,  and  also  by  blending  high-test  casing-head 
gasoline  with  kerosene,  a  process  bound  to  be  short-hved  because 
our  gas  wells  are  rapidly  givii^  out.  The  supply  of  gasoline  may 
also  be  conserved  by  increasing  the  thermal  efhciency  of  the  engines 
and  by  adapting  them  to  bum  kerosene  and  mixtures  of  gasoline 
and  kerosene.  The  relief  gained,  however,  would  be  but  temporary 
at  best.  We  are  having  trouble  enough  now  in  burning  properly 
the  present-day  gasoline  without  trying  to  bum  all  sorts  of  mixtures 
which  at  the  least  would  necessitate  constant  changing  of  carburet- 
ing adjustments  and  methods. 

4  Much  has  been  written  and  said  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years  on  the  subject  of  using  kerosene  as  fuel  in  conventional 
gasoline  engines  of  both  the  slow-  and  high-speed  types,  and  while 
undoubtedly  much  has  been  learned  concerning  the  characteristics 
of  kerosene  under  certain  conditions,  the  burning  of  kerosene  in 
gasoline  en^es,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  has  not  been  accom- 
plished with  complete  success  up  to  the  present  time.  By  complete 
success  he  means  starting  the  engine  on  kerosene  in  atmospheric 
temperatures  approximating  0  deg.  fahr.  and  below  (for  these  must 
be  reckoned  with)  without  preliminary  heating  of  any  sort  and 
burning  the  kerosene  so  as  to.  eliminate  troublesome  carbonization 
and  complicated  and  unsightly  accessory  apparatus,  and  obtain  high 
economy. 

5  In  attempting  to  bum  kerosene  in  modified  gasoline  engines 
we  are  confronted  by  the  following  basic  difficulties:  Kerosene  and 
gasoline  are  chemically  widely  different  substances,  having  nothing 
in  common  but  the  base  from  which  they  are  derived.  Their  initial 
boiling  points  are  wide  apart,  that  of  commercial  gasoline  being 
about  100  deg.  fahr.,  while  that  of  kerosene  is  about  330  deg.  fahr. 
Their  boiling  ranges  are  also  totally  different,  that  of  gasoline  being 
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340  deg.  fahr.,  while  that  of  kerosene  is  about  200  deg.  fahr.  Gaso- 
Une-air  mixtures  wiU  ignite  spontaneously  at  approxitnately  680 
d^.  fahr.,  while  similar  mixtures  of  keroBene  and  air  self-ignite  at 
approximately  575  deg.  fahr.  Mixtures  of  gasoline  and  air  form  a 
permanent  fixed  gas,  but  mixtures  of  kerosene  and  air  do  not- 
Under  these  conditions  a  jet  carburetor  designed  for  vaporizing 
gasoline  cannot  be  expected  to  vaporize  kerosene.  The  best  it  can  do 
is  to  atomize  it. 

6  In  order  to  vaporize,  aa  well  as  to  prevent  precipitation  or 
condensation  of  the  atomized  kerosene  in  the  combustion  chamber, 
it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  charge,  and  since  the  power  output  of  the 
engine  depends  upon  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  and  burned 
during  each  cycle,  it  is  clear  that  the  more  the  chaige  is  heated  the 
leas  oxygen  we  can  get  into  the  cylinder  and  the  less  power  we  can 
obtain.  This  forces  us  to  a  compromise  between  two  conflicting 
conditions:  the  maintenance  of  the  incoming  charge  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature  which  will  vaporize  the  kerosene,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  precipitation  in  the  combustion  chamber.  This  com- 
promise might  be  satisfactorily  effected  in  the  case  of  an  engine 
running  at  a  constant  speed  and  load,  but  in  the  case  of  an  engine 
running  at  varying  speeds  and  loads  it  is  a  very  different  compromise 
to  make,  because  as  the  power  demands  on  the  engine  vary,  so  must 
the  total  amount  of  heat  added  to  the  charge  vary. 

7  In  order  to  obtain  maximum  power  from  any  internal- 
combustion  engine,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  fuel  used,  we  must  have 
maximum  mean  efTective  pressure,  and  since  mean  effective  pres- 
sure depends  largely  upon  compression  pressure,  we  must  use  the 
highest  compression  pressure  possible.  This  brings  us  again  to  a 
conflicting  pair  of  conditions,  because  in  order  to  prevent  so-called 
preignition  with  its  attendant  disagreeable  and  harmful  pounding, 
when  burning  kerosene  we  are  forced  to  use  a  relatively  low  com- 
pression pressure,  which  lowers  the  mean  effective  pressure  and  also 
the  power  output. 

8  In  this  connection  may  also  be  mentioned  the  so-called 
pre^nition  knock  which  occurs  when  using  too  high  a  compression 
pressure  with  kerosene.  This  knock  is  not  caused  by  preignition 
as  IB  generally  supposed;  but  by  small  detonations  after  ignition  has 
occurred  and  the  piston  has  started  downward.  These  detonations 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  kerosene  is  of  a  very  complex  chemical 
make-up  and  that  after  ignition  has  started  the  conditions  are  most 
favorable  to  cracking  it.     Under  these  conditions  the  kerosene 
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breaks  down  into  simpler  combinations,  some  of  which  are  highly 
detonating  and  others  less  so,  and  these  compounds  set  one  another 
off  successively,  according  to  their  stability,  but  so  rapidly  as  to 
produce  a  single  knock. 

9  That  this  is  so,  is  clearly  shown  by  comparing  the  two  full- 
load  indicator  cards  shown  in  Fig.  1.  They  were  both  taken  from 
the  same  engine  but  with  different  cylinder  heads  and  operating  . 
with  different  governors.  When  A  was  taken  the  engine  was  running 
on  kerosene  (43  deg.  B.)  with  no  water  injection,  after  having  been 
warmed  up  on  gasoline.  A  throttling  governor  was  used.  When  B 
was  taken  the  engine  was  operating  on  gasoline  (62  deg.  B.)  and  with 
a  "hit-and-miss"  governor.    The  compression  ratio  was  5  to  I. 

10  Many  engineers  believe  that  if  the  problem  of  utilizing 
kerosene  for  fuel  in  these  engines  now  burning  gasoline  could  be 
solved,  the  whole  fuel  problem  would  be  solved.  It  undoubtedly 
would  help  the  situation  immeasurably,  but  who  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  price  of  kerosene  would  not  soar,  once  the  demand 
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for  it  began  to  grow,  until  finally  there  would  be  but  little  difference 
between  the  prices  of  gasoline  and  kerosene.  The  true  economic  solu- 
tion of  the  fuel  problem  lies  not  in  trying  to  adapt  some  particular 
fraction  of  the  distillation  of  crude  oil  to  the  engine,  but  in  adapting 
the  engine  to  the  available  fuel,  whether  it  be  crude  oil  just  aa  it 
comes  out  of  the  ground,  or  some  by-product  of  its  distillation. 

11  There  have  been  numerous  engines  built  in  the  last  ten 
years  capable  of  running  consistently  on  the  various  crude  and  fuel 
oib,  as  for  instance  the  Diesel  and  so-called  semi-Diesel  engines, 
hot-bulb  and  surface-ignition  engines.  These,  however,  have  been 
used  mainly  in  marine  work  and  in  relatively  large  units.  It  is  out 
of  the  question  to  consider  making  Diesel  engines  of  much  less  than 
100  hp.  per  cylinder,  because  of  the  complicated  fuel-injecting  mechan- 
ism  and  the  high  cost  of  production.  The  other  types  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  requiring  external  preheating  before  they  can  be  started, 
and  the  torches  used  for  this  purpose  are  a  source  of  constant  danger. 
Electric  preheating  has  been  tried,  but  with  httle  success. 
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12  There  is  an  engine,  however,  which  has  all  the  advantages 
of  the  above-mentioned  types  and  none  of  the  disadvant^es.  Thia 
ifl  the  Hvid  engine.  It  can  be  started  cold  on  any  Uquid  fuel  which 
will  flow  through  a  pipe.  It  has  no  complicated  air-compressor  sys- 
tem for  injecting  the  fuel,  no  hot  bulbs  or  torches,  and  runs  with  a 
fuel  economy  on  a  par  with  the  Diesel  engine.  The  Hvid  engine  can 
be  and  is  being  produced  in  units  as  small  as  1^  hp.,  and  so  eco- 
nomically as  to  be  able  to  compete  with  gasoline  engines  of  the 
same  siee. 

ADVANTAQBS  OP  TUB  HVID  ENQINES 

13  A  comparison  of  the  Hvid  engine  of  the  farm  type  with  a 
conventional  gasoline  engine  of  the  same  type  discloses  many  fac- 
tors which  show  the  superiority  of  the  former  for  this  class  of  work. 
The  Hvid  engine  has  neither  electrical  devices  nor  carburetor  or 
mixer.  It  starts  readily  on  any  liquid  fuel,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conventional  gasoline  farm-tj^ 
engine  has  electric  ignition,  which  is  frequently  a  source  of  trouble. 
It  has  a  carburetor  or  mixer  to  be  adjusted  according  to  atmospheric 
conditions  and  quahty  of  fuel,  and  finally  the  gasoline  engine  is  very 
hard  to  start  in  cold  weather. 

14  Briefly  enumerated,  the  chief  advantages  of  the  Hvid 
engine  are: 

a  Mechanical  simplicity 

b  Low  fuel  consumption  at  all  loads 

c  Ability  to  start  and  run  on  any  oil  which  will  Qow 

d  Low  water-jacket  losses 

e  No  lubricating  difficulties 

/  Constant  compression 

g  Remarkable  torque  characteristics 

k  Absence  of  all  electrical  devices,  hot  bulbs  and  torches  for 

ignition  purposes 
i  Absence  of  all  carbureting  mechanism 
j  No  carbon  troubles. 

15  The  Hvid  engine  is  of  conventional  four-cycle  type,  em- 
bodying the  usual  inlet  and  exhaust  valves,  timed  to  open  and  close 
aa  in  any  fournjycle  engine.  The  compression  pressure  is  carried  to 
between  425  and  475  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  which  heats  the  compressed  air 
to  between  900  and  1000  deg.  fahr.  In  the  cylinder  head  there  is  a 
fuel-admission  valve  terminating  in  a  small  steel  cup  by  means  of 
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in  the  combustion  chamber  and  falls  in  the  cup  until  equalized; 
then  no  more  fuel  can  get  out  of  the  cup  until  the  piston  moves  for- 
ward and  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  drops  below  that  in  the  cup, 
when  some  more  fuel  is  ejected  from  the  cup.  This  is  repeated  until 
there  is  no  more  fuel  left  in  the  cup. 

FUEL  CONSUMPTION 

25  The  fuel  consumption  of  small  Hvid-type  engines  is  very 
good,  being  in  general  on  a  par  with  Diesel  engines  of  laige  size. 
If  Diesel  engines  could  be  economically  constructed  in  units  as 
small  as  Hvid  engines  can,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  com- 
pare at  all  favorably  in  thermal  efficiency  with  the  small  Hvid  units 
on  account  of  the  mechanical  inefficiency  of  the  air  compressors 
necessary  to  inject  the  fuel.  In  the  comparative  fuel-consumption 
curves  shown  in  Fig.  4  the  fuel  economy  of  the  Hvid  engines  as  com- 
pared with  two  other  types  of  the  same  size  stands  out  very  plainly, 
particularly  at  the  lower  fractional  loads.  The  "hit-and-miss"  gasoline 
test  in  Fig.  4  was  made  by  Professor  Dickinson  of  the  University  of 
Ilhnois,  the  throttling-^ovemor  kerosene  test  by  Mr.  MacGregor 
of  the  Hereules  Gas  Engine  Company,  under  the  supervision  of 
Government  experts,  and  the  Hvid-engine  test  by  the  writer  under 
the  supervision  of  Professor  Roescb  of  Armour  Institute.  The 
engine  used  in  each  case  was  a  5J-in.  by  9-in.,  running  450  r,p.m. 
and  rated  at  8  hp. 

26  The  fuel-consumption  curve  of  the  small  3-in.  by  4i-in. 
Hvid  engine  shown  in  Fig.  5  is  particularly  interesting  because  this 
engine,  running  at  1100  r.p.m.  normally,  is  the  first  relatively  high- 
speed engine  of  this  type  built.  When  it  was  first  designed  the 
writer  was  very  skeptical  as  to  the  results  to  be  expected  from  it, 
because,  owing  to  the  high  speed,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
trouble  would  be  encountered  with  the  time  element  necessary  for 
the  introduction  of  fuel  into  and  ejection  out  of  the  cup;  but  it  was 
found  that  this  httle  engine  could  be  run  at  speeds  as  high  as  1500 
r.p.m.  without  any  apparent  interference  with  the  perfect  operation 
of  the  Hvid  principle.  In  fact,  the  faster  it  was  run  the  better  the 
results.  Based  on  its  performance  several  engineers  connected  with 
the  production  of  Hvid  engines  raised  the  normal  r.p.m.  of  their 
engines  with  very  beneficial  results. 

27  Professor  Roesch  also  supervised  other  tests  made  to  de- 
termine the  entropy  diagram  and  the  heat  balance,  while  Mr.  H.  C. 
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(the  fuel  eDters  cup  C  partly  by  gravity  and  partly  by  inhalation). 
The  amount  of  fuel  admitted  is  controlled  by  the  metering  pin  E, 
which  in  turn  is  controlled  by  the  governor.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  fuel  is  being  inhaled  into  the  cup,  a  small  amount  of  fresh  air  is 
also  drawn  through  an  auxiliary  air  hole  F,  down  past  a  fluted  guide 
G  into  the  cup  C.  At  the  end  of  the  suction  stroke,  fuel  valve  B  and 
air-intake  valve  A  close,  valve  B  sealing  the  fuel-admission  hole  D. 
17  Compression  Stroke.  During  this  stroke  all  valves  are 
closed  and  the  air  admitted  to  the  cylinder  on  the  suction  stroke  is 
compressed  to  about  420  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  which  raises  its  temperature 
to  between  900  and  1000  deg.  fahr.    In  other  words,  there  is  now  a 


Enqineb 


mass  of  highly  heated  air  under  high  pressure  in  the  combustion 
chamber  and  this  rushes  into  cup  C  through  small  holes  H  near  its 
bottom  until  the  pressure  in  the  cup  is  practically  equal  to  the  pres- 
sure in  the  combustion  chamber.  The  conditions  in  the  cup  are 
now  most  favorable  to  "cracking"  the  oil,  and  as  the  oil  cracks  the 
lighter  and  more  volatile  components  are  detonated  by  the  high 
temperature  and  the  resultant  high  pressure  within  the  cup  forces 
the  rest  of  the  oil  out  into  the  air  in  the  cylinder.  The  amount  of 
fuel  consumed  in  the  cup  per  cycle  is  inGnitesimal  because  there  is 
only  a  very  small  amount  of  air  present  in  the  cup  to  support  com- 
bustion. 

IS    Power  Stroke.    As  the  fuel  in  an  atomized  and  vaporous 
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state  comes  into  contact  with  the  heated  air  in  the  combustion 
space,  very  rapid  combustion  takes  place  and  the  pressure  arising 
from  it  drives  the  piston. 

19  Exhaust  Stroke.  As  in  any  four-cycle  engine,  the  exhaust 
valve  opens  and  the  products  of  combustion  are  forced  out  by  the 
piston. 

INDICATOR   CARDS 

20  Fig.  3  shows  a  series  of  indicator  cards  taken  from  the  8-hp. 
Hvid  engme  of  Fig.  2,  as  well  as  one  from  a  20-hp.  engine  of  the  same 
type.    Descriptions  of  these  cards  follow. 
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TtFS  EnOINEB  OPERATINa  ON  DUTBBENT  Princifles 

21  Card  ^  is  a  no-load,  stop-spring  card  which  shows  a  slight 
vacuum  during  practically  the  entire  suction  stroke  and  figures  ap- 
projdmateiy  375  ft.  per  sec.  through  the  inlet  orifice;  at  the  same 
time  it  shows  good  volumetric  efficiency.  This  vacuum  is  m^n- 
tained  intentionally  for  the  reason  that  there  is  left  in  the  injector 
cup,  after  the  expansion  and  exhaust  strokes,  a  slight  residual  pres- 
sure which  interferes  with  the  regular  delivery  of  fuel  by  gravity. 
Dropping  the  suction  pressure  slightly  below  atmospheric  removes 
this  cup  pressure,  gives  a  slight  pull  on  the  incoming  fuel  and  makes 
for  close  governing. 

22  Card  B  is  one  taken  from  the  inside  of  the  injector  cup 
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with  the  main  air-intake  orifice  not  choked  and  shows  a  residual  prea- 
aure  in  the  cup  even  during  the  suction  stroke  of  the  engine.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  in  early  Hvid  engines  of  the 
farm  type  was  consistent  governing,  and  it  was  not  until  automatic 
inlet  valves  were  discarded  and  the  inlet-air  velocity  was  mainttuned 
constant  that  good  governing  was  possible.  Card  C  is  a  full-load 
card  and  card  D  is  a  25  per  cent  overload  card. 

23  Card  £  is  a  full-load  card  frora  an  8}-in.  by  10-in.  20-hp. 
Hvid  engine  in  which  the  ignition  point  is  much  more  clearly  defined 
than  in  the  cards  taken  from  the  S-hp.  engine.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  ignition  takes  place  at  relatively  the  same  point  on  the  smaller 
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engines,  but  the  speed  of  the  smaller  engines  is  so  much  higher  that 
the  ordinary  indicator  faib  to  show  it. 

24  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  waves  in  the  expansion  line  of 
these  cards.  These  are  typical  of  all  cards  taken  from  Hvid  engines 
and  are  caused  by  the  introduction  of  fuel  into  the  combustion 
chamber  in  waves.  At  the  moment  when  the  preliminary  combus- 
tion takes  place  in  the  cup,  we  have  in  the  cup  a  pressure  of  approxi- 
mately 800  lb.,  while  in  the  combustion  chamber  there  is  a  compres- 
sion pressure  of  only  425  lb.  Some  fuel  is  consequently  sprayed 
out  of  the  cup  into  the  combustion  chamber  by  the  attempt  at 
pressure  equaUzation.  When  the  fuel  comes  in  contact  with  the 
highly  heated  air  in  the  combustion  chamber,  the  pressure  rises 
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state  comes  into  contact  with  the  heated  air  in  the  combustion 
space,  very  rapid  combustion  takes  place  and  the  pressure  arising 
from  it  drives  the  piston. 

19  Exhaust  Stroke.  As  in  any  four-cycle  engine,  the  exhaust 
vaive  opens  and  the  products  of  combustion  are  forced  out  by  the 
piston. 

INDICATOR   CARDS 

20  Fig.  3  shows  a  series  of  indicator  cards  taken  from  the  8-bp. 
Hvid  engine  of  Fig.  2,  as  well  as  one  from  a  20-hp.  ei^ine  of  the  same 
type.    Descriptions  of  these  cards  follow. 
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21  Card  ^  is  a  no-load,  stop-spring  card  which  shows  a  8%ht 
vacuum  during  practically  the  entire  suction  stroke  and  figures  ap- 
proximately 375  ft.  per  sec.  through  the  inlet  oriEce;  at  the  same 
time  it  shows  good  volumetric  efficiency.  This  vacuum  is  m^- 
tained  intentionally  for  the  reason  that  there  is  left  in  the  injector 
cup,  after  the  expansion  and  exhaust  strokes,  a  shght  residual  pres- 
sure which  interferes  with  the  r^;ular  dehvery  of  fuel  by  gravity. 
Dropping  the  suction  pressure  shghtly  below  atmospheric  removes 
this  cup  pressure,  gives  a  shght  pull  on  the  incoming  fuel  and  makes 
for  close  governing. 

22  Card  B  is  one  taken  from  the  inside  of  the  injector  cup 
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with  the  main  air-intake  orifice  not  choked  and  shows  a  residual  pres- 
sure in  the  cup  even  during  the  suction  stroke  of  the  engine.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  in  early  Hvid  engines  of  the 
farm  type  was  consistent  governing,  and  it  was  not  until  automatic 
inlet  valves  were  discarded  and  the  inlet-air  velocity  was  maintuned 
constant  that  good  governing  was  possible.  Card  C  is  a  full-load 
card  and  card  I>  is  a  25  per  cent  overload  card. 

23  Card  £  is  a  full-load  card  from  an  8}-in.  by  10-in.  20-hp. 
Hvid  engine  in  which  the  ignition  pomt  is  much  more  clearly  defined 
than  in  the  cards  taken  from  the  8-hp.  engine.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  ignition  takes  place  at  relatively  the  same  point  on  the  smaller 
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engines,  but  the  speed  of  the  smaller  engines  is  so  much  higher  that 
the  ordinary  indicator  fsib  to  show  it. 

24  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  waves  in  the  expansion  line  of 
these  cards.  These  are  typical  of  all  cards  taken  from  Hvid  engines 
and  are  caused  by  the  introduction  of  fuel  into  the  combustion 
chamber  in  waves.  At  the  moment  when  the  preliminary  combus- 
tion takes  place  in  the  cup,  we  have  in  the  cup  a  pressure  of  approxi- 
mately SOO  lb.,  while  in  the  combustion  chamber  there  is  a  compres- 
sion pressure  of  only  425  lb.  Some  fuel  is  consequently  sprayed 
out  of  the  cup  into  the  combustion  chamber  by  the  attempt  at 
pressure  equahzation.  When  the  fuel  comes  in  contact  with  the 
highly  heated  air  in  the  combustion  chamber,  the  pressure  rises 
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Btate  comes  into  contact  with  the  heated  air  in  the  combustion 
space,  very  rapid  combustion  takes  place  and  the  pressure  arising 
from  it  drives  the  piston. 

19  Exkaitat  Stroke.  As  in  any  four-cycle  engine,  the  exhaust 
valve  opens  and  the  products  of  combustion  are  forced  out  by  the 
piston. 

INDICATOR  CARDS 

20  Fig.  3  shows  a  series  of  indicator  cards  taken  from  the  S-hp. 
Hvid  engine  of  Fig.  2,  as  well  as  one  from  a  20-bp.  engine  of  the  same 
type.    Descriptions  of  these  cards  -follow. 
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21  Card  A  is  a  no-load,  stop-spring  card  which  shows  a  slight 
vacuum  during  practically  the  entire  suction  stroke  and  figures  ap- 
proximately 373  ft.  per  sec.  through  the  inlet  orifice;  at  the  same 
time  it  shows  good  volumetric  efiiciency.  This  vacuum  is  m^- 
tained  intentionally  for  the  reason  that  there  is  left  in  the  injector 
cup,  after  the  expansion  and  exhaust  strokes,  a  slight  residual  pres- 
sure which  interferes  with  the  regular  delivery  of  fuel  by  gravity. 
Dropping  the  suction  pressure  slightly  below  atmospheric  removes 
this  cup  pressure,  gives  a  slight  pull  on  the  incoming  fuel  and  makes 
for  close  governing. 

22  Card  B  is  one  taken  from  the  inside  of  the  injector  cup 
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with  the  main  air-intake  orifice  not  choked  and  shows  a  residual  pres- 
sure in  the  cup  even  during  the  suction  stroke  of  the  engine.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  in  early  Hvid  engines  of  the 
farm  type  was  consistent  governing,  and  it  was  not  until  automatic 
inlet  valves  were  discarded  and  the  inlet-air  velocity  was  maintained 
constant  that  good  governing  was  possible.  Card  C  is  a  full-load 
card  and  card  i>  is  a  25  per  cent  overload  card. 

23  Card  £  is  a  full-load  card  from  an  8}-in.  by  10-m.  20-hp. 
Hvid  engine  in  which  the  ignition  point  is  much  more  clearly  defined 
than  in  the  cards  taken  from  the  8-hp.  engine.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  ignition  takes  place  at  relatively  the  same  point  on  the  smaller 
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engines,  but  the  speed  of  the  smaller  engines  is  so  much  higher  that 
the  ordinary  indicator  faib  to  show  it. 

24  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  waves  in  the  expansion  Une  of 
these  cards.  Tliese  are  typical  of  all  cards  taken  from  Hvid  engines 
and  are  caused  by  the  introduction  of  fuel  into  the  combustion 
chamber  in  waves.  At  the  moment  when  the  preliminary  combus- 
tion takes  place  in  the  cup,  we  have  in  the  cup  a  pressure  of  approxi- 
mately 800  lb.,  while  in  the  combustion  chamber  there  is  a  compres- 
sion pressure  of  only  425  lb.  Some  fuel  is  consequently  sprayed 
out  of  the  cup  into  the  combustion  chamber  by  the  attempt  at 
pressure  equaUzation.  When  the  fuel  comes  in  contact  with  the 
highly  heated  air  in  the  combustion  chamber,  the  pressure  rises 
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state  comes  into  contact  with  the  heated  air  in  the  combustion 
space,  very  rapid  combustion  takes  place  and  the  pressure  arising 
from  it  drives  the  piston. 

19  Exhaiist  Stroke.  As  in  any  four-cycle  engine,  the  exhaust 
valve  opens  and  the  products  of  combustion  are  forced  out  by  the 
piston. 

INDICATOR   CARDS 

20  Fig.  3  shows  a  series  of  indicator  cards  taken  from  the  8-hp. 
Hvid  engine  of  Fig.  2,  as  well  as  one  from  a  20-hp.  ei^ine  of  the  same 
type.    Descriptions  of  these  cards  -follow. 
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21  Card  A  is  a  no-load,  stop-spring  card  which  shows  a  slight 
vacuum  during  practically  the  entire  suction  stroke  and  figures  ap- 
proximately 375  ft.  per  sec.  through  the  inlet  orifice;  at  the  same 
time  it  shows  good  volumetric  efficiency.  This  vacuum  is  n^jn- 
tained  intentionally  for  the  reason  that  there  is  left  in  the  injector 
cup,  after  the  expansion  and  exhaust  strokes,  a  slight  residual  pres- 
sure which  interferes  with  the  regular  delivery  of  fuel  by  gravity. 
Dropping  the  suction  pressure  slightly  below  atmospheric  removes 
this  cup  pressure,  gives  a  slight  pull  on  the  incoming  fuel  and  makes 
for  close  governing. 

22  Card  B  is  one  taken  from  the  inside  of  the  injector  cup 
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with  the  main  air-intake  orifice  not  choked  and  shows  a  residual  pres- 
sure in  the  cup  even  during  the  suction  stroke  of  the  eim;ine.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  in  early  Hvid  engines  of  the 
farm  type  was  consistent  governing,  and  it  was  not  until  automatic 
inlet  valves  were  discarded  and  the  inlet-air  velocity  was  maintained 
constant  that  good  governing  was  possible.  Card  C  is  a  fuU-load 
card  and  card  D  is  a  25  per  cent  overload  card. 

23  Card  £  is  a  full-load  card  from  an  S^-in.  by  10-in.  20-hp. 
Hvid  engine  in  which  the  ignition  point  is  much  more  clearly  defined 
than  in  the  cards  taken  from  the  8-hp.  engine.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  ignition  takes  place  at  relatively  the  same  point  on  the  snuUler 
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engines,  but  the  speed  of  the  smaller  engines  is  so  much  higher  that 
the  ordinary  indicator  fails  to  show  it. 

24  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  waves  in  the  expansion  line  of 
these  cards.  These  are  typical  of  all  cards  taken  from  Hvid  engines 
and  are  caused  by  the  introduction  of  fuel  into  the  combustion 
chamber  in  waves.  At  the  moment  when  the  preliminary  combus- 
tion takes  place  in  the  cup,  we  have  in  the  cup  a  pressure  of  approxi- 
mately 800  lb.,  while  in  the  combustion  chamber  there  is  a  compres- 
sion pressure  of  only  425  lb.  Some  fuel  is  consequently  sprayed 
out  of  the  cup  into  the  combustion  chamber  by  the  attempt  at 
pressure  equalization.  When  the  fuel  comes  in  contact  with  the 
highly  heated  air  in  the  combustion  chamber,  the  pressure  rises 
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that  this  year  more  tractors  will  be  built  in  the  United  States  than 
trucks. 

3  The  world  is  therefore  between  the  nether  miUstone  of 
decreasing  fuel  supplies  and  the  upper  millstone  of  a  rapidly-grow- 
ing consumption  and  apparently  the  only  way  out  b  to  improve  our 
engine  in  one,  or  both,  of  two  directions:  firBt,  making  it  more 
economical  as  regards  fuel  consumption;  and  second,  by  enabling 
it  to  use  lower  grades  of  fuel,  and  especially  such  grades  as  can  be 
produced  in  lai^r  quantities  than  gasoline. 

STATUS   OF   CONVENTIONAL   ENGINE 

4  The  conventional  motor-ear  or  aeroplane  engine  belongs  to 
the  constant-volume  type,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  is  of  the 
four-stroke  cycle.  With  very  few  exceptions  it  is  of  the  stationary, 
vertical,  V,  or  radial-cylinder  type,  water-cooled,  of  fairly  low  com- 
pression, and  with  speeds  varying  from  about  1000  to  close  to  3000 
r.p.m.,  and  with  constant-stroke  pistons. 

5  This  ei^ine  has  reached  such  a  stat«  of  development  that 
when  operating  on  gasoline  or  fuels  vaporiEing  at  low  temperatures 
(under  ISO  deg.)  only  slight  improvement  may  be  expected.  In 
flexibility,  volumetric  efficiency,  power  output  and  fuel  economy 
the  modem  high-grade  automobile  or  aeroplane  engine  has  nearly 
reached  the  limit  of  perfection  for  the  given  type;  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  work  necessary  to  develop  them  would  be  well  spent  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  what  the  world  needs  today  is  not  a  better  gasoline 
engine,  but  an  engine  which  will  run  better  on  a  fuel  costing  about 
one^alf  to  one-third  of  what  gasoline  costs  or  ia  likely  to  cost  in  two 
or  three  years. 

KEAOSENE   ENGINES 

6  The  first  effort  to  meet  this  situation  was  to  adapt  the  con- 
ventional engine  to  the  use  of  kerosene.  The  problem  of  running 
a  motor-car  engine  on  kerosene  seemed  to  be  comparatively  simple. 
Marine  engines  have  been  operating  on  that  fuel  for  years  with 
good  success.  But  the  pioneers  in  this  field  did  not  always  realize 
that  the  marine  engine  runs  at  comparatively  low  speed  and  with 
fully  open  throttle  and  constant  load,  while  the  motor-car  engine 
has  to  meet  far  more  difficult  and  varied  conditions  of  operation. 
The  struggle  was  a  hard  one  and  it  is  still  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
the  aim  has  been  definitely  attained. 
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7  In  order  to  understand  the  difficulties  encountered  one  must 
consider  the  processes  in  &n  engine  of  the  constant-volume  type  ■ 
such  as  now  used  in  automotive  equipment.  Practically  all  the 
mixing  of  fuel  and  air  is  done  outside  of  the  engine  cylinder  and  the 
charge  is  ignited  by  an  electric  spark  at  one  or  (at  most)  two  spots- 
The  compression  is  moderate,  even  at  the  maximum  filling  of  the 
cylinder,  and  at  low  throttle  it  is  very  small,  so  there  is  but  little 
chance  for  the  kerosene  to  vaporize  in  the  cylinder.  All  the  vapori- 
sation that  occurs  must  take  effect  arid  be  mainlained  previous  to 
the  mixture  reaching  the  cylinder.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
explosive  combustion,  the  only  kind  which  generates  power  in  an 
engine  cylinder,  is  produced  only  by  an  extremely  intimate  mixture 
of  fuel  and  air,  in  which  there  are  no  layers  or  large  drops  of  liquid 
fuel. 

8  With  these  facts  in  mind,  and  the  further  fact  that  in  a 
conventional  engine  comparatively  low  temperatures  prevail  in  the 
carburetor,  air  intake  to  carburetor  and  engine  manifold  (not  in 
excess  of  150  d^.  fahr.),  we  may  divide  all  hquid  fuels  into  two 
groups.  In  the  first  will  be  such  fuels  as  68-  to  73-gravity  gasoline, 
benzol  and  products  of  hydrogenation  like  cydohexane,  fuels 
which  vaporize  at  moderate  temperatiues,  and  which,  once  vapor- 
ized, do  not  condense  until  subjected  to  comparatively  low  tem- 
peratures, say,  60  deg.  and  under.  These  are  ideal  fuels  for  the  con- 
ventional engine.  To  the  next  class  belong  fuels  which  do  not  vapor- 
ize at  these  temperatures,  such  as  kerosene,  or  vaporize  only  to  a 
very  small  extent,  as  paraffin  gas  oil.  It  is  obvious  that  with  an 
ordinary  carburetor  these  fuels  will  not  form  an  intimate  mixture 
with  air,  since  ^he  conventional  carburetor  rehes  for  this  on  the 
ability  of  the  fuel  to  vaporize. 


PREHEATING  THE   FUEL 

9  The  designers  of  kerosene  engines  have  therefore  resorted 
to  two  methods,  either  singly  or  in  various  combinations.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  has  been  preheating  the  fuel.  Kerosene  is  a 
product  of  distillation,  and  was  once  a  gas.  It  seemed  reasonable 
to  expect  that  if  it  should  ^ain  be  made  a  gas,  as  by  the  apphcation 
of  sufficient  heat,  it  would  mix  well  with  air  and  give  perfect  condi- 
tions of  combustion. 

10  This  would  be  correct  if  it  were  not  for  the  particular 
conditions  which  exist.    In  the  first  place  the  velocity  of  reaction  in 
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the  case  of  distillation  of  kerosene  in  a  still  and  its  vaporization  in  a 
-  carburetor,  hot^potted  manifold  or  vaporizer  are  vastly  different, 
aod  in  the  case  of  complicated  hydrocarbons,  such  as  the  higher- 
oil  series,  the  velocity  of  reaction  is  of  great  importance.  From  the 
work  of  Kharitchkoff,  and  to  a  certain  extent  that  of  the  writer,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  kerosene  vapor  from  a  still  and  the  vapor  from  a 
vaporizer  are  two  very  different  products. 

11  It  should  also  be  noted  that  vaporization  in  a  still  occurs 
without  the  presence  of  air,  while  in  the  hot-spot  manifold  or  car- 
buretor with  vaporizer  the  air  is  not  only  present,  but  ia  brought  to 
the  temperature  of  the  fuel  vapor.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the 
higher  hydrocarbons,  such  as  octanes,  nonanes,  aod  up,  when  hot 
and  in  the  presence  of  air,  are  apt  to  break  up  into  the  lower  series, 
depositing  some  of  their  carbon  us  coke,  and  Uberating  hydrogen. 
There  is  also  a  suspicion  (although,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  it 
has  never  been  directly  proved)  that  products  of  the  acetylene  series 
are  formed,  especially  when  catalyzers  of  the  proper  character  are 
present  (in  this  case  iron  of  the  manifold  ipay  act  as  such  a  catalyzer) . 


DETONATION   IN   KEROSENE   BNaiNBS 

12  The  presence  of  free  hydrogen  and  possibly  acetylene  in 
the  products  of  vaporization  of  kerosene  is  of  great  importance  as 
it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  troubles  with  kerosene  engines, 
that  is,  the  so-called  phenomenon  of  detonation,  sometimes  con- 
fused with  preignition. 

13  Under  certain  conditions,  especially  when  operated  at  full 
power,  kerosene  engines  develop  a  characteristic  knock,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  due  to  pre^nitioo  in  gasoline  engines,  and  leading  to 
a  rapid  falling  off  in  power  developed  by  the  engine.  At  first  it  was 
assumed  that  it  was  preignition,  possibly  due  to  overheating  of 
spark-plug  terminals;  but  recent  investigations,  especially  those  of 
C.  F.  Kettering  and  H.  L.  Homing  in  this  country,  have  established 
that  the  rapid  rise  of  pressure,  which  produces  the  knock,  occurs 
several  crankshaft  degrees  qfter  ignition,  which  of  course  makes  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  it  is  due  to  preignition. 

14  "Hie  writer  carried  out  a  rather  interesting  test  apparently 
pointing  to  the  cause  of  the  knock.  He  added  to  trade  gasoline 
about  3  per  cent  of  water  and  passed  the  whole,  previous  to  admis- 
sion to  the  carburetor,  through  a  small  container  filled  with  calcium 
carbide.    This  addedto  the  mixture  in  the  cylinder  a  small  amount 
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of  acetylene,  and  developed  a  knock  which  occurred  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  some  kerosene  engines. 

15  There  is  an  indication,  that  the  "kerosene  knock"  is  pro- 
duced principally  by  hydn^n.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  knock  could 
be  eliminated  by  introducing  into  the  fuel  a  material  that  would  easily 
dissolve  in  kerosene,  vaporize  at  about  the  same  temperature  as 
kerosene,  and,  what  is  most  important,  combine  directly  with  hydro- 
gen. Such  a  material  would  then  form  a  combination  with  hydrogen, 
either  inert  to  oxygen  or  burning  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  the 
kerosene-air  mixture. 

16  It  so  happens  that  iodine  satisfies  all  these  conditions,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  small  addition  (1.5  to  2  per  cent)  of  iodine  to 
kerceene  does  away  entirely  with  the  knock.  This  would  support 
the  theory  that  the  kerosene  knock  is  due  to  the  excessive  rate  of 
combustion,  which  in  its  turn  is  due  to  the  presence  of  such  materials 
in  the  fuel  as  hydrogen. 

17  To  understand  it,  one  must  clearly  visualiie  the  process  of 
combustion  in  an  engine  of  the  constant-volume  type.  At  the  end 
of  the  compression  stroke  (assuming  maximum  volumetric  efficiency) 
the  cylinder  is  filled  with  a  combustible  charge  highly-compressed 
and  therefore  heated  to  a  temperature  fairly  close  to  the  point  of 
self-ignitioa  (which  is  higher  for  gasoline  —  about  630  deg.  —  than 
for  kerosene  —  570  deg.).  The  spark  ignites  the  charge  at  one  spot 
and  the  combustion  thus  started  acts  in  two  ways:  first,  the  gases 
generated  occupy  a  greater  volume  than  before,  and  thus  raise  the 
pressure  and  hence  temperature  in  the  rest  of  the  cylinder;  and 
second,  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  gases  tends  to  emphasize  this 
process  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  gases  still  further. 

18  Combustion  in  an  engine  cylinder  usually  takes  place  in  a 
fairly  leisurely  manner,  and  is  completed  only  by  about  the  time  when 
the  piston  reaches  its  lowermost  position.  (Essentially,  therefore, 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  nature  of  combustion  in  engines 
of  the  constant-preasQre  and  of  the  constant-volume  type.)  In  fact, 
even  in  gasoline  engines,  with  very  lean  mixtures,  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion may  be  so  slow  that  it  is  still  proceeding  when  the  inlet 
valves  are  opened  for  the  next  cycle,  which  produces  what  is  known 
as  "popping  into  the  carburetor." 

19  Tim,  however,  according  to  Hofsaess,  is  only  the  process 
with  slow-combustion  mixtures,  such -as  gasoline-air  or  kerosene-air.^ 

'  ThesiB  at  the  Technical  School,  Karlsruhe,  1913,  quoted  by  Eogler  in 
Erdod,  vol.  iv,  p.  540,  in  which  it  is  slated  that  the  velocity  of  flame  propaga- 
tioD  for  iDethaiie.«ir  mixture  is  27.6  cm.  per  sec 
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But  if  in  the  same  cylinder  there  are  present  gases  forming  with  air 
mixtures  of  higher  rate  of  flame  propagation,  they  will  ignite  at 
their  own  rate.  According  to  the  same  source  as  above,  the  rate  for 
hydn^en  ia  200  cm.  per  sec.  and  for  acetylene  113.5,  or  several  times 
that  of  methane-air  mixtures.  Hence,  when  either  hydrogen  or 
acetylene  are  present  in  the  mixtures,  they  ignite  much  more  rapidly, 
and  ignite  the  rest  of  the  mixture  at  the  same  rate  as  their  own  igni- 
tion. In  other  words,  they  serve  as  a  primer  for  the  rest  of  the 
mixture,  or  as  hundreds  of  spark  plugs  scattered  through  the  mix- 
ture. It  is  extremely  important  to  understand  this  process  very 
clearly,  as  it  explains  some  of  the  troubles  encountered  in  operating 
kerosene  engines. 

20  It  appears,  therefore,  that  at  best  high  preheating  of  kerosene 
does  not  promise  to  give  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem,  even 
assuming  that  the  other  difficulties  connected  therewith  have  been 
solved,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  decrease  of  the 
volumetric  efficiency  of  the  engine  due  to  increase  in  temperature  of 
the  incoming  chatge. 

TUiB   VAPOBIZATION   OF  THE   FUEL 

21  Hie  other  way  along  which  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
burning  kerosene  has  been  attempted,  has  been  by  means  of  ex- 
tremely fine  vaporization  of  the  fuel.  There  have  been  two  considera- 
tions underlying  this  idea. 

22  The  first  was  to  bum  kerosene  with  air,  not  as  a  mixture 
of  gases,  but  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  in  which  explosions  of 
coal  and  grain  dust  take  place;  that  is,  by  converting  the  kerosene 
into  such  a  fine  powder,  or  fog,  as  to  insure  a  very  intimate  contact 
between  it  and  the  air.  From  what  we  know  of  the  mechanism  of 
dust  combustion,  one  can  easily  believe  that  auch  a  fog  mixture  will 
explode  when  raised  to  the  proper  temperature.  In  that  case  pre- 
liminary heating  of  the  fuel  outside  of  the  cylinder  becomes  unneces- 
sary, the  main  heating  of  the  charge  being  secured  through  its  com- 
pression in  the  engine  cylinder,  although  the  air  may  usefully  be 
preheated  to  a  certain  extent.  This  system,  where  a  thorough  mixing 
of  the  fuel  and  air  is  produced  by  the  mechanical  atomization  of 
the  fuel  exclusively,  would  obviously  be  inefficient  unless  the  atom- 
ized fuel  were  delivered  by  the  most  direct  path  into  the  cylinder, 
as  the  best  distributing  manifold  has  enough  comers,  loci  of  tur- 
bulence and  loss  of  velocity  head   to  produce  coalescence  of  the 
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kerosene  globules,  it  requires,  therefore,  an  atomizer  in  each  engine 
cylinder  which,  although  correct  theoretically,  may  prove  to  be  too 
complicated  to  find  a  universal  commercial  application.  Neverthe- 
less the  principle  of  the  construction  is  sound,  as  has  been  proved  by 
the  tests  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
France  by  Bellem  and  Br^^ras  in  the  past  year. 

23  The  other  consideration  underlying  the  application  of 
atomization  to  the  production  of  explosive  mixtures  with  kerosene 
as  fuel  is  based  on  the  principles  of  vaporization.  It  has  been  found 
that  if  kerosene  in  a  very  fine  state  of  atomization  is  maintained 
even  for  a  very  short  time  at  a  temperature  of  from  225  to  240  deg, 
fahr.,  it  will  pass  to  a  state  of  gas,  even  though  its  final  point  of  dis- 
tillation be  in  the  neighborhood  of  530  deg.  fahr.,  and  even  though 
its  initial  point  of  dktillation  be  at  275  deg. 

24  Testa  by  the  writer  at  an  early  date,  however,  indicated 
that  to  secure  this  result  the  atomization  of  the  kerosene  must  be 
very  fine  indeed  as  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  time  available  for 
the  process  is  extremely  small.  In  an  engine  running  at,  say,  1800 
r.p.m.,  the  entire  process  of  suction  and  compression  takes  less  than 
s'lr  sec,  in  which  time  the  drop  of  kerosene  has  to  vaporize. 


ATOMIZATION   OF   KEROSENE    IN   ORDINARY   CARBURETORS 

25  When  it  comes  to  the  practical  atomization  of  kerosene, 
it  is  found  to  be  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  Tests  made  for  vis- 
cosity on  a  number  of  specimens  of  gasolines  and  kerosenes  of  Amer- 
ican origin  have  shown  an  average  viscosity  for  gasoline  of  0,7,  and 
for  kerosene  of  1.5.  In  addition  to  this,  kerosene  has  shown  a  surface 
skin  at  least  four  times  as  tough  as  gasoline.' 

26  In  ordinary  carburetors  atomization  can  be  produced  only 
by  the  difference  in  pressure  existing  between  the  mixing  chamber  of 
the  carburetor  and  the  float  chamber,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  entrainmont  produced  by  a  column  of  air  rapidly  flowing  past 
the  carburetor  nozzle.  The  energy  thus  available  is  too  small  to 
produce  perfect  atomization  unless  extremely  fine  nozzles  are  used, 
which  led  to  a  series  of  tests  on  very  fine  nozzles. 

27.  A  number  of  carburetors  were  built.  The  first  had  fine 
orifices  (jewelers'  drill  No.  10  and  even  smaller)  drilled  in  copper 
plates  B*!  in.  thick,  this  size  having  been  selected  as  the  drills  would 

'  Teflts  by  the  writer;  cp.  Engler-Hoefer,  Erdoel,  vol.  iv,  p.  51. 
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not  work  in  thicker  plates.  A  very  poor  atoDusation  followed,  and 
it  was  found  that  instead  of  beii^  broken  up  into  a  fine  spray  as 
was  expected,  the  kerosene  simply  passed  through  the  orifices  and 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  plate.  It  was  then  that  the  tests  pre- 
viously referred  to  were  started  to  determine  the  surface  tension 
of  kerosene  as  compared  with  gasoline,  and  its  high  values  were 
discovered.  Obviously,  the  thin  plate  did  not  offer  enough  resistance 
to  the  flow  of  the  liquid  to  break  the  skin. 

28    A  number  of  new  carburetors  were  then  constructed,  with 
the  nozzles  formed  between  adjacent  plates,  as  in  Fig.  1,  the  pas- 


Fia.  1    Carbuh&tob  Nozzixa  bbtwi:en  Faces  of  Aimacent  Plates 


sages  being  formed  by  making  scratches  on  the  face  of  the  plate. 
This  permitted  the  size  of  the  pass^es  to  be  varied  as  desired,  both 
as  to  length  and  depth,  and  resulted  in  an  immediate  improvement 
in  the  operation  of  the  engine  to  which  the  carburetor  was  attached. 

29.  The  tests  indicated  that  good  atomization  is  secured  only 
when  a  large  number  of  nozzles  are  used,  the  number  in  the  testa 
on  a  four-cylinder,  3.75-in.  by  5-in.  engine  having  varied  from  74 
to  400.    About  300  nozzles  gave  the  best  results. 

30  As  regards  the  dimensions  of  the  nozzles,  it  was  also  found 
that  there  are  certain  critical  dimensions  giving  the  best  results. 
Here  again  a  number  of  tests  were  made  with  plates  of  different 
thicknesses  and  nozzles  of  different  depths,  and  it  was  found  that  on 
the  whole  the  best  results  were  secured  with  nozzles  about  i  in. 
deep,  and  shaped  as  a  semicircle  0.003  to  0.004  in.  in  diameter. 
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Later  tests  have  brought  out  a  rather  interesting  fact,  namely, 
that  the  arrangement  of  300  nozdes  of  the  above  dimensions  which 
gave  good  results  on  kerosene  proved  to  be  very  poor  for  use  with 
gasoline,  while  six  to  ten  larger  orifices,  say,  0.1  in.  in  diameter,  gave 
good  results  with  gasoline  and  very  poor  results  with  kerosene. 
Just  why  gasoline  operates  so  poorly  with  the  very  small  nozzles 
seems  to  be  a  matter  far  more  interesting  than  would  appear  at 
first  sight,  and  study  of  the  problem  will  apparently  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  rather  novel  relations  in  connection  with  capil- 
lary Sow.    Tests  are  under  way  on  this  subject. 


ATOMIZING   KEROSENE   NOT   ENOUGH 

31  But  atomizing  kerosene  at  the  nozzle  of  the  carburetor, 
even  very  finely,  seems  to  be  only  half  the  battle.  Other  sources  of 
trouble  must  be  overcome  before  the  mixture  can  be  properly  bumed 
in  the  cylinder. 

32  The  first  question  is  that  of  delivering  the  atomized  mixture 
to  the  engine  cylinder,  which  implies  the  design  of  proper  manifold- 
ing. For  gasoline  engines  the  question  of  good  manifolding  may  be 
considered  as  solved,  but  it  is  somewhat  more  involved  when  it 
comes  to  kerosene  engines. 

33  A  gasoline-air  mixture,  when  above  the  critical  tempera- 
ture, is  a  perfect  gas  and  is  not  affected  as  to  state  by  the  shape  of 
the  manifold,  presence  of  bends  or  factors  creating  turbulence.  A 
poor  manifold  may  affect  the  volumetric  efficiency  of  an  engine, 
but  not  the  condition  of  the  mixture.  With  kerosene,  however,  a 
poor  manifold  affects  the  condition  of  the  mixture.  If  rapidly  moving 
fine  drops  strike  gainst  a  bend  in  the  manifold,  the  tendency  is 
for  them  to  adhere  to  the  wall  of  the  manifold  gainst  which  they 
impinge.  To  determine  this  factor,  a  number  of  tests  were  made  on 
the  same  engine  with  various  manifolds,  all  the  other  conditions 
being  equal;  in  some  cases  long  and  crooked  manifolds  were  used, 
while  in  other  tests  the  carburetor  was  placed  right  against  the  body 
of  the  engine.  In  order  to  maintain  all  the  conditions  as  uniform  as 
possible,  the  manifolds  were  in  all  cases  carefully  heat-jacketed  and 
lagged  with  asbestos  so  as  to  avoid  excessive  cooling  of  the  mixture 
with  the  long  manifolds.  The  running  of  the  engine,  jwwer  curve, 
and  especially  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  manifold  and  the 
cylinder  after  a  run  clearly  showed  the  great  amount  of  condensa- 
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tioD  that  takes  place  with  manifolds  which  offer  obstructions  to  the 
flow  of  the  mixture.  For  example,  a  straight,  long  manifold  has 
been  found  to  be  far  preferable  to  a  short  one  with  one  or  two  bends. 
The  best  was  one  which  permitted  the  location  of  the  carburetor 
flush  against  the  cylinder  block. 

34  There  still  remained,  however,  a  number  of  crooks  and 
bends  in  that  part  of  the  manifold  comprised  in  the  cylinder-block 
casting  itself,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  that  section  of 
the  manifold  had  to  be  redesigned,  aa  well  as  the  exterior  portion, 
in  order  to  secure  the  nearest  approach  to  a  straight-line  flow.  In 
other  words,  kerosene-engine  manifolds  have  to  be  designed  from 


Fia.  2    Enqine  Cylinder  with  Inlkt  Manifolu  Cast  into  tmk  Hku> 

end  to  end  with  an  eye  to  some  relation  like  the  Fanning  formula. 
The  designs  shonn  in  Figs.  2  and  3  have  been  adapted  to  take  care 
of  these  conditions.  The  carburetor  sits  right  at  the  cylinder  bead, 
the  manifold  is  cast  into  the  cylinder  head,  and  the  mixture  flows  in 
a  straight  line  from  the  mixing  chamber  of  the  carburetor  to  the 
valves,  the  only  turn  being  made  at  the  valves  where  the  tempera- 
ture conditions  are  such  that  condensation  need  not  be  feared. 

TEMPERATURE    RELATIONS    IN   THE   MANIFOLD 

35  As  has  been  stated  above,  kerosene  will  vaporize  if  heated 
to  about  22o  deg.  fahr.  when  in  the  state  of  fine  atomization  (this 
figure  is  still  somewhat  uncertain,  and  possibly  depends  on  the  kind 
of  kerosene  used).    On  the  other  hand,  if  finely  atomized  and  heated 
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to  a  very  much  higher  temperatuFe,  the  kerosene  easily  breaks  up  and 
causes  a  particularly  vicious  knock,  as  found  in  many  runs  made 
under  this  condition. 

36  The  problem  is  therefore  to  bring  the  kerosene-air  mixture 
to  a  temperature  of  approximately  225  deg.,  or  as  close  to  it  from 
below  (i.e.,  without  exceeding  it)  as  possible.  Preheating  the  mix- 
ture by  exhaust  gases  was  tried,  but  did  not  prove  successful  for 
two  reasons:  in  the  first  place,  notwithstanding  numerous  attempts, 
the  writer  failed  to  develop  a  design  of  an  exhaust-gas  beater  which 
would  not  involve  a  very  large  frictional  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the 
mixture  with  attendant  condensation.  In  fact,  it  was  found  on 
several  occasions  that  with  the  walla  of  the  preheater  in  excess  of 
300  deg.,  considerable  kerosene  settled  in  the  tube.  So  far  no  means 
had  been  found  to  control  the  gas  temperature  in  the  preheaters 


Fig.  3    Inlet  Manifold  fob  Four-Ctunder  Enoins  op  Fca.  2 

which  made  for  an  irregular  operation  of  the  engine.  Because  of 
this,  the  entire  preheating  of  the  kerosene-air  mixture  was  thrown 
on  the  manifold  itself,  this  being  done  in  the  following  manner: 

37  As  shown  in  F^.  2,  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  were  Uquid- 
cooled.  The  head  had  no  jacket  and  was  cooled  partly  by  radiation, 
partly  by  the  flow  of  gases  through  the  manifold,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  the  flow  of  heat  through  the  gaskets  into  the  cyUnder 
walls.  It  was  found  that  with  kerosene  as  fuel  and  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  outer  jacket  Uquid  at  about  210  deg.  fahr.,  the  temperature 
of  the  head  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  350  deg.  fahr.  which  is  just 
right  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  flowii^  therethrough 
to  about  225  deg.  This  gave  a  good  mixture  in  good  condition  for 
use  in  the  cylinder  and  all  that  remained  was  to  properly  bum  it 
there,  a  problem  easier  stated  than  solved. 
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-TEMPERATURE   RELATIONS  IN  THE   CYLINDER 

38  A  large  number  of  tests  were  made,  both  on  the  block  and 
on  the  road,  to  detenuine  the  beat  temperature  of  the  cooling  liquid 
for  burning  kercsene,  aa  it  was  felt  that  this  waa  one  of  the  most 
important  governing  conditions.  It  was  found  that  while  the  engine 
would  operate  after  a  fashion  with  a  fairly  wide  range  of  tempera- 
tures, really  good  results,  comparable  with  those  secured  with  good 
gasoline,  were  obtained  only  when  the  cylinder  temperatures  were 
kept  within  pretty  close  limits. 

39  In  particular,  it  has  been  found  that  the  temperature  of 
the  cyhnder  walls  affects  quite  materially  the  state  of  the  oil  in 
the  craukcase  and  the  oil  consumption.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  details  of  these  tests. 


TESTS   ON   CRANECASE  DILtTTION 

40  Possibly  the  greatest  difficulty  in  operating  with  kerosene 
lies  in  the  tendency  to  crankcase  dilution.  Because  of  this,  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  tests  were  made  to  determine  if  possible  the  laws 
governing  it.  The  amount  of  crankcase  dilution  in  some  of  the  tests 
was  determined  by  the  measurement  of  viscosity  and  flash  point,  and 
by  distillation  of  the  oil  taken  out  of  the  crankcase.  In  other  tests 
benzol  was  used  as  an  indicator. 

41  It  was  found  (and  these  results  have  been  confirmed  by 
similar  tests  made  by  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Mihtary  Aero- 
nautics, War  Department)  that  the  amount  of  crankcase  dilution 
is  directly  related  to  the  temperature  of  the  engine,  and  is  much 
greater  in  a  cold  engine  than  in  a  warm  one. 

42  An  apparently  new  fact  brought  out  by  these  tests  is  that, 
if  the  engine  is  properly  operated,  not  only  need  there  be  no  addi- 
tional dilution  when  running  on  kerosene,  but  that  part  of  the  gaso- 
line which  may  have  slipped  through  into  the  crankcase  when  running 
on  gasoline  will  actually  be  eliminated  when  later  running  on  kerosene. 
In  other  words,  operation  on  kerosene  when  the  engine  is  under 
proper  temperature  control,  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  excessive 
crankcase  dilution.  This  fact  has  been  borne  out  in  some  of  the 
road  tests  and  appears  to  be  of  considerable  importance. 

43  A  test  run  of  758  miles  in  seven  days  waa  made  in  Ohio, 
in  the  summer  of  1919,  the  engine  being  started  each  morning  on 
gasoUne  and  shifted  to  kerosene. as  soon  as  the  water  in  the  radiator 
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was  sufficiently  hot  (200  deg.  fahr.  for  start,  and  at  boiling  point 
during  running).  The  total  oil  consumption  during  this  run  was 
under  half  a  gallon,  the  oil  at  the  end  of  the  run  being  in  perfect 
condition. 

44  This  very  low  consumption  of  oil  may  be  explained  as 
follows:  The  engine  was  run  on  trade  gasoline  when  cold,  which 
caused  a  certam  amount  of  crankcase  dilution.  Had  the  engine 
continued  to  run  on  gasoline,  the  fuel  which  got  into  the  crankcase 
would  have  stayed  there,  gradually  thimied  the  oil,  and  caused 
a  loss,  directly,  by  increased  consumption  because  of  the  lower 
viscosity,  and  also  possibly  through  the  breather.  But  when  the 
engine  was  shifted  to  kerosene  it  ran  so  hot  that  any  gasoline  that 
may  have  slipped  into  the  crankcase  at  starting,  evaporated,  which 
brought  the  viscosity  of  the  oil  back  to  its  original  figure.  The  fact 
that  kerosene  is  to  a  slight  degree  itself  a  lubricant,  may  also  have 
contributed  to  the  low  oil  consumption. 

45  It  might  be  said  in  passing  that  to  a  man  accustomed  only 
to  gasoline  engines  the  operation  of  an  engine  on  kerosene  will  prove 
full  of  surprises.  Thus,  a  gasoline-driven  car  will  not  run  without 
water  in  the  radiator.  With  kerosene  we  have  on  several  occasions 
driven  the  car  for  distances  as  great  as  ten  miles  at  from  20  to  25 
miles  an  hour  without  water  in  the  radiator  —  of  course  only  on 
good  level  roads,  as  the  engine  would  rapidly  overheat  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  drive  it  up  hill  without  water. 

TEHPERATUBE   BELATIONS   IN  THE   CYLINDER   {continued) 

46  All  these  factors  indicate  that  the  cylinder-wall  tempera- 
ture in  kerosene  engines  has  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  for  gaso- 
line engines,  due,  probably,  to  two  causes.  First,  it  is  very  Ukely 
that  only  a  part  of  the  kerosene  "dust"  is  vaporized  in  the  manifold, 
the  time  being  too  short  to  produce  complete  vaporization.  The 
"dust,"  which  is  really  a  very  fine  spray,  is  then  vaporized  in  the 
cylinder.  (The  possibility  of  this,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
was  first  indicated,  indirectly,  by  tests  by  J.  B.  Replogle,  of  the 
Remy  Ignition  Company.)  But  such  a  vaporization  involves  the 
passage  of  a  large  amount  of  heat  into  a  latent  state,  and  therefore 
a  higher  temperature  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  mixture  in  an 
ignitable  state. 

47  The  second  and  possibly  more  important  reason  for  the 
necessity  of  higher  cylinder-wall  temperature  in  kerosene  engines 
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is  that  the  rate  of  combustion  of  kerosene-air  mixtures,  all  else  being 
equal,  is  a  good  deal  slower  than  that  of  gasoline-air  mixtures.  This 
may  be  also  expressed  by  saying  that  kerosene-air  mixtures  have  a 
lower  basic  rate  of  combustion  than  gasoline-air  mixtures.  But  the 
rate  of  combustion  of  a  gaseous  mixture  depends  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mixture,  since  obviously  the  nearer  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  to  the  point  of  self-ignition,  the  faster  the  mixture  will 
ignite  and  the  faster  it  will  bum.  A  fairly  cold  gasoline  mixture 
may  still  bum  sufficiently  fast  to  give  good  results,  while  a  kerosene- 
air  mixture  at  the  same  temperature  will  fail  entirely. 


HATE   OF  COMBUSTION   A   FACTOB  OF  CARDINAL   IMPORTANCE 

48  The  entire  design  of  the  engine  should  be  built  around  the 
rate  of  combustion  of  the  fuel-air  mixture  used  in  driving  the  engine, 
a  fact  but  dimly  reaUzed  until  we  came  to  design  engines  for  fuels 
other  than  gasoline.  A  good  deal  of  trouble  with  kerosene  engines 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  they  have 
been  designed  for  gasoline  and  not  for  kerosene  at  all.  This  in 
particular  has  been  the  case  with  those,  fortunately  less  numerous 
today  than,  say,  two  or  three  years  ago,  who  expected  to  be  able 
to  operate  any  engine  on  kerosene  by  attaching  to  it  a  "special 
carburetor." 

49  It  therefore  becomes  of  primary  importance  to  determine 
by  what  factors  the  rate  of  combustion  in  an  engine  cyUnder  is 
governed,  apart  from  the  physical  properties  of  the  explosive  mix- 
ture itself. 

TEMPERATURE   OF   CYLINDER   WALLS 

50  The  most  important  of  these  factors  b  the  temperature 
of  the  mixture,  which  is  materially  affected  by  the  temperature  of 
the  cylinder  walb,  which,  in  turn,  means  temperature  of  the  cooling 
fluid.  Numerous  tests  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  both  on  the 
road  and  on  the  block,  have  shown  that  for  kerosene  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cooling  liquid  has  to  be  a  good  deal  higher  than  for  gaso- 
line. Tests  made  at  temperatures  at  the  exit  from  the  jacket  Taag- 
ing  from  125  to  255  deg.  fahr.  have  shown  that  the  best  results  have 
been  obtained  with  temperatures  around  210-215  deg.,  which  in- 
dicates the  necessity  of  using  oil  for  cooling  kerosene  engines;  or, 
if  water  be  used  in  engines  other  than  of  the  stationary  type  with 
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hopper  cooling,  of  resorting  to  means  for  the  condensation  of  steam 
generated.  This,  by  the  way,  explains  the  comparatively  good  re- 
sults in  recent  pubhc  tests  obtsined  with  kerosene  in  tractor  engines 
by  several  makers  of  tractors  who  use  oil  coolii^  and  can  therefore 
cany  the  outlet  temperatures  on  their  cooling  jackets  to  h^her 
levels  than  can  be  done  with  water  in  conventional  radiators. 

51  The  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  conventional  radiators 
for  oil  cooling  led  to  an  elaborate  series  of  tests  on  heat  transmis^ 
sion  from  oil  to  water  and  oil  to  air,  carried  out  for  the  writer  at  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute  by  two  senior  students,  Ed.  F.  O'Reilly  and  A.  R.  J.  Wied- 
mann,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Wm.  J.  Moore.  These  tests 
have  shown  that  with  oil  inside  and  air  outside  the  efficiency  of  a 
conventional  radiator  is  only  about  70  per  cent  of  that  of  the  same 
radiator  with  water  inside,  which  means  either  a  larger  radiator  or 
more  complicated  methods  of  cooling. 


COMPBE6SION  AND   RATE   OF   COMBUSTION 

52  The  next  factor  affecting  the  rate  of  combustion  of  the 
mixture  in  the  cylinder  is  the  compression  available,  which  means 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  "compression  ratio"  so  often  taken  alone 
into  consideration. 

53  From  gasoline-engine  practice  we  have  learned  that,  within 
certain  limits,  the  higher  the  compression  ratio  the  higher  the  maxi- 
mum power  output  of  an  engine,  the  limits  being  imposed  mainly 
by  the  tendency  of  the  mixture  to  preignite.  But  judging  an  engine 
solely  by  the  compression  ratio,  like  judging  it  by  its  volumetric 
efficiency,  is  apt  to  lead  to  error. 

54  Compression  of  the  charge  is  necessary  because  it  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  mixture  to  a  point  so  near  its  temperature  of 
self-ignition  that,  once  started  by  the  electric  spark,  combustion 
proceeds  very  rapidly.  This  determines  quite  definitely  the  upper 
limit  of  compression  in  an  engine  as  a  function  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  fuel-air  mixture  and  temperature  and  pressure  at 
which  it  enters  the  cyUnder.  It  determines  abo  the  most  suitable 
compression  pressure  which  an  engine  should  have  when  designed 
to  work  at  a  given  toad  and  may  be  usefully  employed  in  the  de- 
sign of  marine,  racing-car  and  to  a  certain  extent  aeroplane  engines. 
It  should  be  understood,  however  (which  is  not  always  the  case)i 
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that  this  determines  only  the  upper  limit  of  compression,  a  fact 
which  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  failure  of  some  kerosene  engines. 

55  The  temperature  of  self-ignition  of  optimum  kerosene-air 
mixtures  is  about  570  deg.  fahr.,  as  compared  with  about  630  deg. 
for  optimum  gasoline-air  mixtures.  The  obvious  tendency,  there- 
fore, is  to  make  the  compression  in  kerosene  eogioes  lower  than  in 
gasoline  engines,  which  is  the  proper  course  to  take  in  the  case  of  a 
marine  engine  or  stationary  engine  operating  on  constant  load.  But 
in  our  tests  on  automobile  engines  where  the  compression,  by  means 
of  inserts,  was  varied  from  50  to  85  lb.,  and  especially  in  the  block 
tests,  we  have  found  that  while  low  compression  makes  it  possible 
to  drive  the  engine  somewhat  harder  before  preignition  starts,  it 
also  deprives  the  engine  of  its  flexibility. 

56  This  is  only  natural.  The  maximum  compression  tempera- 
ture is  obtained  only  with  the  maximum  filling  of  the  cylinder,  or 
at  full  throttle.  At  partly  open  throttle  we  have  a  partial  filling  of 
the  cylinder,  and  therefore,  while  the  compression  ratio  is  the  same, 
the  final  compression  pressure  is  different  and  hence  the  final  tem- 
perature of  the  charge  is  also  different.  In  other  words,  the  final  com- 
pression pressure  depends  not  only  on  the  compression  ratio,  which  is 
a  constant  for  a  given  engine  of  conventional  design  (it  is  not  so  in 
a  variable-stroke  engine),  but  also  on  the  wlunuiric  efficiency  of  the 
engine  during  the  given  cycle. 

57  Therefore,  if  a  kerosene-air  mixture  ignites  well  at,  say, 
500  deg.  fahr.,  and  if  this  temperature  is  produced  by  the  compres- 
sion in  a  given  engine  at  maximum  filling  of  the  cylinder,  at  half- 
filling,  or  half-throttle,  the  compression  pressure  will  be  roughly 
one-half,  and  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will  be  lower,  in  accord- 
ance with  well-known  laws. 

58  But  if  combustion  in  a  kerosene-air  mixture  proceeds  at 
a  certain  suitable  rate  when  this  mixture  is  at  an  initial  temperature 
of  500  deg.,  a  much  lower  rate  of  combustion  will  be  maintained 
when  the  temperature  is,  say,  375  deg.,  and  the  point  may  be,  and 
actually  is,  reached  when  explosive  combustion  will  not  take  place 
at  all. 

59  In  fact,  while  the  writer  has  not  yet  been  able  to  prove  it 
positively,  all  his  oljservations  lead  him  to  believe  that  a  moment 
is  reached,  especially  with  fuels  of  a  grade  still  lower  than  kerosene 
(such  as  paraffin  gas  oil),  when  combustion  continues  until  the 
opening  of  the  inlet  valves  in  the  next  cycle.  With  gasoline  this 
would  IciKl  to  "popping  into  the  carburetor."    With  l^rosene  and 
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fuel  oil  the  combustion  at  partial  filling  of  the  cylinder  does  not 
proceed  with  the  same  v^or,  and  the  following  Uttle-eiifpected 
process  takes  place: 

60  As  an  inlet  valve  opens,  the  incoming  charge  meets  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  inert  gases  of  combustion  at  the  top  of  the  cyhnder; 
but  when  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  it  encounters  a  naked 
flame  resulting  from  continued  combustion  of  the  preceding  charge. 
As  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  is  very  low,  the  incoming  fresh  charge 
is  comparatively  cold,  flows  in  graduaUy,  and  is  mixed  to  a  certain 
extent  with  inert  exhaust  gases  —  it  bums  up  as  it  comes  in,  but 
not  explosively. 

61  In  other  words,  during  the  induction  stroke  we  have  in 
the  cylinder  something  akin  to  what  happens  in  the  combustion 
stroke  in  the  Akroyd  cycle.  Only  the  trouble  is  that  here  the  fuel 
is  burned  up  during  the  induction  stroke  when  it  can  do  no  good; 
and  when  the  power  stroke  comes  there  is  no  more  fuel  mixture 
in  the  cylinder  to  drive  the  engine.  The  latter  therefore  dies  out> 
In  common  parlance  this  is  described  by  saying  that  the  engine 
"does  not  idle  well,"  or  "lacks  flexibility." 

62  This  trouble  is  fundamental  and  does  not  depend  on  the 
design  of  the  carburetor.  There  are  only  two  ways  to  overcome  it. 
One  is  by  varying  the  temperature  of  the  induced  charge,  making 
it  colder  at  full  throttle  and  warriiing  it  up  at  low  throttle,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  ia  done,  for  example,  in  the  cylinder  construction 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  the  charge  at  full  throttle  flows  faster  and 
does  not  get  heated  up  as  much  as  the  slower-flowing  charge  at 
low  throttle.  In  a  different  manner  the  same  result  is  secured  in  the 
Dray  kerosene  shunt.  This,  however,  is  only  a  crude  solution  of  the 
problem  and  does  not  meet  all  the  conditions  that  are  encountered. 

63  The  other  method  of  meeting  the  conditions  consists  in 
using  a  variable-stroke  engine  of  such  a  construction  that  the  full 
stroke  is  used  in  connection  with  wide-open  throttle  and  a  reduced 
stroke  when  the  throttle  is  partly  closed.  The  writer  is  not  aware 
that  such  an  engine  has  ever  been  built  and  doubts  very  much  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  construction,  but  its  equivalent  may  be  at- 
tained in  a  somewhat  roundabout  way. 

64  After  all,  what  we  need  ia  the  same  final  compression  of 
gases  in  the  cylinder  at  all  positions  of  the  throttle  in  order  to  obtain 
the  same  heats  of  compression,  which  might  be  secured  by  filling 
the  bottom  of  the  cyhnder  when  operating  at  low  throttle  with  a 
cushion  of  either  air  or  inert  gas.    This  in  effect  would  be  equivalent 
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to  a  variable-stroke  engine,  as  to  all  practical  purposes  the  inert  gas 
may  be  considered  as  a  fluid  part  of  the  engine  piston  (subject,  of 
course,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  perfectly  stratified  filling  of  the 
cylinder).  If  we  could  be  sure  that  the  exhaust  gases  admitted  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  do  lie  in  a  layer  separate  from  the  main 
charge,  this  would  present  a  good  solution  of  the  problem. 

65  For  example.  Fig.  4  gives  one  of  the  possible  constructions 
meeting  the  above-established  conditions.  In  this  construction, 
exhaust  gases  cooled  in  the  coil  13  are  admitted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  at  14  toward  the  end  of  the  induction  stroke,  the  opening 
of  the  passage  being  governed  by  the  slide  valve  10  and  cam  16. 
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Fio.  4    SopEBiNDircTioN  EvGiNB,  Modified  DnoAu>  Clerk  Design 

In  additioD  to  this  there  is  in  the  pass^e  a  throttle  9  so  intercon- 
nected with  the  carburetor  throttle  6  that  when  the  latter  is  fully 
open  the  admission  of  exhaust  gasea  is  cut  off;  and  when  the  car- 
buretor throttle  is  closed  the  exhaust  gases  are  freely  admitted.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  end  of  the  pipe  at  14  b  directed  down- 
ward, which  preeiimably  will  help  the  gases  to  spread  over  the 
piston  head  Uke  a  blanket  rather  than  rise  up  and  mix  with  the 
cylinder  charge.  The  design  shown  is  an  evolution  of  that  which 
Sir  Dugald  Clerk  experimentally  employed  in  1912.  If  desired,  coil 
13  may  open  into  the  air  instead  of  into  the  exhaust  manifold.  There 
is  no  material  difference  between  the  two,  provided  always  that  the 
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charge  remains  stratified  and  the  bottom  charge  separate  from  the 
fuel-air  mixture.  There  are  indications  that  this  is  so,  or  rather  that 
it  is  possible  to  work  out  a  design  where  it  will  be  so.  Tests  have 
shown,  for  example,  that  a  spark  plug  located  at  the  bottom  of  the 
compression  space  fails  to  ignite  the  charge  at  low  throttle. 

66  The  construction  suggested  recently  by  Harry  R.  Kicardo 
in  a  paper  before  the  Institution  of  Automobile  Engineers,^  for 
preventing  preignition  of  kerosene,  namely,  the  admission  of  pre- 
cooled  exhaust  gases  to  the  cylinder  to  dilute  the  charge,  belongs 
to  the  same  class  of  expedients,  though  less  fully  elaborated.  The 
writer  has  made  several  tests  of  the  Ricardo  scheme,  but  found  that 
while  it  kills  preignition,  it  also  materially  reduces  the  power  out- 
put of  the  engine,  as  was  to  be  expected,  and  therefore  is  not  helpful. 
The  difference  between  the  Ricardo  scheme  and  the  one  shown  here 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  first,  Ricardo  admits  exhaust  gases  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  mixture  instead  of  as  a  stratum  in  the  cylinder,  and 
second,  he  admits  the  exhaust  gases  at  full  throttle,  while  in  the 
scheme  shown  here  they  are  admitted  only  at  low  throttle. 


RATE   OF   COMBUSTION    AND   EXPANSION   PKESSURE 

67  But  compression  pressure  determines  not  so  much  the 
actual  rate  of  combustion  of  the  chaise,  as  initiation  of  the  com- 
bustion. As  pointed  out  before,  the  combustion  of  the  first  layer  of 
mixture,  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  spark  plugs,  creates  a  rise 
of  pressure  and  temperature  in  the  rest  of  the  cylinder  far  in  excess 
of  that  existing  at  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke,  and  it  is  this 
greater  temperature  which  makes  possible  the  rapid  combustion  of 
the  charge  in  the  cylinder. 

68  It  is  usually  assumed  that  in  constant-volume-type  engines 
the  expansion  pressure  depends  on  the  final  compression  pressure, 
and  it  is  sometimes  expressed  as  being  so  many  times  the  compres- 
sion pressure.  This,  however,  is  true  only  for  the  conventional  type 
of  engine  running  at  sea  level  on  gasoline.  Actually  it  depends 
exclusively  on  the  heat  content  of  fuel  contained  in  the  charge,  or, 
more  correctly,  on  the  rate  of  evolution  of  heat  energy  during  the 
process  of  combustion.  Conversely,  the  rate  of  combustion  at  each 
instant  depends  on  the  expansion  pressure  obtaining  at  the  preceding 
instant  during  the  process  of  combustion. 

'  The  AuUmobile  Engineer,  Jan.  1919,  p.  2. 
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6d  The  following  calculation  may  make  the  meaning  of  the 
above  statement  clearer; 

70  Assume  two  aingle-oylinder  engines  of  the  same  construc- 
tion, each  with  a  swept  volume  of  75  cu.  unite;  and  that  one 
engine  operates  in  the  open  air  at  sea  level,  while  the  other  operates 
in  a  compressed-air  chamber  in  which  there  is  a  gage  pressure  of 
one  atmosphere,  or  two  atmospheres  absolute.  Both  engines  run 
at  full  load. 

71  Let  UB  now  see  how  they  will  operate.  Assume  that  the 
open-air  engine  works  at  100  per  cent  volumetric  efficiency,  that 
the  combustion  period  lasts  10  time  units,  and  that  the  combustion 
proceeds  uniformly  (the  latter  assumption,  while  not  absolutely 
correct,  does  not  involve  any  very  appreciable  error).  Furthermore, 
we  may  assume  that  the  volume  of  gases  developed  from  combustion 
is  equal  to  seven  times  the  volume  of  the  original  mixture,  which  is 
fairly  close  to  actual  conditions. 

72  Then  at  the  instant  of  ignition  we  have,  say,  25  cu.  units 
of  compression  space  wherein  are  forced  100  cu.  units  of  mixture. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  time  unit  10  cu.  units  of  mixture  have  been 
consumed,  developiag  70  cu.  units  of  new  gases,  and  raising  the 
total  volume  of  gases  to  160  cu.  units.  At  the  same  time  the  piston 
traveled  down  one-tenth  of  its  stroke  (not  strictly  true,  of  course), 
increasing  the  space  to  32.5  cu.  units.  The  compression  ratio  is 
therefore  not  100/25,  but  160/32.5.  A  similar  calculation  will  show 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  time  unit  the  volume  of  gases  has  in- 
creased to  400  cu.  units,  the  space  to  62.5  cu.  units,  and  the  com- 
pression ratio  to  400/62.5,  or  to  6.4.  This  may  be  taken  as  the 
"expansion  pressure  index"  for  the  open-air  engine  of  given  di- 
mensions and  operating  on  a  given  fuel.  This  is  the  conventional 
motor  of  today. 

73  In  the  case  of  the  engine  placed  in  the  compressed-air 
chamber,  all  conditions,  including  the  final  compression  pressure, 
are  assumed  to  be  the  same,  the  volumetric  efficiency  is  the  same, 
but  the  weight  of  the  charge  is  double,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
density  of  the  air.  This  also  permits  putting  into  the  cylinder  a 
double  weight  of  fuel  (the  question  of  economy  is  not  yet  here 
considered). 

74  Therefore,  at  the  instant  of  ignition  we  have  in  the  cylinder 
200  cu.  units  of  free  charge,  and  as  we  assume  the  same  compression 
pressure  as  in  the  open-air  engine,  we  must  have  a  double  compres- 
sion space,  or  50  cu.  units. 
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75  Carrying  out  the  same  catculatioii  as  before,  we  find  that 
at  the  end  of  the  first  time  unit  of  combustion  there  will  be  in  the 
cylinder  320  cu.  unite  of  (free)  charge  occupying  57.5  units  of 
space,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  time  unit  800  cu.  units  of  (free) 
gaees  occupying  87.5  cu.  units  of  space.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of 
the  compressed-air-chamber  engine  the  compression  ratio  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  time  unit  is  800/87.5  =  9.1,  as  compared  to  6.4 
for  the  open-air  engine.  Actually,  the  difference  in  expansion 
pressures  between  the  two  types  of  engines  will  be  greater  than 
shown  here  because  of  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
the  gases,  but  not  enough  experimental  data  are  available  to  deter- 
mine the  influence  of  this  factor  quantitatively. 


RATE    OF   COMBUSTION  AND   EXPANSION    PRESSURE 

76  We  thus  see  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  expansion  pres- 
sure very  materially  by  forcing  into  the  cylinder  a  greater  charge 
than  it  will  take  when  supplied  with  air  at  atmospheric  pressure. 
What  has  been  referred  to  as  a  "compressed-air-chamber"  engine 
is  generally  known  as  a  superinduced  engine  ("superchai^ed"  is 
also  used),  and  will  be  referred  by  this  name  in  what  follows. 

77  Since  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  in  the  cylinder  varies 
in  proportion  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  submitted  (apart  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  hot  gases),  it  must  be  very  much  higher  in 
a  superinduced  engine  than  in  one  of  the  conventional  type  (re- 
ferred to  above  as  the  open-air  engine).  And  while  at  the  beginning 
of  the  power  stroke  approximately  the  same  expansion  pressures 
prevail  in  both  cases  if  the  final  compression  pressures  are  the  same, 
the  expansion  pressure  rises  much  faster  and  to  greater  final  values 
in  the  case  of  the  superinduced  engine  than  in  the  conventional 
motor.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  the  case  when  the  same  fuel  is 
used  on  both  engines. 

78  We  have  established,  however,  that  the  rate  of  combus- 
tion of  a  gas  depends  on  its  temperature,  and  therefore  it  is  obvious 
that  by  raising  the  pressure  in  the  superinduced  engine  as  com- 
pared with  the  conventional  motor,  we  increase  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel.  Because  of  this,  the  rule  as  to  rate  of  combustion 
given  above  may  be  also  expressed  by  stating  that  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion in  a  given  space  in  a  given  interval  of  time  during  the  process 
of  combustion  is  a  function  of  the  number  of  heat  units  evolved  therein 
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during  the  preceding  similar  interval  of  time,  provided  the  volumes 
wherein  the  gases  are  contained  have  not  changed  materially  during 
the  two  intervals.  This  definition,  though  somewhat  more  involved 
than  the  preceding  one,  is  of  advantage  as  it  pennits  one  to  express 
the  same  relation  in  terms  of  molecules  for  the  case  of  two  engines 
having  different  terms  of  induction,  but  working  with  the  same  fuel. 


BURNING   LOWH3RADB    FUEL 

79  Those  who  have  had  experience  with  the  burning  of  low- 
grade  fuels  (kerosene,  distillate,  paraSin  gas  oil,  etc.)  in  engines  of 
the  constant-volume  type  know  that  the  main  difficulty  lies  not  so 
much  in  igniting  the  charge  as  in  properly  burning  it.  With  modem 
magnetos  and  battery  coils  there  is  no  difficulty  in  producing  a 
spark,  and  if  necessary  an  arc,  hot  enough  to  ignite  a  properly 
compressed  charge  of  practically  any  fuel  that  has  been  sufficiently 
atomized;  but  runni?tg  an  engine  on  the  heavier  fuels  is  a  very 
different  proposition,  indeed. 

80  This  is  due,  as  shown  above,  to  the  slow  rate  of  combus- 
tion of  the  heavier  fuels,  especially  at  partial  cylinder  filling,  which 
b  confirmed  by  two  facts:  first,  it  is  much  easier  to  run  a  kerosene 
or  distillate  engine  on  full  throttle  than  on  low  throttle  or  idling; 
and  second,  it  is  easier  to  run  a  kerosene  engine  at  full  throttle  at 
moderate  speeds  than  at  high  speeds  (e.g.,  at  1200  to  1400  r.p.m. 
there  is  no  trouble  in  running  either  on  kerosene  or  distillate  an 
engine  with  compressions  ranging  from  65  to  85  lb.  and  with  proper 
carbureting,  manifolding  and  temperature-control  devices;  but  all 
attempts  to  run  engines  on  these  fuels  at  3000  r.p.m.  have  failed 
so  far  m  the  writer  is  aware). 


PRESENT  STATUS  OF   ENGINE   DBVELOPUENT 

SI  Summarizing  the  conclusions  from  what  has  been  given 
above  we  are  confronted  with  a  situation  in  respect  to  engine  de- 
velopment which  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  few  paragraphs: 

a  There  is  an  impending  shortage  of  the  better  grades  of 
fuel,  such  as  are  now  used  in  automotive  equipment; 

b  There  are  still  large  quantities  of  lower  grades  of  fuel  avail- 
able if  only  the  engines  can  be  made  to  handle  them; 
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c  The  adaptation  of  the  engines  to  the  new  types  of  fuel 
involves  practically  a  basic  redesigning  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  engine,  such  as  manifolding,  cooling,  etc. 

d  Because  of  the  lower  basic  rate  of  combustion  of  the  lower 
grades  of  fuel,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  conventional 
motor  may  be  made  to  handle  them  with  the  same 
flexibihty  as  it  does  gasoline; 

e  Also,  because  of  the  lower  basic  rate  of  combustion  of  the 
lower  grades  of  fuel,  the  engines,  if  of  the  present  con- 
ventional design,  will  needs  be  of  lower  speed  and  power 
output  when  operating  on  these  lower  ^ades  of  fuel 
than  those  at  which  they  are  now  operated  on  gasoline; 

/  If  lower  grades  of  fuel  are  to  be  burned  in  automotive 
engines,  the  engines  must  undergo  a  much  more  thorough 
change  in  design  than  involved  in  a  makeshift  adaptation, 
namely,  a  change  that  will  bring  about  a  high  rate  of 
combustion  of  a  charge  consisting  of  a  fuel  having  a 
low  basic  rate  of  combustion. 

g  The  condition  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  can  be 
accomphshed  by  su[>erinduction.  So  far  no  other  means 
have  been  indicated  to  produce  the  same  result. 

h  Since  superinduction  is  also  likely  to  produce  a  greater 
power  output  from  an  engine  of  the  same  volumetric 
displacement,  and  possibly  an  economy  in  fuel  con- 
sumption, one  may  confidently  look  forward  to  greatly 
increased  attention  being  given  to  it  in  the  near  future, 
both  as  a  means  of  generally  improving  engines,  and  as 
a  way  of  burning  the  heavier  fuels. 


SUPERINDUCTION 

82  Ho  little  attention  has  so  far  been  paid  to  superinduction 
that  in  the  majority  of  books  on  internal-combustion  engines  this 
tenn  is  not  even  mentioned.  Sir  Dugald  Clerk  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  who  has  carefully  investigated  the  subject,  but  it  was 
really  the  demand  for  aeroplane  engines  that  would  deliver  good 
power  at  extremely  high  altitudes  that  brought  it  seriously  to  the 
fore. 

83  Briefiy,  superinduction  may  be  defined  as  a  method  of 
operating  an  engine  of  the  constant-volume  type  so  that  the  pres- 
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sure  in  the  cylinder  at  the  beginning  of  compression  ia  higher  than 
atmospheric  pressure. 

84  Various  ways  have  been  tried  to  produce  auperinduction. 
The  simplest  and  best-known  is  that  employed  in  two-etroke  cycle 
engines  with  crankcase  compression,  where  the  pressure  at  the 
beginning  of  the  compression  stroke  is  usually  from  two  to  three 
pounds  higher  than  atmospheric.  The  conditions  of  operation  of 
two-stroke  cycle  engines,  however,  are  such  that  the  benefits  of 
superinduction  have  been  there  largely  balanced  off  by  other  factors. 

85  Recently  in  this  country  Kessler  has  adapted  the  same 
scheme  to  fourr«troke-cycle  engines.  He  also  uses  crankcase  com- 
pression and  admits  at  the  end  of  the  induction  stroke  a  small  amount 
of  air  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  this  raising  the  initial  pressure 
to  about  15  lb.  absolute,  instead  of  the  12.5  lb.  that  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  otherwise.  The  writer  has  not  seen  any  logs  of 
tests  of  the  Kessler  engine,  but  statements  have  been  made  in  the 
technical  press '  to  the  effect  that  the  method  adopted  has  in- 
creased the  power  output  of  the  engine  enormously  (it  is  stated  that 
a  six-cylinder  3x3  engine  delivers  as  high  as  lOO  hp.). 

86  Sir  Dugald  Clerk  himself  has  employed  superinduction  in 
a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  4,  with  the  excep- 
tion that,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  he  did  not  provide  any  throttle 
in  the  exhaust-gas  passage  leading  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 

87  A  very  difTerent  scheme  has  been  suggested  by  E.  Schi- 
manek.'  He  arrai^ea  the  engine  in  such  a  manner  that  it  makes 
several  suction  strokes  for  one  power  stroke,  the  cycle  being  of  six 
or  more  strokes.  A  receiver  has  to  be  used  for  storing  the  air  com- 
pressed after  the  first  suction  stroke.  Because  of  this,  at  the  second 
suction  stroke  the  volumetric  efficiency  can  be  good  only  when  the 
compression  space  is  comparatively  small,  which  limits  the  applica- 
tion of  the  cycle  to  engines  of  very  high  compression,  and  makes  it 
of  more  interest  in  connection  with  engines  of  constant-pressure 
than  of  constant-volume  type. 

88  As  previously  stated,  superinduction  took  a  new  lease  of 
life  when  war  conditions  created  a  demand  for  high-altitude  flying. 
At  high  altitudes  the  air  is  so  rarified  that  the  weight  of  oxygen  in 
the  cylinder  charge  is  reduced  materially,  which  also  reduces  the 
weight  of  fuel  that  can  be  burned.  The  compression  pressures  are 
also  materially  reduced  and  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that 

>  cT.  Aatomolive  Indu$lries,  June  12,  1919,  p.  1203. 

■  Zeileehrift  daa  Vereinea  dctiUchtr  IngenieuTH,  January  25,  1913. 
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the  volumetric  efficiency  is  also  less  than  on  the  ground.  All  this 
cuts  down  the  power  output  of  the  engine  to  a  very  appreciable 
extent. 

89  It  early  became  obvious  that  the  engine  power  could  be 
easily  raised  by  increasing  the  density  of  the  air  delivered  to  the 
cylinder,  which  could  be  accomplished  by  ramming  an  extra  charge 
of  air.  The  question  was  only  as  to  the  type  of  the  pump  that  could 
be  used,  since  the  pump  had  to  be  very  light  and  still  capable  of 
handling  a  large  volume  of  air.  This  problem  has  been  solved  by 
Professor  Rateau  in  France  and  by  Sanford  A.  Moss  and  E.  H. 
Sherbondy  in  this  country  by  providing  a  small  fan,  driven  by  an 
exhaust^as  turbine  running  at  the  terrific  speed  of  some  30,000 
to  40,000  r.p.m.  It  may  l>e  stated,  in  this  connection,  however, 
that  the  general  results  of  the  entire  scheme  have  not  been  uni- 
formly favorable.  Superinduction  did  to  the  engine  what  was 
expected,  and  increased  its  power  very  materially,  but  the  efficiency 
of  the  propeller  (of  the  constant-pitch  type)  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  new  conditions,  and  very  nearly  all  that  was  gained  at  the  power 
plant  end  was  lost  at  the  airscrew  end.  Until  a  variable-pitch  pro- 
peller has  been  developed  to  the  practical  stage,  superinduction 
for  high-altitude  flying  will  probably  continue  to  be  of  doubtful 
advant^e. 

90  It  is  significant  that  in  all  these  schemes,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  .Schimanek  arrangement,  the  supercharge  consisted 
of  pure  air,  although  in  the  Rateau-Moss-Sherbondy  method  an 
increased  amount  of  fuel  was  delivered  by  the  carburetor. 

91  The  superinduction  system  shown  in  Fig.  5  belongs  to 
another  type,  where  the  supercharge  is  made  up  of  a  fuel-air  mixture. 
In  this  case  two  carburetors  are  provided,  the  main  carburetor  18, 
and  an  auxiUary  carburetor  13.  The  reason  for  using  two  carbure- 
tors is  the  desire  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  air  compressor  as 
far  as  possible. 

92  The  main  carburetor  is  supplied  with  atmospheric  air 
and  the  auxiliary  carburetor  with  air  from  tank  14,  to  which  air  is 
delivered  at  a  pressure  of,  say,  30  lb.  absolute  from  a  compressor 
(not  shown).  Valve  19  governs  the  admission  of  the  additional 
mixture  to  the  extent  of  limiting  it  to  the  induction  stroke,  the 
actual  timing  of  admission  being  constant  for  a  given  engine,  and 
governed  by  the  position  of  port  12  with  respect  to  the  piston  stroke. 

93  The  operation  is  as  follows  (cf.  the  timing  diagrams  which 
have  been  found  best  for  an  engine  running  at  about  2000  r.p.m., 
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Fig.  6).  The  main  inlet  valve  /  opens  8  deg.  past  top  center  (T.C.) 
and  closes  at  180  deg.  Additional  admission  S  begins  30  deg.  ahead 
of  bottom  center  (B.C.)  and  ends  30  deg.  back  of  it. 

94  The  earliest  tests  with  this  system  have  shown  what  might 
have  been  expected,  namely,  that  unless  the  pressure  is  the  same 
at  the  inlet  to  the  carburetor,  in  the  carburetor  fioat  chamber  and 
in  the  fuel  tank,  the  operation  of  the  carburetor  becomes  extremely 
irregular;  in  fact,  at  low  throttle  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  fuel- 
to  flow  out  of,  instead  of  into,  the  mixing  chamber,  i.e.,  backward 
through  the  nozzle  supply  tubing.     Because  of  this,  air  is  supplied 


to  the  float  chamber  (pipe  15")  and  to  the  fuel  tank  (pipe  IT)  at  the 
same  pressure  as  to  the  carburetor  inlet. 

95  It  has  been  found  to  be  easy  to  bring  up  the  pressure  in 
the  cylinder  at  the  beginning  of  the  compression  period  (not  com- 
pression stroke,  which  is  about  30  deg.  ahead  of  the  actual  compres- 
sion period)  to  about  25  lb.  absolute,  with  30  lb.  absolute  in  tank 
14.  The  question  is  only  whether  the  additional  comphcation  and 
power  consumption  of  the  air  compressor  will  be  sufficiently  com- 
pensated by  the  gain  in  power  and  economy.  As  no  power  output 
calculations  of  superinduced  engines  are  available  in  engineering 
literature,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  following  may  be  of 
interest : 
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POWER-OUTPUT   CALCULATION   OF   SUPERINDUCED   ENGINES 

96    The  formule  used  here  are  the  same  as  those  given  ii 
Heldt's  Gasoline  Automobile,  Vol.  I,  edition  of  1916,  pp.  28  and  30. 
Wt  =  work  of  expansion 
Tfc'-g-P, 


14.4 


^'<c4,)x[.-(r] 


where  b  is  diameter  of  cylinder,  a  ratio  of  explosion  pressure  to 
compression  pressure,  Pc  compression  pressure,  s  stroke,  and  r  com- 
pression ratio. 

97  P.  M.  Heldt,  in  the  book  above  referred  to,  gives  a  numerical 
calculation  of  the  power  output  of  a  good  automobile  engine  of 
conventional  design.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  a  numerical 
example  has  been  here  worked  out  for  the  same  engine  with  super- 


induction  to  25  lb.  absolute  pressure.    The  engine  under  considera- 
tion is  a  four-cylinder,  3.5  x  5,  running  at  1800  r.p.m. 

98  For  a  superinduction  engine  of  the  automobile  type,  P, 
is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  without  superinduction.  The  com- 
pression ratio  r  is  of  course  much  less,  as  the  initial  air  pressure  is 
twice  as  great,  and  is  taken  to  be  2.5,  as  compared  with  4.5  for  good 
automobile  engines.  However,  a  is  very  much  higher,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  and  is  taken  to  be  5.5  as  compared  with  3.5  for  con- 
ventional engines. 

99  This  gives  for  the  work  of  expansion  of  a  superinduced 
engine; 

i.l4  X  (3.5)' X  5.5x89      /      5 
^  I2.5  - 


If, - 


14.4 
-  1077  ft-lb. 


<b-{m 
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100  The  work  of  compreesion  is  determined  from  the  formula: 

where  Pi  ia  the  initial  pressure  in  the  cylinder  at  the  beginning  of  the 
compression  stroke.     In  an  ordinary  engine  Pi  is  estimated  at  12.5 
lb.    It  is  taken  here  to  be  25  lb.  so  that 
c  (3.5)* 
14.4  '^V2.5-I/'^' —        '' 

=  172.5  ft-Ib. 

101  The  useful  output  is  equal  to 

W^  =W.-W.  ^  1077  -  172.5  -  904.5  ft-lb. 
or,  in  round  figures,  900  ft-lb. 

102  As  the  engine  runs  at  1800  r.p.m.,  there  are  900  power 
strokes;  also,  the  engine  has  four  cylinders.  The  horsepower  out- 
put is  therefore 

„  4  900-900     „_„, 

"P=^300(r-=''»'"'P- 

103  This  does  not,  however,  take  into  consideration  the  in- 
ternal losses  and  the  consumption  of  power  to  drive  the  air  com- 
pressor, which  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  15  to  20  per  cent,  the 
latter  figure  being  here  taken  for  the  sake  of  safety.  This  gives 
78.6  hp.  from  a  four-cylinder,  3.5  x  5,  engine  running  at  1800  r.p.m., 
as  compared  with  32.5  hp.  for  an  engine  of  the  conventional  type. 
Somewhat  lower  figures  have  been  obtained  in  actual  tests,  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  engine  under  test  decidedly  would  not 
stand  the  higher  power  output. 

POWEB   AND   TBUFERATURE   RELATIONS   IN   THE   SUPERINDUCED 
ENQINE 

104  The  writer  has  been  asked  on  several  occasions  to  ex- 
plain in  physical  terms  the  greater  power  output  of  the  superinduced 
engine.  It  is  due  exclusively  to  the  h^er  rate  of  combustion  of 
the  fuel  and  the  resultant  greater  expansion  pressure  on  the  piston. 
After  all,  the  formula  PLAN  holds  good  for  alt  reciprocating  engines 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  acting  fluid.  Now,  in  a 
superinduced  engine  P  is  very  much  higher  than  in  the  conventional 
motor,  and  it  is  therefore  natural  to  expect  also  a  higher  power  out- 
put. 
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105  The  tem[>erature  relations  in  the  su[>erin<luced  engine 
are  of  pecuhar  interest. 

106  First  comes  the  Question  of  losses  to  the  water  jacket. 
Ilie  usual  assumption  is  that  heat  flow  is  a  fmiction  of  two  variables 
for  a  metal  wall  of  the  same  material  and  thickness:  area  of  the 
surface  transmitting  the  heat,  and  difference  in  temperature  be- 
tween the  cold  and  warm  side.  Tests  carried  out  by  the  writer 
appear  to  indicate,  however,  that  the  latter  is  true  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  holds  good  only  when  apphed  to  the  case  of  flow  of 
heat  during  fairly  long  time  periods.  While  sufficient  work  has  not 
yet  been  done  to  establish  a  definite  formula,  it  appears  that  when 
the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  hot  and  cold  side  is  very 
great,  and  the  time  for  the  flow  of  heat  short  (measured  in  fractions 
of  a  second)  the  flow  depends  almost  exclusively  on  the  area  of  the 
cylinder  wall.  It  would  appear  likely,  therefore,  that  the  loss  of 
heat  in  Buperinduced  engines  will  be  only  shghtly  greater  than  in 
engines  of  the  same  size  of  the  conventional  type,  and  hence  con- 
siderably lower  in  proportion  to  the  fuel  burned.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  experimental  work  has  so  far  confirmed  this,  though  not  enough 
has  been  done  to  establish  a  dependable  rule. 

107  But  in  another  direction  an  important  source  of  trouble  haa 
developed.  In  superinduced  engines  not  only  the  rate  of  combus- 
tion is  higher,  but  also  the  temperature  at  which  the  combustion 
proceeds,  which  is  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  established 
elsewhere  in  this  paper.  Furthermore,  the  temperature  of  the 
exhaust  gases  is  also  higher  than  in  conventional  motors.  All  this 
imposes  a  severe  thermal  strain  on  the  piston  head,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  none  too  well  off  in  this  respect  even  in  conven- 
tional motors.  This  statement  is  limited  to  the  case  where  the  same 
fuel  is  used  in  superinduced  engines  as  in  conventional  engines.  The 
temperature  of  combustion  depends  on  the  rate  of  combustion  of  the 
fuel-air  mixture. 

108  There  are  two  ways  to  help  this  situation.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  is  to  run  the  engine  at  a  lower  speed,  with  better 
cooling  of  the  cylinder  walls,  and  a  slightly  earlier  opening  of  the 
exhaust  valve.  In  this  way,  there  would  be  a  smaller  gain  in  power, 
but  as  the  main  aim  of  superinduction  is  the  burning  of  lower- 
grade  fuels,  this  would  not  matter  so  much. 

109  Another  way  out  would  be  to  provide  means  for  cooling 
the  piston  head.  To  do  this  by  means  of  a  flow  of  Uquid,  as  has  been 
done  in  Diesel-engine  practice,  does  not  seem  promising  with  the 
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small,  high-speed  piston  of  motor-car  and  aeroplane  engines.  But 
air  cooling  of  the  piston  head  appears  both  easy  and  sufficient  to 
the  extent  of  k^ping  the  temperature  below  the  dangerous  level. 

110  In  a  Buperinduction  engine  we  must  have  an  air  com- 
pressor of  some  kind,  and  to  provide  a  blast  of  air  for  coolii^  the 
piston  head  involves  only  a  soiall  enlai^ment  of  the  compre^or. 
Fig.  5  shows  how  this  has  been  carried  out  in  the  present  case.  Valve 
B  is  provided,  operated  from  the  same  camshaft  as  the  inlet  valve, 
and  connected  with  the  compressed  air  tank  14.  As  shown  in  Fig. 
6,  this  valve  opens  30  deg.  (it  was  found  later  that  20  deg.  may  be 
sufficient)  ahead  of  the  top  center  {T.C.)  on  the  exhaust  stroke, 
and  closes  4  deg.  after  top  center,  or  2  deg.  ahead  of  the  closing  of 
the  exhaust  valve,  and  4  deg.  ahead  of  the  opening  of  the  inlet  valve. 
In  this  way  a  blast  of  air  is  acting  on  the  piston  head  all  the  time 
that  it  is  at  or  near  top  center  on  the  compression  stroke.  In  addi- 
tion to  direct  cooling  of  the  piston,  the  air  blast  throi^h  valve  B 
has  a  scavenging  action  and  in  this  way  reduces  the  temperature 
of  the  incoming  charge,  which  again  helps  to  cool  the  piston.  It 
may  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  the  scavenging  blast  has 
been  tried  a  good  many  times  and  has  contributed  to  a  better  opera- 
tion of  the  engine,  but  thus  far  not  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  the  additional  complications  involved.  In  connection 
with  superinduced  engines,  however,  the  compUcatious  are  less 
material,  as  the  air  compressor  is  there  anyway,  and  blast  has  to  be 
used  to  cool  the  piston  head. 

111  It  should  be  added  that  still  another  method  may  be 
employed,  namely,  the  introduction  of  a  spray  of  water  directed 
on  to  the  piston  head  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  exhaust  stroke,  lliis 
has  been  tried  by  several  experimenters  in  England  and  Germany 
in  connection  with  constant-pressure-type  engines,  and  has  given 
satisfactory  results  under  certain  conditions. 

112  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  appears  that  the  cycle 
of  the  superinduction  engine  may  be  defined  as  follows  (cf.  dia- 
grams in  Fig.  6) : 

First  stroke:  main  admission  (/) 
Second  stroke;  supplementary  admission  (.S) 
Third  stroke :  compression  (C) 
Fourth  stroke:  expansion  (P) 
Fifth  stroke:  exhaust  (E) 
Sixth  stroke:  cooling  blast  and  scavenging  (fi) 
all  the  six  strokes  to  occur  within  two  revolutions  of  the  crankshaft. 
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LOW-GRADE    FUELS    IN   StrPERlNDUCTION    ENGINES 

113  We  have  seen  above  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  burning 
low-grade  fuels  in  conventional  engines  of  the  constant-volume 
type,  namely,  their  low  rate  of  combustion,  is  overcome  by  the 
greater  expansion  pressure  in  superinduction  engines,  which  ma- 
terially accelerates  the  rate  of  combustion  by  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mixture.  There  is  another  difficulty,  however,  which 
has  not  yet  been  touched  upon  sufficiently. 

114  It  has  been  shown  above  that  low-grade  fueb  have  to  be 
well  atomized  before  they  can  be  properly  burned  in  the  engine 
cylinder.  But  the  lower  the  grade  of  the  fuel,  the  greater  its  vis- 
cosity and  the  stronger  its  surface  skin.  For  atomization  of  the 
fuel  we  have  to  depend  upon  the  difference  of  pressure  between  that 
in  the  carburetor  float  and  in  the  engine  cylinder  on  the  induction 
stroke,  and  between  the  carburetor  air  inlet  and  engine  cylinder 
on  the  same  stroke.  Because  of  this,  all  else  being  equal,  the  degree 
of  atomization  depends. primarily  on  the  above  dilTereoces  of  pres- 
sure. Tests  have  shown  that  while  these  differences  of  pressure, 
with  atmospheric  pressure  at  sea  level  at  the  inlet  to  the  carburetor 
and  in  the  Boat  chamber,  are  sufficient  in  the  case  of  kerosene  and 
better  grades  of  distillate,  they  are  not  high  enough  to  permit  us  to 
handle  even  the  best  grades  of  fuel  oil,  such  as  parafHn  gas  oil,  with 
any  degree  of  satbfaction.  The  lower  the  grade  of  fuel  the  greater 
its  viscosity  and  the  stronger  its  surface  skin. 

115  In  the  case  of  the  auxiliary  carburetor  13,  Fig.  5,  the  dif- 
ferences of  pressure  are  about  15  lb.  higher  than  in  the  conventional 
type  of  engine  (and  than  in  the  carburetor  18),  which  makes  it 
possible  to  handle  the  lighter  grades  of  fuel  oil  without  much  trouble, 
thus  permitting. the  carburetor  18  to  run  on  gasoline,  and  carburetor 
13  on  a  light  grade  of  fuel  oil. 

116  This  is  particularly  facilitated  by  the  fact  that,  while 
complete  stratification  of  the  charge  is  hardly  present,  the  top  por- 
tion of  the  charge  is  practically  pure  gasoline  mixture,  which  ignites 
first  and  creates  sufficient  pressure  and  temperature  in  the  cylinder 
to  bum  the  heavier  oil  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder. 

117  The  commercial  features  of  this  construction  and  the 
question  of  costs  have  been  deliberately  left  out  of  consideration 
the  use  of  the  two  fuels  being  mentioned  here  mainly  with  a  view 
to  giving  an  illustration  of  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  application 
of  the  superinduction  principle  in  constant-volume-type  engines, 
such  as  used  for  automotive  equipment. 
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lis  The  construction  shown  in  Fig.  5  appears  rather  compli- 
cated. The  reason  for  this  is  that  poppet  vaivos  are  shown  in  order 
to  present  the  relation  of  the  parts  more  clearly.  Actually,  however, 
a  construction  which  requires  five  poppet  valves  per  cylinder,  while 
not  impossible,  is  not  good  engineering.  The  situation  is,  however, 
entirely  different  with  slide-valves,  especially  such  as  the  Knight 
type.  There  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  a  few  holes  in  the  valve 
cylinders  and  the  walls  of  the  engine  cylinder,  which  does  not  involve 
any  particular  difficulties  or  sensibly  affect  the  cost  of  production. 

CONCLUSIONS 

119  The  shortage  of  the  higher  grades  of  fuel  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  review  our  engine  design  with  a  view  to  adapting  it  to  the 
lower  grades.  The  controlling  element  in  this  revision  has  to  be  the 
low  basic  rate  of  combustion  of  the  new  fuels,  necessitating  a  design 
of  engine  where  means  are  available  to  bum  the  heavier  fuels  at  a 
faster  rate  than  is  possible  in  the  conventional  engine.  Superin- 
duction  affords  such  a  possibility,  besides  increasing  the  power  out- 
put of  an  engine  of  given  size.  It  offers,  therefore,  the  most  natural 
solution  of  the  present  difficulty,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  already 
strongly  under  consideration  by  the  engineering  fraternity. 

120  This  is  all  the  more  so  as  it  is  already  apparent  that,  if  we 
want  to  secure  an  alleviation  of  the  present  fuel  situation  of  a  per- 
manent nature,  we  must  find  ways  of  utilizing  fuels  that  are  more 
easily  obtainable  than  kerosene,  and  that  means  refined  natural  oils, 
such  as  paraffin  gas  oil.  This  obviously  implies  a  basie  redesign  of 
our  engines  along  the  lines  of  higher  pressures  and  possibly  tempera- 
tures. 

121  One  thing  seems  to  be  certain:  While  we  have  attained  a 
very  high  degree  of  achievement  in  the  design  of  the  gasoline  engine, 
the  high-speed  high-efficiency  constant-volume  type  kerosene  or 
fuel-oil  engine  that  will  take  its  place  will  have  to  be  designed  with 
a  far  clearer  understanding  of  the  processes  of  combustion  than  is 
evidenced  by  the  engine  of  today.  In  other  words,  the  good  kero- 
sene or  fuel-oil  engine  will  have  to  be  first  and  last  a  better  engine 
intrinsically  than  anything  we  have  today. 
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RELIABILITY  OF  MATERIALS  AND  MECHAN- 
ISM OF  FRACTURES 

Br  Charles  de  Frbmi Neville,'  Pabis,  France 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Society 

It  it  a  common  experience  that  Ike  behavior  qf  materials  in  practice  doe*  not 
aluayn  agree  xcilh  their  befioeior  under  test;  de»ign«  teorked  out  Jrom  data  ueured 
from  teet  pieces  haire  not  aiwoya  proird  satisfactory,  and  actual  mackinea  have  had 
to  be  modified  from  the  experience  of  practice.  The  differences  beluwen  teat  pre- 
dictions and  actual  results  are  set  forth  in  the  foUowing  paper,  and  it  it  shown  that 
the  reasons  for  the  discrepancy  between  test  and  actual  conditions  can  be  determined 
by  an  analysis  of  the  jnechaniem  of  fractures  of  the  teat  pieces  and  <^  actual  apecimens. 
Such  an  analysis  reivals  the  fact  that  the  mei-hanism  of  the  fracture  follows  certain 
lau-a  vhich  can  he  formulated.  The  paper  also  deals  unlh  methods  of  designing 
members  so  that  slreaaes  in  thim  do  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  mechanism  of  fracture. 
Pieces  con  be  so  designed  and  so  asaemMed  that  the  alreaaea  in  them  largely  avoid  the 
conditions  of  fracture,  and  it  ta  significant  that  when  such  design  and  assenUding  is 
carried  out,  the  behavior  of  the  actual  machines  is  much  more  simitar  to  the  behavior 
of  the  test  pieces  themselves. 

'M/'HEN  the  author  was  invited  to  read  a  technical  paper  before 
The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  the  first 
subject  which  came  to  his  mind  was,  The  Reliability  of  Materials, 
chiefly  because  of  hia  previous  experience  in  the  use  of  metals  and  with 
the  testing  of  metals.  If  that  word  "reliable"  impressed  itself  upon 
his  mind,  it  was  certainly  because  it  is  a  word  of  which  he  has  realized 
the  full  meaning  in  America,  where  the  people  are  always  looking 
for  something  reliable:  reliable  information,  reliable  products, 
reliable  men;  a  country  in  which  he  found  so  many  reliable  friends, 
and  which  has  proved  herself  so  prominently  and  so  thoroughly 
reliable  in  her  immense  effort  to  save  the  mutual  ideal  of  civilization 
of  France  and  America,  which  cannot  conceive  Science  associated 
with  an  ideal  other  than  Liberty. 

2     Reliability  is  the  quality  we  desire  in  the  metals  we  use,  but 
'  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Engineer.    Consulting  Engineer,  Schneider 
Works. 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  New  York,  December  1919,  of  The 
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it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  it  through  a  short  test.  The  reUability 
of  materials  is  like  the  reliability  of  friends.  Whatever  brilUant 
qualities  they  may  exhibit,  their  reliability  is  known  only  in  the 
long  run,  so  that  in  the  case  of  an  apparent  failure,  the  qualities  of  a 
metal,  like  those  of  a  friend,  should  not  be  questioned  too  quickly.  It 
is  not  enough  to  know  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  metal;  a  very 
careful  study  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  failure  occurred 
must  also  be  made,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  has  made  the  study  of 
fractures  and  of  the  mechanism  of  fractures  one  of  great  interest  to 
the  author. 

3  During  the  early  days  of  the  automobile  industry  the  problem 
of  resistance  of  materials  began  to  be  considered  in  a  new  Ught. 
The  first  motor  cars  that  were  built  were  designed  with  factors  of 
safety  then  generally  accepted  for  the  resistance  of  medium-carbon 
steel.  But  the  engineer  soon  came  into  contact  with  the  sportsman 
and  was  tempted  to  put  into  the  gearing  a  stress  much  greater  than  the 
one  for  which  it  had  been  made.  One  of  the  problems  to  be  solved, 
therefore,  was  to  secure  a  material  which  could safelybe  used  for  gears. 

4  At  that  time  steel  makers  had  produced,  among  certain  other 
new  products,  ternary  steels,  which  showed  brilliant  promises  of 
new  qualities  if  the  results  of  the  laboratory  tests  to  which  they 
had  been  submitted  could  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  their  reliability. 

5  Viewing  the  question  of  material  for  motor  cars  in  a  general 
manner,  the  constituent  parts  appeared  to  belong  to  two  distinct 
classes.  The  first  included  such  parte  as  gears,  crankshafts,  con- 
necting rods,  etc.,  which  had  to  withstand  severe  norma)  work. 
Also  only  a  small  amoimt  of  wear  was  allowable  and  the  class  of 
accidents  to  which  they  were  liable  was  limited  but  very  serious, 
being  chiefly  those  of  seizing  or  an  encounter  with  stray  nuts  or  bolts. 

6  The  parts  of  the  second  class  did  not  have  much  stress  im- 
posed upon  them  in  ordinary  service,  but  they  did  have  to  meet  with 
what  can  be  termed  "normal  accidents,"  and  were  therefore  ex- 
pected to  bend  to  a  certain  extent  without  ceasing  to  fulfill  their 
duty.  To  this  class  belonged  front  axles  and,  more  generally,  all 
the  parts  connected  with  the  steering  mechanism.  For  these,  the 
"normal  accident"  can  happen  very  frequently.  It  is  almost  im- 
posable  to  say  that  the  wheel  of  a  car  will  not  come  rather  abruptly 
into  contact  with  a  curbstone,  or  even  with  the  wheel  of  another  car. 
In  such  case  something  must  yield  or  break.  It  is  of  course  but 
natural  to  hope  that  something  will  yield  and  that  this  yielding  has 
been  foreseen;  also  that  it  will  take  place  on  a  piece  easily  seen  and 
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easily  replaced,  and  that  the  material  of  which  the  piece  ifl  made  wiU 
not  cease  to  be  reliable. 

7  The  impact  test,  to  which  attention  was  directed  at  that 
time  in  France  by  M.  ConaidSre  and  later  by  M.  Fremont,  seemed 
to  be  a  very  convenient  method  for  ascertmning  the  characteristics 
of  the  parts  of  each  class.  The  impact  test,  however,  was  devised 
primarily  for  soft  steel  and  had  to  be  adapted  for  very  hard  steel. 
But  by  making  use  of  the  impact  test  it  was  possible  to  select  for  the 
parts  of  the  first  cla^  a  grade  of  steel  which  only  fractured  after  a 
very  small  amount  of  deformation,  and  this  could  be  considered  as 
a  very  excellent  quality  for  the  parts  of  this  class. 

8  The  parts  of  the  second  class  were  expected  to  bend  under 
the  impact  test  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  it  was  easy  to  find  wrought 
iron  or  mild  steel  possessing  this  characteristic,  although  the  relia- 
bility of  these  materials  for  the  use  considered  is  a  matter  open  to 
discussion.  But  here  apain  the  problem  became  complicated,  be- 
cause there  were  those  who  seemed  reluctant  to  admit  that  some 
of  the  parts  had  to  bend  easily  under  certain  circumstances  and 
that  a  limited  amount  of  toughness  was  not  desirable,  inasmuch  as 
the  steel  maker  pretended  te  have  grades  of  steel  uniting  in  a  rare 
degree  ductility  with  toughness. 

9  The  tensile  tests  of  these  steels  showed  a  high  ultimate! 
strength  and  a  great  elongation.  The  impact  test  showed  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  energy  had  been  absorbed  by  the  test  piece, 
been  possible  great  amount  of  distortion.  It  is  evident  that  if  it  had 
which  gave  a  te  have  a  diagram  of  the  impact  test,  showing  at  every 
moment  what  was  the  amount  of  stress  corresponding  to  a  given 
deflection,  the  matter  would  have  been  made  very  much  clearer. 
But  since  there  was  no  machine  that  would  give  such  a  diagram, 
a  substitute  was  found  in  a  static  bending  machine  registering  the 
amount  of  energy  taken  in  the  deformation  process,  for  it  was  possible 
to  ascertain  that  in  all  the  cases  which  had  to  be  investigated,  the . 
number  of  kilogram-meters  absorbed  was  practically  the  same  as  in 
a  quick  bend  or  in  a  drop  test.  So  far  as  the  appearance  of  the 
fracture  was  concerned  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  either 
case,  which  showed  that  the  metal  which  seemed  to  possess  ductility 
and  toughness  did  not  possess  these  characteristics  to  the  extent 
believed.' 

'  The  author  has  recently  learned  that  the  same  idea  of  interpreting  a  drop 
teet  by  means  of  a  diagram  given  by  a  static  bend  test  has  been  aucceaafully 
used  in  this  country  for  testing  rails,  and  he  believes  that  it  can  be  used  in  many 
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10  Figs.  1  and  2  are  diagrams  for  comparing  the  results  obtained 
by  drop  tests  and  quick-bend  tests  on  notched  test  pieces.  In  these 
diagrams  the  ordinatee  of  curves  A  are  proportional  to  loads  cor- 
responding to  deflections  shown  on  the  abscissa  scale.  In  curves  B 
(which  are  the  integrals  of  curves  A  —  ordinates  yiy'i,  ihy'i,  etc., 
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beii^  proportional  to  surface  Y  and  so  on)  the  amount  of  energy 
consumed  in  the  bending  test  is  given  for  each  value  of  the  deflection. 
The  ordinates  y'lCi,  j/'jCi,  etc.,  are  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
energj'  absorbed  by  the  drop  test  for  the  same  deflection,  as  measured 
in  the  bend  test,  and  can  be  easily  compared  with  t/ij/',,  j/sj/',.  The 
energy  absorbed  in  the  drop  test  appears  to  be  only  slightly  greater 
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than  that  absorbed  in  the  quick-bend  test,  but  the  process  has 
followed  the  same  course  in  both  cases,  and  the  difference  may  be 
attributed  to  errors  in  the  experimental  work. 

11  Fif(.  1  is  a  diaRram  of  a  test  of  wrought  iron  or  mild  steel 
in  which  the  amount  of  stress  necessary  to  obtain  a  given  deflection 
remains  constant  over  a  long  range.  This  is  the  type  of  material 
which  can  be  expected  to  give  good  results  for  parts  of  the  second 
clase. 

12  Fig.  2  is  a  diagram  of  a  test  of  a  steel  with  a  certain  amount 
of  <luctility,  in  which  the  enei^  consumed  for  a  given  deflection 
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appears  to  be  greater  than  in  the  case  of  Fig.  1,  and  which  was 
offered  for  parts  of  the  second  class.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
Fig.  2  curve  A  is  absolutely  different  from  curve  A  of  Fig.  1,  as 
it  shows  that  a  maximum  amount  of  the  enei^  is  absorbed  after 
a  small  deflection  has  been  obtained.  This  maximum  is  the  point 
where  the  piece  begins  to  show  a  crack,  which  of  course  did  not  exist 
in  the  test  piece  whose  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

13  Parts  of  the  second  class  made  of  this  metal  proved  a 
decided  failure.  Even  without  experiencing  the  "normal  accidents" 
which  they  were  expected  to  withstand,  they  showed  a  great  tendency 
to  crack  without  the  slightest  deformation,  which  method  of  fracture 
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has  been  called  Jissilliti  by  the  late  M,  Brustleiti,  of  the  Jacob  Holtzer 
firm,  Unieux,  France. 

14  Bj'  lookJDg  closely  into  the  fracture  of  the  broken  test  piece, 
which  was  supposed  to  possess  ductility  and  toughness,  it  could  be 
seen  that  most  of  the  distortion,  or  flowinR  of  the  metal,  had  taken 
place  not  before  the  fracture  was  started,  but  during  the  process  of 
extension  of  the  fracture,  and  this  gave  to  the  amount  of  energy 
recorded  an  altogether  difi'erent  meaning.  In  this  case  the  failure 
of  the  material  could  be  traced  to  a  bad  interpretation  of  the  teat, 
but  other  failures  were  encountered  which  could  not  be  traced  to  the 
quality  of  the  metal  used.  Typical  among  these  was  the  sudden 
snapping  of  levers,  under  conditions  which  could  be  specified  but 


which  were  difficult  to  explain.     The  impact  test,  like  others,  could 
not  give  a  clue  as  to  reliability  in  certain  circumstances, 

THE  STUDY   OF   FRACTURES 

15  The  uncertainties  in  the  behavior  of  material,  the  propa- 
gation of  a  crack  without  any  distortion  of  the  piece,  the  sudden 
snapping  of  a  rod  without  any  jjerceptible  alteration  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, even  the  -changes  which  were  produced  in  brittleness  under 
heat  treatment,  appeared  to  be  difficult  to  account  for,  and  it  seemed 
to  the  author  to  be  worth  while  to  add  to  the  theoretical  views  of 
the  question  by  making,  as  far  as  possible,  a  thorough  study  of  the 
fracture  itself,  which  would  tell,  in  some  cases,  the  story  of  the 
failure. 
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Fio.  6    Small  Splintbhimi  Fuciw  — G' 


I'm.  7    SruNTBHiNo  Fotvs  — Gu 
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16  It  is  frequently  believed  that  fracture  is  a  form  of  failure  of 
Buch  peculiar  character  as  to  escape  all  rules.  However,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  author  was  first  attracted  by  the  very  regular  fractures  of 
sandstone,  which  is  used  extensively  in  France  for  pavements,  and 
which  so  resemble  one  another  that  they  seem  to  be  real  diagrams 
of  what  has  happened  during  the  rupture.  Moreover,  a  certain 
number  of  peculiarities  of  the  fractures  were  found  to  be  common 


Fkacture  is  Judea  Bitumen 


to  both  sandstone  and  steel.  It  was  also  noticed  that  these  same 
features  were  found  in  glass  fractures,  in  which  they  could  be  ob- 
served with  great  accuracy;  also  that  they  were  still  easier  to  observe 
in  Judea  bitumen,  where  the  break^e  was  produced  very  easily. 
A  further  study  has  shown  that  the  fractures  developed  in  an  identical 
manner  in  these  various  materials. 

17     It  is  not  possible  in  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
author  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  subject  of  the  study  of  fractures, 
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and  as  a  result  attention  can  only  be  called  to  some  of  the  maia 
features.  Fig.  3  shows  a  fracture  developed  in  a  glass  vessel  by 
a  sharp  shock.     In  this  should  be  noted  the  symmetry  of  the  surfaces 


I'lii.  9    Fhmtuke  is  Glass 

originated  and  the  pet-uliar  disposition  of  the  starting  points  of  these 
surfaces  from  both  ends  of  a  small  line  to  which  the  surfaces  are 
tangent.  Fig.  4  shows  the  development  of  the  fracture  resulting 
from  a  similar  shock  in  a  thin  sheet  of  glass.    Here  great  symmetry 
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is  seen,  the  network  also  originates  from  a  email  line,  and  some  of  the 
surfaces  extend  entirely  through  the  glass,  some  only  partially. 

18     Fig.  5  is  taken  from  a  slab  of  glass  broken  in  the  same 


Fio.  10    Fracture  in  Jvdea  Bitumen 

manner.  It  shows  one  of  the  surfaces  dividing  the  slab  into  pieces, 
which  was  also  partially  cut  by  other  surfaces.  In  this  particular 
case  the  blow  was  given  at  /  on  the  top  of  the  slab,  and  it  will  be  seen 


Fig.  12    Fractures  in  Tool  Steei, 

that  the  small  line,  noted  in  the  previous  figures  as  the  origin  of  all 
the  cracks,  is  situated  at  F  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  surface.  It 
presents  a  very  remarkable  appearance  and  the  general  disposition 
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be  made  from  Fig.  10,  which  shows  a  standard  fracture  in  Judea 
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bitumen.  It  is  very  easy  to  follow  the  surfaces  overlapping  each 
other,  as  is  shown  by  the  scheme  in  Fig.  II.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  surfaces  I>ear3  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  surface 
of  water  as  it  runs  in  a  culvert,  passes  over  a  dam,  or  expands  in  a 
shallow  pond. 

21  The  same  arrangements  of  fractures,  overlapping  surfaces, 
foci,  etc.,  which  are  easily  observed  in  glass  and  Judca  bitumen  are 
also  met  with  in  tool  steel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12. 

22  We  find  that  the  dull  part  gives  the  impression  that  it  has 
l)een  rent  or  torn  away,  while  the  bright  surface  seems  to  have  been 
carefully  cut.     Fig.  13  shows  how  the  dull  surface  is  originated  by 


Flu.  I'J    Ri!:nt8  FuRMii;!)  undku  the  Main  Surface  m  Glass 

small  rents  coming  from  under  the  surface.  If  now  we  come  back 
to  the  focus  of  Figs.  6,  7  and  8,  and  look  for  the  point  where  it  has 
been  originated  we  find  that  it  also  lies  under  the  surface. 

23  Fig.  14  shows  what  takes  place  in  the  tearing  of  a  tough 
substance  such  as  gelatine.  The  cracking  bb  travels  ahead  of  the 
parting  at  a  and  prepares  the  way  for  its  advance. 

24  Fig.  15  is  another  and  striking  exaniple  of  the  tearing  of  a 
tough  material.  The  parting  at  or  near  the  edge  of  the  tool  has 
been  made  possible  by  a  "cracking"  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  14.  The  sketch  in  Fig.  16  shows  the  scheme  of  the  formation 
of  the  steel  chip. 
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Fig.  15    Steel  Chii" 


Flu.  17    Fractukk  of  a  Bitvmen  Block 
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25  But  how  can  a  bright  surface  be  produced?  How  can  the 
cutting  process  be  carried  on  without  the  aub-aurface  cracking? 
How  can  Burfacea  be  cut  which  ran  parallel  within  such  small  distance 
as  the  ones  we  have  noted?  The  only  explanation  which  seems  to  be 
satisfactory  ia  that  the  cutting  power  is  a  vibratory  motion  of  the 
siufaces  of  the  fracture,  so  long  as  they  do  not  join  each  other. 

26  Fig,  17  shows  a  very  typical  arrangement  of  the  fracture 
surfaces  in  a  bitumen  block  and  Fig.  18  gives  an  outline  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts.     The  same  arrangement  is  constantly  found  in  steel 


FiQ.  19    Piece:  of  Steel  Tire  Broken  in  aDbof  Test 

fractures,  Fig.  19  showing  a  similar  fracture  in  a  piece  of  a  steel  tire 
broken  under  a  drop  test. 

STRESS   AND    STRAIN 

27  What  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  brief  study 
of  the  mechanism  of  fractures?  How  can  it  pretend  to  be  a  con- 
tribution to  the  science  of  resistance  of  materials?  In  a  general  way, 
by  showing  the  succession  of  the  phenomena  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  spreading  of  the  fracture,  it  affords  an  experimental 
proof  that  the  straining  effects  are  more  detrimental  to  the  material 
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thao  mere  stress.     This  is  in  accordaoce  with  what  has  been  shown 
by  a  purely  mathematical  study  of  the  question. 

28  In  case  of  an  impact  fracture,  be  it  in  a  piece  of  glass  or  in 
a  piece  of  steel,  we  find  the  starting  point  of  the  fracture  under  the 
surface,  although  the  maximum  stress  must  certainly  be  located  on 
the  surface  itself. 

29  In  the  case  of  a  piece  subjected  to  tension  only  if  a  com- 
parison is  made  with  the  fractures  already  considered  it  will  show 
that  fracture  has  originated  along  the  axis  of  the  test  piece  (see 
Fig.  20).  The  surface  of  the  teat  piece  itself  sustains  a  very  import- 
ant stress,  but  without  Ijeing  3ul>ject<'<l  to  the  strains  resulting  from 


Fio.  20    Test  Piece  Ruptubeo  under  Tension;    Fbacture    Originated 

AI.ONa  THE  AxiB 

the  contact  of  layers  undei^oing  uneven  stresses,  flowing,  so  to  speak, 
to  give  the  reduction  of  area. 

30  The  predominance  of  the  internal  or  straining  action  is  no 
less  striking  in  the  case  of  a  rent  where  the  straining  effect  travels  in 
advance  of  the  stress  which  could  be  originated  at  the  separating 
point.  (Sec  Fig.  14.)  This  condition  should  induce  the  metal- 
lurgist to  pay  more  attention  to  the  causes  which  produce  strain- 
ing, in  other  words,  to  the  tensions  which  may  exist  in  the  pieces 
after  being  cast  or  forged.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  changes  in 
brittleness  which  occur  in  glass  undergoing  heat  treatment.  The  heat 
treatment  does  not  bring  about  any  change  in  its  molecular  arrange- 
ment, but  the  glass  coining  out  of  the  furnace  is  very  brittle;  after  be- 
ing properly  annealed  it  is  far  less  brittle  and  after  being  "  chilled," 
or  submitted  to  a  proper  heat  treatment,  is  so  much  less  so  that  it 
is  in  the  so-called  unbreakable  state;  that  is  to  say,  it  can  sustain 
sliocks  and  bending  to  a  much  great4?r  extent  than  ordinary  glass. 
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31  The  first  condition  is  one  of  very  uneven  tension;  the  second, 
one  without  tension;  and  the  third,  one  which  has  a  beneficial  ten- 
sion. This  unevenness  of  tension  also  exists  in  steel,  irrespective  of 
the  chemical  or  other  changes  in  structure.  An  example  of  the 
effect  of  these  internal  tensions  is  given  by  Fig.  21,  which  shows  a 
fracture  in  a  rail.  It  is  evident  that  the  fracture  was  started  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  axis  of  the  head,  a  fact  which  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for  if  the  piece  had  been  under  normal  conditions;  therefore 
the  causes  of  a  fracture  of  that  kind  must  be  traced  to  a  tension  most 


Fio.  21    Tension  Fractui 


i  A  Steel  Rail 


likely  produced  in  the  rolling  mill.  This  case  illustrates  the  mode 
of  cutting  which  produces  bright  surfaces  in  glass,  and  which  can 
only  l)e  explwned  by  the  presence  of  a  vibratory  motion  of  the 
surfaces  when  they  are  apart  from  one  another. 

32  In  conclusion  the  author  trusts  he  has  created  the  impression 
that  a  methodical  study  of  fractures  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
especially  as  it  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  failures  which 
cannot  always  be  attributed  to  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  metal 
itself. 
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MOTOR-TRANSPORT  VEHICLES  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

By  Jorn  Younger,  PnTSBURaH,  Pa. 
Member  of  the  Society 

While  the  tilk  of  Ihit  paper  mi^hl  indicate  thai  the  mechanical  features  of  the 
ranoiM  tj/pea  of  motoT-traneport  vehicles  uwuW  be  discussed,  such  is  not  the  case, 
for  to  do  so,  as  the  writer  points  out,  would  merely  be  to  recapitulate  catalog  specifica- 
tioja.  The  paper  accordingly  contains  o  discussion  of  the  types  of  vehicle  best  adapted 
to  various  mUilary  needs.  Motor-transport  vehicles  have  been  classified  by  the  Army 
under  ten  broad  heads,  ranging  from  the  motorcycle  to  the  5-tan  truck,  and  such  a 
claanficaHon  has  been  found  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  one.  The  uUimale  ideal  is  of 
course  to  standardise  a  single  type  of  vehicle  for  each  class,  and  vnlh  thai  point  in 
rieir  the  writer  discusses  the  various  vehicles  used.  Numerous  photographs  are 
presented  as  iiluslrative  of  the  American  design  and  construction,  and  tables  giving 
data  on  the  various  types  used  during  the  ipor  are  also  included. 

TN  considering  the  subject  of  motor-transport  vehicles  used  by 
"*■  the  U.  S.  Army  the  writer  behoves  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
any  detail  regarding  the  history  of  motor-vehicle  transportation  in 
mihtary  use.  It  is  of  interest  in  passing,  however,  to  note  that 
steam  vehicles  were  successfully  used  years  ago,  reaching  their 
highest  point  of  development  in  the  British-South  African  war. 
Motor  road  transportation  does  not  come  into  great  prominence 
again  until  the  Great  War  of  1914,  when  its  use  exceeded  the  esti- 
mates of  even  the  most  radical.  During  the  war,  motor  vehicles 
were  used  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  They  paralleled  the  railroads, 
they  crossed  the  railroads,  they  radiated  in  all  directions;  they  were 
even  employed  in  munitions  supply  work  in  England;  motor  trucks 
loaded  with  shells  in  the  Midlands  were  driven  straight  to  the 
channel  ferry  and  run  right  up  to  the  front  Une  in  France,  without 
any  changing  of  load,  the  saving  in  time  being  of  course  enormous. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  fight  for  Verdun  was  fought  and 
won  lai^y  throi^h  aid  furnished  by  motor-vehicle  equipment. 
The  raikoad  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  a  military  highway 
accommodating  four  streams  of  trucks  was  built,  thus  saving  the 
city. 

PreseDted  &t  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1919,  of  The  American 
SociBTi  or  Mechanical  Enoinekbs. 
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2  These  are  matters  of  history  pointed  out  principally  to 
illustrate  a  new  mechanical  feature  which  has  arisen  in  warfare. 
The  successful  army,  as  of  old,  is  in  lai^e  measure  the  one  which 
possesses  the  characteristic  of  great  mobility.  The  intemal-com- 
bustion-engine  motor  vehicle  has  in  the  past  decade  accomplished 
a  revolution  in  military  mobility  and  it  is  proper,  therefore,  that 
attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  technical  features  underlying 
this  great  change. 

3  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note,  before  discussing  the  various 
types  of  motor  vehicles  which  were  used  during  the  great  conflict, 
that  in  England  every  mechanical  vehicle  that  was  in  existence 
was  requisitioned  for  some  form  or  other  of  military  service,  and 
that  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  fall  of  1914,  Englaml  com- 
mandeered every  vehicle  of  any  kind,  no  matter  how  old,  to  rush 
troops  and  supplies  to  the  front.  In  this  country  we  were  fortunate 
in  not  having  our  ordinary  commercial  transportation  dislocated 
to  any  large  extent.  To  the  best  of  the  writer's  knowledge  there 
were  no  second-hand  vehicles  commandeered  for  Government  use, 
but  a  large  number  of  vehicles  produced  in  this  country  were  at 
some  time  or  other  requisitioned  for  service  with  our  forces. 

4  To  go  into  detail  on  their  mechanical  points  would  be  merely 
to  recapitulate  their  catalog  specifications.  It  is  felt  advisable, 
therefore,  to  try  to  form  some  measure  of  classification  so  that  the 
whole  broad  array  of  motor  equipment,  ranging  from  the  small 
motorcycle  to  the  huge  5-ton  cai^o-carrying  truck,  can  be  studied 
intelligently  and  with  a  view  to  seeing  in  what  direction  we  should 
plan  in  the  future  to  take  care  of  our  military  needs. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   VEHICLES 

5  Such  a  classification  would  be  as  follows  below,  and  as  the 
war  progressed  it  was  found  more  and  more  that  this  classification 
was  a  scientific  one  into  which  the  various  types  of  vehicles  tended 
to  concentrate,  so  that  in  the  ultimate  ideal  there  would  be  one 
standard-type  vehicle  in  each  classification.  This  particular  point 
is  one,  however,  which  will  be  studied  later: 

1  Motorcycles 

2  L^ht  Passenger  Cars,  suitable  for  carrying  five  passengers 

3  Heavy  Passenger  Cars  (enclosed  or  limousine  type)  for 

carrying  staff  personnel 

4  Ambulances 

5  3-Ton  Trucks,  for  carrying  cargo  or  personnel 
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6  l)-Ton  Trucks  (either  pneumatic  or  soUd  tires)  for  carry- 

ing cargo  or  personnel 

7  3-5-Ton  Trucks  on  solid  tires 

8  Trucks  of  the  4-wheel-drive  type 

9  Cargo-carrying  track-Iajdng  type  of  vehicle 
10    Trailers 

3-ton 
U-ton 
3-5-ton 
10-ton 

SPECIAL   ARHY   REQUIRBHBNTS 

6  Before  proceeding  with  a  discussion  in  detail  of  each  of  the 
types  in  the  foregoing  classification,  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
whether  the  Army  has  or  has  not  special  requirements  which  render 
necessary  the  special  design  in  their  equipment.  The  motor  vehicle 
of  whatever  type,  with  the  exception  of  the  track-laying  type  and 
four-wheel-drive  type,  is  designed  primarily  to  operate  over  roads. 
The  inability  of  the  motor  vehicle  to  work  economically  on  poor 
roads  has  called  forth  a  general  demand  for  improved  highways 
which  has  resulted  in  the  spending  of  millions  of  dollars  on  state 
highways  this  year  alone.  These  state  highways  are  chosen  in 
location  just  as  a  railroad  is  —  because  of  the  economic  pur- 
pose the  road  will  serve,  either  in  our  commercial  hfe  or  in  our 
recreation.  The  modern  passenger  car  is  rarely  driven  over  poor 
roads.  One  has  only  to  contrast  the  congested  highway  on  a  Sunday 
with  the  absolute  tranquility  of  a  nearby  dirt  road  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  is  a  fact  that  designers  and  manu- 
facturers have  taken  note  of  this  and  have  intended  their  vehicles 
to  operate  on  average  good  roads.  The  very  small  minority  that 
operate  pleasure  cars  on  poor  roads  have  to  pay  the  penalty,  and 
even  more  so  with  motor  trucks.  A  great  volume  of  business  lies 
in  the  cities  where  exceptionally  good  roads  are  met,  whereas  the 
number  of  trucks  operating  outside  of  the  cities  is  very  small.  The 
amount  of  power  necessary  to  drive  motor  vehicles  on  good  roads 
is  only  a  fraction  of  that  required  to  drive  them  over  heavy  roads. 

7  The  problem  of  the-  Army,  however,  is  different,  for  rarely, 
if  ever,  does  it  operate  in  a  big  city,  its  operations  being  confined 
to  the  open  country.  It  has  to  take  roads  as  it  finds  them  and  some- 
times it  has  even  to  make  its  own  roads.  As  pointed  out  above,  it 
must  be  mobile,  and  mobility  in  an  army  means  ability  to  go  any- 
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must  Operate  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  firing  line  aod  in  all  proba- 
bility some  distance  away  from  the  good  roads,  and  subject  to  shell 
fire.  The  writer  feels  that  for  this  purpose  the  chassis  used  for 
passenger  carrying  is  one  which  will  be  found  most  desirable  for  this 
use,  with  a  possible  change  in  the  direction  of  lengthening  the  wheel- 
base  to  insure  better  adaptation  to  the  body. 

12  During  the  war  there  were  two  types  of  ambulances  used, 
one  a  simple  4-patient  ambulance  mounted  on  a  long-wheelbasc 
Ford  chassis;  the  other,  a  more  elaborate  one  mounted  on  the 
}-ton  G.M.C.  truck.  Both  ambulances  had  their  distinct  use,  the 
Ford  type  being  used  close  to  the  firing  line,  while  the  G.M.C.  was 
used  more  behind  the  lines  from  the  rest  stations  to  the  base  hos- 
pitals. In  view,  however,  of  the  limitation  in  number  of  our  stand- 
ing army,  it  is  believed  in  the  interest  of  concentration  of  equipment 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  only  the  one  chassis  used  for  this 
purpose.    It  is  felt  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  chassis. 

PASSENGER-CAHRYING    HEAVY   VEHICLE 

13  The  passenger-carrying  heavy  vehicle  calls  for  special  men- 
tion as  it  differs  from  the  cargo-carrying  type.  In  connection  with 
artillery  work  it  is  necessary  to  carry  a  band  of  men  for  special 
work.  Reconnaissance  also  calls  for  a  crew  of  men  to  go  out  with 
range  finders,  various  binoculars,  instruments  and  tools  for  marking 
so  that  a  proper  site  can  be  selected  for  the  placement  of  field  guns. 
The  vehicle  for  this  purpose  must  be  provided  not  only  with  seats 
carrying  the  necessary  personnel,  but  also  with  proper  compart- 
ments for  carrying  the  various  tools  required.  An  example  of  such 
a  car  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  vehicle  for  this  purpose  should  be 
capable  of  traveling  over  rough  ground  and  should  be,  as  are  the 
others,  of  sturdy  construction.  Another  vehicle  is  the  machine^^un 
truck  in  which  a  crew  of  men  will  carry  one  or  more  machine  guns 
with  the  necessary  equipment  and  supplies.  The  same  type  of 
chassis  is  also  desirable  and  the  body  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
reconnaissance  type. 

14  A  third  type  of  passenger-carrying  vehicle  is  what  is  usually 
known  as  a  staff-observation  car.  This  is  a  large  car  —  sometimes 
of  the  omnibus  type  —  in  which  as  many  as  nine  or  more  passengers 
can  comfortably  be  carried.  This  is  used  on  occasions  when  the 
staff,  particularly  in  the  artillery,  wishes  to  make  an  observation  run 
or  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  different  posts.  The  1  J-ton  cargo-ca  rry 
ing  chassis  with  pneumatic  tires  is  quite  suitable  for  this  work. 
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LIGHT   P^B^;MATIC-TmE  TBUCKS 

15  The  J-  and  IJ-ton  pneumatic-tire  trucks  caD  be  grouped 
together  as  their  work  ia  very  similar.  A  high  state  of  development 
was  found  in  these  capacities  of  commercial  trucks  from  the  Army 
standpoint,  this  being  most  certainly  a  result  of  the  fact  that  both 
these  capacities  are  used  in  large  numbers  in  country  districts  where 
bridges  and  other  limitations  do  not  interfere  with  their  use.  These 
vehicles  are  used  for  carrying  moderate  loads,  the  smaller  size  being 
used  for  emei^ncy  repair  work,  carrying  emergency  stores,  and 
for  final  distribution  of  supplies  from  the  main  dump  or  from  one 
or  other  of  the  advanced  stations.  ,  They  are  also  used  in  large  num- 


Fifl.  1     AwriLLERY  Reconnaissance  Body  on  1-Ton  Chassis 

bers  in  connection  with  the  Air  Service,  fiu'nishing  suppUes  of  all 
kinds  not  only  for  the  airplanes  but  for  the  personnel.  Airplanes, 
of  course,  had  their  stations  off  the  road  in  the  fields,  and  naturally 
the  lighter  trucks  were  found  necessary. 

16  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires. 
It  was  found  in  trucks  up  to  1\  tons  capacity  that  pneumatic  tires 
allowed  running  on  very  poor  roads  and  over  comparatively  soft 
surfaces,  such  as  a  grass  field,  under  conditions  that  would  have 
prohibited  the  use  of  solid  tires.  It  was  also  found  that  high  speeds 
could  be  maintained  for  long  periods  with  practically  no  damage 
to  the  vehicle.  For  example,  a  l§-ton  capacity  cai^o  truck  could 
be  driven  at  a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour  over  give-and-take  roads 
for  long  periods.    This,  of  course,  has  a  tremendous  value  in  mobility 
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and  also  in  emergency  cases  where  supplies  can  be  ruahed  forward. 
Under  certain  conditions,  such  as  operating  over  sandy  roads  (as 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country),  these  moderate-capacity 
trucks  with  lai^e  pneumatic  tires  would  be  practically  the  only 
tracks  that  would  be  of  any  value. 

17  Much  discussion  has  raged  over  the  use  of  pneumatic 
tires,  whether  they  should  be  single  or  dual  on  the  rear.  European 
practice  has  been  to  use  dual  tires  on  the  rear,  the  front  and  rear 
size  being  the  same,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  of  carrying  two 
spare  tires  and  tending  toward  interchangeabiUty.  American  prac- 
tice has  been  to  use  one  size  of  tire  on  the  front,  such  as,  for  example, 
38  in.  X  7  in.  and  a  larger  40  in.  x  8  in.  single  tire  on  the  rear.  Both 
types  have  worked  out  successfully  during  the  war  and  it  is  felt  that 
a  httle  longer  period  of  development  is  necessary  before  a  decision 
could  be  arrived  at  as  to  which  b  hkely  to  be  the  surviving  type, 
if  not  both. 

THE    li-TON   SOLID-TIRE   TRUCK 

18  The  li-ton  cargo-carrying  track  with  solid  tires  can  be 
looked  upon  in  the  Army  as  the  maid  of  all  work.  Cargo  of  all 
kinds,  men,  supplies,  food,  and  munitions  are  carried  on  this  steady- 
going  vehicle.  This  is  the  vehicle  which  in  motorized  equipment 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  standard  mule  escort  in  the  old  Quar- 
termaster Department.  Abie  to  run  at  16  miles  per  hour,  of 
sufficiently  light  weight  that  it  can  go  over  any  average  bridge, 
thoroughly  worked  out  over  a  period  of  years  in  commercial  life, 
the  Army  found  but  Uttle  change  necessary  in  adapting  it  for  their 
purposes.  In  the  selection  of  one  type  for  standardization  it  was 
foimd  very  difficult  to  distinguish  which  among  a  number  was  the 
best,  and  it  is  no  slur  on  any  of  the  types  not  approved  when,  for 
various  reasons  not  always  connected  with  their  technical  worth, 
they  were  rejected. 

THE  3-5-TON   CAHQO-CARRYINO   TRUCK 

19  The  3-5-ton  track  was  not  used  during  the  Mexican  War 
and  it  remained  for  the  Great  War  to  establish  its  status  as  one  of 
the  standard  vehicles  of  the  Army.  It  was  around  this  capacity 
of  truck  that  tremendous  discussion  raged  during  the  early  st^es 
of  the  war.  The  Army,  in  considering  the  various  heavy-capacity 
tracks  on  the  market,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  un- 
suitable for  mihtary  use.  The  5-ton  track  of  commerce  is  used 
ahnost  solely  around  the  cities.    Bridge  and  load  limitations  have 
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been,  of  course,  partially  preventive  of  its  use  in  outlying  districts, 
but  the  big  obstacle  has  been  the  fact  that  the  industry,  requiring 
a  truck  of  this  capacity,  is  almost  invariably  located  in  the  larger 
cities  and  requires  this  purely  for  city  use.  The  commercial  vehicle 
of  this  capacity  has  therefore  been  developed,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, along  good-road  conditions.  It  was  found  that,  in 
operation  over  poor  roads,  it  had  insufficient  ability  to  proceed  at 
a  regular  speed  through  heavy  mud  holes  or  heavy  winter  condi- 
tions. This  point  will  of  course  be  ai^ed  by  those  responsible  for 
the  average  heavy-capacity  truck,  and  while  it  ia  true  that  such 


Fig.  2    Standard  "B"  Tm.'CK  Fl'llt  Equipped  kor  ('\R<io  Purposes 

trucks  could  operate  under  such  conditions,  the  penalty  paid  was 
nevertheless  tremendous. 

20  For  this  reason,  the  Government  saw  fit,  in  1917,  to  design 
and  develop  a  truck  of  its  own,  this  being  known  variously  as  the 
"Liberty"  truck  or  "B"  Type  truck,  the  latter  being  its  official 
title.  Fig.  2  shows  this  truck  fully  equipped  for  carrying  cargo.  It 
was  developed  by  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  engineers  of  the 
industry  and  the  Government  and  was  put  into  production,  approxi- 
mately 18,000  being  manufactured  to  meet  the  demands.  In  this 
vehicle  the  special  points  that  were  required  by  the  mihtary  use 
were  built  into  the  truck  and  were  not  added  as  an  afterthought. 
In  addition,  a  comparison  of  Tables  3,  4,  and  5  and  Figs.  12  to  14  at 
the  end  of  the  paper,  will  show  that  the  ability  of  this  truck  (piston 
displacement  per  1000  lb.  moved  1  ft.,  or  the  torque  at  the  rear 
wheels'  circumference)  is  approximately  50  per  cent  greater  than  that 
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of  aimilar  capacity  in  commercial  trucks.  This  is  more  noticeable 
on  the  low  or  firet  gear  drive.  In  driving  around  on  the  various 
trucks,  watching  their  performance  imder  heavy  conditions,  one  could 
not  but  be  impressed  with  the  ease  with  which  this  truck  operated 
over  extremely  heavy  going. 

21  This  capacity  of  truck  was  developed  as  a  Urger  brother 
to  the  I^-ton  truck.  Its  military  advantages  were  not  at  first  seen 
but  later  they  became  obvious.  Its  overall  length  was  less  than  10 
per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  l)-ton  truck  and  similarly  with  its 
width.  Carrying  two  or  three  times  as  much  cargo  as  the  smaller 
truck,  it  offered  virtually  the  same  target  on  the  road  and  in  convoy 
work  was  almost  66  per  cent  less  in  length.  From  the  standpoint 
of  what  might  be  called  the  direct  labor  problem  of  the  Army,  the 
number  of  men  required  to  operate  the  heavy  truck  was  exactly 
the  same  as  that  for  the  lighter  truck;  thus,  for  given  amount  of 
cargo  it  released  more  men  for  the  firing  line.  The  work  of  repair- 
ing, the  number  of  spare  parts  necessary,  maintenance  and  cost 
of  running  were  also  ahnost  identical  with  those  of  the  hghter  truck, 
and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  although  this  class 
of  truck  was  introduced  in  the  Army  at  a  later  date,  it  made  tre- 
mendous strides,  outnumbering  any  other  capacity  of  truck.  In- 
cidentally, the  French  and  British  armies  found  the  same  thing, 
the  average  truck  capacity  developed  during  the  war  as  being  suit- 
able being  somewhere  about  four  tons.  Another  advantage  that 
showed  itself,  due  to  capacity  and  ability  to  put  on  large  pUtforms, 
was  that  this  vehicle  offered  means  of  using  trucks  for  all  kinds  of 
work  where  mobiUty  was  essential.  This  will  be  treated  of  later 
under  the  heading  of  "Special  Types." 

22  It  is  felt  that  this  "B"  type  truck  will  be  the  standard 
heavy  cargo-carrying  truck  for  the  army.  It  will  undergo  normal 
developments  with  time,  and  in  peace  conditions,  prove  itself  of 
tremendous  value  in  miUtary  operations.  During  war  times,  if 
there  be  any  kind  of  highway  system,  it  will  also  demonstrate  Ha 
value.  It  is  believed  that  with  the  proper  organization  and  with 
the  proper  help  from  the  Engineer  Corps  in  improving  the  existing 
highways  and  bridges,  it  will  be  able  to  operate  almost  anywhere 
that  the  army  operates. 

THE   4-WHEEL-DRIVE-TYPE   TRUCK 

23  The  4-wheel-drive  truck  shown  in  Fig.  3  is  that  type  of 
vehicle  in  which  the  driving  power  is  conveyed  to  all  the  four  wheels 
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and  in  which  the  full  weight  of  the  truck  is  available  for  traction  pur- 
poseB.  Sometimes  this  type  of  truck  steers  on  all  four  wheels,  and 
sometimes  only  on  the  two  front  ones.  Almost  invariably,  how- 
ever, there  is  some  type  of  differential  locking  or  partial  locking  de- 
vice which  insures  power  being  delivered  to  each  wheel,  whether 
or  not  that  wheel  is  on  a  sUppery  or  hard  surface. 

24    This  type  of  truck  is  also  subject  to  great  argument;  either 
its  users  are  very  strongly  for  it  or  they  are  very  much  against  it 


Fio.  3    Ordnance  Dbsion  of  4-Whbbl-Drivb  "  Tbactor-Tbock  " 

Note  tilt  Ifiod  of  iround  thig  truoli  wu  ei]KCta]  lo  Iravoru 

—  there  seems  to  be  very  little  middle  ground  in  the  discussion. 
On  analysis,  the  reason  for  this  shows  itself.  In  military  work  and 
in  emergencies  it  is  essential  that  certain  supplies  be  carried  from 
one  point  to  another,  no  matter  what  the  terrain  may  be  like.  Some- 
times the  conditions  are  so  bad  that  men  must  carry  the  supplies 
themselves  or  by  mules;  sometimes  the  conditions,  while  severe  and 
absolutely  prohibitive  of  the  use  of  the  ordinary  vehicle,  will  yet 
allow  of  the  use  of  the  4-wheel-drive  truck.  With  driving  chains 
on  all  four  wheels  and  with  an  extremely  low  gear  reduction,  as 
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will  be  seen  from  Table  2,  every  ounce  of  power  is  available  for 
traction  and  the  4-wbeel-drive  truck  accomplishes  its  mission.  Feate 
like  these  of  regular  daily  occurreDce  in  the  Army  have  made  mili- 
tary people,  particularly  in  the  Ordnance  Department  and  Artillery 
Corps  whose  work  is  mostly  "off-road,"  staunch  adherents  of  the 
4-wheei-drive  truck. 

25  It  must  be  realized,  however,  that  during  this  work  the 
strain  on  the  truck  is  enormous.  Only  the  heaviest  jobs  are  given 
to  this  type  of  vehicle  and  under  these  severe  conditions,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  the  maintenance  problem  is  tremendous. 
It  is  from  this  last  viewpoint,  in  comparison  with  the  2-wheel-drive 
vehicles,  that  the  4-wheeI-drive  type  has  suffered,  and  suffered,  it 
must  be  said,  unfairly.  Over  good  or  reasonably  good  roads  there 
is  no  necessity  for  a  4-wheel-drive  type  of  truck,  but  over  almost 
impassable  roads  the  4-wheel-drive  truck  will  justify  its  existence. 
In  the  service  of  the  Marine  Corps,  for  example,  where  weight 
limitations  are  necessary  and  where  the  ability  to  go  anywhere  is 
essential,  the  lJ-2-ton-capacity  4-wheeI-drive  truck  is  standard. 

26  During  the  war  a  demand  for  a  heavier-cargo  4-wheel- 
drive  truck  than  that  developed  in  this  country  arose,  and  as  a  result 
the  Ordnance  Department  designed  and  produced  a  few  trucks 
whose  characteristics  are  tabulated  in  Table  2  under  the  heading  of 
"Ordnance  Tractor  Truck."  A  comparison  of  this  truck  with  the 
other  two  trucks  and  a  further  comparison  with  the  2-wheel-drive 
trucks  used  will  give  an  idea  of  the  tremendous  ability  of  this  type 
of  vehicle. 

27  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  4-wheeI'drive  type  of  truck 
proved  its  value  as  a  tractor  for  hauUng  guns  over  roads  where  the 
track-laying  type  of  vehicle  was  almost  prohibited.  In  hauling 
trailers  and  in  the  general  haulage  work  required,  this  4-wheel-drive 
type  of  vehicle  became  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment. 

TRACK-LAYING    CABGO-CAHRTING  TROCKS 

28  First  of  all,  this  type  was  developed  for  agricultural-tractor 
purposes,  the  idea  then  being  seized  upon  and  used  by  the  British 
in  the  design  of  their  tank.  It  was  natural  that  the  caterpillar  or 
track-laying  type  of  vehicle  should  eventually  be  discussed  in  its 
relation  to  carrying  cai^o  over  "off-road"  conditions.  As  prac- 
tically all  production  capacity  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tanks 
and  what  spare  capacity  there  was  was  used  for  agricultural  trac- 
tors it  was  almost  impossible  to  develop  the  cargo-carrying  track- 
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laying  type  of  vehicle  during  the  war,  but  all  indications  pointed 
to  the  necessity  for  considering  this  design  very  seriously  for  the 
future  in  order  to  still  further  attain  the  ideal  of  perfect  mobility. 
Small  progress  was  made  however,  but  still  enough  to  show  that 
the  attention  of  military  designers  should  be  directed  largely  to 
this  type.  For  winter  conditions,  for  example,  this  may  be  Tound 
necessary;  and  for  shell-torn  fields,  otherwise  impossible  to  traverse, 
a  track-laying  vehicle  may  give  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  trans- 
portation. One  drawback  to  its  use  at  present  is  the  fact  that  over 
hard  roads  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  vehicle  is  greatly  exaggerated 


J  Ambulance  Using 

and  the  maintenance  problem  is  very  severe.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, however,  but  that  these  mechanical  problems  will  be  solved 
in  time.  An  interesting  application  of  the  track-laying  principle  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4. 

TRAILERS 

29  Trailers,  strictly  speakmg,  are  not  automotive  vehicles, 
but  their  use  is  so  linked  with  the  others  that  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider them  all  tt^ether.  Broadly  their  capacities  fall  under  the 
same  headings  as  do  the  cargo-carrying  trucks,  but  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  necessity  for  a  much  heavier  type  of  trailer  of  the 
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capacity  of  10  tons.  Apart  from  the  commercial  use  of  trailers  they 
were  first  used  by  the  Army  as  a  means  of  getting  around  the  short- 
age of  engine-transmission  and  motive-axle  production  —  in  other 
words,  to  furnish  some  means  of  transportation.  It  was  later  found 
that  apart  from  this  they  were  of  great  value. 

30  Their  use  is  indicated  where  extreme  mobility  is  not  re- 
quired, as  certain  functions  of  the  Army  can  be  carried  out,  not  on 
the  firing  Une  but  at  a  more  or  less  permanent  base.  For  example 
advance  repair  shops  need  not  be  as  mobile  as  the  fighting  army, 


Fig.  5    Army  Itoi.LCNG  Kitchen  Rkai>y  jiir  Movino 

but  rather  sufficiently  immobile  so  as  to  allow  of  the  work  being 
done.  There  should  be,  however,  sufficient  mobihty  to  allow  of 
eventually  catching  up  with  the  advance  forces. 

31  A  simple  illustration  will  demonstrate  the  great  value  of 
trailers  by  citing  the  installation  of  a  tire  press  on  a  5-ton-capacity 
trailer.  This  installation  included  the  necessary  press,  hydraulically 
operated  by  hand  lever,  capable  of  pressing  off  the  largest  solid  tire 
from  the  rear  wheel;  the  necessary  crane  equipment  to  lift  the 
wheel  up  to  the  bed  of  the  press;   and  conveniences  for  carrying  the 
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necessary  tools,  etc.  This  tire  press  is  conveniently  mounted  on  a 
trailer  which  can  be  instantly  attached  by  means  of  a  standard 
artillery  pintle  hook  to  an  automotive  truck  and  moved  to  any 
desired  location.  It  can  then  be  left  at  this  station  and  the  work 
of  changing  over  tires  proceeded  with  while  the  automotive  truck 
can  proceed  to  other  work  where  its  power  plant  is  of  more  use. 
Such  equipment  as  small  repair  shops,  camp  kitchens  (see  Fig.  5), 
partially  mobile  offices,  X-ray  surgical  laboratories,  cranes  (see  Fig 
6),  etc.,  can  be  conveniently  mounted  on  trailers. 

32    Other  uses  of  trailers  are  indicated  where  for  special  reasons 
the  truck  or  tractor  is  insufficient;  for  example,  a  field  gun  mounted 


Fig.  6    Crane  i 

on  its  own  wheels  is  not  able  to  traverse  mile  after  mile  of  hard  road 
at  high  speed.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  draw  this  gun  on  the 
trailer  platform  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  7  and  tow  it  behind  the  truck. 
Similarly,  tanks  and  caterpillar  tractors  were  prohibited  from  travel- 
ing along  the  French  roads,  due  to  the  damage  they  were  said  to 
create,  and  furthermore,  it  was  found  advisable,  on  account  of 
their  slow  speed,  to  have  them  proceed  at  a  much  faster  pace.  They 
were  therefore  also  driven  under  their  own  power  on  to  the  platform 
of  a  trailer  and  towed  along  the  roads  at  a  comparatively  high  speed. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  is  also  a  certaiD  me  in  connection 
with  oFdinary  cai^o-carrying  trucks,  where  a  small  number  of  trailers 
have  been  found  advantageous  in  helping  out  the  trucks  in  the 
carrying  of  supplies. 

33  It  is  believed  that  standardization  of  trailers  for  military 
use  will  have  to  proceed  along  somewhat  different  lines  than  the 
standardization  of  trucks.  The  trailer  is  eRpecially  for  emei^ncy 
uses  and  all  kinds  of  special  work,  whereas  the  platform  will  vary 
with  the  requirements.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  prevent 
the  standardization  of  the  running  gear,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
structural  framework,  the  axles,  springs,  wheels,  etc.,  and  the  draft 
gear  for  towing. 

34  There  will  undoubtedly  bo  discussion  as  to  whether  2-wheel- 
drive  trailer  or  4-wheel-drive  type  trailer  will  be  advisable.     The 


Fig.  7    Artillery  10-Ton  Trailer  for  Transporting  Track-Lavinq 
Tractors,  Small  Tanks,  or  Guns 

solution  of  this  is  again  limited  by  lack  of  experience  and  informa- 
tion which  will  have  to  be  digested,  analyzed  and  the  result  derived 
therefrom.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  2-wheel  type  of  trailer  will  be 
of  value  in  the  smaller  sizes  and  the  4-whecl  type  in  the  larger  sizes 
from  2  tons  upward. 


35  In  the  military  use  of  motor  vehicles,  first  of  all  for  cai^ 
purposes  it  became  obvious  to  inventive  minds  that  here  was  not 
only  an  idea  which  would  enable  functions  previously  carried  out 
in  a  slow  way  to  be  speeded  up,  but  an  idea  which  would  establish 
new  functions.  Special  vehicles  were  asked  for  and  were  produced 
— mobile  repair'shop  (see  Fig.  8)  vehicles  carrying  searchhght«  driven 
from  the  engine  of  the  truck  as  generator,  searchlights  carried  on  the 
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platform  of  the  truck  operated  from  their  own  engines  (see  Fig.  9) , 
chemical  laboratories,  vehicles  for  the  special  purification  of  the 
water  supply,  photographic  laboratories,  lithographic  laboratories, 
vehicles  in  which  the  power  of  the  engine  was  geared  to  a  large 
winch  for  the  maneuvering  of  lai^  observation  balloons  or  to  a 
crane  thus  creating  a  wrecking  car  (see  Fig.  10),  vehicles  with  integral 
wireless  apparatus,  with  X-ray  apparatus,  with  special  tanks  and 
pumping  equipment  and  heating  equipment  for  degassing  and  de- 
lousing  soldiers,  disinfecting  vehicles,  laundry  vehicles,  etc.    Where- 


Fig.  8    Ordnance  Mobile  Repair  Shop 

action  was  necessary  these  thoroughly  mobile  vehicles   could  be 
brought  forward  at  once. 

36  An  interesting  case  is  that  of  the  "degassing  outfit,"  shown 
in  Fig.  11.  It  was  found  that  the  effects  of  mustard  gas  could  be 
greatly  minimized  if  not  altc^ether  prevented  by  treating  those 
exposed  to  a  heavy  shower  of  warm  water  shortly  after  contact. 
The  soldier  would,  be  stripped,  given  a  hot  shower,  under  pressure, 
for  about  fifteen  seconds,  then  sprayed  with  liquid  soap,  then  lath- 
ered, then  washed  off;  the  whole  operation  taking  about  one  minute. 
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He  would  then  receive  new  diEinfected  and  deloused  clothing  and  a 
new  gas  mask  and  be  fit  for  immediate  service  again.  A  large  tank 
truck  carrying  1200  gal.  of  water  was  fitted  with  a  heating  device 
taken  from  a  steam  car,  enabling  the  water  to  be  brought  to  a  good 
temperature.  A  centrifugal  pump  at  the  front  end  of  the  tank, 
geared  to  the  en^pne  of  the  truck,  pumped  thia  hot  water  under 
pressure  through  hose  pipe  to  a  system  of  gas  piping  with  spray 
nozzles  allowing  twenty-four  soldiers  to  have  shower  baths  simul- 
taneously. Attached  to  this  truck  was  a  trailer  or  sometimes  another 
truck  carrying  the  cleaned  clothing.  Its  mobility  allowed  it  to  be 
kept  in  close  contact  with  the  front  line,  where  full  service  could  be 


llie  Hsrcblight  power  pUnt  u  mdfprndeat  ul  tbc  truck  power  pl>nc 

given.     Incidentally,  this  was  similarly  used  for  delousing  purposes 
and  ordinary  shower  baths. 

SPECIAL   FEATURES   FOR  UILITART   WOBK 

37  Mihtary  operation  demands  special  equipment.  Trucks 
operated  in  convoy  over  long  periods  of  time  tend  to  make  the  drivers 
"dopy";  the  short  space  separating  the  trucks  b  not  always  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  one  truck  running  into  another  either  backward  or 
forward,  therefore  ample  rear  and  fore  bumpers  or  guards  must 
be  provided.  Proper  towing  hooks  must  also  be  provided  front  and 
rear  to  enable  a  disabled  truck  to  continue  its  journey,  for  supplies 
must  not  be  left  behind.     The  Standard  Artillery  type  of  pintle 
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hook  is  now  universal  at  the  rear  of  Americati  military  trucks  and 
at  the  front  two  hanging  towing  hooks  are  provided,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  frame. 

38  In  running  in  convoy  a  tremendous  amount  of  dust  is 
raised  and  often  drivers  in  the  middle  and  rear  are  ahnost  unable 
to  see  through  this  fog.  This  dust  finds  its  way  through  the  air 
intake  into  the  carburetor,  into  the  engine,  and  causes  rapid  wear 
of  the  piston,  cyhnders,  and  other  parts.  This  is  a  problem  peculiar 
not  only  to  mihtary  operation,  but  also  to  agricultural-tractor 
operations.    The  remedy  is  found  in  the  provision  of  an  air-cleaning 


Fig.   10     A  SpEriAi.  Type  of  Wrecki.vu  Apparati!.';  Moiinted  on  a 
"B"  Truck 

Nate  (he  atfulying  feet.  UDiler  the  pillsn.  tc  eue  the  loul  od  tba  triune 

device  to  filter  out  the  dust  and  grit,  allowing  only  clean  air  to  enter 
the  engine. 

39  Extra  wide  drivers'  seats  must  also  be  provided.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  two  soldiers  to  sit  alongside  the  driver,  and  Boldiers 
with  their  heavy  overcoats  and  various  accout«nnent  are  necessarily 
bulky.  A  reserve  supply  of  gasoline  must  likewise  be  provided  for, 
and  this  was  done  in  some  of  the  military  trucks  by  the  provision  of 
receptacles  hke  milk  cans.  It  is  desirable  to  have  special  lamp 
equipment,  on  which  there  should  be  considerable  research  done 
in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  light  to  operate  but  insufficient  for  the 
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enemy  to  notice.  At  the  advanced  front  even  a  lit  cigarette  was 
not  tolerated  and  driving  was  done  either  looking  at  the  stars  be- 
tween the  trees  or  by  sound  and,  in  some  caseB,  by  instinct.  The 
motor  transport  driver's  job,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  was  among 
the  most  hazardous  at  the  front  and  certainly  was  one  of  the  hardest, 
and  honor  should  be  given  to  these  men  who  kept  motor  transporta- 
tion operating  faithfully  through  periods  of  extreme  stress  in  com- 
plete darkness,  men  who  were  as  equal  to  their  task  as  the  machines 
beneath  them. 

CONCLUSIONS 

40    At  various  points  throughout  this  paper  the  question  of 
the  Army  designing  its  own  vehicles  and  the  question  of  standardiza- 


Fia.  11     Mobile  Shower  Bath,  Dboabsino  or  Delousino  Outfit 

Note  the  he*t*r  at  the  reu  of  the  tank 

tion  have  been  brought  out.  In  concluding  the  writer  feels  that  it 
is  insufficient  merely  to  state  the  classification  of  vehicles  used  with- 
out drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  always  remain 
new,  but  have  to  be  repaired  by  Army  help.  In  other  words,  this 
means  using  the  help  at  one's  disposal  without  the  ability  to  obtain 
any  other.  Furthermore,  the  vehicles  in  order  to  be  of  economic 
use  must  be  maintained  just  as  the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Company, 
for  instance,  maintains  its  omnibuses.  That  company  operates  over 
a  definite  rout«,  has  definite  schedules  and  can  maintain  a  repair 
shop  built  of  brick  or  stone  with  the  knowledge  that  this  system  will 
continue  for  many  months,  if  not  years,  to  come.  The  active  army, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  time  of  wEirfare  does  not  know  from  one  day 
to  another  where  it  will  be  a  few  days  later.     The  maintenance 
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problem  must  therefore  be  simplified  down  to  its  very  elements,  and 
in  this  it  is  obvious  that  with  the  fewer  the  types  of  trucks  the  fewer 
will  be  the  number  of  parts  necessarily  carried  for  replacement  and 
the  less  the  need  for  skilled  mechanics.  There  should  be  a  stand- 
ardization of  one  type  of  vehicle  in  each  classification.  Perhaps  the 
Army  will  decide  to  adopt  some  commercial  type  of  vehicle  as  its 
standard;  perhaps  they  may  decide  to  develop  their  own.  They 
should  not  be  subject,  however,  to  pohtical  agitation  which  would 
seek  to  provide  them  with  vehicles  unsuited  for  their  direct  needs. 
When  this  standard  has  been  adopted,  it  should  be  reasonably  ad- 
hered to  for  a  period  of  approximately  five  years  before  any  serious 
change  is  contemplated  (unless,  of  course,  there  is  some  tremendously 
radical  alteration  in  motor-vehicle  design). 

41  Standardization  of  equipment,  limitation  of  sizes  of  tires, 
of  bodies,  of  lamps  and  tools  and  of  all  the  hundred-and-one  things 
that  go  to  make  up  the  various  automotive  equipment  will  be  found 
not  only  desirable  but  highly  essential.  A  long  paper  could  be 
written  on  this  subject  alone  but  it  is  felt  sufficient  to  here  only 
mention  this  part  of  the  Army's  problem  and  also  to  state  that  by 
carrying  this  out  the  Army  may  be  reasonably  sure  of  having  its 
vehicles  give  them  a  useful  life  of,  say,  ten  years,  if  not  more,  with- 
out any  scrappage  or  undue  delays  or  economic  waste  due  to  failure 
to  function.  When  war  comes,  as  it  will  come  again  in  spite  of  all 
the  philosophers,  the  army  will  have  motor-vehicle  equipment  whose 
use  is  perfectly  familiar  to  its  men,  whose  mechanical  details  have 
been  developed  over  a  period  of  years,  whose  defects  are  known 
and  can  be  repaired  intelligently  and  quickly  by  a  trained  corps  of 
mechanics,  and  whose  long,  continued  use  has  shown  the  whereabouts 
for  the  provision  of  proper  stores  for  the  keeping  of  spare  parts  and 
the  necessary  supplies.  An  army  equipped  like  this  can  go  into 
battle  with  full  confidence  that  its  transportation  system  will  not 
desert  it  and  confident  that  that  great  element,  contributing  more  to 
the  morale  of  an  army  than  any  other  factor,  will  always  be  present. 
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TABLE   1     DATA  C 


Eo^ne  HM,  in 

Haton  diaplaoemtnt,  cu.  in 

2nd 

3«1 

ReverH 

Tire  eiie  —  Front,  in 

Tire  oiic  —  Re.r,  in 

PiBlon  di«j:lafflmen(  per  ft,,  high 

PifltoD  dijplmceDient  pgr  Fir.  low ,...,,,. 

Weigbl  of  car  loaded,  lb 

Weifht  of  car  empty,  lb 

Piiton  diiplscement  per  1000  lb,  pet  It.,  high  . 
Pieton  diapbiceiDEnt  per  lOUO  lb.  per  fl..  low. 

Speed  on  high  in  m.p  h.  at  1000  r.p.m.  ol  eneii 

Frnnie  seeiion,  in 

Wkllh  nod  length  ot  Iront  gpring,  in , 

Width  uid  length  ol  rear  aprini.  in 

OvHTBll  length,  in 

OveriU  width,  in 

Ground  cleinnce  —  new  tires,  in 

Rile  KTviee  brake,  in- - 

Nature  of  oiling  ayateni - . . . 

Oil  pump 

Oit-puBip  drive 

Tyiw  of  oarburelor 

Type  of  radiator 

Wb«elb»e,  in. 

Tread,  in 

Turning  cirole,  ft 

Gasoline  capacity,  g iil 

Typo  o(  goremor 


8.ayl.  V.L.-Head 


8p.  Gear  Camahafl 

Stromberg 

Sp.  Bar.  FuU 

Float 

Flat  Tube 

IM 
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Four-Wheel. 
Drive  Truck 

Nub  Truck  > 

Ontuoeo 
Trudc-TruloT 

Typ. 
"B" 

Truck 

Motor 

Wisconein 
MX  St 
3S9.9 

Hele4h»  3 
Speed  A  Rev. 

S.Sto  1 
3S.6tol 

Non-Adi.' 

Full  Flosling 
3  Bevel 
i  Semi-El  ip. 
51  X  2  X  i 
Knee 

Tren.,  10  X  31 
Wh«b  151  XH 

50 

8.421 
91*  15 

8,660 

B,780 

7,040 
12,890 

4.230 
14.000 

'lOO 
M.S 

Bud> 
4iX61 

Bori  &  Beck  4 

Speed  4  Rev. 

39.6  to  1 

Non-Adj. 

Int.  G«r 
2MAS 
4  Semi-EIip. 
5X2X1 
LiviM 

Wheel  181  X  21 
Tr««,,  8  X  21 

61 

8.014 

12,(H4 
114  18 
3.200 

8,480 

6,700 

6.680 
11,330 

2,860 
12.480 

2M 

22.6 

1,320 
106 

71 

4(  X5i 

Speed  4  Rev. 
Truck.  Trmotor 

S3.5t<.l 
Adj.  CbuD 

Int.  Gear 
3  Urce  M  4  S 
t  Somi-EUp. 
7X3X1 
CJ,  M,  -B" 

LiveAileO  X4| 
Trsna.  9  X4t 

30  X  7  Single 

9.200 

6.000 
16,200 
14  4  21 

7.000 

10,070 

7,760 

7.010 
16.690 

6.020 
16,670 

600  or  376 
30  or  22.4 
3000  or  2250 
180  at  134 

Sprind 

Wcijiht    lib).     nHth    ammuiiiliDn 
body 

Aotuml  weichta,  lb. 

Empty    (ell   equip.  A  driven. 

17.016 

Groa  weight  with  full  p>y  IohI 

11,240 

per  10001b  irw... 

Tint  (e.f,  eu.  in 

per  lOOOIb.fTOW... 

18.2 
2340 
109 

»  Corp*  Studird. 
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TABLE  S    DATA  ON   1-TON-TYPB  VEHICLES 


22.3:1 
9.78:1 
S.M:1 


Wniht  of  Inicit  lomded,  lb 

Weicbtofohuuionly,  lb 

Torqiu,  )n-1b.  per  1000  lb,  per  |i 

Toioue.  in-lb.per  1000  lb.  per  ft.,  la' 


Width  Md  lenilh  of  fr< 
Width  uid  kncth  of  n 

Omill  len«th.  in 

Overall  width,  in 

eit»  of  amerseney  bnli 

SiMa  of  *ervi«  brake,  ii 

Ratio  ooDD.  rod  bearii 

piaton 


Type  at  mr  ule. . . 
Typeoln 


TtcmI  front*,  reax,  in — 

Tuminc  ^rcle.  ft 

OiHliae  opacitT,  bbI.  , . 

Type  at  (ornnor 

Type  of  ouburetor 


HybkU 
U.8.A. 

'  Mm(.  A  Bitt. 
Double 


Sin(.  Plun(. 
EFcenlrio 


3fH.T 
ZTOO 
U.Z5;  1 


[nt.Oemr 
F^nedTube 


MecHto 


Ekoentrie 
Cinuhift 


e  Motor  Truuport  Cqrpi,  bat  WM  oompMad  too 


■  The  "AA"  *>■  the  tniok  da 
late  to  be  approved  for  productjofi. 

*  The  G.M.C.  ni  adopted  u  the  oSoial  Btandajd  Mid  m*  used  extensTe];  lo 
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Fig.  12  Charactbristic  Torqijb  Curves  or  1-ton- 
TiPB  Vehicles  Whobb  Sfecifications  are  qiven 
IN  Table  3 

(Thi  torque  b  meuund  ftt  tin  iw  wheal  ia  io-lb.  par  1000  lb.  per 


During  Uw  war  the  f-ton  trucks  found  maaj'  uees,  because 
they  were  capable  of  traveling  over  exceedingly  rough  ground. 
For  this  reason  tbey  nuide  excellent  4-patient  ambulsjiceB. 
They  were  also  valuable  for  reconnaissance  as  they  could  easily 
carry  a  crew  of  men  with  the  necessary  range  finders,  instru- 
ments, tools  and  guns.  This  type  o{  vehicle  also  made  an 
excellent  machine-gun  attack. 
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TABLE  4    DATA  ON   If-S-TON-TYPB  VEHICLES 


Capkdtjr,  lb 

Power  plant  (4  cyL) 

PifltoD  diipluKment,  cu.  in.. 

M".  torque,  lb 

G«r  Ratio  —  lit  (olid  tire .  , 

and  (Olid  tire. . 

3rd  (olid  tirs. . 

4th  Hilid  Ur«  . . 

RvTcrw  aolid  t: 
Gear  Ratio—  lit  pneu.  tire. . 

Znd  pneu.  tire. 

3rd  pneu.  tirs. 

Weight   of  Iruek  loaded,  lb.. 

Wdghl  of  Inick  IomIhI.  lb  , 

Weight  oC  chBBaia,  only,  lb.. 

Weight  of  chaaaifl.  only,  lb.. 

Speed  in  high  in  m.p.h.  at 

r.p.ni.  Eng.  solid  lire 

Fneu,  lire 

Mai.  Crane  section,  in 

Width  and  lengtb— front  apru 
Width  and  leDgth  —  rear  aprin 

Overall  leniMh,  in 

Overall  width,  in 

Site  o(  emergeoDy  brakir,  in . . 
8i*e  of  MFvice  brake,  in.  . . . 

Ratio  erank  shaft  to  arcs  of  p 
Nature  of  oiling  ayatem 

Oil-pUEDp  drive  on  cam  sbalt. 
Type  of  rear  aile 

Typa  at  ladiator 

TurniDg  cdrde.  fl.,  solid  tire. . 

GMoline  capacity,  gal 

Type  of  governor 

Type 
Type 

Ground  clearaDce, 


10.4:  1 
13.6:  1 


10,580 
S,5«fi 


33.48:  I 
29M:  1 


10,530 

0,800 
E,330 


Internal  Geai 
Vertical 


nyBall 
U.S.A. 

Mag.  &  Batt. 
Double 


42.S2: 1 
Z0.T9:  1 
12.87;  1 


Rayfleld 
Magneto 


1.000 
BlookL 

27S.5 


*3.T:  1 
10.400 


3)  X  10  Trans. 


FlonedTube 


14.8:1 
B.3S:  1  Direct 

(3.47: 1 

BTOO 

e.540 


■  Developed  by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  but  not  adopted. 
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Fio.  13  Charactbkibtic  Tobqob  Curves  of  U-ton- 
rrpE  Vehiclss  whose  Specifications  are  aiven 
IN  Table  4 


Tbe  l)-ton  truck  was  looked  upon  by  the  Army  as  the  maid 
of  all  work.  Caigo  of  all  kinds,  men,  supplies,  food  aod  munitions 
were  carried  by  this  sleady-going  vehicle.  This  type  of  track 
was  able  to  ran  at  16  m.p.h.  and  because  of  its  light  weight  was 
able  to  go  over  the  type  of  bridge  usually  found.  In  other 
words,  this  vehicle  replaced  in  large  measure  tbe  standard  mule 
eacort  of  the  old  Quartermaster's  Department. 
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4-TYPE   VEHICLES 


CapMity.Ib 

Euniu  dM,  in. 

Paton  Diip.,  eu.  id 

MftL  torqin,  ioAb, 

GeuIUtlo  — Ut 

3nl 

4th 

TiicaiH  — (n>l)t,lll 

Tin  liH  —  nu.  in 

Waisht  ot  tnuk  laBded,'  lb.  .  . 

W«icht  of  ohu^  ooly.  lb 

Torque,  in-lb.  per  1000  lb.  per  li., 

high 

Ttvqua,  Id-U>.  par  lOOD  lb.  p«r  ft.,  too 
Spaed    DO    hith  io  nLp.h.  it  lOOO 

r.p.BL  o(  engliie 

Widtli  uid  lenctb  InrDt  iprina.  in- .  - 
Width  Mid  \tiiflh  iw  ipriDs,  in, , , , 
Overmll  lenfflh,  in. ............... . 

Orenli  iridtb.  in 

Sim  emUReney  bnkr.  In 

Site  KTvice  brake,  in 

Ratio  eonn.-rod  ana.  lo  area  putoo . 
lUtln  eimnliahaft  ue*  lo  am  piaton. 
Nature  of  oiling  ayatem ........... 

Oil-pufnp  drive 

Type  ol  rear  Hile 

Typeotradiat<w 

Toraing circle,  ft... 

Oaaolina  capkdtjr.  laL 

Type  ol  (ovemor 

Type  of  oarburelor 

ToD-mil«B  pay  load  per  (•!.  caa 

GrouDd  dearmnoe,  new  tirea 

Grouod  deannee,  old  tiiea 


Force 

Heliial 

(Camahalt) 
Worm-Bevel 

Difl.  Full 
Vert.  Tube 

ieo( 

F.  64  B.  64( 


Helical 

(CanuhafC) 

Tubular-Daab 
F.  OS  R.  74) 


Geu 
BelHvl 

(Camahaft) 
Worm  Spur 
Diff.  Full 
,  Vert.  Tub* 

lee 

F.  flSIt.e4 
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Fia.  14  Characteristic  Tobqub  CuRVBa  of  thb 
3-5-TON  Type  Vehicles  wbosb  SpEcmcATioNO 
ASB  aiTKN  IN  Table  5 


duDced,  Dcuer  the  CIh*  "  B  "-> 

The  Great  War  ia  reHpfmsible  for  the  creation  of  the  Btandard 
3-5-toa  truck  of  the  Army.  Because  of  ite  weight  the  commer- 
cial type  is  practically  limited  to  use  in  and  about  cities,  and 
for  this  reason  the  Government  designed  and  developed  in  1917 
the  standard  Liberty  or  "B"  type  truck.  Approximately 
18,000  of  these  trucks  were  manufactured  and  the  (pedal 
pmnte  required  by  military  use  were  built  into  the  truck  and 
not  added  as  an  afterthoui^t.  A  comparison  of  Tables  3,  4 
and  G  will  show  that  this  truck  poseesaee  approximately  fiO  per 
cent  more  torque  than  any  nmilar  commercially  deeigned 
vehicle. 
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DISCUSSION 

B.  F.  Miller  *  divided  motor  vehicles  for  the  United  States 
Army  into  two  classes,  those  owned  and  maintained  by  the  War 
Department  in  time  of  peace  and  those  required  as  a  result  of  an 
emergency  and  which  must  be  supphed  after  the  commencement 
of  the  emergency. 

He  believed  that  the  motor  vehicles  owned  and  maintained 
during  peace  times  would  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  requirements 
for  war.  When  required  in  time  of  war,  the  additional  vehicles 
necessary  could  be  secured  by  commandeering  previously  surveyed 
and  registered  motor  vehicles  in  accordance  with  agreements  made 
in  advance  with  subsidized  owners.  To  accommodate  the  increased 
personnel  mobilized  at  the  beginning  of  the  emergency  and  sub- 
sequently and  for  replacements,  motors  would  be  designed  and 
produced. 

He  next  referred  to  the  use  of  the  Ford  for  work  near  the  lines 
where  the  roads  were  bad  and  of  the  four-wheel  driven  truck  for 
cai^o  as  well  as  off-road  hauling.  In  his  opinion  the  use  of  trailers 
should  be  limited  to  hauls  obviously  suited  to  them  and  for  mount- 
ing certain  special  equipment  and  bodies  that  are  required  to  be 
moved  infrequently. 

He  agreed  with  the  author  that  a  canso-carrying,  track-laying 
type  of  motor  vehicle  should  be  developed  without  delay  to  replace 
animal  transportation  in  such  places  as  the  Mexican  border  and  in 
general  over  bad  roads  in  rural  communities.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  should  be  of  1)  to  2  tons  capacity  and  designed  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended  rather  than  combining  standard  parts  of 
trucks  and  tractors  iato  s  makeshifti 

F.  H.  Pope*  (written),  I  have  read  Mr.  Younger's  paper  with 
great  interest  and  consider  it  a  very  able  presentation  of  the  subject 
of  types  of  vehicles  needed  for  military  use.  Naturally,  in  a  subject 
of  this  kind,  about  which  so  much  controversy  has  raged,  there  still 
exist  certain  honest  differences  of  opinion.  Therefore,  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  the  paper,  it  is  desired  to  set  down  certain  arguments, 
pro  and  con,  in  reference  to  several  details  touched  on  by  Mr. 
Younger.  The  information  of  the  writer  has  been  acquired  through 
continuous  service  with  Army  Motor  Transport  for  a  period  of  nearly 

'  Captain,  U.S.  A.     Formerly  Lieutenuit-Colonel,  Motor  Transport  Ckirpe. 

'  Colonel,  U.  S.  A.,  Motor  Transport  Corpa. 
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four  years,  rangiug  from  the  command  of  a  Motor  Truck  Company 
in  Mexico  to  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Motor  Transport 
overseas. 

In  the  first  place,  I  can  see  but  very  Uttle  difference  between 
the  principles  of  military  truck  operation  and  commercial  truck 
operation.  They  both  have  the  same  result  to  accomplish;  the 
former  controlled  by  the  necessity  of  "results  now"  at  the  expense 
of  cost,  and  the  latter  controlled  by  the  cost  element.  Motor  trans- 
port, in  quantity,  cannot  operate  without  roads.  Doubtless,  there 
exists  the  necessity  of  more  rugged  truck  construction  in  military 
life  than  in  the  construction  of  certain  specialized  commercial  types, 
such  as  the  Fifth  Avenue  Busses.  Our  Army  experience  is  apt  to  be 
misleading  on  this  point,  as  the  great  cause  for  vehicle  breakdown 
was  poor  operation.  The  correction  of  this  fault  is  the  job  of  the 
training  man,  not  the  job  of  the  constructor. 

Passing  to  the  controversy  relative  to  the  l|-ton  and  the  3-toa 
type  as  standard:  In  the  Fall  of  1916,  ui^nt  recommendation  was 
made  to  the  War  Department  from  the  Southern  Department  by 
those  in  actual  touch  with  the  motor  transport  work  along  the  border, 
to  adopt  this  3-ton  type  as  standard.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Younger, 
the  advisability  of  the  3-ton  type  was  appreciated  by  both  the 
English  and  French.  But  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  type  was  uigently  recommended  for  our  Army  in  1916 
by  those  officers  of  actual  motor  transport  experience.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  here  to  a  minor  objection,  which  consists  in 
speaking  of  a  3-5-ton  truck.  It  is  either  a  3-ton  or  5-ton,  It  would 
seem  to  be  as  logical  to  call  it  a  0-5-ton  truck  as  starting  at  the 
figure  3.  The  truck  user,  especially  in  military  life,  is  concerned 
with  the  truck  capacity,  and  has  no  interest  in  a  nomenclature 
that  the  commercial  producer  may  have  instituted  for  various 
reasons. 

In  military  hfe,  the  Ij-ton  truck  has  its  special  value  over  a 
heavier  truck  in  being  more  rapid,  entailing  less  loss  of  capacity  in 
bulky  loads,  and  being  the  truck  par  excellence  for  personnel  carry- 
ing. It  is  open  to  the  objection  to  increased  number  of  operating 
personnel  and  increased  road  space,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Younger. 
I  do  not  think  it  can  negotiate,  in  quantity,  worse  roads  than  a 
3-ton  truck.  Now,  as  its  special  value  lies  in  its  increased  speed, 
I  think  that  the  proposition  of  equipping  with  pneumatic  tires  all 
li-ton  trucks  in  military  service  ia  one  that  should  be  seriously 
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Mention  is  mode  of  certain  special  type  vehicles,  or  rather, 
special  body  types,  both  in  the  passenger  and  cargo  types.  The 
essential  principles  governing  special  types,  I  believe  to  be  these: 
Special  vehicles  should  be  looked  upon  as  lirtiirieB  and  should  not  be 
allowed  if  a  standard  type  would  answer  the  purpose.  Motor  cars 
and  trucks  should  be  districted  by  make  or  model,  either  in  divisions 
or  territorial  districts.  This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  four- 
wheel  drive  type.  These  have  a  very  positive  value,  chiefly  for 
artillery  work  where  their  tractor  properties  can  be  utilized,  but 
they  are  also  valuable  in  cargo  work  over  certain  kinds  of  moun- 
tainous or  difhcult  country.  For  cargo  work,  their  use  should  be 
determined  by  the  terrain.  The  caterpillar  type  is  the  only  one  that 
can  negotiate  really  difficult  territory.  It  is  not  believed  that  the 
so-called  caterpillar  adapters  have  been  brought  to  a  successful 
solution.  In  the  light  ambulance  illustrated,  the  adapter  appears 
to  be  successful,  but  what  about  the  wounded  patriot  lying  within 
the  ambulance. 

The  use  of  trailers,  in  my  opinion,  is  by  no  means  as  exten^ve 
as  it  should  be.  That  more  use  is  not  made  of  trailers  is  due  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  vehicle  operator  to  be  bothered  with  them. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  great  problem  of  miUtary  motor  trans- 
port is  to  secure  the  very  great  volume  of  vehicles  that  are  suddenly 
demanded  by  an  emergency,  such  as  confronted  us  in  1917.  As 
far  as  concerns  the  increased  periods  of  serviceability  of  vehiclea 
we  may  obtain,  this  is  a  matter  that  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
a  thorough  training  scheme  based  on  our  past  experience.  But, 
how  will  the  greatly  increased  production  demand  be  met  by  the 
automotive  industry?  Policy  and  prudence  dictate  the  closer 
approntnation  of  commercial  and  miUtary  standards. 

A.  F.  Mabory  wrote  that  he  thoi^;ht  the  author's  paper  largely 
a  brief  for  the  adoption  of  a  special  vehicle  and  he  wished  to  have 
a  few  words  on  the  other  side  of  the  argument. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  splendid  work  of  the  Engineer  .Corps 
during  the  war  was  due  largely  to  their  willingness  to  use  standard 
materials  and  articles  rather  than  to  demand  special  types  as  yet 
unproduced.  Undoubtedly  a  specially  designed  vehicle  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  army  would  be  superior  to  a  commercial  vehicle 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  on  account  of  standard  parts.  But  as 
this  is  a  peaceful  nation  the  War  Department  cannot  be  expected 
for  cany  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  up-to-date  vehicles.    The  only 
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alternative  is  to  have  on  hand  at  various  factories  blueprints  and 
specifications  of  these  special  vehicles  and,  in  event  of  war,  to  change 
these  factories  over  into  the  manufacture  of  war  vehicles.  To 
such  a  plan,  every  manufacturer  would  naturally  object.  For  these 
reasons  the  best  expedient  would  seem  to  be  to  use  commercial 
vehicles  as  largely  as  possible  and  restrict  the  specially  designed 
vehicles  to  those  of  special  usage. 

In  Fig.  9  the  author  shows  a  searchlight  ftuck  of  special  type 
built  for  the  Engineer  Corps  and  says  that  the  power  plant  is  in- 
dependent of  the  truck  power  plant.  Some  of  this  type  were  fur- 
nished, but  the  particular  photograph  shown  is  of  a  truck  in  which  the 
generator  for  the  searchlight  is  directly  connected  to  the  truck  engine. 
The  generator  is  contained  in  the  frame  extension  in  front.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  of  this  tjrpe  of  truck  were  built  in  this  country 
and  40  were  built  up  in  France  using  French  generators  mounted 
upon  another  type  of  American  truck. 

It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  figures  of  Table  4 
that  the  engine  torque  of  the  Fierce-Arrow  truck  is  apparently 
based  upon  a  h^er  mean  effective  pressure  than  that  of  the  other 
trucks  as  the  piston  displacement  is  slightly  less.  In  comparing 
the  transmission  efficiency  of  the  trucks  in  this  table  it  should  be 
noted  that  by  actual  test  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  chain  drive 
is  much  better  than  the  worm  drive  when  operating  in  low  gear, 
the  difference  being  due  to  the  great  friction  in  the  worm  at  high 
tooth  pressures.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  chain  drive 
truck  will  often  perform  better  in  pulling  out  of  a  hole  than  a  worm 
drive  of  greater  ratio. 

A.  J.  Sladb  advocated  the  standardization  of  motor  trucks 
through  the  use  of  parts  and  equipment  which  have  become  recog- 
nized as  standard  and  which  can  readily  be  assembled  in  any  of  the 
leading  automobile  plants  of  the  country.  By  this  means,  trucks 
of  standard  design  could  be  produced  in  lai^e  quantities,  the  repairs 
and  replacements  would  be  faciUtated,  and  the  confusion  would  be 
avoided  which  comes  from  the  use  of  the  multiplicity  of  design  or  of 
standardized  trucks  in  which  parts  of  special  design  are  incorporated. 

He  said  that  while  the  European  War  Departments  had  for  many 
years  prepared  comprehensively  for  the  use  of  motor  vehicles,  our 
own  War  Department  had  not  done  so  previous  to  the  war  except 
to  the  extent  of  purchasing  some  80  or  90  motor  trucks,  and  of  oi^n- 
izing  a  number  of  truck  trains  during  the  Mexican  trouble  which 
were  manned  by  civilian  employees  furnished  by  the  manufacturers. 
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Upon  oui-  entrance  into  the  war,  plana  for  motorized  trains  for 
use  by  the  A.  E.  F.  were  taken  up  by  the  various  staff  corps,  and  as 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  at  that  time  responsible  for  all  trans- 
portation, the  most  conspicuously  prominent  work  in  this  direction 
was  done  by  that  corps. 

In  July  1917,  contracts  were  placed  for  several  sizes  of  Pierce 
Arrow,  Packard,  Locomobile,  Garford,  F.W.D.  and  Naah  trucks. 
If  standardization  had  been  in  mind  at  that  time,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  possible  to  have  selected  vehicles  which  varied  so  greatly 
from  one  another  so  far  as  intercbangeability  of  parts  and  units  was 
concerned. 

Following  this,  the  design  of  new  trucks  in  three  sizes  was 
taken  up,  which,  while  conventional  so  far  as  their  general  type  was 
concerned,  incorporated  specially-designed  engines,  transmissions, 
axles  and  other  units  not  already  in  commercial  production. 

This  program  got  as  far  as  the  production  of  models  of  the 
different  sizes,  but  quantity  production  was  never  started,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  3-5-ton  Quartermaster  Class  B  truck.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  making  itg  purchases 
the  Medical  Department  arranged  for  the  production  of  Ford  ambu- 
lances and  for  larger  ambulances  mounted  on  J-ton  general  motors 
chassis,  and  the  Engineer  Corps  contracted  for  a  large  number  of 
Mack  trucks. 

About  this  time,  learning  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  could 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  Air  Service,  the  latter  undertook  the  con- 
struction of  trucks  comprised  of  commercial  units  such  as  engines, 
tran«uis3ions,  axles,  steering  gears,  etc.,  which  were  being  pro- 
duced in  the  lat^est  quantities  by  established  manufacturers  and 
could  be  and  were  assembled  by  a  large  nimiber  of  motor  truck 
builders.  Incidentally,  this  was  the  method  of  standardization 
which  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  working  with  tbe 
Quartermaster  Corps,  had  considered,  early  in  1917,  but  for  some 
reason  the  plan  had  been  discarded  in  favor  of  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  entirely  new  vehicles.  While  these  several  efforts  were  in 
progress,  the  A.E.F.,  finding  itself  in  great  need  of  motor  trucks, 
had  purchased  considerable  quantities  of  British  makes,  the  Air 
Service  had  some  French  and  Italian  trucks,  and  a  little  later,  in 
the  summer  of  1918,  still  other  equipment  began  to  arrive  from  the 
United  States,  including  White  and  Commerce  trucks  and  the 
Quartermaster  Class  B  trucks,  so  that  there  were  about  thirty  makes 
or  types  used  in  the  A.  E.  F.  in  considerable  numbers. 
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CoDtmuing,  Mr.  Slade  said,  "The  principal  point  which  strikes 
me  in  reading  Mr.  Younger's  paper  is  that  the  so-called  standardized 
types  of  vehicles  at  present  adopted  or  approved  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment are  still  types  which  vary  from  one  another  quite  substantially, 
and  I  am  frankly  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  basis  of  experience  data 
the  selections  were  made.  All  but  one  are  of  commercial  types, 
and  of  the  commercial  types  one  is  of  the  so-called  manufactured 
type  and  another  of  the  so-called  assembled  type. 

"Another  point  mentioned  in  Mr.  Younger's  paper  in  which 
the  most  intelligent  opinion  of  the  A.  E.  F.  will  disagree,  has  to  do 
with  the  operation  of  trucks  off  the  roads.  Even  a  caterpillar  truck 
can  sink  in  the  mud  if  there  is  no  foundation.  A  four-wheel-driven 
vehicle  will  go  farther  into  difficult  situations  than  a  rear-wheel- 
driven  vehicle,  but  any  vehicle  rolling  on  wheels  requires  a  support- 
ing foundation  and  before  motor  tracks,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
passenger  cars,  could  keep  pace  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing  troops, 
it  was  always  necessary  to  repair  the  worst  spots  in  the  roads,  es- 
pecially those  caused  by  trenches,  shell  holes,  etc. 

"The  most  important  point  in  connection  with  military  motor 
transport,  touched  on  only  very  casually  in  Mr.  Younger's  paper, 
has  to  do  with  the  training  of  experienced  personnel,  and  intelligent 
oi^anizations  for  operation  and  maintenance.  With  the  most  highly 
refined  and  developed  types  of  equipment,  miUtary  motor  transport 
in  the  mass  cannot  function  effectively  without  systematic  organi- 
sation, including  road  traffic  control  and  road  construction,  as 
well  as  convoy  operation;  nor  without  effective  highway  traffic 
regulations. 

"I  feel  strongly  that  now  is  the  time,  when  army  reorganization 
is  under  consideration,  to  plan  how  imits  of  personnel  can  be  organ- 
ized, familiarized  with  the  equipment  which  they  will  have  to  use 
and  the  methods  under  which  they  will  operate. 

"I  would  like  to  leave  the  thought  that  the  solutions  of  these 
intricate  questions  concerning  equipment,  oi^nization  and  personnel 
can  best  be  found  by  a  commission  of  really  qualified  motor  trans- 
portation experts  experienced  in  investigation  work  who  have  been 
associated  with  the  varied  M.T.C.  activities  in  the  A.E.F.  and  who, 
in  cooperation  with  a  board  of  Army  officers  who  have  also  had 
similar  experience  in  military  motor  transportation,  especially  with 
combat  divisions,  could  work  out  a  soimd  constructive  program  which 
would  justify  the  support  alike  of  the  regular  army  and  the  genera! 
public." 
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Continuing,  Mr.  Slade  said,  "The  priLrt-;;&I  jrcn  mzjA  rtrikes 
me  in  reading  Mr.  Younger's  paper  is  thai  iLt  sK-^al^^  «:&iuianiized 
types  of  vehicles  at  present  adopted  or  sp]>ror*ic  -.t  -ii*  War  Depart- 
ment are  still  types  which  vary  from  one  azj'j-^js  -^^-v:  ?;;jffUntially 
and  I  am  frankly  at  a  loss  to  know  on  »Lit  iai*  /  fiprricnce  data 
the  selections  were  made.  All  but  oc*  jl-^  '^  v.cji*raal  types 
and  of  the  commercial  types  one  is  of  tl«e  w^-tt-yfl  coaniifactuml 
type  and  another  of  the  so-called  assernhM  irj*, 

"Another  point  mentioned  in  Mr.  Vvii«t--,  ^^^  jj,  ^^jjj|,|j 
the  most  intelligent  opinion  of  the  A,  E.  F.  *^  •L-at^i^,  hag  to  do 
with  the  operation  of  trucks  off  the  rwidf .  Ev^t  a  fatfrrpillar  trad 
can  sink  in  the  mud  if  there  is  no  foun«iaTy>fi.  A  I'-tir-wheel-driven 
vehicle  will  go  farther  into  difficult  ntiaii'^*  tl^n  a  rear-wheel- 
driven  vehicle,  but  any  vehicle  rolUng  on  wW:>  rwjjires  a  support- 
ing foundation  and  before  motor  tni'L«,  a:.d  '/.  a  wrtain  extent 
passenger  cars,  could  keep  pace  in  the  trar  r4  H^  a-lvaneini;  troops 
it  was  always  necegsary  to  repair  the  worrt  i^,'..  u,  thp  ,(^3  ^^^ 
pecially  those  caused  by  trenches,  ehell  hoi*-*",  f^p,  ' 

"The  most  important  point  in  conn-fr-i'm  mvh  miliUry  motor 
transport,  touched  on  only  very  caimally  in  Mr.  Yfjunirer'g  nt» 
has  to  do  with  the  training  of  experienctd  perwinml,  and  inlelliiM 
organizations  for  operation  and  maintenance.  With  the  most  hi^hL 
refined  and  developed  types  of  equipment,  military  motor  tmZ^ 
in  the  mass  cannot  function  effectively  without  systf matic  a- 
zation,  including  road  traffic  control  and  rrnd  congtructi  ^""^ 
well  as  convoy  operation;  nor  without  effective  highway ?«*«* 
regulations.  ^    ™°* 

?,  when  army  r^rganiiatioB 
'ofpenKmnelcanbeorpv 
'!"*  thty  will  have  to  ^^ 
lerate. 
t?M»t  the  solutions  of  tW 

.organization  and  per««Bri 
««;%  qualified  motorT!^ 
Sation  work  who  ha\-e  kT 

n^IwtatioD,  especially* 
'^^^  army  and  tbTg^ 
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Upon  our  entrance  into  the  war,  plans  for  motorized  traioB  for 
use  by  the  A.  E.  F.  were  taken  up  by  the  various  staff  corps,  and  as 
the  Quartermaster  Corfis  was  at  that  time  responfiible  for  all  trans- 
portation, the  most  conspicuously  prominent  work  in  this  direction 
was  done  by  that  corps. 

In  July  19L7,  contracts  were  placed  for  several  sizes  of  Pierce 
Arrow,  Packard,  Locomobile,  Garford,  F.W.D.  and  Nash  trucks. 
If  standardization  bad  been  in  mind  at  that  time,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  possible  to  have  selected  vehicles  which  varied  so  greatly 
from  one  another  so  far  as  interchangeability  of  parts  and  units  was 
concerned. 

Following  this,  the  design  of  new  trucks  in  three  sizes  was 
taken  up,  which,  while  conventional  so  far  as  their  general  type  was 
concerned,  incorporated  specially-designed  engines,  transmissions, 
axles  and  other  units  not  already  in  commercial  production. 

This  program  got  as  far  as  the  production  of  models  of  the 
different  sizes,  but  quantity  production  was  never  started,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  3-5-ton  Quartermaster  Class  B  truck.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  making  its  purchases 
the  Medical  Department  arranged  for  the  production  of  Ford  ambu- 
lances and  for  larger  ambulances  mounted  on  J-ton  general  motors 
chassis,  and  the  Engineer  Corps  contracted  for  a  large  number  of 
Mack  trucks. 

About  this  time,  learning  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  could 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  Air  Service,  the  latter  undertook  the  con- 
struction of  trucks  comprised  of  commercial  units  such  as  engines, 
transmissions,  axles,  steering  gears,  etc.,  which  were  being  pro- 
duced in  the  latest  quantities  by  established  manufacturers  and 
could  be  and  were  assembled  by  a  large  number  of  motor  truck 
builders.  Incidentally,  this  was  the  method  of  standardization 
which  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  working  with  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  had  considered,  early  in  1917,  but  for  some 
reason  the  plan  had  been  discarded  in  favor  of  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  entirely  new  vehicles.  While  these  several  efforts  were  in 
progress,  the  A.E.F.,  finding  itself  in  great  need  of  motor  trucks, 
bad  purchased  considerable  quantities  of  British  makes,  the  Air 
Service  had  some  French  and  Italian  trucks,  and  a  little  later,  in 
the  summer  of  1918,  still  other  equipment  b^^n  to  arrive  from  the 
United  States,  including  White  and  Commerce  trucks  and  the 
Quartermaster  Class  B  trucks,  so  that  there  were  about  thirty  makes 
or  types  used  in  the  A.  E.  F.  in  considerable  niunbers. 
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Cotitinuiiig,  Mr.  Skde  said,  "The  principal  point  which  strikes 
me  in  reading  Mr.  Younger'a  paper  is  that  the  so-called  standardized 
types  of  vehicles  at  present  adopted  or  approved  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment are  still  types  which  vary  from  one  another  quite  substantially, 
and  I  am  frankly  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  basis  of  experience  data 
the  selections  were  made.  All  but  one  are  of  coounercial  types, 
and  of  the  commercial  types  one  is  of  the  so-called  manufactured 
type  and  another  of  the  so-called  assembled  type. 

"Another  point  mentioned  in  Mr,  Younger's  paper  in  which 
the  most  intelligent  opinion  of  the  A.  E.  F.  will  disagree,  has  to  do 
with  the  operation  of  trucks  off  the  roads.  Even  a  caterpillar  truck 
can  sink  in  the  mud  if  there  is  no  foundation.  A  four-wheel-driven 
vehicle  will  go  farther  into  difficult  situations  than  a  rear-wheel- 
driven  vehicle,  but  any  vehicle  rolling  on  wheels  requires  a  support- 
ing foundation  and  before  motor  trucks,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
passenger  cars,  could  keep  pace  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing  troops, 
it  was  always  necessary  to  repair  the  worst  spots  in  the  roads,  es- 
pecially those  caused  by  trenches,  shell  holes,  etc. 

"The  most  important  point  in  connection  with  mihtary  motor 
transport,  touched  on  only  very  casually  in  Mr.  Younger's  paper, 
has  to  do  with  the  training  of  experienced  personnel,  and  intelligent 
organizations  for  operation  and  maintenance.  With  the  most  highly 
refined  and  developed  types  of  equipment,  mihtary  motor  transport 
in  the  mass  cannot  function  effectively  without  systematic  organi- 
zation, including  road  traffic  control  and  road  construction,  as 
well  as  convoy  operation;  nor  without  effective  highway  traffic 
regulations. 

"I  feel  strongly  that  now  is  the  time,  when  army  reorganization 
is  under  consideration,  to  plan  how  units  of  personnel  can  be  organ- 
ized, familiarized  with  the  equipment  which  they  will  have  to  use 
and  the  methods  under  which  they  will  operate. 

"I  would  like  to  leave  the  thought  that  the  solutions  of  these 
intricate  questions  concerning  equipment,  oi^nization  and  personnel 
can  best  be  found  by  a  commission  of  really  quaUfied  motor  trans- 
portation experts  experienced  in  investigation  work  who  have  been 
associated  with  the  varied  M.T.C.  activities  in  the  A.E.F.  and  who, 
in  cooperation  with  a  board  of  Army  officers  who  have  also  had 
similar  experience  in  mihtary  motor  transportation,  especially  with 
combat  divisions,  could  work  out  a  sound  constructive  program  which 
would  justify  the  support  alike  of  the  regular  army  and  the  general 
public." 
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Upon  our  cfitraace  into  the  war,  plans  for  motorized  trains  for 
use  by  tho  A.  E.  F.  were  taken  up  by  the  various  staff  corpa,  and  as 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  at  that  time  responsible  for  all  trans- 
portation, the  most  conspicuously  prominent  work  in  this  direction 
was  done  by  that  corps. 

In  July  1917,  contracts  were  placed  for  several  sizes  of  Pierce 
Arrow,  Packard,  Locomobile,  Garford,  F.W.D.  and  Nash  trucks. 
If  standardization  had  been  in  mind  at  that  time,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  possible  to  have  selected  vehicles  which  varied  so  greatly 
from  one  another  so  far  as  intercbangeability  of  parts  and  units  was 
concerned. 

Following  this,  the  des^  of  new  trucks  in  three  sizes  was 
taken  up,  which,  while  conventional  so  far  as  their  general  type  was 
concerned,  incorporated  specially-designed  engines,  transmissions, 
axles  and  other  units  not  already  in  commercial  production. 

This  program  got  as  far  as  the  production  of  models  of  the 
different  sizes,  but  quantity  production  was  never  started,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  3-5-ton  Quartermaster  Class  B  truck.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  making  its  purchases 
the  Medical  Department  arranged  for  the  production  of  Ford  ambu- 
lances and  for  larger  ambulances  mounted  on  j-ton  general  motors 
chassis,  and  the  Engineer  Corps  contracted  for  a  large  number  of 
Mack  trucks. 

About  this  time,  learning  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  could 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  Air  Service,  the  latter  undertook  the  con- 
struction of  trucks  comprised  of  commercial  units  such  as  engines, 
transmissions,  axles,  steering  gears,  etc.,  which  were  being  pro- 
duced in  the  largest  quantities  by  established  manufacturers  and 
could  be  and  were  assembled  by  a  large  number  of  motor  truck 
builders.  Incidentally,  this  was  the  method  of  standardization 
which  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  working  with  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  had  considered,  early  in  1917,  but  for  some 
reason  the  plan  had  been  discarded  in  favor  of  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  entirely  new  vehicles.  While  these  several  efforts  were  in 
progress,  the  A.E.F.,  finding  itself  in  great  need  of  motor  trucks, 
had  purchased  considerable  quantities  of  British  makes,  the  Air 
Service  had  some  French  and  Italian  trucks,  and  a  httle  later,  in 
the  summer  of  1918,  still  other  equipment  began  to  arrive  from  the 
United  States,  including  White  and  Commerce  trucks  and  the 
Quartermaster  Class  B  trucks,  so  that  there  were  about  tiiirty  makes 
or  types  used  in  the  A.  E.  F.  in  considerable  numbers. 
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Continuuig,  Mr.  Skde  said,  "The  principal  point  which  strikes 
me  in  reading  Mr.  Younger's  paper  is  that  the  so-called  standardized 
types  of  vehicles  at  pi-esent  adopted  or  approved  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment are  still  types  which  vary  from  one  another  quite  substantially, 
and  I  am  frankly  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  basis  of  experience  data 
the  selections  were  made.  All  but  one  are  of  commercial  types, 
and  of  the  commercial  types  one  is  of  the  so-called  manufactured 
type  and  another  of  the  so-called  assembled  type. 

"Another  point  mentioned  in  Mr.  Younger's  paper  in  which 
the  most  intelligent  opinion  of  the  A.  E.  F.  will  disagree,  has  to  do 
with  the  operation  of  trucks  off  the  roads.  Even  a  caterpillar  truck 
can  sink  in  the  raud  if  there  is  no  foundation.  A  four-wheel-driven 
vehicle  will  go  farther  into  difficult  situations  than  a  rear-wheel- 
driven  vehicle,  but  any  vehicle  rolling  on  wheels  requires  a  support- 
ing foundation  and  before  motor  trucks,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
passenger  cars,  could  keep  pace  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing  troops, 
it  was  always  necessary  to  repair  the  worst  spots  in  the  roads,  es- 
pecially those  caused  by  trenches,  shell  holes,  etc. 

"The  most  important  point  in  connection  with  nxihtary  motor 
transport,  touched  on  only  very  casually  in  Mr.  Younger's  paper, 
has  to  do  with  the  training  of  experienced  personnel,  and  intelligent 
organizations  for  operation  and  maintenance.  With  the  most  highly 
refined  and  developed  types  of  equipment,  military  motor  transport 
in  the  mass  cannot  function  effectively  without  systematic  organi- 
zation, including  road  traffic  control  and  road  construction,  as 
well  as  convoy  operation;  nor  without  effective  highway  traffic 
regulations. 

"I  feel  strongly  that  now  is  the  time,  when  army  reorganization 
is  under  consideration,  to  plan  how  imits  of  personnel  can  be  organ- 
ized, familiarized  with  the  equipment  which  they  will  have  to  use 
and  the  methods  under  which  they  will  operate. 

"I  would  like  to  leave  the  thought  that  the  solutions  of  these 
intricate  questions  concerning  equipment,  organization  and  personnel 
can  best  be  foimd  by  a  conunission  of  really  qualified  motor  trans- 
portation experts  experienced  in  investigation  work  who  have  been 
associated  with  the  varied  M.T.C.  activities  in  the  A.E.F.  and  who, 
in  cooperation  with  a  board  of  Army  officers  who  have  also  had 
similar  experience  in  military  motor  transportation,  especially  with 
combat  divisions,  could  work  out  a  sound  constructive  prc^am  which 
would  justify  the  support  alike  of  the  regular  army  and  the  general 
public." 
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Upon  our  entrance  into  the  war,  plana  for  motorized  trains  for 
use  by  the  A.  £.  F.  were  taken  up  by  the  variouB  staff  corps,  and  as 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  waa  at  that  time  responable  for  all  trans- 
portation, the  most  conspicuously  prominent  work  in  this  direction 
was  done  by  that  corps. 

In  July  1917,  contracts  were  placed  for  several  sizes  of  Pierce 
Arrow,  Packard,  Locomobile,  Garford,  F.W.D.  and  Nash  trucks. 
If  standardization  had  been  in  mind  at  that  time,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  possible  to  have  selected  vehicles  which  varied  so  greatly 
from  one  another  so  far  as  intercbangeability  of  parts  and  units  was 
concerned. 

Following  this,  the  design  of  new  trucks  in  three  sizes  was 
taken  up,  which,  while  conventional  so  far  as  their  general  type  was 
concerned,  incorporated  specially-designed  engines,  transmissions, 
axles  and  other  units  not  already  in  commercial  production. 

This  program  got  as  far  as  the  production  of  models  of  the 
different  sizes,  but  quantity  production  waa  never  started,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  3-'5-ton  Quartermaster  Class  B  truck.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  making  its  purchases 
the  Medical  Department  arranged  for  the  production  of  Ford  ambu- 
lances and  for  larger  ambulances  mounted  on  }-ton  general  motors 
chassis,  and  the  Engineer  Corps  contracted  for  a  large  number  of 
Mack  trucks. 

About  this  time,  learning  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  could 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  Air  Service,  the  latter  undertook  the  con- 
struction of  trucks  comprised  of  commercial  units  such  as  engines, 
transmissions,  axles,  steering  gears,  etc.,  which  were  being  pro- 
duced in  the  lari^st  quantities  by  established  manufacturers  and 
could  be  and  were  assembled  by  a  lai^  number  of  motor  truck 
builders.  Incidentally,  this  was  the  method  of  standardization 
which  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  working  with  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  had  considered,  early  in  1917,  but  for  some 
reason  the  plan  had  been  discarded  in  favor  of  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  entirely  new  vehicles.  While  these  several  efforts  were  in 
progress,  the  A.E.F.,  finding  itself  in  great  need  of  motor  trucks, 
had  purchased  considerable  quantities  of  British  makes,  the  Air 
Service  had  some  French  and  Italian  trucks,  and  a  little  later,  in 
the  summer  of  1918,  still  other  equipment  began  to  arrive  from  the 
United  States,  including  White  and  Commerce  trucks  and  the 
Quartermaster  Class  B  trucks,  so  that  there  were  about  thirty  makes 
or  types  used  in  the  A.  E.  F.  in  considerable  numbers. 
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Continuing,  Mr.  Slade  said,  "The  principal  point  which  strikes 
me  in  reading  Mr.  Younger's  paper  is  that  the  so-called  standardized 
types  of  vehicles  at  present  adopted  or  approved  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment are  still  types  which  vary  from  one  another  quite  substantially, 
and  I  am  frankly  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  basis  of  experience  data 
the  selections  were  made.  All  but  one  are  of  commercial  types, 
and  of  the  commercial  types  one  is  of  the  so-called  manufactured 
type  and  another  of  the  so-called  assembled  type. 

"Another  point  mentioned  in  Mr.  Younger's  paper  in  which 
the  most  intelligent  opinion  of  the  A.  E.  F.  will  disagree,  has  to  do 
with  the  operation  of  trucks  o£f  the  roads.  Even  a  caterpillar  truck 
can  sink  in  the  mud  if  there  is  no  foundation.  A  four-wheel-driven 
vehicle  will  go  farther  into  difficult  situations  than  a  rear-wheel- 
driven  vehicle,  but  any  vehicle  rolling  on  wheels  requires  a  support- 
ing foundation  and  before  motor  trucks,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
passenger  cars,  could  keep  pace  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing  troops, 
it  was  always  necessary  to  repair  the  worst  spots  in  the  roads,  es- 
pecially those  caused  by  trenches,  shell  holes,  etc. 

"The  most  important  point  in  connection  with  military  motor 
transport,  touched  on  only  very  casually  in  Mr.  Younger's  paper, 
has  to  do  with  the  training  of  experienced  personnel,  and  intelligent 
organizations  for  operation  and  maintenance.  With  the  most  highly 
refined  and  developed  types  of  equipment,  military  motor  transport 
in  the  mass  cannot  function  effectively  without  systematic  organi- 
zation, including  road  traffic  control  and  road  construction,  as 
well  as  convoy  operation;  nor  without  effective  highway  traffic 
regulations. 

"I  feel  strongly  that  now  ia  the  time,  when  army  reorganization 
is  under  consideration,  to  plan  how  units  of  personnel  can  be  organ- 
ized, familiarized  with  the  equipment  which  they  will  have  to  use 
and  the  methods  under  which  they  will  operate. 

"I  would  like  to  leave  the  thought  that  the  solutions  of  these 
intricate  questions  concerning  equipment,  organization  and  personnel 
can  best  be  found  by  a  commission  of  really  quahfied  motor  trans- 
portation experts  experienced  in  investigation  work  who  have  been 
associated  with  the  varied  M.T.C.  activities  in  the  A.E.F.  and  who, 
in  cooperation  with  a  board  of  Army  officers  who  have  also  had 
similar  experience  in  military  motor  transportation,  especially  with 
combat  divisions,  could  work  out  a  sound  constructive  program  which 
would  justify  the  support  alike  of  the  regular  army  and  the  general 
public." 
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Upon  our  entrance  into  the  war,  plans  for  motorized  trains  for 
use  by  the  A.  E.  F.  were  taken  up  by  the  various  staff  corps,  and  as 
the  Quartemiaster  Corps  was  at  that  time  responsible  for  all  trans- 
portation, the  most  conspicuously  prominent  work  in  this  direction 
was  done  by  that  corps. 

In  July  1917,  contracts  were  placed  for  several  sizes  of  Pierce 
Arrow,  Packard,  Locomobile,  Garford,  F.W.D.  and  Nash  trucks. 
If  standardization  had  been  in  mind  at  that  time,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  possible  to  have  selected  vehicles  which  varied  so  greatly 
from  one  another  so  far  as  interchangeabibty  of  parts  and  units  was 
concerned. 

Following  this,  the  design  of  new  trucks  in  three  sizes  was 
taken  up,  which,  while  conventional  so  far  as  their  general  type  was 
concerned,  incorporated  specially-designed  engines,  transmissions, 
axles  and  other  units  not  already  in  commercial  production. 

This  program  got  as  far  as  the  production  of  models  of  the 
different  sizes,  but  quantity  production  was  never  started,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  3-5-ton  Quartermaster  Class  B  truck.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  making  its  purchases 
the  Medical  Department  arranged  for  the  production  of  Ford  ambu- 
lances and  for  larger  ambulances  mounted  on  J-ton  general  motors 
chassis,  and  the  Engineer  Corps  contracted  for  a  large  number  of 
Mack  trucks. 

About  this  time,  learning  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  could 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  Air  Service,  the  latter  undertook  the  con- 
struction of  trucks  comprised  of  commercial  units  such  as  engines, 
transmisaiona,  axles,  steering  gears,  etc.,  which  were  being  pro- 
duced in  the  largest  quantities  by  established  manufacturers  and 
could  be  and  were  assembled  by  a  large  number  of  motor  truck 
builders.  Incidentally,  this  was  the  method  of  standardization 
which  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  working  with  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  had  considered,  early  in  1917,  but  for  some 
reason  the  plan  had  been  discarded  in  favor  of  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  entirely  new  vehicles.  While  these  several  efforts  were  in 
progress,  the  A.E.F.,  finding  itself  in  great  need  of  motor  trucks, 
had  purchased  considerable  quantities  of  British  makes,  the  Air 
Service  had  some  French  and  Italian  trucks,  and  a  little  later,  in 
the  summer  of  1918,  still  other  equipment  began  to  arrive  from  the 
United  States,  including  White  and  Commerce  trucks  and  the 
Quartermaster  Class  B  trucks,  so  that  there  were  about  thirty  makes 
or  types  used  in  the  A.  E.  F.  in  considerable  numbers. 
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ContinuiDg,  Mr.  Slade  said,  "The  principal  point  which  strikes 
me  in  reading  Mr.  Younger's  paper  is  that  the  so-called  standardized 
types  of  vehicles  at  pi'esent  adopted  or  approved  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment are  still  types  which  vary  from  one  another  quite  substantially, 
and  I  am  frankly  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  basis  of  experience  data 
the  selections  were  made.  All  but  one  are  of  commercial  types, 
and  of  the  commercial  types  one  is  of  the  so-called  manufactured 
type  and  another  of  the  so-called  assembled  type. 

"Another  point  mentioned  in  Mr.  Younger's  paper  in  which 
the  most  intelligent  opinion  of  the  A.  E.  F.  will  disagree,  has  to  do 
with  the  operation  of  trucks  off  the  roads.  Even  a  caterpillar  truck 
can  smk  in  the  mud  if  there  is  no  foundation.  A  four-wheel-driven 
vehicle  will  go  farther  into  difficult  situations  than  a  rear-wheel- 
driven  vehicle,  but  any  vehicle  rolling  on  wheels  requires  a  support- 
ing foundation  and  before  motor  trucks,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
passenger  cars,  could  keep  pace  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing  troops, 
it  was  always  necessary  to  repair  the  worst  spots  in  the  roads,  es- 
pecially those  caused  by  trenches,  shell  holes,  etc. 

"The  most  important  point  in  connection  with  military  motor 
transport,  touched  on  only  very  casually  in  Mr.  Yoimger's  paper, 
has  to  do  with  the  training  of  experienced  personnel,  and  inteUigent 
organizations  for  operation  and  maintenance.  With  the  most  highly 
refined  and  developed  types  of  equipment,  military  motor  transport 
in  the  mass  cannot  function  effectively  without  systematic  oi^ni- 
zation,  including  road  traffic  control  and  road  construction,  as 
well  as  convoy  operation;  nor  without  effective  highway  traffic 
regulations. 

"I  feel  strongly  that  now  is  the  time,  when  army  reorganization 
is  under  consideration,  to  plan  how  units  of  personnel  can  be  organ- 
ized, familiarized  with  the  equipment  which  they  will  have  to  use 
and  the  methods  under  which  they  will  operate. 

"I  woidd  hke  to  leave  the  thought  that  the  solutions  of  these 
intricate  questions  concerning  equipment,  organization  and  personnel 
can  best  be  found  by  a  commission  of  really  qualified  motor  trans- 
portation experts  experienced  in  investigation  work  who  have  been 
associated  with  the  varied  M.T.C.  activities  in  the  A.E,F.  and  who, 
in  cooperation  with  a  board  of  Army  officers  who  have  also  had 
similar  experience  in  mihtary  motor  transportation,  especially  with 
combat  divisions,  could  work  out  a  sound  constructive  program  which 
would  justify  the  support  alike  of  the  regular  army  and  the  general 
public." 
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Upon  our  entrance  into  the  war,  plans  for  motorized  trains  for 
use  by  the  A.  E.  F.  were  taken  up  by  the  various  staff  corps,  and  as 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  at  that  time  responsible  for  all  trans- 
portation, the  most  conspicuously  prominent  work  io  this  direction 
was  done  by  that  corps. 

In  July  1917,  contracts  were  placed  for  several  sizes  of  Kerce 
Arrow,  Packard,  Locomobile,  Garford,  F.W.D.  and  Nash  trucko. 
]f  standardization  had  been  in  mind  at  that  time,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  possible  to  have  selected  vehicles  which  varied  so  greatly 
from  one  another  so  far  as  interchangeabihty  of  parts  and  units  was 
concerned. 

Following  this,  the  design  of  new  trucks  in  three  sizes  was 
taken  up,  which,  while  conventional  so  far  as  their  general  type  was 
concerned,  incorporated  specially-designed  engines,  transmissions, 
axles  and  other  units  not  already  in  commercial  production. 

This  program  got  as  far  as  the  production  of  models  of  the 
different  sizes,  but  quantity  production  was  never  started,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  3-5-ton  Quartermaster  Class  B  truck.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  making  its  purchases 
the  Medical  Department  arranged  for  the  production  of  Ford  ambu- 
lances and  for  lat^r  ambulances  mounted  on  j-ton  general  motors 
chassis,  and  the  Engineer  Corps  contracted  for  a  large  number  of 
Mack  trucks. 

About  this  time,  learning  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  could 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  Air  Service,  the  latter  undertook  the  con* 
struction  of  trucks  comprised  of  commercial  units  such  as  engines, 
transnuBsions,  axles,  steering  gears,  etc.,  which  were  being  pro- 
duced in  the  largest  quantities  by  established  manufacturers  and 
could  be  and  were  assembled  by  a  lai^  number  of  motor  truck 
builders.  Incidentally,  this  was  the  method  of  standardization 
which  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  working  with  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  had  considered,  early  in  1917,  but  for  some 
reason  the  plan  had  been  discarded  in  favor  of  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  entirely  new  vehicles.  While  these  several  efforts  were  in 
progress,  the  A.E.F.,  finding  itself  in  great  need  of  motor  trucks, 
had  purchased  considerable  quantities  of  British  makes,  the  Air 
Service  had  some  French  and  Italian  trucks,  and  a  little  later,  in 
the  summer  of  1918,  still  other  equipment  began  to  arrive  from  the 
United  States,  including  White  and  Commerce  trucks  and  the 
Quartermaster  Class  B  trucks,  so  that  there  were  about  thirty  makes 
or  types  used  in  the  A.  E.  F.  in  considerable  numbers. 
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Contimimg,  Mr.  Slade  said,  "The  principal  point  which  strikes 
me  in  reading  Mr.  Yoimger's  paper  is  that  the  so-called  standardized 
types  of  vehicles  at  pi'esent  adopted  or  approved  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment are  still  types  which  vary  from  one  another  quite  substantially, 
and  I  am  frankly  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  basis  of  experience  data 
the  selections  were  made.  All  but  one  are  of  commercial  types, 
and  of  the  conmiercial  types  one  is  of  the  so-called  manufactured 
type  and  another  of  the  so-called  assembled  type. 

"Another  point  mentioned  in  Mr.  Younger's  paper  in  which 
the  most  lnt«lllgent  opinion  of  the  A.  E.  F.  will  disagree,  has  to  do 
with  the  operation  of  trucks  off  the  roads.  Even  a  caterpillar  truck 
can  sink  in  the  mud  if  there  is  no  foundation.  A  four-wheel-driven 
vehicle  will  go  farther  into  difficult  situations  than  a  rear-wheel- 
driven  vehicle,  but  any  vehicle  rolling  on  wheels  requires  a  support- 
ing foundation  and  before  motor  trucks,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
passenger  cars,  could  keep  pace  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing  troops, 
it  was  always  necegsary  to  repair  the  worst  spots  in  the  roads,  es- 
pecially those  caused  by  trenches,  shell  holes,  etc. 

"The  most  important  point  in  connection  with  military  motor 
transport,  touched  on  only  very  casualty  in  Mr.  Younger's  paper, 
has  to  do  with  the  training  of  experienced  personnel,  and  intelligent 
oi^nizations  for  operation  and  maintenance.  With  the  most  h^hly 
refined  and  developed  types  of  equipment,  military  motor  transport 
in  the  mass  cannot  function  effectively  without  systematic  organi- 
zation, including  road  traffic  control  and  road  construction,  as 
well  as  convoy  operation;  nor  without  effective  highway  traffic 
regulations. 

"I  feel  strongly  that  now  is  the  time,  when  army  reorganization 
is  under  consideration,  to  plan  how  units  of  personnel  can  be  organ- 
ized, familiarized  with  the  equipment  which  they  wilt  have  to  use 
and  the  methods  under  which  they  will  operate. 

"I  would  like  to  leave  the  thought  that  the  solutions  of  these 
intricate  questions  concerning  equipment,  oi^nization  and  personnel 
can  best  be  found  by  a  commission  of  really  quaUfied  motor  trans- 
portation experts  experienced  in  investigation  work  who  have  been 
associated  with  the  varied  M.T.C.  activities  in  the  A.E.F.  and  who, 
in  cooperation  with  a  board  of  Army  officers  who  have  also  had 
similar  experience  in  miUtary  motor  transportation,  especially  with 
combat  divisions,  could  work  out  a  sound  constructive  program  which 
would  justify  the  support  alike  of  the  regular  army  and  the  general 
public." 
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G.  R.  Young  '  wrote  tliat  the  question  of  standardization  was 
fundamental  in  the  determination  of  motor  transport  policy.  The 
author  had  set  forth  very  clearly  the  necessity  of  types  of  motor 
vehicles  for  mihtary  use  which  were  not  always  constructed  in 
accordance  with  existing  commercial  practice.  This  fact  was  one 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  a  standardized  program.  Another  reason 
which  had  been  touched  upon  only  slightly  was  the  importance  of 
reducing  as  much  as  possible  the  variety  of  makes  and  types  of 
vehicles  in  the  army. 

The  writer  continued  by  stating  the  reasons  for  the  adoption 
by  the  government  of  the  standardized  program  and  an  exposition 
of  it. 

WiLLiAU  P.  Kemnsdy  said  that  it  must  be  recognized  that 
commercial  manufacturers  will  insist  upon  the  supply  to  the  govern- 
ment of  commercial  trucks  when  a  demand  arises  for  military  trucks. 
This  being  so,  the  question  arises  is  it  desirable  to  standardize  ex- 
clusively in  any  other  direction.  If  preparation  for  the  future  is  of 
vital  importance,  standardization  must  be  effected  by  means  of 
compromise  between  army  and  commercial  interests.  If  trucks  are 
developed  by  army  interests  alone  for.  particular  military  require- 
ments there  will  be  difficulty  in  producing  them  in  the  event  of  a 
crisis.  A  truck  which  is  satisfactory  may  be  developed,  but  if  the 
type  is  perpetuated  it  will  become  obsolete  in  view  of  progress  certain 
to  take  place  in  the  commercial  field.  The  compromise  to  be  effected 
is  to  induce  manufacturers  to  accept  government  guidance  through 
an  oi^anization  to  consist  of  government  engineers  on  the  one  hand 
and  commercial  engineers  representing  prominent  manufacturers  on 
the  other. 

Thb  Author.  The  question  of  pereonnel  raised  by  Colonel 
Slade  is  of  tremendous  importance.  The  automobile  industry  had 
to  furnish  personnel  for  the  expansion  of  the  aircraft,  tank,  tractor 
and  submarine  chaser.  For  this  reason  there  was  left  for  the  opera- 
tion of  trucks  only  an  insufficient  supply  of  intelligent  operators. 

As  Mr.  Kennedy  had  said,  it  was  highly  probable  that  a  com- 
promise between  the  government  and  manufacturers  would  have  to 
be  effected. 

'  Captain,  U.  8.  A.,  Chief,  EogiueeriDg  Branch,  Motor  Tranaport  Corps. 
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AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  STRAINS  IN  THE 
ROLLING  OF  METAL 

Bt  Alfred  Musao,  New  Yobk,  N.  Y. 
Associate- Member  of  the  Society 

/n  every  mamtfadwinn  procett,  whiU  rate  elwJc  U  being  Irantformed  into  a 
finiihed  arlidt,  a  cerfatn  atwunl  of  material  u  incidentaUy  tnaated,  and  the  mini- 
mtftng  af  «ucA  a  watte  eonetitttUt  one  of  the  mo»t  important  problems  to  be  eolved 
by  the  operating  engineer.  iJoUirt^miU  operatioru  are  no  ezeeption  to  Ike  general 
rule  and  the  problem  may  be  epecijieaUy  get  forth  ae  foUowe : 

What  M  the  rnoet  eoruienient  length  and  width  of  the  piece  of  rnelal  to  be  rolled, 
in  order  to  produce  a  fimthed  article  of  certain  definite  dimensiona,  to  that  the 
tnute  of  material  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  t 

A  complete  answer  to  this  complex  queation  dependt  on  data  of  variout  natitree 
retuUing  from  actual  im/eitigation.  We  may,  however,  group  these  data  in  (wo 
datiet:  To  the  fint  class  beUmg  oU  data  of  a  gerteral  character  obtained  through 
medumical  ineeitigation ;  and  to  the  second,  data  obtained  through  inBestigation  of 
the  special  condition  under  which  the  manvfaetvring  tokea  place.  The  scope  of 
thit  article  ie  the  expoeitiori  of  tome  fundamental  prineipks  leading  to  data  of  the 
first  date. 

TI/'HEN  a  piece  of  metal  is  put  through  the  rolls  in  a  rolling 
mill,  it«  linear  dimensions  are  strained  and  the  whole  piece 
itself  is  deformed;  in  other  words,  the  thickness  of  the  piece  becomes 
smaller,  while  its  leng;th  and  width  are  increased.  These  strains 
are  the  effect  of  the  pressm'e  which  the  rolls  exert  on  the  piece,  and 
as  introductory  to  our  specific  subject  we  will  first  consider  the 
behavior  of  a  piece  of  metal  under  compression. 

2  Let  ABCD  (Fig.  1)  be  the  cross-section  of  a  piece  of  metal 
as  subjected  to  the  pressures  P  and  Pi  normal  to  the  faces  shown  in 
croas-section  as  ^B  and  CD.  When  the  compression  is  carried 
beyond  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material,  the  two  faces  AB  and  CD 
will  come  closer  together  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  AiBi  and 
CiDi,  while  the  two  side  faces  AC  and  BD  will  bulge  outward  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  curved  lines  AiCi  and  BiDg,  and  if  the  forces 
P  and  Pi  are  still  increased  the  piece  will  ultimately  fail  by  shearing 
along  its  diagonals. 
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3  The  ultimate  behavior  of  the  failing  piece  is  influeoced  by 
the  structure  of  the  metal  itself.  In  fact,  experience  shows  that 
ductile  metals  possessing  a  homogeneous  structure,  such  as  copper, 
aluminum,  etc.,  will  become  plastic  and  flatten  down  to  a  disk,  while 
fibrous  metAls,  such  as  steet,  wrought  iron,  etc.,  where  strength 
across  the  grain  is  much  lower  than  with  the  grain,  are  not  suscepti- 
ble of  any  plastic  state  at  all  and  will  ultimately  fall  by  splitting 
sideways.  As  it  is  beyond  our  present  scope,  however,  to  discuss 
this  subject  of  the  failure  of  metals  imder  compression,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  to  regard  the  piece  as  shown  by  Fig.  1  as  di- 
vided into  six  pyramids  having  as  a  common  vertex  its  pressure 
center  0,  and  as  bases  ita  six  faces. 

4  It  is  obvious  that  while  the  compressive  forces  P  and  Pj 


Fig.  1    Crobs-Sbction  or 


PtECB  OF  Metal  Subjected  i 

P  AMD  Pi 


are  tendii^  to  telescope  into  each  other  along  the  pressure  line 
PPi  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  pyramids,  the  other  four  pyra- 
mids will  be  pushed  outside  by  the  expulsive  forces  Ri  and  Rt  con- 
sequently set  up  by  the  aforesaid  pressures  P  and  Pi.  The  value  of 
the  expulsive  forces  evidently  depends  on  the  two  angles  AOB  and 
AOC,  ordinarily  known  as  pressure  angle  and  expulsion  angle,  re- 
spectively. We  will  now  apply  the  foregoing  considerations  to  the 
rolling-mill  process,  and  begin  our  investigation  of  the  effects  of  the 
roll  pressure  at  any  point  of  the  surface  of  the  piece. 

5  Let  Fig.  2  represent  a  cross-section  of  a  rolling  mill  through 
the  rolls.  NNi  is  the  piece  of  metal  going  through  the  rolls  C  and  Ci. 
Inasmuch  as  the  pressure  is  exerted  radially  we  may  consider  it  at 
any  point,  say  at  A,  which  is  the  initial  .point  of  the  contact  arc 
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AMB.    The  pressure  P  may  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one 
oormsl  to  the  piece  and  the  other  parallel  to  its  surface,  thus: 

n  -  P  cos  ^,  normal  component 

a  -  P  sin  ^,  parallel  component 
where  ^  -  angle  ACB,  known  as  the  approach  angk.    The  directions 
of  the  components  clearly  show  that  while  n  is  the  force  which 
actually  compresses  the  piece,  a  is  the  component  of  the  pressure 


Fia.  2    CROss-SEtrnoN  of  a  HoLlLinq  Mill  THitoiraH  thb  Rolls 


which  hinders  the  piece  from  entering  the  rolls,  and  unless  n  is  larger 
than  a,  the  rolls  will  not  grip  the  piece. 

6    The  useful  limit  of  (^  is  easily  found  from  the  relation 
n>a 
or  Pcos<^>^Psin  0 

EUminatingP,  co9  0>sin0 

from  which  0  <45  deg. 
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The  actual  value  of  fj>  for  metals  la  given  by  tan  4J>  -  m,  the  coeffi- 
cient of  friction  between  roll  and  piece,  but  for  metals 

m  =  0.577  (approx.) 
therefore  tf  -  tan-'  0.577  =  30  deg. 

which  according  to  actual  practice  is  the  maximum  value  of  the 
approach  angle  for  which  the  rolls  will  grip  the  piece. 

7  Let  us  now  deal  with  the  effect  of  the  pressure  on  the  whole 
arc  of  contact  AB.  We  may  consider  the  pressure  as  applied  to  the 
middle  point  M  and  the  whole  piece  represented  in  cross-section  by 
ABBiA  1  will  be  divided  into  pressure  pyramids  with  a  common  vertex 
at  0.  In  accordance  with  previous  remarks  concerning  the  be- 
havior of  a  piece  under  compression,  we  deduce  that  the  part  of 
the  piece  bounded  by  the  contact  arcs  and  shown  shaded  in  the  figure 
is  pushed  outward  by  the  rolls  in  the  direction  of  the  pass,  conse- 
quently it  is  the  one  we  must  consider  in  looking  for  the  elongation 
of  the  piece.  Obviously,  when  the  piece  hsiS  gone  through  the  rolls, 
the  shaded  area  OMBBiMi  will  have  been  transformed  into  a  rec- 
tangle, its  height  being  equal  to  the  pass  and  its  base  longer  than 
the  average  base  of  the  original  expelled  part. 

8  To  determine,  therefore,  the  elongation  of  the  piece  we  will 
proceed  as  follows: 

Area  OMBBiMi  =  area  of  triangle  COCi  -  twice  the  area  of  sector 
CMB;  but 

Area  of  triangle  COC,  -  ^^^^-^ [1] 

and 


360 

In  order  to  symbolize  Equ&tions  {12  and  [2}  we  will  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing notation: 

r  =  radius  of  the  roll 
p  =  pass  {BBi) 

t  =  original  thickness  of  the  piece  {AAi) 
0  -  approach  angle  {ACB) 
Then  Equation  |^1]  becomes 

{2r  +  p)'tan| 
Area  of  triangle  COCi  = j 
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and  the  above  equation  becomes 


8r  ain^ 

9  Symbolizing  Equation  [2]  we  obtain 
iH 

and  tile  shaded  area  will  be  given  by 

nwoR  M       (2r  +  p)'  (f  -  p)      ttH  __- 

OMBBJH, ^f^^ 355* m 

As  we  have  noted  above,  this  must  be  equal  to  the  area  of  a  rectau^e 
of  height  p  and  base  of  length  I,  the  value  of  which  latter  quantity 
is  given  by  the  following  equation: 

1  r<2L±pW^).iiJ  .^. 

p  L      Srsin*  360  *J  ^  ^ 

The  value  of  the  average  base  h  of  the  shaded  arBa  is 

therefore 

,       1  r(2r  +  p)  (I  -  p)  ,1,1 

''21       4r»in*       +'^"°2j ™ 

10  The  elongation  A  of  the  piece  will  evidently  be  I  -  lo,  and 
referring  A  thus  found  to  the  total  length  of  the  piece  gripped  by 
the  rolls,  we  will  have  the  elongation  per  unit  length  Ai.  The 
total  length  of  the  piece  gripped  by  the  rolls  is  (Fig.  2) 

AF  -  reinip 

whence  Ai  =  — :--7 PS] 

The  percentage  elongation  will  be 

^^-^^^ tn 

Equation  [7],  besides  showing  us  the  elongation  obtained  by  rolling 
a  piece  of  metal,  furnishes  also  other  valuable  information,  namely, 
a  check  on  the  safety  of  the  rolling  operation,  by  comparing  the 
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A%  with  the  tensile-strength  test  of  the  material  in  queetioD.  In 
the  event  that  the  value  of  A%  is  too  large  for  safely  straining  the 
piece,  or  should  it  happen  to  be  too  conservative,  iti  will  always 
be  possible  to  readjust  the  pass  of  the  rolling  mjll  to  suit,  because 
A  is  a  function  of  i^. 

11  la  order  to  find  the  aide  spread  (ff)  of  the  piece  caused  by 
the  roll  pressure,  we  will  refer  to  Fig.  3,  which  is  a  longitudinal  cross- 
section  through  the  rolls.  Let  CC  and  CiCi  be  the  axes  of  the  rolls, 
AAi  >  t  the  original  thickness  of  the  piece,  and  BBi  -  p  the  pass. 
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Pig.  3    Lonqitddinal  CBoaa^BCnoN  thhocgh  the  Rolls 

Id  this  case,  since  the  expulsion  angles  AOAi  are  equal  for  both 
sides  of  the  piece,  the  total  spread  will  bo  twice  the  spread  of  one 
side. 

12  By  reasoning  the  same  as  we  did  before  in  the  case  of  Fig.  1,  we 
can  easily  see  that  the  amount  of  side  spread  is  given  by  the  shaded 
areas,  namely,  AOAi  aiid  BiOiB.  In  this  case  the  shaded  area  is 
given  by  the  difference  of  the  areas  of  the  triangles  AOAi  and  BOiBi, 
which  depend  upon  the  value  of  the  pressure  angle  a  because  angle 
DAO  -  a/2.  The  value  of  a  may  be  found  by  returning  to  Fig.  2 
and  noting  that 

Angle  COB  =  angle  DBO  -  angle  OCB 
but  tan  DBO  =  ^ 

and  OD  -  (CB  +  BD)  tan  OCD 
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whence  t.n  ABO  - '^^  +  y°  "g" 

tam  whia   angle  DBO  -  ^-  [<CB±mtsnOCDj 
and  substituting  this  value  in  the  equation  atx>ve, 

Angle  COS  -  tan-'     i ~ — j— -  angle  OCB 

13  To  symbolize,  now,  this  equation,  we  may  use  the  notation 
already  adopted,  when  the  value  of  the  pressure  angle  will  be 
given  by 


;- tun- 


es] 


14  It  should  be  noted  that  the  pressure  angle  is  also  a  function 
of  the  approach  angle  ^,  and  once  the  value  of  the  pressure  angle 
has  been  calculated  it  is  easy  to  find  (Fig.  3)  the  area  of  the  shaded 
portion,  which  divided  by  the  pass  will  give  the  amount  of  the  side 
spread  tr  of  the  piece;  in  fact, 

Area  of  triangle  AOA,  =  ^(AAi  x  ZW)  =  ^  \aAi  x  ^  tan  ^1 
Similarly,  ' 

Area  of  triangle  BOBi  -  ^  TbB,  x  ^  tan  ^1 

15  Symbolizing  and  subtracting  the  second  expression  from 
the  first,  we  obtain: 

Area  of  shaded  portion  =  {?-/>*)  tan  ^ 

and  the  side  spread  at  each  side  of  the  piece  will  be 


M^uQ, 


.[9] 


If  Mj  IB  the  width  of  the  piece,  the  total  spread  per  unit  of  width  will 
be 

to 
and  the  percentage  spread 

o              200  (T  r^AT 

2ff%  -  -j^      [10] 

Equation  [9]  shows  that  the  side  spread  is  independent  of  the  width 
of  the  piece,  but  it  depends  entirely  on  the  values  oi  the  original 
thiclcnees  t  and  the  pass  p. 
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16  In  CQncluaion  the  autlior  wishes  to  present  s  practical 
application  of  the  foregoing  formulae  by  solving  the  following  prob- 
lem: In  the  cold-rolling  operation  a  strip  of  0.20  ger  cent  carbon 
steel  is  put  through  a  10-in.  mill.  The  strip  before  rolling  is  2  in. 
wide  and  0.065  in.  thick.  The  pass  is  0.050  in.  Find  the  percentage 
elongation  and  side  spread.  The  first  step  is  to  find  the  approach 
angle.    The  fundamental  equation  of  a  rolling  mill  is 

l  =  p  +  2r(l  -  cos  <t>) 
Solving  for  ij>, 

co8^  =  1  — 2r 

and  from  the  data  above 

GOB  ^  °  0.99S5 
or  ^  =  3  deg.  8  min. 

Next  we  must  find  the  angle  of  pressure  and  from  the  above  data 
and  Equation  [8]  we  obtain 

„*1 


;)-t 


[5.025  X  tan  (1  d^.  34  min.)1 
L  0.025 

=  78  deg.  7  min. 


17    We  can  now  arrange  our  data  in  full  as  follows: 
Roll  radius,  r  -  5  in. 
Original  thickness,  t  =  0.065  in. 
Pass,  p  =  0.050  in. 
Width  of  strip,  w  =  2  in. 

Approach,  ^  -  3  deg.  8  min.  -  3.133  deg. 
sin  0  -  0.05466 
cos  0  -  0.9985 

^  -  1  deg.  34  min. 

sin  I -0.02734 

3^  =  0.0087 
Area  of  roll  cross-section,  jrr*  =  78.5  sq.  in. 
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Pressure  angle,  a  -  156  deg.  14  min. 
-  -  78  d^.  7  min. 

tan|- 4.75219 

18  To  find  the  elongatioo,  ublt^  EquatiooB  [4]],  [0]  and  [6], 
we  obtain 

and  A  -  I  -  I.  -  0.06273  in. 

or  in  percentage, 

A%  -  ■      '  QgVgg  =  24.6  per  cent  of  the  original  length  of  the 

piece  gripped  by  the  rolls. 

19  To  find  the  side  spread  on  either  side,  using  Equations  [9] 
and  [10]  we  obtain 


(0.065)'-  (0.050)* 


X  4.73219  -  0.164  in. 


0.05 
The  percentage  spread  is 

2  <r%  -  16.4  per  cent 

20  The  result  thus  obtained  evidently  shows  that  ff%  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  w,  the  width  of  the  piece.  Now,  because  of 
the  fact  that  in  rolling-mill  practice  we  are  interested  only  in 
obtaining  tlie  highest  possible  value  of  the  elongation  A,  the  best 
economic  operative  conditions  will  be  furthered  by  using  the  widest 
possible  strip  consistent  with  the  dimensions  of  the  rolls,  the 
power  of  the  mill  and  above  all  the  degree  of  uniformity  desired  in 
the  thickness  of  the  finished  strip. 

DISCUSSION 

E.  0.  Gosa  (written).  In  order  to  determine  the  ratio  of  side 
spread  to  elongation  in  actual  cold  rolling  of  brass  the  following 
experiment  was  undertaken  with  the  results  indicated. 

A  piece  of  annealed  brass,  8}  in.  wide,  was  cut  into  pieces  2,  4 
and  8  in.  wide  by  12  in.  long,  and  was  reduced  in  one  pass  on  a  20-in. 
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mill.    The  calculations  shown  below  are  based  on  the  actual  dimen- 
sions made  on  the  individual  spedmens. 


BHoreBdUiin 
ai».iD.   Gw^io. 

Siie.  is.     QMS.  Id. 

Per  Mat 

brRDlUni 

p«»iit 

El«v. 

PttMnt 

eid« 

Spr-d 

1.899X12.005X0.069 
4.000X12.006X0  088 
8.000X12-001  X  0-068 
8.000X12.000X0.067 

2.048  xio.exo. Ota 

<.<B0X18.0XO.OM 
9.018X18.8X0.0*88 
8.030X10.7X0.0176 

29.7 

a«.4 
as.e 

39.1 

37. i 
S3.3 

8S.3 

ao.i 

2.20 
0.76 
0.30 
0.25 

In  the  case  of  the  2-in.  specimen  the  metal  was  rolled  at  an 
angle  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  guides  were  too  wide.  For  this 
reason  the  side  spread  was  rather  high;  nevertheless  it  is  much 
lower  than  the  figures  given  by  the  author.  The  other  specimens 
tolled  much  stmighter. 

Although  the  author  considers  rolled  steel  and  the  above 
experiments  were  conducted  on  brass,  the  writer  does  not  believe 
that  the  wide  difference  in  per  cent  of  side  spread  can  be  due  entirely 
to  the  difference  in  the  material. 
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MODERN  ELECTRIC  FURNACE  PRACTICE  AS 
RELATED  TO  FOUNDRIES  IN  PARTICULAR 

By  W.  K.  Moors,  PrrrsBviio^  Pa. 
Member  of  the  Society 

SiJux  1913  (A«  number  of  ekebie  fvmacet  emptoyed  in  the  sImI  induitry  in 
lilt  United  Stale$  and  Canada  hoe  tieen  jrom  19  to  336,  praeiieally  all  of  vAidi  an 
oftSean  type. 

After  Jirit  giving  pariiculart  regarding  the  operation  of  acid  and  baste  fur- 
naees,  the  author  enumeralei  the  tuperior  properties  icAtcA  haae  created  the  present 
demand  for  decirie  steel.  Be  then  pointe  out  the  adnantagee  t^  the  electric  fumaee 
OKT  tlu  open-hearth  fvmaet*  in  Heel  mtUing  and  states  the  features  of  the  various 
dosses  of  are  furnace*  vrhich  have  mads  that  Ij/pe  praeticaUy  supreme  in  its  fiald. 

FoUoieing  this  the  erueible  and  converter  processes  are  briefly  deacrAed  and  it 
is  ^iown  hov)  the  acid  type  of  furnace  is  the  best  for  foundry  u>ork. 

CompoToHve  operating  costs  of  produeinn  liquid  steel  by  the  converter  and  ele^ 
trie-furnace  processes  are  then  given,  wAtcft  bring  out  the  marked  economy  of  the 
latter.  The  paper  concludes  ttrith  notes  on  the  employment  of  the  eledrie  furnace  in 
maiUiMo4:ron  foundries  and  on  the  eelection  of  the  most  suitable  type  of  furnace 
for  a  given  instaUaHon. 

TTP  to  the  present  time  the  electric  Furnace  has  seen  its  largest 
^  commercial  development,  first,  in  the  manufacture  of  alumi- 
num, second,  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  third,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ferroalloys,  and  fourth,  in  the  manufacture  of  calcium 
carbide.  At  the  end  of  1913  there  were  only  nineteen  electric  fur- 
naces installed  in  the  steel-making  industry  in  America.  This 
number  had  increased  to  136  at  the  end  of  1916  and  to  269  at  the 
end  of  1917.  At  the  present  time  the  number  of  steel-making  fur- 
naces in  tise  in  various  industrial  coimtrics  of  the  world  is  815,  of 
which  290  are  in  the  United  States  and  45  in  Canada. 

2  The  averse  capacity  of  these  furnaces  in  America  is  7.3 
tons  per  heat  when  used  for  ingots,  and  in  the  foundry  business  1.7 
tons  per  heat,  though  the  ordinary  size  now  moat  generally  used  in 
foundries  is  the  3-ton.    More  than  99  per  cent  of  all  the  steel- 

Preeeated  at  the  Anaual  Meetiog,  December  1910,  of  Tbb  Ambrican 
SocisTT  or  MiCBUnCAL  Enoohiebs. 
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making  fumacee  are  of  the  arc  type,  less  than  1  per  cent  being  of 
the  induction  type,  wiiich  was  popular  in  the  early  days  of  the  art. 

3  Electric  furnaces  are  used  for  the  following  principal  pur- 
poses in  the  metal  industries: 

a  Foi^g  steeb,  tool  steels,  alloy  steels,  etc. 

b  Making  steel  castii^  in  foundries 

c  Making  high  grades  of  strong  cast  iron  for  difficult  or  fine 

castings 
d  Melting  brass,  bronze  and  other  non-ferrous  metals. 

ACID  AND  BASIC  FUBNACES 

4  Acid  furnaces  are  those  lined  with  eilicious  refractories  and 
are  used  for  melting  and  alloying  steel  made  from  a  high  grade  of 
scrap,  where  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  impurities  are  so  low 
that  much  refining  is  not  deemed  necessary  as  in  making  steel  cast- 
ings or  merchant-bar  steel. 

5  The  strength  of  cast  iron  is  greatly  improved  by  melting 
or  treating  in  an  acid  electric  furnace,  though  where  it  is  necessary 
to  reduce  the  sulphur  or  phosphorus  content  materially  the  basic 
furnace  must  be  used.  It  is  possible,  however,  in  a  properly  oper- 
ated acid  furnace  to  reduce  such  impurities  by  only  a  small  percen- 
tage, say,  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6  With  basic  fumacee  the  refractory  linings  are  resistant  to 
the  lime  slags  carried  as  a  molten  blanket  on  top  of  the  steel  bath 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  and  iltudng  out  the  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus. Phosphorus  is  removed  in  the  first  operation.  High-cal- 
cium slags,  when  in  contact  with  metal  under  oxidizing  conditions 
as  when  iron  ore  or  mill  scale  is  added  to  the  bath  and  at  not 
too  high  temperature,  have  a  strong  affinity  for  phosphorus.  It  is 
quickly  absorbed  by  the  slag  during  that  period  of  the  heat  known 
to  the  melters  as  the  "boil."  The  phosphorus  from  the  metal'  is 
thus  oxidized  into  phosphoric  acid  and  converted  into  phosphate 
of  lime,  in  which  form  it  is  a  stable  constituent  of  the  slag, 
provided  the  temperature  is  not  carried  too  high.  This  first  or 
oxidizing  slag  is  then  skimmed  off  and  another  slag  is  made  by 
adding  lime  and  carbon,  which  is  fused  by  the  heat  of  the  arc.  This 
slag  then  fonns  calcium  carbide,  or  the  "carbide  slag."  Carbon 
in  the  form  of  granular  coke,  retort  carbon  or  anthracite  coal,  is  used 
with  hi^-calcium,  low-magnesia  lime.  This  carbide  slag  under  high 
heat  and  in  a  reducing  atmosphere  has  a  strong  affinity  for  sulphur 
and  carries  it  off  from  the  steel  absorbing  it  in  the  form  of  caldum 
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sulphate.  It  ia  thus  possible,  though  not  always  commercially 
practicable,  to  make  a  veryJiigh  grade  of  tool  steel  from  very  im- 
pure scrap  in  an  electric  fumace.  Heretofore  tool  steel  could  be 
made  only  by  melting  the  purest  forms  of  Norway  or  Swedish  iron, 
and  then  only  by  melting  in  crucibles,  which  is-  a  very  stow  and 
expensive  process  and  one  in  which  no  refining  is  possible. 


SUPERIOR  PROPERTIES  OF   ELECTRIC   STEEL 

7  Primarily,  electric  steel  became  popular  because  of  its 
superior  physical  properties.  While  such  steel  can  be  made  with 
a  more  satisfactory  chemical  analysis,  using  a  given  grade  of  raw 
materials,  than  by  other  processes,  experience  has  abundantly  dem- 
onstrated that  when  made  according  to  the  same  chemical  analysis 
it  will  have  about  15  per  cent  greater  tensile  strength  or  ductility, 


TABLE  1    COMPARISON  OF  C 


«-HBARTH  AND    ELECTRIC-FURNACE  STEEL 


Opu> 
b«wth 

Eltetfio 

EI..lk,UI  lb               m 

41.060 
80.100 

Giuialu 

64  8W 

Klkyoup 

depending  upon  its  heat  treatment,  and  will  be  more  resistant  to 
shock  and  better  able  to  receive  heat  treatment.  The  reason  for  this 
ia  that  the  steel,  being  made  in  a  closed  fumace  and  in  a  reducing 
atmosphere  away  from  the  contaminating  infiuences  of  combustion 
gases,  is  more  soUd,  freer  from  gases  and  leas  prone  to  non-metallic 
inclusions  of  slag,  oxides,  etc.  As  an  example,  the  tests  in  Table  1 
made  by  R.  W.  Hunt  and  Company,  Chicago,  January  30,  1919, 
for  the  Chicago  Surface  Lines,  illustrate  the  physical  properties  of 
A.E.R.A.  specification  beat-treated  electric-furnace  axle  steel.  It 
was  heated  to  from  1450  to  1460  deg.  fabr. ,  beld  one  hour,  quenched 
in  65-deg.  oil,  drawn  at  from  1185  to  1200  deg.  fahr.  for  one  hour 
and  then  slowly  cooled  in  the  fumace.  The  open-hearth  steel  was 
also  heat-treated  in  the  same  manner. 

8    Hie  Bureau  of  Standards   reports  regarding  the  superior 
qualities  of  electric  steel  as  follows : 
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The  characteristics  of  electric  steel  are  great  homt^tenity  and  freedom  from 
.  segTegation.  It  is  somewhat  higher  in  tensilf  strength  and  elastic  limit  than 
other  steels  and,  owing  to  its  greater  density,  shows  a  marked  resistance  to  fatigue. 

9  Being  absolutely  "  dead  "  when  properly  made  and  averag- 
ing lower  in  sulphur,  electric  steel  in  the  foundry  is  less  liable  to 
show  shrinkage  cracks  between  ribs  of  castings.  Being  more  fluid, 
it  is  not  so  liable  to  piping,  blowholes,  cold  shuts  or  misruns.  In 
tool  steel  it  takes  heat  treatment  more  effectively  and  will  stand 
greater  abuse  in  heating. 

10  The  electric  furnace  is  especially  useful  for  making  alloy 
steels.    Since  the  metal  is  treated  in  a  reducing  atmosphere,  there 

.  need  be  no  large  losses  of  the  added  elements,  such  as  silicon^  man- 
ganese, vanadium  and  cbromiiun,  which  in  the  ordinary  open- 
hearth  practice  are  oxidized  in  lai^e  quantities  and  carried  to  waste 
in  the  slag,  thus  producing  uncertain  mixtiu^.  Indeed,  the  added 
elements  in  open-hearth  practice  frequently  show  losses  of  from  30  to 
50  per  cent,  while  in  the  electric  furnace  they  will  be  practically  nil. 

11  With  the  electric  furnace  it  b  much  easier  to  carry  the 
finishing  operation  to  a  more  exact  limit  in  carbon  and  silicon  con- 
tent than  is  practicable  in  the  case  of  the  open-hearth  furnace,  and 
to  finish  with  an  absence  of  the  gases  of  solution  and  inclusion, 
such  as  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

ELECntlC   VERStTS   OPEN-HEABTH   FURNACES 

12  In  open-hearth  furnaces  it  is  impracticable  to  melt  down 
fine  scrap  such  as  turnings  in  quantity  without  excessive  additions 
of  pig  iron,  for  the  reason  that  the  oxidizing  flames,  which  furnish- 
the  heat  to  the  furnace,  will  reduce  the  metal  when  in  an  attenuated 
fonn  to  a  mass  of  oxide  before  it  becomes  molten,  whereas  with  the 
electric  furnace  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  melt  turnings  exclusively, 
which  under  ordinary  market  conditions  are  purchasable  at  a  price 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  ton  lower  than  that  for  the  heavy  melting 
grade  of  steel  required  in  open-hearth  practice. 

13  In  the  electric  furnace  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  heat-trans- 
fer efficiency  of  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  heat  energy  of  the 
electric  power  supply  put  into  the  molten  chat^,  whereas  witii 
open-hearth  practice  the  efSciency  ranges  from  8  to  15  per  cent 
and  in  crucible  practice  from  2  to  6  per  cent.  The  fuel-developed 
heat  unit  in  the  open-hearth  furnace  is,  however,  bought  in  a  much 
cheaper  form  than  the  heat  unit  suppUed  by  electric  power,  and  if 
the  electric  furnace  did  not  have  the  other  advantages  mentioned  it 
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couid  not  at  present  compete  against  the  open-hearth  furnace  on  the 
basis  of  cost. 

14  On  account  of  the  very  intense  heat  of  the  electric  arc,  it 
is  entirely  feasible  to  melt  down  quite  rapidly;  thus  in  the  electric 
furnace  it  is  possible  to  melt  down  and  refine  a  charge  of  foundry 
steel  in  one  hour  or  less  which  in  the  open-hearth  furnace  might 
require  from  6  to  14  hours.  In  other  words,  a  12-ton  electric  furnace 
may  be  practically  equivalent  to  an  80-ton  open-hearth  furnace,  so 
far  as  steel  output  is  concerned,  and  involve  far  less  installatioD  cost. 

15  A  12-ton  electric  furnace  of  course  requires  a  correspond- 
ingly smaller  ladle,  crane  and  building  structure,  for  it  is  the  prac- 
tice to  tap  the  entire  heat  into  one  ladle  with  either  type  of  furnace. 

THE   ARC  TYPE   OP  ELECTBIC  FURNACE 

16  The  arc  type  of  electric  furnace  is  practicaUy  the  only  one 
being  installed  for  steel  making  today;  however,  there  have  been 
a  few  of  the  induction-type  furnaces  constructed.  At  first  glance 
the  induction-type  furnace  appears  to  have  many  advantages  over 
the  arc-type  furnace,  but  practice  has  shown  that  it  is  nowise  a 
competitor  of  a  properly  constructed  arc  furnace.  In  lai^  sizes  the 
power  factor  is  extremely  low,  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace  poor 
and  the  cost  of  replacing  the  refractories  very  high.  It  is  not  as 
good  a  refining  furnace  as  the  arc  type,  where  the  slag  is  hotter 
than  the  steel,  which  case  is  reversed  in  the  induction  furnace. 

17  Arc  furnaces  may  again  be  classified  into  long-arc  and 
short-arc  types.  There  are  many  theoretical  inducements  for  using 
the  long-arc  furnaces,  for  with  a  given  energy  input  the  electrode 
is  correspondingly  smaller  and  the  electrode  cost  therefore  reduced 
proportionately.  With  the  water-cooled  bottom-contact  type  of 
furnace  either  the  furnace  size  must  be  kept  small  or  the  voltage 
must  be  greatly  increased  in  order  to  keep  the  current  low  and  pre- 
vent the  bottom  from  overheating,  so  it  is  the  custom  to  operate 
the  bottom-electrode  furnace  with  quite  a  long  arc  and  proportionally 
low  current,  and  in  small  sizes  only. 

18  Arc  furnaces  may  again  be  classified  into  sii^le-phaee, 
two-phase,  and  three-phase  types.  The  single-phase  furnace  is 
ideally  simple  but  is  poorly  adapted  to  modem  power-plant  condi- 
tions, as  central-station  power  today  is  universally  generated  and 
transmitted  in  three  phases.  The  long-arc  single-phase  furnaces, 
too,  have  the  very  great  disadvantage  of  operating  on  extremely 
low  power  factor,  thus  causing  a  great  waste  in  transformer,  line 
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and  generator  capacity,  which  usually  makes  them  prohibitive  from 
the  central-station  man's  viewpoint  in  any  but  quite  small  sices, 
say,  \  ton  to  1  ton  capacity  per  beat. 

19  The  two-phase  furnace  may  be  operated  either  from  two- 
or  three-phase  power,  but  when  operated  from  the  usual  three- 
phase  power  the  phases  have  to  be  transformed  by  Scott-connected 
transformers,  which  are  more  costly,  less  efficient  and  frequently 
unbalance  the  power  system.  The  two-phase  furnace  is  usually 
built  with  four  arcii^  electrodes  and,  while  it  gives  a  theoretically 
balanced  load  on  the  power  system,  it  has  the  objection  of  re- 
quiring an  additional  electrode,  which  increases  the  electrode  con- 
sumption 33  per  cent  over  the  three-phase  furnace. 

20  The  three-phase  furnace  for  installations  of  moderate  and 
large  size  is  the  most  universally  satisfactory  and  popular  furnace, 
fulfilling  all  the  conditions  as  to  balanced  load  and  h^  power  factor 
required  by  the  central  stations,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
minimum  electrode  loss  and  the  simplest  form  of  automatic  elec- 
trode adjusting  gear. 

21  It  is  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  operation  of  the  dlrect- 
arc-type  furnace  for  melting  non-ferrous  metals  only  where  the 
content  of  metals  which  volatiUze  at  low  temperatures  is  small,  as, 
for  instance,  in  making  bronze  and  low-zinc  metals.  Where  the 
zinc  or  aluminum  content  is  high,  as  in  yellow  brass,  Muntz  metal, 
etc.,  this  type  of  furnace  is  highly  unsatisfactory  and  results  in 
great  waste  of  the  more  volatile  metals  and  the  making  of  porous 
castings.  Consequently  special  furnaces  of  the  resistor,  rockiiig, 
rolling,  tumbling  induction  or  distributed-arc  types  are  required, 
the  latter  referring  to  furnaces  where  heat  of  arc  is  transmitted  by 
radiation  alone. 


DISADVANTAQBS  OF  CBUCIBLE   FUBNACES 

22  The  crucible  furnace  is  the  oldest  method  for  making  steel 
castings  and  first-class  tool  steels.  It  is  now,  however,  being  prac- 
tically displaced  by  the  electric  furnace,  which  has  many  advan- 
tages such  as  rapidity  and  reduced  cost,  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
make  sounder  castings  and  better  tool  and  alloy  steels.  The  coet 
of  crucibles  and  fuel  alone  in  crucible-steel  foundries  frequently  runs 
up  to  $60  per  ton.  With  crucible  steel  the  heats  are  of  such  small 
quantity,  100  to  200  lb.  per  pot,  that  the  contents  of  several  pots 
must  be  combined  into  one  ladle  to  make  a  casting  of  ordinary  siw. 
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Sometimes  the  different  pota  of  steel  are  of  such  difTereot  composi- 
tions as  to  cause  the  ladle  to  boil  when  they  are  combined,  tending 
to  make  uosoimd  castings. 

23  Due  to  the  absorption  of  carbon  from  the  crucible,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  castings  low  enough  in  carbon  to  obtain  the  ductil- 
ity desired  for  many  purposes.  Furthenuore,  the  steel  reduces  the 
silica  from  the  clay  of  the  crucible,  tending  to  run  the  silicon  con- 
tent of  the  product  high.  The  overpowering  objection  to  the  cru- 
cible process,  however,  is  the  high  cost  of  the  products,  due  to: 

a  High  cost  of  pure  melting  stock,  as  no  re&nii^  is  practi- 
cable 

b  Very  high  labor  coat  on  account  of  the  small  heats  handled 

c  Crucible    furnaces   are  extravagant   in   fuel    consumption, 
sometimes  using  3  tons  of  coal  per  ton  of  steel  melted 

d  High   cost  of  crucible  renewals,   often  averaging  two   to 
four  crucibles  per  ton  melted  at  a  coat  of  %Q  to  $11  each, 
or  tlS  to  $44  per  ton  for  crucibles  alone. 
For  these  reasons  the  crucible-melting  shop  is  rapidly  going  out  of 
use  for  castings,  as  well  aa  for  tool  steels. 

THE   CONVERTER   PROCESS   IN   STEEL   FGUNDINQ 

24  During  later  years  the  side-blow  converter  process  has  be- 
come very  popular  in  steel  foundries  making  castings  of  medium 
and  small  size.  This  process  requires  h^-grade,  higb-siUcon,  low- 
phosphorus  and  iow-sulphiu*  pig  iron  to  be  premelted  in  a  cupola  fur^ 
oace  with  the  finest  grade  of  coke  obtainable.  The  quite  hot  hquid 
iron  is  then  tapped  into  a  ladle,  transported  to  and  dumped  into  the 
converter.  The  converter  is  then  tilted  until  the  blast  tuyeres, 
which  enter  at  the  side  of  the  vessel,  are  turned  down  to  blow  di- 
rectly on  to  the  surface  of  the  metal.  The  blast,  which  is  generally 
from  a  Root-type  blower,  is  then  turned  on,  impinging  sharply 
gainst  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which  is  thus  violently  agitated 
and  oxidized. 

25  The  air  blast  bums  out  the  silicon  and  then  the  carbon, 
the  products  of  combustion  being  COi  and  SiOt.  This  combustion 
greatly  increases  the  heat  of  the  metal  as  brought  from  the  cupola. 
When  the  process  has  gone  far  enough,  which  the  operators  guess 
at  from  the  '.'drop  of  the  flame,"  the  ferroalloys  are  thrown  into 
the  bath  to  reduce  the  oxides,  neutralize  the  sulphur  and  "  kill "  the 
steel.    It  would  otherwise  be  "wild,"  i.e.,  full  of  effervescing  gases. 
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when  poured.  It  would  also  be  "hot-ehort,"  that  is,  prone  to 
crack  when  freezing  in  the  molds,  unless  "doctored"  liberally  by 
the  addition  of  m&nganese,  as  the  converter  effectively  bums  out  the 
manganese  of  the  pig-iron  charge.  Notwithstanding  the  doctoring, 
the  steel  is  permeated  by  oxides,  nitrides  and  non-metallic  inclu- 
sions. 

26  The  steel  is  dumped  from  the  converter  into  a  bull  ladle 
into  which  aluminum  amounting  to  from  1  to  3  lb.  per  ton  has 
been  charged.  It  is  transported  by  traveUng  crane  directly  to  the 
larger  molds,  or  to  be  shanked  off  into  the  smaller  molds  by  small 
hand-shank  ladles. 

27  The  advant^es  of  the  converter  process  are:  The  steel 
may  be  made  quite  hot  and  fluid  enough  for  reasonably  thin  cast- 
ings; the  heats,  usually  running  one  to  two  tons,  are  of  convenient 
size  to  be  poured  off  quickly  before  cooling;  the  fuel  consumption 
is  moderate,  though  rather  higher  than  for  the  cast-iron  foundry 
cupola,  averaging  from  400  to  600  lb.  of  coke  per  ton;  the  first  cost 
of  the  apparatus  is  low  and  the  process  is  available  for  intermittent 


28  The  disadvantages  are:  The  metal  must  be  handled  twice 
in  the  ladle;  the  metal  picks  up  sulphur  and  phosphorus  and  ni- 
trides from  contact  with  the  fuel  and  the  air  blast;  the  losses  in  the 
cupola  and  converter  are  quite  high,  running  from  16  to  24  per 
cent,  which  further  concentrate  and  increase  the  percentages  of 
impurities  in  the  original  metal  and  waste  costly  melting  stock;  the 
flteel  is  full  of  oxides  and  gases  and  requires  large  quantities  of  ex- 
pensive ferroalloys  to  kill;  the  quahty  of  the  steel,  physically  as  well 
as  chemically,  is  below  par;  a  heat  once  blown  too  cold  cannot 
again  be  brought  up  in  heat  enoi^h  to  cast  and  must  be  "pigged;" 
only  the  highest  grades  of  melting  stock  may  be  used,  costing  gener- 
ally from  115  to  $25  per  ton  more  than  for  the  acid  open-hearth 
furnace  and  from  $20  to  $35  per  ton  more  than  for  the  electric 
furnace;  and  the  refractory  maintenance  is  high,  as  the  cupola  and 
converter  linings  must  be  repaired  after  each  10-hour  run.  Liquid- 
metal  costs  of  converter  steel  frequently  run  up  to  from  $60  or  $80 
per  ton. 

29  The  electric  furnace  is  the  most  modem  steel-producing 
agency  and  is  gaining  in  popularity  more  rapidly  than  all  others. 
It  is  the  most  compact  furnace,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  will 
melt  down  cold  chaises  adapts  it  splendidly  to  the  making  of  steel 
castings,  as  well  as  forging  and  tool  steels.     It  is  the  cleanest  and 
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most  certain  method  of  making  steel,  and  its  Bmall  bulk  makes  it 
feasible  to  locate  the  furnace  n6sr  the  center  of  the  floor  where  the 
metal  need  be  transported  short  distances  only.  The  size  is  small 
and  convenient  and  the  heats  come  rapidly,  bo  that  no  large  floor 
area  need  be  tied  up  in  molds  per  heat. 

ACID^TYPE   ELECTRIC   FURNACE   REST   FOR  FODNDRT   WORK 

30  The  acid-type  furnace  is  best  suited  for  foundry  work  and 
the  most  popular  size  has  a  capacity  of  3  tons  per  heat,  though 
sometimes  1.5-ton  or  smaller  furnaces  are  required.  The  more 
highly  powered  and  rapid  furnaces  for  such  work  turn  out  from  8  to 
16  heats  in  24  hours,  and  with  a  power  consumption  of  from  500 
to  650  kw-hr.  per  ton  of  hquid  steel.  Considering  the  ultimate 
efficiency  of  the  large  modem  turbogenerator  power  house  at,  say, 
1.5  lb.  of  coal  per  kw-hr.,  its  fuel  consumption  might  be  said  to  be 
the  equivalent  to  from  750  to  900  lb.  of  coal  per  ton  melted,  and  the 
coal  need  not  be  of  high  grade  nor  low  in  sulphur  and  phosphorus  as 
is  necessary  with  fuel-fired  furnaces.  Basic  furnaces  require  more 
time  and  power,  heats  ranging  from  four  to  eight  per  day,  and  since 
the  choi^  is  melted  in  a  reducing  atmosphere  there  is  practically  no 
oxidation  of  the  metal;  consequently  thin  scrap,  light  turnings  or 
scrap  of  other  forms  such  as  can  be  conveniently  charged  into  the 
furnace,  may  be  melted.  Such  scrap  on  the  present  market  sells  for 
approximately  from  $5  to  $10  per  ton  less  than  low-phosphorus, 
heavy  melting  scrap  necessary  with  the  ordinary  acid  open-hearth 
melting  furnace  installation. 

31  The  reducing  atmosphere  makes  it  easier  to  refine  and 
kill  the  steel,  resulting  in  a  saving  amounting  frequently  to  half 
of  the  ferroalloys  necessary  with  converter  steel,  and  effecting  a 
saving  of,  say,  12  per  ton.  The  meltii^  losses  in  the  electric 
furnace  are  much  the  lowest  of  any  modem  process,  averagii^ 
from  2  to  5  per  cent  as  against  6  to  9  per  cent  in  the  open-jiearth 
and  16  to  24  per  cent  in  the  converter  process. 

32  The  electric  furnace  does  not  contaminate  the  metal  as 
do  fuel-heated  furnaces  and  an  acid  electric  will  therefore  readily 
make  No.  3-U.S.A.  specification  steel,  whereas  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  find  melting  stock  sufficiently  pure  to  do  so  with 
the  converter  process.  The  saving  alone  in  the  cost  of  melting 
stock  will  more  than  pay  for  the  entire  conversion  cost  of  elec- 
tric steel.  The  deader,  more  dense  electric  steel  yields  a  lai^r 
percentage  of  good  castings  and  the  lower  sulphur  renders  them 
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free  from  shrinkage,  Saws  and  cracks,  while  the  hotter  and  more 
fluid  ateel  renders  possible  thinner  and  lighter-weight  sections  than 
can  be  produced  commercially  by  other  processes.  The  greatest 
points  in  favor  of  the  electric  furnace  are  the  higher  grades  of 
steel  produced  and  the  higher  percentage  yield  in  castii^  and 


COMPARATIVE  COSTS  OF  ELECTRIC  AND  CONVERTER  STEEL 

33    With  the  electric  furnace,  men  can  more  readily  make 
and  check  their  steel  to  an  exact  percentage  of  carbon,  t 
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and  eilicoD,  and  can  more  easily  keep  the  undesirable  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  to  low  limits  than  by  any  other  process.  The  steel  may 
be  readily  alloyed  with  nickel,  chromium  and  vanadium  to  make 
the  higher  grades  of  steel  castings  to  replace  forgings  and  for  special 
purposes,  such  as  may  be  required  for  parts  of  unusual  strength, 
ductihty  or  for  cutting  tools.  It  is  entirely  feasible  to  make  cast- 
ings which  will  run  up  to  an  ultimate  strength  of  130,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  or  to  cast  high-speed-steel  milling  cutters  and  reamers  to 
form  for  grinding.  The  figures  in  Tables  2  and  3  show  present- 
day  comparative  operating  costs  for  liquid  steel  in  the  ladle  under 
favorable  conditions  —  as  in  a  steel  foundry  under  24-hr.-per-day 
operation. 
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34  The  acid  open-hearth  furnace  is  still  frequently  used, 
generally  with  oil  fuel  and  mostly  in  foundries  making  the  heavier 
classes  of  steel  castings.  With  the  acid  open-hearth  furnace  the 
standard  price  must  be  paid  for  50  per  cent  of  the  chat^  in  low- 
phosphorus  heavy  melting  scrap  and  50  per  cent  of  the  charge  in 
bessemer  pig  iron.  The  fuel-oil  consumption  for  such  open-hearth 
furnaces  in  foundries  usually  runs  from  45  to  90  gal,  costing  at  the 
present  time  from  $3.37  to  $7.50  per  ton  of  liquid  steel.  In  the 
largest  of  the  steel  foundriea,  it  is  true,  producer  gas  ia  frequently 
used  at  less  fuel  cost.  However,  the  contaminating  eEFect  of  the 
sulphur  content  of  the  coal  and  the  complications  and  expense  of 
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the  producer  plant  as  a  rule  deter  the  ordinary  steel  foundry  from 
using  coal  producer  gae  as  open-hearth  fuel. 

35  The  great  drawback  to  the  open-hearth  furnace  is  the 
high  cost  of  melting  stock  and  its  well-known  inability  to  furnish 
steel  sufficiently  hot  to  make  medium  and  small  castings  satis- 
factorily without  undue  costs  for  refractories  and  largely  increased 
fuel  consumption.  The  inconvenience  of  large  heats  from  the  open- 
hearth  furnace,  from  15  to  40  tons,  counts  heavily  against  it  for 
small  casting  work. 

36  The  electric  furnace  is  coming  into  use  for  the  finer  grades 
of  cast  iron  and  for  melting  cheap  cast-iron  scrap,  such  as  boring, 
which  cannot  be  successfully  melted  in  the  cupola.    The  electric 
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furnace  greatly  improves  the  strength  of  cast  iron,  even  in  acid 
meltii^. 

37  G.  K.  Elliott  reports  a  cupola  iron  showing  a  transverse 
load  of  2950  lb.  with  a  0.10-in.  deflection  in  a  standard  arbitration 
t«8t  bar.  After  25  min.  treatment  in  the  electric  furnace,  using 
104  kw-hr.  per  ton,  a  similar  bar  was  cast  and  broke  at  4400  lb. 
with  a  0.115-in.  deflection. 

THE   ELECTBIC   FUBNACE   IN   lULLEABLE-IRON   FOCNniNG 

38  Very  fine  results  have  been  obtained  with  malleable  iron 
made  by  treating  cupola  metal  or  by  melting  cold  scrap  in  an  elec- 
tric furnace. 

39  The  ability  to  refine  for  sulphur  and  phosphorus  and 
to  add  ferroalloys  to  adjust  the  mixture  to  the  proper  malleabliz- 
ing  formula,  tt^ther  with  its  very  rapid  operation,  give  the  electric 
furnace  a  decided  advantage  in  malleable-iron  foundries,  particu- 
larly in  working  on  high-phosphorus  southern  irons.  Where  an 
ample  supply  of  cheap,  light  scrap,  such  as  cast-iron  borings,  is  ob- 
tainable, along  with  suitable  electric  power,  the  cost  of  electric- 
furnace  cast  iron  in  some  cases  is  less  than  that  of  the  cupola-melted 
iron.  The  electric-furnace  iron  may  always  be  brought  to  the 
proper  formula  for  difficult  easting  conditions,  for  instance,  in 
casting  gas-engine  piston  rings  to  size  ready  for  grinding  in  a 
cast-iron  chill  mold. 

40  In  the  non-ferrous-metal  industry  the  electric  furnace  has 
shown  remarkable  economies,  due  to  the  savii^  of  cost  of  crucibles 
and  the  greatly  reduced  metal  losses  caused  by  oxidation  and  vola- 
tilisation. For  such  work  special  types  of  furnaces  designed  to 
avoid  localized  heating  are  necessary. 

SELECnON  OF  AN  ELECTRIC  FURNACE   FOR  A  GIVEN 
INSTALLATION 

41  As  to  the  most  suitable  type  of  electric  furnace  for  a  given 
installation,  if  the  scrap  be  inferior  and  high  in  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, then  the  extra  cost,  slower  operation  and  shorter  refractory 
life  of  the  basic  furnace  must  be  endured  to  obtain  the  lower  limits 
of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  not  practicable  to  reach  with  the  acid 
furnace  using  poorer  grades  of  scrap.  At  present  the  call  is  for 
acid-lined  foundiy  furnaces,  and  cheap,  good  scrap  is  available  in 
large  quantities.   The  acid  furnace  is  simpler,  cheaper  aod  faster  to 
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operate  and  the  ateel  casts  more  easily.    The  basic  furnace,  how- 
ever, is  essential  for  tool  steels. 

42  It  is  nevertheless  strongly  recoDunended  in  any  case  that 
a  furnace  purchased  be  so  designed  and  constructed  that  it  is  adapta- 
ble to  basic  operation.  This  means  that  the  furnace  shell  must  be 
of  large  diameter  and  the  bath  of  large  area  and  shallow.  Tbs  fur- 
nace  should  not,  it  is  thought,  be  of  the  long-arc  type,  nor  of  the 
smatl-diameter  deep-bath  type  if  the  best  and  most  rapid  work 
is  contemplated.  Indeed,  even  for  acid  melting  there  is  a  no- 
ticeable difference  in  the  quality  of  the  steel  obtained  from  the 
large-diameter,  shallow-bath  furnaces  compared  with  that  made 
in  the  deep-bath-type  furnace,  for  with  the  latter  it  is  not  feasible 
to  obtain  the  same  mechanical  reactions  from  the  additions  put  in 
to  refine  and  kill  the  steel  as  when  the  bath  is  of  the  shallower  type. 
Nor  is  it  possible  so  thoroughly  to  deoxidize  the  metal  in  the  re- 
ducing atmosphere  in  the  furnace. 

43  For  rapid  work  it  is  especiaUy  important  to  have  the  fur- 
nace constructed  with  all  possible  operating  conveniences  and 
facilities,  so  that  one  heat  may  follow  another  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  and  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time  for  the  necessary  furnace 
adjustments.  It  is  therefore  important  to  look  carefully  to  the 
facilities  for  making  bottom  and  fettling  the  banks. 

44  It  is  quite  important  that  the  fumace  should  operate  at 
the  highest  practicable  power  factor  that  can  be  obtained  without 
undue  disturbance  of  the  power  company's  load,  for  by  so  doing  the 
electrode,  transformer,  line  and  generator  losses  are  maintained  at 
a  minimum.  Engineering  skill  of  a  high  order  is  required  to  fore- 
cast and  select  the  best  type  of  equipment,  under  the  many  varied 
power-supply  conditions  which  obtain  in  different  localities. 

45  By  reason  of  the  now  generally  acknowledged  superior 
quality  of  the  product,  greater  flexibility  of  operation,  quicker, 
more-convenient-sized  heats,  and  saving  in  alloys  and  in  cost  of 
melting  stock,  the  electric  fumace  is  rapidly  comii^  to  the  front 
in  the  steel  foundry  as  well  as  in  alloy-  and  tool-steel  works 
wherever  suitable  power  is  available  and  progressive  policies  are  in 
vogue.  It  is  making  possible  the  profitable  operation  of  widely 
dbtributed  small  steel  foundries  to  an  extent  not  generally  reaUzed 
and  greatly  reducing  the  investment  cost  required  in  tool-steel 
works. 
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DISCUSSION 

John  C.  Graf  (written).  Id  Par.  14,  the  author  compares  a 
12-toD  electric  furnace  with  an  80-ton  open-hearth  furnace.  This 
would  be  a  true  comparison  where  small  castings  are  made,  as  a 
12-tOD  furnace  would  make  about  a  9-ton  casting  after  deducting 
risers  and  gates.  As  there  are  many  calls  for  castings  weighing 
above  9  tons,  there  would  be  necessary,  in  the  case  of  a  45-ton  cast- 
ing, for  instance,  at  least  five  12-ton  electric  furnaces. 

On  a  basis  of  cost,  the  writer  has  found  that  foundries  equipped 
with  electric  furnaces  cannot  compete  with  foundries  equipped 
with  the  converte '  furnace  except,  perhaps,  for  some  classes  of  work. 
The  same  applies  to  open-hearth  furnaces  which  are  even  more 
economical  than  converters.  The  writer  knows  of  one  foundry 
equipped  with  a  converter  in  which  repeated  tests  of  steel  have 
shown  tensile  strength  ranging  from  90,000  to  100,000  lb.  and  aver- 
aging 93,000  lb. 

H.  L.  Hess  (written).  Early  in  1913  the  Heas  Steel  Corpora- 
tion became  interested  in  electric  furnaces  as  a  side  issue  in  connec- 
tion with  a  crucible  melting  plant.  One  small  German  furnace  was 
installed,  one  or  two  of  a  design  of  the  company's  and  finally  a  1-ton 
Staseano  furnace.  Very  little  commercial  steel  was  turned  out  but 
sufficient  data  were  gathered  to  prove  definitely  and  conclusively 
the  superiority  of  electric  steel.  As  a  result  of  this  experience,  the 
company  now  has  started  the  installation  of  a  standardized  type 
of  furnace  and  has  a  combined  electric  furnace  melting  capacity  of 
40  to  46  tons  in  6-  and  7-ton  imits. 

It  appears  that  there  are  limitations  to  the  economical  size 
of  furnaces  >ised  for  the  melting  of  cold  stock.  The  author  touches 
on  this  pha^  of  the  subject  in  his  reference  to  the  diameter  of  the 
furnace  shell,  which,  of  course,  determines  the  area  of  the  hearth, 
or  bath,  and  this  in  turn  influences  the  depth  of  the  bath.  His  pref- 
erence is  for  large  diameter,  shallow  furnaces.  In  a  furnace  with 
bottom-heating  facilities,  this  may  be  economically  the  best.  For 
a  furnace  with  no  bottom-heating  facihties  a  shallow  hearth  has 
certain  advantages  as  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  molten  metal  to 
lie  slu^shly  on  the  bottom  of  the  deep  hearth  and  the  heavier  alloys 
find  the  lower  level. 

The  most  satisfactory  refining  furnace  seems  to  be  the  direct- 
arc  type  where  the  metal  is  heated  not  only  by  radiation  but  also 
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from  direct  tranamission  of  the  arc  itself  throi^  the  metal  and  its 
surface  layer  of  slag. 

To  obtain  the  maximum  heat  efficiency,  the  heat  input  into 
the  bath  should  be  as  uniform  throughout  the  area  of  this  bath  as 
possible. 

Furnaces  having  bottom-heating  facilities  have  definite  advan- 
tages electrically  but  to  date  rather  serious  disadvantages  mechan- 
ically, although  it  is  probable  that  these  points  may  be  worked  out 
and  that  a  satisfactory  method  of  applying  heat  through  the  bottom 
and  satisfactory  lining  materials  will  be  developed. 

The  spreading  effect  or  radiation  of  heat  from  electrodes  above 
the  surface  is  limited.  Very  large  electrodes  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
expensive  and  unwieldy,  and  a  multiplication  of  electrodes,  even 
if  arranged  in  electrically  balanced  groups,  means  additional  mechan- 
ical equipment,  increased  upkeep,  and  increased  delays  in  operation. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  compromise  and  use  as  deep  a  bath  as 
is  economically  possible  and  yet  obtain  thorough  melting  to  the 
deepest  point  just  as  rapidly  as  the  chai^  melts  around  the  edges 
of  the  hearth. 

Every  furnace  operator  has  noticed  the  marked  effect  upon 
melting  time  of  a  bottom  built  up  too  high  as  a  result  of  constant 
patching,  or  of  one  allowed  to  bum  out  to  too  great  an  extent. 

A  furnace  that  is  too  deep  can  be  improved  by  building  up, 
but  one  with  too  great  a  diameter  can  be  changed  only  at  great  ex- 
pense. 

The  table  given  by  the  author  in  which  open-hearth  and  elec- 
tric steels  are  compared  is  most  interesting.  Numerous  tests  of 
similar  character  check  this  information. 

The  most  marked  advantage  in  favor  of  electric  steel,  however, 
is  noticeable  in  dynamic  teat  results,  this  advantage  probably  being 
due,  as  the  author  has  pointed  out,  to  the  close-grained,  beautiful 
structure  of  correctly  melted,  true  electric  steel. 

It  would  not  pay  to  use  the  same  practice  or  raw  materials  in 
making  even  the  best  alloy  steels  for  automobile  gears  and  certain 
machine  parts  that  are  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  tool  steel. 
In  making  the  former,  the  practice  followed  in  general  is  the  best 
basic  open-hearth  practice.  In  the  manufacture  of  tool  steels,  how- 
ever, very  different  methods  become  necessary.  Here  the  expense 
of  material  and  time  are  of  secondary  importance.  Correctly  made 
electric  tool  steel  successfully  challenges  the  best  grades  of  crucible 
steel. 
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The  coete  of  manufacture  of  electric  steel  do  not  in  any  sense 
make  it  competitive  with  open-hearth  or  Bessemer  steel  as  far  as 
price  goes.  The  field  of  application  of  the  electric  steel  is  for  parts 
requiring  maximum  strength  combined  with  uniformity  and  light 
weight,  and  the  ability  to  take  on  the  maximum  physical  properties 
as  a  result  of  heat  .treatment. 

The  costs  of  making  electric  steel  vary  greatly,  depending  upon 
the  type  of  steel  being  manufactured.  A  simple  melting  down  of 
miscellaneous  scrap  into  molten  metal  that  is  to  be  poured  into  a 
casting  gives  the  cheapest  result.  At  the  other  end  of  the  range 
may  be  considered  the  manufacture  of  the  highest  grades  of  tool 
steel,  where  the  raw  materials  must  be  the  best  obtainable  and  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  throughout  the  entire  operation  of 
melting  and  pouring. 

An  ordinary  low  chrome  nickel  steel  for  ingots  to  be  rolled  into 
bars  or  billets  may  be  considered  as  a  possible  mean  as  far  as  costs 
of  production  and  quaUty  of  steel  are  concerned.  A  typical  two- 
slag  low  chrome  nickel  ingot  beat,  based  on  24-hour  operation  and 
melted  in  a  &-  or  7-toa  furnace  might  run  approximately  as  follows: 

Metal  baae,  metallic  addition,  flux,  le-carburiiing  material  and  raw 

material  handling $33.60 

Charging,  melting,  molds,  ladle,  crane,  ingot-handling  and  general 

labor 7.00 

Power,  fuel  for  melting,  heating  ladles,  etc 16.60 

General  operating,  laboratory,  water,  onute,  delay,  etc.,  expense. . .       ft.25 

Repairs  andrenewala 4.0O 

Depreciation 2.S0 

Total $69.78 

No  overhead  is  figured  in  the  above. 

The  approximate  time  of  melting  and  refining  such  a  heat  may 
be  from  6.5  to  8  houre,  depending  upon  the  type  of  scrap  used  and 
the  delays  incurred  in  operation.  The  power  consumed  might  vary 
from  750  to  950  kw-hr.  per  ton,  depending  upon  the  same  factors. 

Before  the  war,  when  electrodes  were  of  uniformly  high  quality, 
the  cost  of  electrodes  ran  sli^tly  below  Sl.OO  per  ton.  At  the 
present  time  the  average  electrode  consumption  is  easily  double  this, 
and  has  run,  exclusive  of  breakage,  as  high  as  (4.50  per  ton  of  metal 
produced. 

These  ^ures,  which  might  seem  abnormally  high  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  certain  grades  of  steel,  are  for  the  production  of  hi^- 
grade  material  where  every  precaution  is  used  to  obtain  maximum 
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quality  and  where  care  is  used  in  the  selection  of  raw  materials,  in 
thorough  refining  and  in  the  elimination  of  foreign  inclusions  such 
as  slag  and  dirt. 

The  Author  Mr.  Graf,  when  establishing  the  weight  of 
casting  which  can  be  produced  from  a  12-ton  electric  furnace  as  9 
tons  is  in  error,  in  that  the  standard  modem  type  electric  furnaces 
of  12  tons  rating  are  capable  of  making  at  least  20  tons  of  steel,  so 
that  the  weight  of  the  casting  would  be  correspondingly  enlai^d. 

The  writer  does  not  know  what  coat  data  Mr.  Graf  has  in  mind 
when  he  states  that  the  electric  furnace  cannot  compete  with  the 
converter  furnace.  The  writer  finds  that  under  usual  and  ordinary 
conditions  of  power  supply  at  the  present  time,  the  electric  furnace 
will  turn  out  foundry  steel  figured  on  cost  "at  the  spout"  at  from 
one-half  to  two-Uiirds  the  cost  of  converter  steel.  These  figures 
are  not  the  result  of  one  instance,  but  of  data  accumulated  in  a 
number  of  cases.  The  coat  of  electric  steel  compared  to  the  cost  of 
ordinary  oil-fired,  acid,  open-hearth  steel  usually  runs  from  two-thirds 
to  three-foiuths  as  much.  These  figures  represent  average  results,  not 
extraordinary  or  unusual  results  in  any  way. 

The  excellent  discussion  by  Mr,  Hess  is  very  much  to  the  point 
and  very  greatly  appreciated.  In  general,  the  author  is  in  quite 
hearty  agreement  with  Mr.  Hess. 

At  present  no  technical  limitation  to  the  si«e  of  a  scientifically 
designed  rapid  arc-type  electric  furnace  has  been  reached.  For 
melting  cold  stock,  thoi^,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the 
beat  manufacturers  have  through  erroneous  design  run  into  size 
limitationa,  more  properly  power  limitations,  on  the  larger  furnaces 
when  melting  cold  scrap,  especially  when  used  on  60-cycle  power. 
It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  at  least  50-ton  electric  furnaces 
can  be  made  quite  successfully  for  melting  cold  scrap,  if  the  com- 
mercial conditions  demand  that  quantity  of  steel. 

Bottom  heating,  for  some  alloy  steels,  becomes  quite  necessary, 
but  in  all  cases  only  a  limited  amount  of  power  must  be  put  into  a 
furnace  through  the  bottom.  Water-cooled  electrodes  must  be 
used,  if  the  furnace  be  more  than  miniature  in  size,  where  any  cur- 
rent approximating  one-fifth  or  ODC'third  of  the  total  power  is  put 
through  the  bottom,  otherwise  suoh  bottom  heating  almost  invari- 
ably results  in  serious  trouble  in  maintaining  the  bottom  and  in 
numerous  "cut-throu^."  With  moderate  amounts  of  power  up 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  furnace  capacity  entering  through  the  bottom. 
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the  durability  of  the  bottom  is  practically  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
plain  bottom  furoace. 

The  furnace  shell  of  circular  section  seems  the  most  simple 
and  most  practical  form  and  it  is  essential  to  have  the  width  of  bath 
sufficiently  great  to  prevent  the  intense  radiation  from  the  electrodes 
cutting  the  banks  where  the  banks  too  nearly  approach  the  electrodes. 

Mr.  Hess's  cost  analysis  for  making  automobile  steel  is  valuable. 
It  is  typical  of  the  old-fashioned  slow-type  electric  furnace.  Such 
furnaces  are  necessarily  very  much  more  expensive  in  operation, 
consuming  larger  amounts  of  power  and  electrodes  and  producing 
no  better  results  than  when  operated  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  Records 
are  now  at  hand  for  ^ton  modem  rapid-type  furnaces  capable  of 
turning  out  40  tons  of  veiy  hot  foundry  steel  in  12  hours  with  a 
power  consumption  down  to  or  below  500  kwJir.  per  ton  and  this 
with  an  electrode  consumption  of  less  than  18  lb.  of  carbon  elec- 
trodes per  ton. 

The  criticism  made  with  regard  to  trouble  from  electrode  clamps 
applies  only  to  furnaces  with  improperly  designed  clamps.  With 
improved  multi-part  water-cooled  clamps  there  is  practically  no 
trouble  at  all. 

Answering  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  writer  would  say  that  the  electric 
furnace  for  non-ferrous  metals,  such  as  brass  and  bronee  is  of  an 
entirely  different  construction  than  that  used  for  steel,  fine  cast  iron 
and  malleable  iron.  For  such  metals  having  a  volatile  element 
such  as  zinc,  the  distributed  arc  type  of  furnace  is  essential  to  keep 
the  volatilization  down  to  the  lowest  limits.  Such  furnaces  will 
readily  melt  a  charge  of  brass  or  bronze  in  40  minutes  to  one  hour, 
depending  upoQ  the  size  of  the  furnace  and  the  character  of  metal 
charged.  The  power  consumptions  range  from  250  to  350  kw-hr. 
per  ton,  being  smaller  for  high  zinc  brasses  and  large  furnaces,  and 
hi{^r  for  smaller  furnaces  and  metals  of  greater  tin  content.  Such 
furnaces  are  made  in  standard  sizes,  J-,  J-,  J-,  and  I-ton  capacity  per 
heat  and  have  generally  heretofore  been  made  only  for  single-phase 
operation,  though  recently  a  polyphase  distributed  arc  furnace 
has  been  commercialized. 

As  a  rule  power  companies  favor  users  of  electric  furnaces  with 
special  rates  and  very  frequently  eliminate  the  "readiness-to-serve 
charge"  or  partially  eliminate  it,  where  the  furnace  user  agrees  to 
keep  off  or  to  shut  down  during  "peak  load"  hours.  Replying  to  a 
question  by  the  Chairman,  the  author  said  that  the  reducing  atmos- 
phere referred  to  in  the  paper  is  a  CO  atmosphere. 
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THREAD  FORMS  FOR  WORMS  AND  HOBS 

Bt  B.  F.  Watbrmam/  Pbotidemce,  R.  I. 
Non-Member 

The  tue  of  worm  gearing  it  lUadUy  intreanng,  and  aaxmpantfing  tkia  m- 
ereate,  perhapt  the  cavee  of  il,  i»  a  corresponding  increate  in  ^fieienty  and  dura- 
bUitjf  which  it  the  retuU  of  a  belter  wndertlaiidiii{f  of  both  the  theoretical  and  mechani- 
cal problemt.  Thia  paper  poinfa  out  wme  of  tht  priMeme  immliied  and  ecmte  of  the 
mtchanieol  d\ffieultie»  in  the  uae  of  toorm  gearins,  for  failure  to  ttd^  Iheae  problemt 
and  diffieultiet  tnfo  eontideration  tn  the  patt  ha»  often  led  to  the  diaatditing  of  Ikit 
form  of  drive.  It  also  »\tgge»l»  methods  for  bringing  about  a  uniform  and  satia- 
faeiory  practice  in  teorm  gearing. 

TT  is  only  recently  that  engineers  have  considered  a  worm  gear 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  necessary  evU,  and  this  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  heretofore  the  finer  points  of  manufacture 
were  not  appreciated  and  were  not  obtained  except  in  those  places 
where  this  type  of  gear  had  received  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  study.  It  has  been  known  for  a  loi^  time  that  the  efGciency  of 
wonn  gearing  depends  largely  on  the  angle  of  thread  or  helix  angle 
of  the  worm,  and  literature  on  the  subject  emphasizes  this  point. 
The  actual  manufacture  of  the  worm  and  gear,  however,  presents 
certain  mechanical  difficulties  and  inaccuracies  which  are  not  ap- 
parent in  any  theoretical  discussion  of  the  subject.  These  difficul- 
ties appear  in  making  the  worms  and  hobs,  especially  with  multiple 
threads;  in  fact,  it  might  be  said  they  appear  in  making  worms  or 
bobs  whose  helix  angle  is  greater  than  18  deg.,  and,  although  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  these  difficulties  mathematically, 
enough  models  have  been  made  to  clearly  indicate  them.  It  might 
also  be  said  that  these  uncertainties  are  due  to  the  differences  in 
the  thread  forms  produced  by  the  different  methods  of  cutting 
the  worms:  first,  with  an  axial  tool,  the  use  of  which  is  limited  to 
a  rather  low  helix  angle;  second,  with  a  normal  tool  which  has  no 
'  Brown  and  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company. 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1919,  of  Thb  Amebicam 
SociETT  OP  Mechanical  Enoinxeks. 
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limit  for  angle;  and  third,  with  a  rotary  cutter.  Also  the  differance 
in  helix  angle  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  thread  affects  the 
method  of  cutting  and  the  form  of  thread. 

2  The  most  conunon  worm  has  a  single  thread.  This  is 
usually  made  with  the  sides  of  the  threads  on  the  axis  forming  an 
included  angle  of  29  deg.  and  it  can  be  cut  with  a  lathe  tool  of  29 
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deg.,  the  cutting  edge  of  which  is  set  parallel  either  to  the  axis  or 
to  the  normal  section.  It  can  also  be  cut  with  a  rotary  cutter  of 
the  same  included  angle  in  a  thread-milling  machine,  and  the  results 
in  shape  of  thread  will  not  differ  enoi^h  to  affect  the  worldly  of  it 
in  any  way.  In  other  words,  the  hob,  which  must  be  backed  off 
with  a  tool  set  either  to  the  normal  or  on  the  axis,  can  be  made 
either  way  and  the  wheel  produced  will  mesh  properly  with  the 
worm  made  in  either  of  the  three  ways  just  mentioned.    Any  general 
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statement,  however,  has  its  exceptions.  For  instance,  in  making 
worms  for  index  wheels  the  very  slight  error  or  difiFerence  in  shape 
produced  by  the  three  methods  just  mentioned  may  be  too  great 
to  be  allowable;  also,  the  size  of  the  thread  or  pitch  will  affect  the 
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Fio.  1    Double-Threasid  Woru 

degree  of  error,  the  error  varying  with  the  pitch;  and  the  effect 
produced  by  any  .number  of  threads  will  depend  on  the  thread 
angle.  The  preceding  statements  as  to  a  single-threaded  worm  apply 
to  a  double-threaded  worm,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the 

TABLE  2    TOOTH  PARTS   FOR    DIFFERENT  WORMS 
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difference  between  the  normal  and  axial  sections  begins  to  be 
noticeable. 

3  To  demonstrate  the  difference  mentioned  above,  13  worms 
were  made  to  the  dimensions  given  in  Table  1,  which  with  Table  2 
gives  all  the  necessary  working  information  for  producing  them.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  pitch  diameter  and  axial  pitch  are  the  same 
for  all. 

4  In  the  case  of  worm  No.  8,  Table  1,  which  is  a  double-threaded 
worm  and  was  cut  with  a  straight-sided  milling  cutter,  it  was  noticed 
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hob  with  a  tool  that  can  be  sharpened  without  changing  its  thick- 
ness. Also,  the  hob  tends  to  drag  on  the  side  and  any  distortion 
in  the  hob  or  in  the  worm,  due  to  hardening,  interferes  very  much 
with  the  meshing  of  the  worm  and  wheel.  The  differences  in  the 
shape  of  the  various  sections  of  a  five-threaded  worm  as  made  with 
the  straight-sided  tool  shown  in  Fig.  5  are  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

7    Worm  No.  10  has  five  threads  and  was  cut  with  a  29- 
deg.  included-angle  cutter  3^  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  differences  in 
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Fw.  5    Ajeul  Lathe  Tool  foe  Works  Noe,  4  and  5,  Table  1, 
Showiko  UNBuiTABUi  CuTTtNO  Edoes 

shape  between  tools  fitted  to  the  normal  and  axial  sections  of  No.  10 
worm  may  be  compared  with  the  normal  and  axial  sections  of 
worm  No.  4. 

8  When  the  helix  angle  is  greater  than  18  deg.,  it  is  well 
to  consider  using  a  greater  pressure  angle.  To  illustrate,  worms 
Nob.  11  and  13  were  made  and  cut  with  a  cutter  whose  sides  formed 
an  included  angle  of  50  deg.  No.  11  was  cut  with  a  cutter  of  3) 
in.  diameter  and  No.  13  with  one  6  in.  in  diameter.    This  change 
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in  size  of  cutter  was  made  to  show  the  difference  in  shape  produced 
by  two  cutters  of  different  diameters. 

9  The  most  durable  pair  of  worm  gears,  other  things  being 
equal,  ia  that  with  a  hardened  and  ground  worm.  If  the  worm  is 
to  be  ground,  the  shape  of  the  worm  thread  must  be  such  that  the 
thread  surface  can  be  readily  reached,  and  when  the  wide-angle 
cutter  is  used  this  is  possible.  The  beat  cutter  to  use  is  the  one 
that  will  give  ample  working  spacoi  This  angle,  however,  should 
be  no  greater  than  is  necessary  to  obtain  such  results,  as  the  smaller 
the  angle  the  better,  because  the  pressure  on  the  bearings  varies 
about  as  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  pressure. 
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10  Worm  No.  13  might  be  considered  as  having  been  ground 
with  a  wheel  6  in.  in  diameter  and  the  difference  in  the  shape  on 
the  axial  and  nonnal  sections  between  Nos.  11  and  13  is  shown  in 
Fig.  7.  A  worm  might  be  cut  as  No.  11  with  a  cutter  3i  in.  in 
diameter  and  ground  readily  with  a  wheel  6  in.  in  diameter.  The 
error,  or  difference,  is  principally  at  the  outside  of  the  worm  thread, 
since  there  is  a  decided  rounding  off  at  this  point.  The  hob  made 
to  conform  to  the  finished  worm  would  produce  a  shape  to  suit  the 
ground  worm.  Fig.  7  sho^,  at  F  and  0,  how  nearly  straight  the 
sides  of  the  teeth  are  on  both  No.  11  and  No.  13,  a  tool  fitted  to 
the  axial  section  being  compared  with  a  straight-sided  tool.  This  is 
also  interesting  as  it  forestalls  the  fear  that  there  may  be  a  loss  in 
efficiency  due  to  the  lack  of  straight-sided  teeth  on  the  axial  section. 
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Another  advantage  of  this  cutter  is  that  it  has  straight  sides, 
which  as  a  starting  point  to  make  a  worm  or  hob  is  most  simple. 
This  cutter  can  also  be  made  as  an  ordinary  milling  cutter,  which 
cuts  more  freely  than  a  formed  cutter  which  must  be  used  if  the 
section  is  other  than  that  produced  with  a  straight  cutter. 

11  If  it  is  known  that  a  given  included  angle  is  the  basis  for 
the  cutter  it  can  be  produced  by  any  one,  even  if  its  diameter  is 
not  known,  as  quite  a  difference  in  cutter  diameters  can  be  used 
without  any  serious  difference  in  shape  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  greater  the  angle  of  the  cutter  the  less  the  variation  in  shape 
due  to  the  diameter  of  cutter. 

12  Another  method  of  producing  worms  with  five  threads 
would  be  to  hob  them.    Worm  No.  14  was  cut  with  a  single-threaded 
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14)-deg.  pressure-angle  hob  (29  deg.  included  angle)  and  the  shape 
of  the  space  on  the  nonnal  is  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  F^.  8,  at  H; 
this  is  compared  with  the  normal  section  of  worm  No.  10,  Fig.  6, 
and  is  reproduced  at  A,  Fig.  S.  It  is  apparent  that  this  method 
produces  something  quite  different  and  a  shape  that  cannot  be 
readily  ground.  If  a  hob  of  25  deg.  pressure  angle  or  50  deg.  in- 
cluded ai^le  on  the  axis  was  used,  the  shape  produced  would  be 
much  nearer  that  of  worms  Nos.  11  and  13. 

13  That  there  is  a  general  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  for^oii^ 
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facts  is  apparent  to  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  manufacture 
of  worm  gears  and  the  tools  for  producing  them.  It  would  be  de- 
sirable to  establish  and  follow  a  standard  line  of  procedure  as  the 
use  of  worm  gears  is  increasing  rapidly.  Any  method  adopted, 
however,  diould  be  based  on  simple  principles,  such  as  straight-sided 
cutters  with  a  change  in  pressure  angle  at  some  stated  angle  of  helix 
and  a  change  from  axial  to  normal  depth  at  the  same  point,  and  the 
desirability  of  this  latter  method  is  due  to  its  mechanical  advan- 
tf^es  and  not  to  any  theoretical  ones. 

DISCUSSION 

Elmer  H.  Nbff  said  that  the  paper  was  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  Society  and  that  it  emphasized  the  relations  between  the 
method  of  producing  the  worm,  the  method  of  making  the  hob  and 
the  operations  of  bobbing  gears. 

Henry  J.  Eberhabdt  read  the  following  excerpts  from  a  book 
by  Edward  Sang  published  by  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  North  Bridge, 
Edinburgh,  in  1852,  and  entitled,  "A  New  General  Theory  of  the 
Teeth  of  Wheels." 
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"There  is  oo  such  thing  as  a  pair  of  wheels  Buited  to  each  other 
alone;  every  pair  forms  part  only  of  a  system.  Thus,  if  from  any 
arbitrarily  assumed  wheel  'A,*  we  deduce  a  conjugate  wheel  'B,' 
these  typify  two  series  of  wheels,  so  related  to  each  other  that  each 
one  of  the  series  'A'  may  be  geared  into  any  one  of  the  series  'B' 
and  their  permutability  requires  that  the  two  series  be  identical: 
now  the  extreme  limits  of  each  series  is  the  straight  rack,  and  there- 
fore the  rack  belonging  to  the  series  'A'  must  be  an  exact  counter- 
part of  the  rack  belonging  to  the  series  'B.' 

"Referring  toFig.  9,  flrFFZjetc.is  the  outline  of  a  rack  which 
will  generate  a  ^st«m  of  permutable  wheels. 

"Having  made  a  cutter  with  XTYVZ  for  its  outline,  and 
mounted  it  on  a  carriage  provided  with  a  traverse  motion  and  lead- 


ing screw,  let  us  connect  this  leading  screw  with  the  stop-notch 
ring  in  such  a  way  that  one  turn  of  the  ring  may  give  a  transverse 
motion  equal  to  RV  the  distance  between  two  teeth.  Then  the 
cutter  being  arranged  so  that  its  pitch  line  may  pass  at  the  proper 
distance  from  the  axis  of  the  index  wheel,  bring  up  the  cutter  until 
in  descending  it  slightly  graze  the  edge  of  the  prepared  blank,  and 
make  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  aeries  of  cuts  all  round.  By  turning  the 
notch  ring  a  Uttle  forward,  bring  the  cutter  deeper  on  the  blank, 
make  another  series  of  cuts;  again  advance  the  notch  ring,  and  con- 
tinue this  process  until  the  cutter  passea  entirely  clear  of  the  metal, 
then  shall  we  have  a  wheel  whose  teeth  are  truly  formed  to  work 
with  our  assumed  rack;  and  all  wheels  formed  in  this  way  will  gear 
truly  into  each  other. 

"All  wheels  of  one  pitch  are  thus  cut  by  one  tool  and,  as  the 
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machine  can  easily  be  rendered  self-feeding,  the  operation,  though 
apparently  tedious,  need  not  be  very  expensive. 

"Instead  of  having  assumed  the  rack  as  the  prototype  of  our 
system,  we  might  have  assumed  any  one  wheel.  Thus,  to  give  the 
subject  a  practical  aspect,  having  obtained  a  pinion  wire,  we  may 
require  to  cut  out  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  which  may  be  led  by  it.  Let 
the  assumed  form  of  the  wheel  be  extended  into  a  cylindroid  as  in 
the  pinion  wire;  let  it  be  notched  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  cutting 
edges  as  on  the  bar  cutter;  and  let  it  be  freed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  sUde  parallelly  to  the  axis  of  the  index  wheel,  while  it  may  be 
turned  upon  its  own  axis  by  means  of  an  index  plate.  Having 
brought  the  pinion  wire  down  upon  the  prepared  blank  so  as  to  make 
a  cut,  repeat  this  in  the  usual  way  all  around.  Turn  now  the  pinion 
wire  on  its  own  axis  by  a  fraction  of  a  tooth,  and  at  the  same  time, 
turn  the  stop  ring  by  a  similar  fraction  of  a  revolution;  repeat  the 
cut  all  around  in  the  usual  way,  and  continue  this  until  the  stop 
ring  has  made  a  complete  revolution,  then  is  the  blank  toothed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  gear  truly  with  the  pinion." 

Henkt  Hess  spoke  of  his  early  interest  in  the  use  of  worm 
gear  reductions  and  of  the  investigations  of  Professor  Stribeck. 
These  investigations,  which  were  of  a  h^hly  mathematical  char- 
acter, and  impractical  for  the  use  of  designers,  were  later  reduced 
to  a  comprehensive  basis  by  a  student  of  Stribeck,  Ernst,  who 
published  a  booklet  of  great  value  to  designers  of  worm  gearing. 
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SCIENTIFIC  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE 
STEAM  LOCOMOTIVE 

Bt  John  E.  Mdhlteld,  New  YoaK,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Societj' 

The  future  of  the  st«am  locomotive  hoe  been  a  topic  for  frequent  dieeuetion, 
partievlarly  tinct  the  eUeirificalioTt  of  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  through  the  city  of  BaUxmort  tn  1S95. 

Liflfe  altenlvm  uxia  given  to  improting  He  effieieney  until  the  tunnel,  bridge 
and  Irackrdearanct  and  weight  liTnHalion*  and  the  rieing  cotle  for  fuel  aj\d  labor 
made  it  neeeuarj/  to  find  meana  to  inartaae  capacity  and  economj),  Hnee  tehich  time 
the  compound,  MaiUt  artieuiated,  and  m-iperheated-eteam  typet  of  locomotives  hoee 
been  generally  adopted,  although  the  uiorking  tiean  pretturei,  due  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  exiiting  locomotive  type  of  boiier,  have  remairied  relatively  low,  wiilh  a 
few  exiremt  com*  of  from  225  to  250  lb. 

In  tkit  paper  the  author  diacuteei  at  lengUi  the  tdentific  faelori  that  have  been 
conaidertd  in  the  detign  and  deulopment  of  a  rteai,  high-powered  freight  loeomo- 
fiM  for  the  pwpoee  of  mbetardialXy  increasing  the  average  thermal  efficiency,  at  iwU 
aa  the  maximum  and  tutlained  drawbar  pull  and  horeepower  per  unit  of  weigM, 
cM  of  which  are  now  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  generally  adopted  boiler 
auperkeater. 

CTEAM  railroads,  to  be  successful,  must,  throuf^  executive  fore- 
^  sight  and  eogineeriiig  progressiTeness,  respect  the  same  law  of 
additions  and  betterments  that  appUes  to  other  profitable  industries 
and  which  demands  continuous  modernization  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment in  order  to  effectively  and  economically  meet  the  necessity  for 
greater  production  and  speed  by  means  and  methods  that  will  result 
in  the  least  possible  artificial  age  being  capitaUzed  in  the  improve- 
ments when  installed. 

2  Marked  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the 
Bteun  locomotive  as  the  result  of  superior  engineering  ability.  This 
progress,  however,  has  been  confined  largely  to  an  increase  in  size, 
weight,  evaporating  capacity  and  hauling  power,  and  while  the 
general  use  of  superheaters  and  firebox  baffle  walls  during  the  past 

I^esented  at  the  Amiual  Meeting,  December  1919,  of  The  Auebicait 
SoctBTT  or  Mechanicai.  ENflimiERS. 
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ten  yeats  has  suliKitaDtially  assisted  in  improving  suBtained  boiler 
capacity  and  increasing  thermal  efficiency  as  well  as  in  keeping  the 
steam  locomotive  in  advance  of  the  electric  locomotive,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  further  improvement  in  thermal  and  machine  efficiency 
and  to  reduce  smoke,  cinders,  sparks  and  noise  is  untold. 

3  The  desiderata  in  a  steam  locomotive  may  be  summed  up  as: 
a  reasonable  hrst  cost;  maximum  capacity  for  the  service  within 
roadway  weight,  curvature  and  clearance  requirements;  ability 
to  handle  the  heaviest  gross  tonnage  practicable  at  the  highest  per- 
missible speed;  positive  control  of  mechanical  operation;  economy 
as  regards  fuel  and  water  consumption  and  repaire;  minimum 
manual  labor  for  road  and  terminal  handlii^;  construction  of  the 
least  number  of  parts,  and  capacity  to  perform  continuous  mileage 
without  failure. 

4  Modem  types  of  steam  locomotives  fulfill  quite  satisfactorily 
all  of  these  requirements  with  the  exception  of  wastefulness  in  fuel, 
water  and  steam  consumption,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  thermal  efficiencies  now  obtained  are  only  from  50  to  65 
per  cent  at  the  boiler,  from  60.to  75  per  cent  for  the  combined  boiler 
and  superheater,  and  from  4  to  6  per  cent  at  the  drawbar.  These  aa 
compared  with  thermal  efficiencies  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent  at  the  draw- 
bar of  an  electric  locomotive,  18  to  19  per  cent  at  the  switchboard 
of  a  modem  steam-electric  central  power  station,  25  to  30  per  cent 
for  internal-combustion  engines,  and  40  to  45  per  ceitt  as  claimed  for 
the  full  range  of  from  one-quarter  to  full  toad  for  combination  in- 
ternal-combustion and  steam  motors. 

5  The  increase  in  the  first  coat  and  in  the  coet  for  labor,  fuel, 
material  and  supplies  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  steam 
locomotive  has  been  most  marked  during  the  past  ten  years,  particu- 
larly since  the  war.  It  is  now  being  operated  and  maintuned  by 
h^ly  paid  enginemen  and  mechanics,  with  high-priced  materials 
and  supphes,  and  the  machine  and  its  performance  must  be  brouf^t 
up  to  a  more  respectable  basis  of  engineering  efficiency  if  It  is  to  be 
perpetuated. 

6  The  supporting  data  of  this  paper,  which  apply  to  the  United 
States,  present  the  reasons  why  the  general  improvement  of  the 
steam  locomotive  should  embrace  the  following  changes  which,  it 
may  be  opportune  to  state  here,  are  now  being  embodied  in  the  design, 
specification  and  constmction  of  a  new  type  of  locomotive,  the 
first  of  which  it  is  planned  to  have  in  regular  service  in  1920  on  a 
prominent  and  progressive  Eastern  railroad: 
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a  Steam  at  a  preasure  of  about  350  lb.  to  be  employed,  super- 
heated about  300  deg.  fahr. 

b  Improved  boiler,  furnace  and  front-end  design  and  ap- 
pliances 

c  Greater  percentage  of  adhesive  to  total  weight,  and  a 
lower  factor  of  adhesion 

d  More  efScient  methods  of  combustion 

e  Use  of  exhausWteam  heater  and  flue-gas  economizer  for 
boiler  feedwater 

/  Better  steam  distribution  and  utilization 

g  Reduced  cylinder  clearances  and  back  preasure 

h  Lighter  and  properly  balanced  reciprocating  and  revolv- 
ing parts 

t  Lower  heat,  frictional  and  wind-resistance  losses 

3  Improved  safety  and  time-,  fuel-  and  labor-saving  devices. 

EXISTING  STEAM  LOCOMOTIVES 
TABLE   I     STEAM  LOCOMOTIVES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


■» 

ToUl 

TiMtive  power, 
■T««ce,Ib. 

Wd(ht  OD  driTsn. 
■nno.  lb. 

6I.33e 

1.300 

1.750 

30.500 
32.000 
33.000 
76.000 

""■"" 

7  The  steam-locomotive  stock  in  the  United  States  on  the 
railroads  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Raiboad  Adminis- 
tration may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Number  of  tocomotivea,  total 64,886 

Number  equipped  with  tmal  stokers 4,010 

Number  equipped  with  fuel  oil 3,358 

Number  equipped  with  coaj  fired  by  hand S7,518 

Number  equipped  witli  superheatera 24,242 

Number  equipped  with  firebrick  baffle  walls 34,824 

Tractive  power,  average,  lb 35,100 

This  total   locomotive  stock  may    be  divided  approximately  as 
shown  in  Table  1. 

8  During  the  month  of  June  1919  the  cost  per  mile  of  service 
from  these  locomotives  averaged  as  follows,  the  total  of  $1,071 
comparing  with  $0,974  for  June  1918: 
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Fuel 10.391 

Repoiis 0. 3ai 

Enginemen 0. 196 

Enginehouse  expenses 0. 088 

Other  supplies D-035 

SI. 071 
Aasuming   a   total   of   2,000,000,000  locomotive'iiules  per  annuin, 
at  tiiis  average  cost  the  locomotive  service  would  represent  a  total 
expeDditure  of  $2,142,000,000,  or  over  $33,000  annually  per  loco- 
motive. 


t  PERPBTCATION  OF  THE  8TEAH   LOCOMOTIVE 

9  In  August  1918  the  newspapers  reported  that  Director 
General  William  G.  McAdoo,  after  a  two  months'  tour  of  the  West, 
had  expressed  the  opuiioo  that  the  great  unused  water  power  of  the 
country  ou^t  to  be  developed  for  national  electrification  of  the 
railroads  and  that  he  would  recommend  this  program  to  Congress, 
if  Government  control  of  the  railroads  continued  for  any  consider- 
able period,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  coal  haul,  releasing  labor 
engaged  in  mining  and  handling  fuel,  and  to  conserve  fuel. 

10  The  foregoing  and  much  more  has  been  said  and  written 
during  the  last  few  years  about  the  electrification  of  the  steam  roads 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  fuel  and  labor  saving  and 
conservation,  but  practically  nothing  has  been  set  forth  as  to  the 
possibilities  to  accomplish  much  greater  results  per  dollar  of  invest- 
ment and  operating  cost  by  a  scientific  development  of  the  steam 
locomotive. 

11  Referring  for  the  moment  to  Mr.  McAdoo's  proposed  rail- 
road-electrification plan,  the  particular  advantage  of  hydroelectric 
power  is  fuel  saving  and  conservation,  but  as  this  does  not  oBeet 
the  difference  in  the  overhead  charges  as  between  a  hydroelectric 
and  a  steam  installation,  the  former  can  be  considered  commennally 
only  where  enormous  quantities  of  power  are  available  and  used 
continuously  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost  for  mass  pro- 
duction and  where  the  distance  for  transmission  does  not  exceed 
economic  limitations.  For  example,  the  logical  place  for  large  hydro- 
electric developments  is  in  the  Pacific  States  —  in  the  western  portion 
of  Montana  and  in  Idaho,  Washington,  Or^on  and  California  — 
where  over  50  per  cent  of  the  developed  and  potential  Sow  and 
glacial  water  powers  in  the  United  States  are  located  and  com- 
mercially controllable.  In  the  Atlantic  and  Central  States,  where 
the  greatest  power  consumption  takes  place,  no  large  continuous 
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water-power  reeources  are  to  be  found;  therefore  in  those  districts 
any  national  eEFort  should  be  concentrated  in  the  production  of  the 
lai^est  possible  saving  through  improvement  in  and  chanfpng  of  the 
existing  wasteful  methods  in  the  use  of  the  locally  available  fuels. 

12  As  the  average  use  of  power  at  any  considerable  load  factor 
is  for  only  8  hours  per  day,  and  as  there  is  more  or  less  irregularity 
in  the  demand,  due  to  the  small  use  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  the 
available  water  power  would  be  used  only  about  2400  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 8760  hours  per  annum,  or  about  27  per  cent  of  the  time,  so  that 
the  remaining  73  per  cent  would  be  wasted.  Therefore,  where 
continuous  water  power  is  available  it  should  be  diverted  to  the 
special  requirements  of  large  and  regular  amounts,  such  as  in  electro- 
chemical and  metallurgical  processes,  in  order  to  reduce  this  waste 
to  a  minimum. 

13  Furthermore,  as  most  water  power  is  of  variable  or  seasonal 
Sow,  with  impounding  impracticable  and  with  large  fluctuations 
between  the  minimum  and  maximum  supply,  the  use  of  auxiliary 
steam  plants  becomes  a  necessity,  and  this  again  greatly  re- 
duces the  economic  value  of  the  hydroelectric  development.  For 
example,  during  the  year  1916  the  Oakland  steam  plant,  of  a 
capacity  of  10,500  kw.  and  an  auxiliary  to  the  hydroelectric  in- 
stallation of  the  Great  Western  Power  Company,  utilized  only  from 
8  to  9  per  cent  of  its  capacity,  and  the  Worth  Beach  steam  plimt, 
of  27,000  kw.  capacity  and  an  auxiliary  to  the  hydroelectric  in- 
stallation of  the  Sierra  and  San  Francisco  Power  Company,  utilised 
only  from  4  to  5  per  cent  of  its  capacity. 

14  The  methods  at  present  employed  for  generating  electric 
power  from  fuel  in  large  modem  central  power  stations  represent  from 
18  to  19  per  cent  thermal  efficiency,  and  as  the  investment  cost  for 
a  steam  plant  is  from  one-third  to  one-quarter  of  that  for  a  water- 
power  development,  the  same  total  investment  would  produce 
from  three  to  four  times  as  much  power  from  a  steam  as  from  a 
hydroelectric  plant. 

15  The  fact  that  a  St.  Louis  power  company,  in  its  purchases 
of  current  generated  by  water  power  at  a  rate  of  about  120  per 
horsepower-year,  increased  its  average  cost  of  steam  and  water 
power  generated  and  was  benefited  only  through  the  delayed  invest- 
ments in  steam-plant  equipment,  and  that  the  Buffalo  General 
Electric  Company  has  built  a  modem  steam  plant  within  view  of 
the  Niagara  Falls,  gives  some  idea  as  to  the  limitations  of  hydro- 

"  electric  development. 
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16  Complete  electrification  of  some  portions  of  the  large 
transcontinental  trunk  lines  has  been  effected,  all  of  which  are 
representative  of  progr^sive  engineering  skill,  but  reliable  reports 
and  statistics  available  have  not  proven  the  actual  operating  econo- 
mies predicted,  and  with  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  electrical 
art  numerous  objections  present  themselves,  among  which  may  be 
noted: 

a  Prohibitive  capital  and  non-productive  cost  per  mile  for 
road,  equipment  and  facilities 

b  Kon-interchangeable  equipment  adaptable  to  certain  elec- 
tric zones  only 

c  Entire  operation  dependent  upon  single  power  plants  and 
transmission  systems 

d  Widely  varying  load  factors  —  dependent  upon  business 
conditions  —  requiring  enormous  outlay  to  meet  uncer- 
tain peak  movement  and  emergency  conditions 

e  Complication  and  congestion  of  road  and  terminal  trackage 
with  transmission  and  contact  lines 

/  First  cost  from  Eve  to  ten  times,  and  operatii^  cost  from 
two  to  three  times,  that  of  steam 

g  Liability  for  complete  tie-ups  due  to  storms,  snow,  sleet, 
rain  and  short-circuits. 

17  There  is  no  comparing  the  265,000  miles  of  railroad  spread 
over  an  area  of  over  3,000,000  square  miles  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  average  population  of  35  people  per  square  mile,  with  a 
situation  such  as  obtains  in  Belgium,  where  there  are  only  5500 
miles  of  railroad  within  a  concentrated  area  of  11,400  square  miles, 
or  less  than  that  of  the  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
and  where  the  population  averages  over  650  people  per  square 
mile.  Neither  can  comparison  be  made  with  France,  which  has 
32,000  miles  of  railroad  within  an  area  of  207,000  square  miles, 
with  the  population  averaging  about  200  people  per  square  mile, 
and  where  the  electrification  of  about  5000  miles  of  railroad  is  under 
consideration  with  hydroelectric  power  from  the  Alps,  Pyrenees  and 
the  Upper  Dordogne  River. 

18  For  special  cases,  such  as  New  York  terminals,  where  the 
steam  roads  enter  the  city  with  long  tunnel  approaches,  electrification 
is  a  necessity  and  in  the  interest  of  public  service.  This  applies  as 
well  to  the  electrification  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  through  Mt. 
Royal  tunnel  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  also  to  the  electrification 
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of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  at  a  point  where  it  distributes  its  coal 
aa  expediting  this  traffic  in  a  congested  district  was  the  logical  plan 
for  increasing  main-line  capacity.  However,  in  the  case  of  the 
St.  Paul,  where  440  continuous  miles  of  line  between  Hariowton, 
Montana,  and  Avery,  Idaho,  are  already  electrified,  and  211  ad- 
ditional miles  into  Seattle  and  Tacoma  across  the  Rocky  and  Cascade 
Mountains  are  in  process  of  electrification,  the  probability  is  that 
the  investment,  fixed  charges  and  operatmg  results  during  the 
next  five  years,  particularly  in  view  of  insufficient  uniform  traffic 
density  and  the  necessity  for  a  combination  of  hydroelectric  and 
steam-etectric  power  even  at  a  minimum  cost  for  current  of  from 
5  to  6  mills  per  drawbar  horsepower-hour,  will  not  justify  the  under- 
taking as  compared  with  modernized  steam-locomotive  operation. 

19  Therefore  any  general  plan  to  electrify  the  steam  roads  to 
meet  other  than  terminal  and  trunk-line  coi^estios  conditions,  at 
an  absurd  cost,  would  mean  lack  of  efficiency  and  prohibitive  financ- 
ing, which  would  result  in  bankruptcy  for  most  of  the  railroads 
affected  and  in  a  further  burden  upon  the  pubUc.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  a  source  of  real  danger  to  the  rehabilitation  of  these  transportation 
systems,  as  to  discard  steam  locomotives  where  coat  or  oil  is  avail- 
able and  can  be  burned  with  efficiency,  comfort  and  economy, 
represents  absolute  waste. 

PROPOSED  ORDER  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  STEAM  LOCOMOTIVE 

20  With  the  operating  ratio  for  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  railrwids  at  8S.S  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  locomotive 
service  averaging  over  90  cents  per  1000  gross  ton-miles  for  the  first 
half  of  1919,  the  opportunity  for  steam  locomotives  to  produce 
economy  by  increasing  train  loads,  reducii^  transportation  and 
mechanical  delays  and  saving  fuel  and  labor,  is  enormous. 

21  In  the  design  and  specification  for  a  new  steam  locomotive 
for  any  railroad  the  first  and  principal  items  for  consideration  are: 

a  Bridge,  tunnel,  track  and  tenninal  clearances,  weight,  and 

curvature  limitations 
b  Service  and  train  load 
c  Curves  and  grades 
d  Speed  and  length  of  runs 
e  Adaptation  to  fuel  and  water  conditions. 

22  With  data  on  the  foregoing  items  the  general  dimensions 
and  weights  can  be  determined  upon,  after  wMch  the  adhesive 
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'  weight  and  tractive  power  can  be  calculated,  the  cylinder  and  boiler 
horsepower  ratios  established,  and  a  general  design  outlined  to  meet 
the  power  and  speed  requirements. 

23  The  principal  parts  of  a  steam-locomotive  assembly  are 
the  boiler,  engine,  running  gear,  tender,  and  special  appliances,  and 
the  functioning  of  these  parts  in  operation,  jointly  or  independently, 
will  involve  particular  factors  that  are  capable  of  scientific  de- 
velopment, viz.: 

1  Design,  Material  and  Workmanship 

2  Adhesive  Weight,   Tractive  Power  and   Factor  of  Ad- 

hesion 

3  Tracking,  Curving  and  Riding 

4  Boiler  Feedwater 

5  Boiler-Feedwater  Purifying 

6  Fuel 

7  Combustion 

8  Boiler-Water  Circulation 

9  Heat  Radiation,  Convection  and  Conduction 

10  Steam  Generation 

11  Steam-Preaeure  Increase 

12  Steam  Superheating 

13  Steam  Distribution  and  Utilisation 

14  Waste-Heat  Distribution  and  Utilization 

15  Friction  and  Resistance 

16  Acceleration 

17  Deceleration 

18  Lubrication 

19  Insulation 

20  Safety  Appliances 

21  Special  Appliances 

22  Power  for  Accessories 

23  Time  Saving 

24  Fuel  Saving 

25  Labor  Saving 

The  supporting  data  relating  to  the  improvement  of  these  factors 
are  presented  in  the  following  pages. 


1     DESIGN.  MATERIAL  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

24     In  this  country  the  steam  locomotive  has  not  been  classi- 
fied as  a  refined  piece  of  engineering  mechanism,  such  as  a  marine 
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or  stationary  steam  engine,  due  primarily  to  the  indifferent  conditions 
under  which  it  has  had  to  be  operated  and  maintained  and  the  rela- 
tively low  cost  for  its  fuel  and  supplies.  However,  with  existing 
public  demands  for  greater  safety,  speed,  comfort,  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  movement  of  traffic,  only  by  greater  refinement 
in  construction  can  requisite  operating  results  be  produced  to  offset 
the  increased  cost  of  equipment,  supplies  and  labor. 

-  25  Therefore  the  designing  should  now  be  done  along  more 
scientific  lines  through  the  subetitution  of  boiler,  cyhnder  and 
drawbar-horsepower  and  drawbar-pull  calculations  for  tractive 
power;  thermal  efficiency  for  evaporation  results;  distributed  for 
centralized  thrusts,  strains  and  stresses;  hght,  high^rade  alloy 
and  high-carbon  steels  and  other  metals  for  heavy,  low-grade  plates, 
forgings  and  castings;  and  in  the  more  general  use  of  high-grade 
engineering  practice  in  lieu  of  rule-of-thumb  methods. 

26  In  the  modern  high-capacity  locomotive  it  is  necessary 
that  certain  parts  be  made  as  light  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  items  of  fatigue  and  shock  of  metals  due  to  continued  vibrations 
and  impact  as  well  as  of  inherent  combinations  of  weakening  chemical 
and  physical  characteristics,  are  responsible  for  many  sudden  fail- 
ures of  staybolts,  plates,  springs,  axles,  crankpins,  tires,  piston  and 
main  rods,  frames  and  like  parts  that  are  subject  to  reversal  of  stress 
or  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  repeated  and  locaUzed  loads.  As 
it  has  been  found  that  the  elastic  limit  is  not  necessarily  representa- 
tive of  the  fatigue  strength,  these  factors  require  that  further  careful 
research  and  study  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  upon  a 
reliable  quick  test  that  will  insure  against  unsuitable  material  enter- 
ing into  the  construction. 

27  The  same  degree  of  refinement  apphes  equally  to  workman- 
ship for  construction  and  upkeep,  which  should  be  brought  up  to 
the  same  standard  as  obtains  in  other  machinery  that  is  producing 
more  efficient  and  economical  power  for  other  modes  of  travel. 

2     ADH&SIVB  WEIGHT.  TRACTIVE  POWER  AND   FACTOR  OF  ADHESION 

28  Adhesive  Weight.  In  the  ideal  locomotive  all  of  the  weight 
is  carried  on  the  driving  wheels  for  utilization  as  tractive  power. 
The  extended  use  of  non-productive  traihng  wheels  and  the  four- 
wheel  leading  truck  has  become  an  expensive  fashion  in  that  it 
has  greatly  reduced  the  percentage  of  total  engine  weight  on  drivers 
for  adhesive  purposes.    For  example,  where  a  modem  Mikado- 
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type  locomotive  will  average  75  per  cent  adhesive  to  total  engine 
weight,  a  modem  Consolidation  will  run  as  high  as  92  per  cent, 
therein  utilizing  much  more  of  its  weight  to  produce  drawbar  pull, 
hauling  power  and  earning  capacity. 

.29  Boiler  design  and  weight  distribution  should  be  so  cor- 
related to  the  running  gear  as  to  make  the  use  of  trailer  wheels  un- 
necessary except  where  required  by  wheel-load  limitations,  and  with 
the  more  recent  improvement  in  constant-resistance  leading-truck 
designs  any  four-wheel  arrangement,  except  for  high-speed  passenger 
service,  should  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

30  Tractive  Power.  The  tractive  "power,"  or  "force,"  or 
"effort,"  of  a  steam  locomotive  is  the  pressure  exerted  ly  the  action 
of  the  steam  against  the  pistons  in  the  cylinders  to  turn  the  driving 
wheels  and  cause  the  locomotive  to  advance,  and  is  measured  at  the 
tread  of  the  driving  wheels,  the  internal  friction  of  the  engine  being 


31  In  calculating  tractive  power  the  usual  practice  is  to  use 
85  per  cent  of  the  indicated  boiler  pressure  in  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  two- 
and  three-cylinder  single-expansion,  and  52  per  cent  for  two-  aod 
fouT'-cylincler  compound  engines.  However,  for  a  supeiheated-  ' 
steam  locomotive  the  use  of  a  higher  percentage  of  the  indicated 
boUer  pressure  should  receive  due  consideration  when  making  ton- 
nage-rating schedules  before  the  train  load  is  finaUy  determined 
upon,  as  dynamometer  tests  have  indicated  that  as  high  as  92  per 
cent  for  two-cylinder  single-expansion  locomotives  is  permissible 
for  train-loading  purposes. 

32  Fador  of  Adkedon.  In  the  same  way  that  the  leading-  and 
trailing-truck  type  of  locomotive  has  reduced  the  percentage  of 
adhesive  weight,  so  also  has  it  increased  the  factor  or  ratio  of  adhe- 
sion, due  to  the  "bridging  effect"  thus  obtained  over  the  driving 
wheels,  tending  to  release  the  weight  on  the  latter. 

33  Whereas  many  successful  Consolidation  types  of  loco- 
motives are  now  operating  with  factors  of  adhesion  of  from  3.55 
to  4.0,  the  Mikado  types  will  usually  range  from  4.0  to  4.5. 

34  The  coefficient  of  static  friction  or  adhesion  between  driving- 
wheel  tires  and  very  dry,  clean  rails  reaches  a  maximum  of  about 
0.35,  and  for  moist,  muddy,  greasy  and  frosty  rails  a  mmimnm  of 
from  0.15  to  0.20,  giving  factors  ranging  from  2.85  to  6.65. 

35  In  general,  the  factor  of  adhesion  should  be  as  low  as 
practicable  in  order  that  the  maximum  power  will  always  be  avail- 
able to  start  trains  that  can  be  easily  handled  when  in  motion  and 
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should  about  equal  the  ratio  between  the  limiting  friction  in  pounda 
and  the  weight  on  driving  wheels  in  pounda,  which,  for  avenge 
dry  rails  is  from  3.5  to  4. 

3     TRACKINQ,  CURVINQ  AND  RIDINQ 

36  With  the  increased  length,  higher  center  of  gravity,  ex- 
tended front  and  back  overhang,  and  smaller  proportion  of  spring- 
borne  we^bt  there  have  been  many  difficulties  to  overcome  in  order 
to  maintain  proper  tracking,  curving  and  riding  qualities  in  loco- 
motives of  great  power,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  have  been 
met  with  unusually  satisfactory  results. 

37  Certain  changes  can  be  made,  however,  that  will  bring  about 
a  general  betterment  in  the  way  of  reduced  rolling,  oscillation, 
nosing  and  pounding:  namely,  reduced  spread  of  cylinders;  more 
uniform  distribution  and  equalization  of  weight  over  driving  and 
truck  wheels;  maximum  permissible  diameter  of  driving  wheels; 
reduction  in  weight  of  revolving  and  reciprocating  parts  and  counter- 
balance and  proper  distribution  between  wheels;  improvement  in 
constant-resistance  lateral-motion  devices;  more  uniform  cylinder 
pressures  when  using  steam  and  drifting;  and  greater  refinement 
in  control  of  end  play,  wheel  and  rail  clearances,  and  tire-tread 
coning. 

3S  As  the  reciprocating  forces  must  be  neutrahzed  by  means 
of  a  revolving  body,  which  cannot  produce  a  perfect  balance,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  every  aUowable  effort  be  made  to 
reduce  the  weights  of  pistons,  crosaheads  and  main  rods  and  divide 
all  weights  as  uniformly  as  practicable  over  all  driving  wheels,  in 
order  that  excess  balance  may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  the 
greatest  poaeibte  static  weight  permitted  on  the  driving  wheels. 

39  As  the  centrifugal  power  force  of  surplus  counterbalance, 
the  swinging  movement  of  spring-borne  weight,  and  the  rotative 
force  on  the  crankpins  are  constantly  changing  in  combination  with 
speed  and  cut-off,  the  importance  of  giving  particular  attention  to 
all  of  the  foregoing  factors  cannot  be  overestimated. 

4     BOILER  FEED  WATER 

40  No  item  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  steam 
locomotives  contributes  to  greater  unnecessary  cost  than  boiler 
feedwater  containing  excessive  incrusting,  corrosive  and  foaming 
elements.    The  use  of  such  water  not  only  results  in  continual  delays 
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and  expense  for  washing,  rinsing  and  blowing  out,  but  also  in  prema- 
ture repairs  and  renewals  of  boiler  and  firebox  sheets,  flues,  tubes, 
seams,  staybolts,  valve  and  cylinder  parte,  and  syperheater  elements, 
due  to  pitting,  grooving,  corrosion,  incrustation,  overheating  or 
priming,  all  of  which  increase  the  fuel,  water  and  lubricant  con- 
sumption and  cause  continual  and  otherwise  avoidable  delays  and 
expense  in  the  movement  of  traffic. 

41  Observations  and  experiments  indicate  that  any  scale 
porous  to  water  has  little  effect  on  boiler  economy.  However, 
such  scale  when  dried  out  or  hardened  next  to  the  metal  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  aa  usually  occurs  when  boilers  are 
forced,  will  not  only  become  an  excellent  heat  insulator  and  cause  a 
beat  loss  of  about  10  per  cent  when  i  in.  thick,  but  it  exposes  the 
sheets  and  staybolta  to  overheating  and  "mud  burning,"  with  re- 
sulting leakage  and  shopping  for  repairs  and  cleaning. 

42  In  the  preparation  of  recent  data  on  the  expense  resulting 
from  bad  water  supplied  to  steam  locomotives  on  eight  divisions 
of  a  large  Eastern  trunk  line,  the  cost  averaged  SIOOO  per  loco- 
motive per  annum  for  fuel,  repairs,  time  out  of  service  and  boiler 
washing,  with  specific  cases  of  mud  burning  costing  as  high  as  $400 
for  repairs  and  time  out  of  service  only. 

43  In  view  of  the  increasing  size  of  locomotive  boilers  and  the 
high  ratings  to  which  they  are  subjected,  the  importance  of  puri- 
fying unsuitable  water  to  prevent  incrustation,  corrosion,  leakage  and 
burning,  as  well  as  to  eliminate  delays  and  cost  for  cleaning,  repair- 
ing and  extra  fuel  consumed,  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  until 
the  many  existing  conditions  of  this  kind  are  corrected,  neither  the 
existing  nor  improved  steam  locomotives  can  be  expected  to  render 
satisfactory  and  economical  service. 

6     BOILER-FEEDWATER  PURIFYINQ 

44  When  an  adequate  and  suitable  supply  of  boiler  feedwater 
cannot  be  obtained  from  the  usual  sources,  then  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  available  unsuitable  water  becomes  necessary  by  settling: 
filtration;  chemical  treatment  in  treating  plants,  supply  tanks  or 
tenders;  or,  in  the  case  of  suspended  matter  and  carbonates,  by 
partial  purification  in  a  combination  open  and  closed  type  of  exhaust- 
steam  feedwater  heater  on  the  locomotive. 

45  While  the  supplying  of  suitable  natural  or  treated  boiler 
water  to  the  locomotive  tender  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  econom- 
ical method,  in  the  absence  of  such  the  tender  treatment  or  feed- 
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water-purification  method  will  be  an  improvement  over  feeding  the 
raw  water  into  the  boiler  without  treatment,  or  attempting  to  treat 
it  in  the  boiler. 


46  The  principal  fusls  now  used  in  steam  locomotives  are  the 
commercial  grades  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  and  fuel  oil. 
While  miUions  of  tons  of  the  by-products  of  anthracite  and  bitmni- 
nouB  coal  mining  are  available,  as  yet  practically  _no  progress  has 
been  made  in  their  utilization  although  satisfactory  means  and 
methods  are  now  developed.  Tliis  applies  as  well  to  the  enormous 
deposits  of  sub-bituminous  coal  and  lignite  that  are  only  awaiting 
mining  operations  to  come  into  effective  and  economical  use  as 
locomotive  fuel. 

47  Regardless  of  the  kind  of  fuel  now  used  by  steam  loco- 
motives, more  general  attention  is  being  given  to  its  proper  prepa- 
ration for  the  class  of  service  to  be  performed  and  the  method  of 
firing  to  be  followed,  before  it  is  suppUed  to  tenders.  However,  the 
factors  of  kind  and  size  of  coal  and  method  of  firing  must  each  be 
carefully  considered  and  coordinated  in  order  to  insure  the  best 
results,  as  may  be  shown  by  Table  2  which  gives  comparative  per- 
formances of  a  stoker-fired  modem  Mikado  type  of  locomotive 
with  superheater  and  firebrick  bafBe  wall  supported  on  water- 
circulating  tubes. 

48  It  will  be  noted  from  Table  2  that  whUe  the  heat  value 
(Item  9)  of  each  of  the  four  fuels  tested  was  practically  the  same, 
there  b  a  difference  of  over  30  per  cent  in  the  quantity  fired  and  of 
over  43  per  cent  in  the  fuel  cost  for  the  same  work  done,  when  com- 
paring the  poorest  with  the  best  performance,  and  that  the  use  of 
either  grade  of  soft  coal  is  absolutely  prohibitive  so  long  as  either 
grade  of  gas  coal  can  be  obtained. 

49  With  the  cost  for  locomotive  fuel  on  tenders  practically 
doubled  during  the  past  two  years,  and  next  to  labor  the  largest  single 
item  of  railway  operating  expense,  the  beet  methods  for  its  use  will 
now  begin  to  receive  the  consideration  that  this  large  item  of  oper- 
ating cost  justifies. 

7    COMBUSTION 

50  As  a  matter  of  historical  interest  the  following  data  are 
presented  as  taken  from  a  copy  of  the  report  made  November  21, 
1854,  by  Captain  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
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Central,  Virginia  Central,  Massachusetts  Western,  Boston  and 
Worcester,  Boston  and  Providence,  Boston  and  Maine,  Boston  and 
Lowell,  and  Burlington  and  Rutland  Railroads. 

Od  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railway  a  load  of  170.5  tons  (ktobb,  exclusive 
of  engine  and  tender  —  net  tons  of  2000  pounds)  was  drawn  74  milea  at  a  velocity 
of  14.S  milee  per  hour,  and  the  average  of  tax  tripe  gave  as  a  result  that  10.50 
pounds  of  anthracite  evaporates  7.48  gallons  {1  cubic  toot)  of  wat«r  (5.88  pounds 
of  water  per  pound  of  coal).  The  trip  with  Cumberland  coal  indicated  that 
9.19  pounds  of  it  will  ev^>orate  7.48  gallons  of  water  (6.78  pounds  of  wat«r 
per  pound  of  coal). 

The  average  waste  of  steam  iriiile  engines  are  at  rest,  slopping  on  the 
road,  steaming  up,  etc.,  is  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  generated. 

51  Comparing  the  foregoing  figures  of  65  years  ago  with  the 
average  saturated-steam  locomotive  performance  of  today,  it  will 
be  noted  that  little  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  average  road 
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52  The  locomotive  fuel  bill  for  the  year  1918  was  approxi- 
mately $750,000,000,  and  while  full  recognition  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  available  energy  in  the  fuel  is  stilt 
needlessly  wasted  and  that  present  methods  of  mechanically  firing, 
as  compared  with  the  averse  hand  firing,  and  burning  coal  on 
grates  or  in  retorts  increase  this  waste,  but  httle  has  been  accom- 
plished in  regulating  combustion  so  that  this  loss  may  be  reduced. 
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53  The  capacity  of  the  aven^  steam-locomotive  boiler  is 
dependent  upon  the  activity,  temperature  and  radiation  of  combus- 
tion, which  in  turn  are  usually  controlled  by  the  limitations  of  com- 
bustion when  fuel  is  biuned  on  grates,  the  furnace  volume  and 
evaporating  surfaces,  the  length  of  the  boiler  flues,  tubee  and  baffle- 
wall  arrangement,  and  the  draft,  and  not  so  much  upon  the  inability 
of  the  evaporating  and  superheating  surfaces  to  absorb  the  heat. 
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54  The  combustion  rate  generally  follows  the  increase  in 
draft  until  about  100  lb.  of  bitiuninous  and  about  50  lb.  of  anthracite 
coal  are  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  area.  After  this  the  addi- 
tional coal  supplied  is  not  effectively  consumed  due  to  the  difficulty 
in  supplying  sufficient  air,  uniformly  distributed,  through  the  grates 
and  fuel  bed  to  oxidize  the  fixed  carbon  and  volatUe  matter  in  process 
of  combustion  without  a  large  excess  of  air  such  as  obtains  when 
forcing  takes  place,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  open  the  fire  door 
so  that  combustion  can  be  completed  by  the  admission  of  air  above 
the  fuel  bed. 

55  The  greatest  loss  in  heat  is  that  due  to  the  heat  carried  ofF 
in  the  stack  gases,  sparks  and  cinders,  which  usually  results  in  a 
smokcbox  temperature  of  from  500  to  750  deg.  fahr.  for  the  best 
practice.  Adding  to  this  the  heat  losses  due  to  combustible  in 
ash,  vapors  of  combustion,  carbon  monoxide  and  otherwise,  leaves 
an  average  of  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  heat  in  the  fuel  as  fired 
unabsorbed  by  the  boiler  and  superheater. 

56  Where  locomotives  are  worked  at  from  25  to  35  per  cent 
cut-off  and  hand-fired,  with  a  thermal  efficiency  of  about  65  per 
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cent  for  the  combined  boiler  and  superheater,  the  heat  balaoce 

will  be  approximately  as  follows: 

Percent 

Heat  absorbed  by  boiler 55 

Heat  absorbed  by  auperheater 10 

Heat  loss  in  amokebox  gaseB 14 

Heat  loss  in  cinders 8 

Heat  loss  in  vapors  of  combustion 4 

Htat  loss  in  combuatible  in  ash 3 

Heat  loss  in  carbon  monoxide 2 

Heat  loss  in  radiation  and  unaccounted  for 4 

Total 100 

57  However,  at  high  rates  of  boiler  capacity  and  draft,  when 
stoker-fired  coal  is  burned  on  grates  the  front-end  and  stack  cinder 
and  spark  losses  will  run  as  high  as  from  12  to  25  per  cent,  the  carbon 
monoxide  from  2  to  7  per  cent,  and  the  unbumed  fuel  from  10  to 
35  per  cent. 

58  With  the  best  hand  firing,  when  using  dry  bituminous  coal 
averaging  14,400  B.t.u.  and  60  per  cent  fixed  carbon,  32  per  cent 
volatile  and  8  per  cent  ash,  the  fuel  rates  m  Table  3  will  usually 
obtain. 

59  As  compared  with  hand  firing,  stoker  firii^  will  result  in 
an  increase  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent  in  the  fuel  fired,  while  if  the  same 
coal  be  pulverized  and  burned  in  suspension  there  will  be  a  decreaae 
of  from  15  to  25  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  fuel  fired. 

60  As  the  locomotive  firebox,  which  in  the  best  practice  repre- 
sents only  from  7  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  boiler  evaporating  surface, 
must  generate  all  and  absorb  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  heat 
energy  that  is  converted  into  drawbar  horsepower,  the  fuel  effectively 
consumed,  not  fired,  is  the  measure  of  work  done.  Therefore  the 
largest  permissible  combination  of  firebox  and  combustion-chamber 
volume,  heating  surface  and  grate  area  should  be  provided  and 
equipped  with  an  arrangement  of  firebrick  baffle  walls  placed  on 
wateiMiirculating  supports  in  a  manner  to  produce  long  flame  travel, 
high  firebox  temperature  and  the  maximum  radiant  heat  for  absorp- 
tion by  the  surrounding  water. 

61  With  the  usual  limitations  in  firebox  volume,  too  much 
importance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  arrangement  of  heat-absorbing 
and  -radiating  walls  for  the  purpose  of  flame  and  radiant^eat  propa- 
gation. Carefully  conducted  tests  have  shown  that  the  best  results 
are  obtained  from  solid  firebrick  baffle  walls  and  that  the  unbumed- 
gas,  coal-dust,  spark,  cinder  and  smoke  losses  are  reduced  with  an 
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increase  in  their  length  and  gas-pasBage  artangement,  and  a  saving 
of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  in  bituminous  coal  ae  fired  is  effected. 

62  The  greatest  difficulty  in  controlling  combustion  occurs  at 
high  horsepowers  and  long  cut-offs,  where  grates  are  used,  and  for  the 
best  results  the  air  openings  should  be  equal  to  about  50  per  cent  and 
those  in  the  ashpans  to  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  grate  area  so 
that  firebox  temperatures  of  from  2000  to  2500  deg.  fahr.  can  be 
obtained  and  the  unbumed  solid  fuel,  carbon  monoxide  and  excess 
air  over  the  fuel  bed  reduced  to  the  mininnim. 

63  Other  important  factors  influencing  combustion,  as  well  as 
evaporation  and  superheating,  that  should  receive  consideration  are : 
ratios  of  length  to  diameter  of  boiler  fiues  and  tubes  and  the  spacing 
between  them;  distribution  of  gas  area  between  boiler  fiues  and 
tubes;  the  effect  of  closed  superheater  dampers  on  firebox  draft 
when  locomotive  is  not  using  steam;  free  passage  of  gases  through 
front  end  by  ehmination  of  unnecessary  baffles,  steam  pipes  and 
superheater  parts;  arrangement  of  exhaust  stand  and  nozzle  to 
change  form  of  exhaust  jet  and  produce  greater  entrainment  of  gases 
and  improved  codrdination  of  exhaust  jet  and  stack. 

64  As  with  dry  pulverized  coal  of  12,430  B.t.u.  value,  an  aver- 
age boiler  ef&ciency  of  69.2  per  cent  at  1080  boiler  hp.,  and  an  average 
combined  boiler  and  superheater  efficiency  of  78.1  per  cent  at  1220 
boiler  hp.,  with  an  equivalent  evaporation  averaging  42,100  lb. 
of  water  per  hour  from  and  at  212  deg.  fahr.,  has  already  been  ob- 
tained on  a  Mikado  simple-cylinder  type  of  locomotive  hauling  fast 
freight  trains  over  a  113-niile  division,  the  possibilities  for  reducing 
the  steam-locomotive  fuel  consumption  are  practically  unlimited 
and  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction  by  good  hand  firing, 
through  a  combination  of  the  fireman's  eyes,  brain  and  brawn, 
provided  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  modem  locomotive  at  the 
drawbar  is  brought  up  to  where  it  can  and  should  be. 


g    BOILER-WATER  CIRCUI^TION 

65  Water  is  practically  a  non-conductor  of  heat  but  expands 
when  heated  above  39  deg.  fahr.  and  rises  due  to  its  relatively  lower 
specific  gravity.  Unimpeded  circulation  will  therefore  increase 
its  abiUty  to  take  up  heat,  maintain  greater  uniformity  of  temper- 
ature throughout  the  boiler,  and  decrease  the  liabiUty  of  incrus- 
tation of  heat-absorbing  surfaces  and  of  priming 

66  In  designing  a  boiler  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  secure  the 
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moBt  rapid  circulation  practicable,  as  with  high  combustion  rates 
and  temperatures  and  the  abnormal  state  and  behavior  of  the  water 
film  in  contact  with  the  heating  surfaces,  the  load  on  the  firebox 
sheets  is  very  intense,  the  conduction  rate  averaging  from  75,000 
to  100,000  B.t.u.  per  square  foot  of  evaporating  surface  per  hour. 

67  Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  resistance  to  heat  transfer, 
with  resultant  overheatii^  of  metal  and  reduced  efficiency,  a  rela- 
tively high  velocity  of  circulation  and  at  least  a  rate  of  125  ft.  per 
min.  in  the  most  sluggish  locality  is  very  essential. 

68  The  average  locomotive  boiler,  with  its  combination  of 
cylindrical  and  box  shell,  water  legs,  staybolts  and  rods,  flues,  tubes 
and  generaUy  irregular  design  of  water  spaces  does  not  present  ideal 
water-circulation  possibilities,  but  the  enlai^g  of  contracted  spaces, 
increasing  of  water-leg,  flue  and  tube  clearances,  and  provision  of 
suitable  outlets  from  choked  water  pockets  will  not  only  reduce  the 
resistance  to  the  "slip"  of  the  steam  bubbles  through  the  water, 
but  will  enable  the  accelerated  action  of  the  former  to  increase  the 
velocity  of  the  latter  and  thereby  improve  general  circulation  and 
heat-transfer  results. 


B     HEAT  RADIATION,  COMVBCTION  AND  CONDDCTIOf) 

69  The  transmission  of  the  heat  of  combustion  produced  in 
a  locomotive  boiler  is  by  means  of  radiation  and  convection  to  the 
firebox,  flue,  tube  and  superheater  heating  surfaces,  by  conduction 
to  the  water  in  the  boiler  and  the  steam  in  the  superheater,  and  by 
convection  through  the  boiler  water  and  the  superheater-steam 
mass.  In  addition  there  are  the  direct  radiation  losses,  which  in 
many  instances  are  considerable. 

70  Heai  Radiaium.  The  transformation  of  the  molecular 
eneigy  of  a  hot  body  into  the  wave  motion  of  the  surrounding  ether 
and  the  propagation  of  these  ether  waves  through  space  is  termed 
heat  radiation;  and  in  a  locomotive  boiler  the  efficiency  of  com- 
bustion beat  transfer  through  the  firebox  plates  and  boiler  Sues 
and  tubes  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent  greater  as  applying  to  those  heat- 
ing surfaces  directly  affected  when  subjected  to  the  radiant  effect 
of  the  incandescent  combustible  and  non-combustible  particles  which 
have  passed  through  the  minimum  distance,  than  the  heat-transfer 
efficiency  when  convection  only  is  available.  For  example,  when 
coal  is  hand-  or  stoker-fired  and  burned  on  grates  or  in  retorts  the 
radiant  heat  is  at  a  minimum  and  applies  only  to  the  heat-absorbing 
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surfaces  adjacent  to  the  fire  bed  while  the  heat  of  convectioD  is  at 
a  maximum;  whereas  when  the  coal  is  burned  in  pulverized  form  in 
suspension  this  condition  is  reversed,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  intense 
incandescent  flame  which  obtains  not  only  in  the  furnace  and  com- 
bustion chambers  of  the  firebox  proper,  but  well  into  the  boiler 
fluea  and  tubes.  The  locomotive  boiler  of  the  future  will  imdoubt- 
edly  depend  more  lately  on  radiant  heat. 

71  With  respect  to  the  loss  of  power  through  radiation  to  the 
atmosphere  from  all  parts  of  locomotive  boilers  and  machinery  that 
are  generators  and  containers  of  heat  and  pressure  —  to  prevent 
which  rather  indifferent  efforts  have  as  yet  been  put  forth,  as  the 
rate  at  which  this  loss  of  heat  extends  will  depend  upon  the  differ- 
ence between  the  temperature  of  the  body  emitting  the  heat  and 
the  temperature  and  velocity  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  there 
is  sufficient  justification  for  completely  and  properly  lagging  the 
boiler,  firebox,  cylinders  and  heads,  steam  chests  and  all  other 
radiating  surfaces,  as  well  as  for  polishing  certain  machinery  parts, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  dissipation  of  heat  that  now  takes  place  through 
these  parts  from  the  existing  steam  pressures  and  superheat. 

72  Heai  Convection.  The  process  whereby  the  diffusion  of 
heat  is  rendered  more  rapid  by  the  movement  of  the  hot  substance 
from  one  place  to  another  is  termed  convection,  and  in  the  locomo- 
tive boiler  applies  particularly  to  the  transfer  and  diffusion  of  the 
heat  in  the  products  of  combustion  throughout  the  firebox,  flues, 
tubes  and  superheater  by  means  of  the  smokebox  draft  and  in  the 
carrying  of  the  heat  through  the  boiler-water  mass  by  the  currents 
produced  by  circulation.  In  the  present  locomotive  boiler  by  far 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  beat  is  imparted  to  the  evaporating 
and  superheater  surfaces  by  convection. 

73  To  secure  the  fullest  benefit  from  heat  convection  the 
combustion  volumes  and  gas  areas  must  be  so  coordinated  as  to 
establish  a  "velocity  pressure"  or  "frictional"  action  between  the 
gases  and  the  heat-absorbing  plates  and  tubes  in  order  to  increase 
the  rate  of  heat  transmission.  Likewise  must  the  boiler  circula. 
tion  be  expedited  in  order  to  quickly  disengage  and  release  the  steam 
bubbles  from  the  water  side  of  the  same  plates  and  tubes  in  the 
final  heat  transfer. 

74  The  possibilities  for  improving  heat  transmission  by  con- 
vection in  the  locomotive  boiler  with  its  h^h  water  rate,  i.e.,  a 
boiler  horsepower  for  an  average  of  less  than  two  square  feet  of 
total  evaporating  surface,  fully  justifies  additional  study. 
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75  /feof  Condudion.  The  transmission  of  heat  from  one  body 
of  high  temperature  to  another  body  of  low  temperature  by  contact, 
and  from  one  part  of  a  body  to  another  part,  is  termed  external 
and  internal  conduction,  respectively,  and  in  the  locomotive  boiler  is 
principally  associated  with  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  firebox, 
flue,  tube  and  superheater  materials  and  with  the  accumulation  of 
soot  and  scale  on  the  fire  and  water  or  steam  sidee,  respectively. 

76  Any  increase  in  the  rate  of  external  conductivity,  con- 
sidering the  present  kinds  and  thicknesses  of  firebox,  flue  and  tube 
materials  as  practically  fixed,  must  be  through  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  flow  of  the  heated  gases,  and  this  in  turn  means  the  expen- 
diture of  a  greater  amount  of  enei^  to  pull  these  gaaes  through  the 
boiler. 

77  However,  questions  as  to  the  proper  gas  areas,  rate  of 
flow  of  gases,  best  sizes  of  flues  and  tubes  for  the  maximum  rate  of 
heat  transfer,  and  relating  to  like  factors  should  be  carefully  ana- 
lysed in  order  that  the  highest  absorptive  efficiency  may  be 
obtained,  not  only  with  the  h^  but  also  with  the  low  gas  tem- 
peratures. While  there  is  no  difficulty  in  now  obtaining  a  boiler 
horsepower  from  each  1)  to  2  sq.  ft.  of  total  evaporating  surface, 
whatever  further  improvement  can  be  made  in  this  direction  will 
provide  just  that  much  more  margin  of  boiler  over  cylinder  horse- 
power requirements  and  produce  a  corr^ponding  gain  in  efficiency. 

10     STEAM  OENERATION 

78  Efficient  absorption  of  heat  for  the  generation  of  steam  in 
the  modem  locomotive  boiler  can  be  more  readily  provided  for  thaa 
can  suitable  feedwatcr,  eEFective  boiler-water  circulation,  efficient 
combustion  or  the  maximum  pounds  of  dry  saturated  steam  per 
hour,  which  latter  b  a  fundamental  requirement. 

79  In  present  locomotive  operation  the  quahty  of  the  steam, 
i.e.,  the  percentage  of  vapor  in  a  mixture  of  vapor  and  water,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  least-referred-to  factors  in  road  and  lab- 
oratory test  reports,  particularly  as  the  average  modem  locomotive 
boiler  is  notorious  for  dehvering  saturated  steam  to  the  superheater 
or  to  the  steam  pipes  with  a  high  percentage  of  entrained  moisture. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  relatively  small  steam  space  in  the  boiler, 
the  close  proximity  of  the  water  level  to  the  throttle  valve  and  the 
backlash  due  to  the  firebox  tube  sheet,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
most  rapid  movement  of  the  steam  is  next  to  the  throttle  valve 
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SO  that  any  water  coming  near  it  is  immediately  entrained  due  to 
the  high  velocity. 

80  Road  teats  recently  conducted  on  modem  Mikado  types 
of  locomotives  showed  an  average  quality  of  from  94.7  to  96.3  per 
cent  for  the  saturated  steam  as  delivered  to  the  superheater,  indi- 
cating from  5.3  to  4.7  per  cent  of  moisture,  which  is  valueless  so 
far  as  ito  power  for  doing  work  is  concerned  but  which  greatly  in- 
creases the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  superheater  by  throwing 
upon  it  work  which  should  properly  be  done  in  the  boiler, 

81  The  delivery  of  dry  satiu^ted  steam  from  the  boiler  is  an 
item  that  has  been  given  but  little  consideration  in  steam-locomo- 
tive practice,  the  principal  idea  having  been  to  produce  evaporat- 
ing capacity  and  depend  upon  the  superheater  to  perform  auxiliary 
boiler  functions.  Many  changes  can  and  should  be  made  to  im- 
prove this  condition. 


II     STSAH-PRE8BURE  INCKKASB 

S2  One  of  the  greatest  and  simplest  improvements  to  be  made 
in  the  steam  locomotive  can  be  effected  by  an  increase  in  the  boiler 
pressure  in  combination  with  greater  quantity  and  better  quahty  of 
saturated-fiteam  production,  higher  and  more-  unifonu  superheat, 
and  compounding. 

83  The  writer  advocated  a  steam  pressure  of  250  lb.  in  1902 
when  with  the  Canadian  Government  Railwa}^,  and  inaugurated 
the  use  of  235  lb.  boiler  pressure  in  combination  with  21-ft,  boiler 
tubes  in  1903  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Mallet  articulated 
compound  locomotive  No,  2400,  with  excellent  results  from  both 
an  operating  and  maintenance  standpoint.  This  at  a  time  when 
the  general  tendency  was  to  reduce  rather  than  to  increase  loco- 
motive steam  pressures  from  an  established  practice  of  about  200  lb. 

84  While  the  loss  in  steam  pressure  between  the  boiler  and 
the  valve  chests  of  saturated-steam  locomotives  is  considerable, 
this  loss  is  substantially  increased  in  a  superheated-steam  locomo- 
tive, aa  will  be  noted  from  the  approximate  data  in  Table  4,  taken 
from  a  laboratory  test  of  a  Pacific-type  locomotive  operating  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  speed. 

85  Other  tests  have  also  indicated  that  the  loss  in  boiler  pres- 
sure at  the  valve  chests  when  working  at  low  rates  of  speed  and 
cut-oft  will  be  about  5  per  cent,  at  medium  rates  about  10  per  cent, 
and  at  hif^  rates  about  15  per  cent. 
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86  During  recent  years  stationary-boiler  engineers  have  not 
only  determined  upon  their  efficiency  but  have  inaugurated  the 
use  of  relatively  high  steam  pressures,  and  with  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  keeping  the  cylinders  as  small  in  diameter  and  the  recip- 
rocating and  revolving  parts  as  light  as  practicable,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  good  reason  for  not  now  utilizing  saturated  steam  of 
350  lb.  pressure,  which,  in  combination  with  300  deg.  fahr.  of  super- 
heat, should  provide,  in  addition  to  the  many  ot^r  advantages,  a 
much  greater  opportunity  for  economy  in  power  generation.  In 
fact,  many  smalJ  single-  and  double-expansion  compressed-air  loco- 
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motives  now  in  use  with  from  40,000  to  50,000  lb.  total  weight  on 
the  driving  wheels  and  12-in.  x  16-in.  high-pressure  cylinders,  carry 
from  SOO  to  1000  lb.  air  pressure  in  their  stor^e  tanks,  which  in 
turn  is  reduced  to  250  lb.  pressure  before  entering  the  high-pressure 
cylinder,  and  are  operated  without  trouble  and  with  considerable 
efficiency  and  economy. 

12     STEAM  SUFEBHEATINQ 

87  The  use  of  superheated  steam  has  done  more  to  increase  sus- 
tained hauling  power,  reduce  fuel  and  water  consumption  and  in- 
crease thermal  efficiency  than  any  of  the  other  means  and  methods 
that  have  been  generally  adopted  on  the  steam  locomotive 
since  its  introduction,  either  singly  or  in  combination.  Sustained 
hauling  capacity  is  increased  due  to  the  longer  cut-ofF  possible  at 
comparative  speeds  and  fuel  and  water  economy  result  from  the 
elimination  of  cylinder  condensation,  the  increase  in  efficiency  being 
progressive  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  superheat  up  to  the 
point  at  which  the  exhaust  steam  begins  to  show  superheat. 

88  With  the  average  superheat  now  used,  from  173  to  250 
deg.  fahr.,  the  drawbar  pull  at  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour  is  in^ 
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creased  about  15  per  cent,  and  at  50  miles  per  hour  about  40  per 
cent;  and  due  to  the  combination  of  superheat,  larger  diameter 
of  cylinders  and  reduced  cylinder  back  pressure  —  resulting  from 
the  use  of  superheated  steam  —  it  is  possible  to  increase  train  ton- 
nage about  30  per  cent  at  speeds  of  about  30  miles  per  hour. 

89  In  the  best  existing  steam-locomotive  practice  the  super- 
heat generally  increases  with  the  cut-off  up  to  50  per  cent  cut-off, 
beyond  which  there  is  usually  a  falling  off  in  the  superheat.  Fur- 
thermore, with  short  cut-off  a  fair  water  rate,  i.e.,  about  19  lb.  per 
i.hp.,  can  be  maintained;  but  if  the  cut-off  at  the  same  speed  is 
increased  to  over  50  per  cent  the  supertieat  must  be  increased  to 
about  300  d^.  fahr.  in  order  to  maintain  the  same  water  rate,  or 
otherwise,  for  example,  at  67  per  cent  cut-off,  the  steam  consump- 
tion wili  increase  to  21  lb.  or  more  per  i.hp.  This  for  the  reason 
that  as  the  amount  of  superheat  is  increased  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  cylinder  during  the  stroke  of  the  piston  is  decreased,  until 
with  sufficient  superheat  the  changes  in  temperature  cease  entirely. 

90  While  the  increased  superheat  results  in  a  greater  num- 
ber of  B.t.u.  being  exhausted  from  the  cylinder,  any  such  loss  of  a 
marked  degree  is  more  than  offset  by  the  smaller  amount  of  heat 
exhausted  per  stroke,  due  to  the  fewer  B.t.u.  admitted  to  the  cyl- 
inder per  stroke  at  a  given  cut-off. 

91  The  use  of  highly  superheated  steam  results  in  a  saving 
of  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total  water  evaporation  per  unit  of  power 
and  in  from  10  to  45  per  cent  saving  in  fuel,  when  using  steam, 
depending  upon  the  power  output. 

92  Existing  fire-tube  superheaters  produce  the  maximum 
superheat  only  when  the  locomotive  is  forced  to  its  boiler  capacity, 
whereas  the  maximum  economy  is  more  desirable  when  the  locomo- 
tive is  working  under  average  conditions  at  economical  cut-offs  and 
when  the  superheater  should  give  as  nearly  as  possible  a  uniform 
degree  of  high  superheat  under  all  conditions  of  working,  regard- 
less of  the  boiler  evaporation.  For  example,  if  the  degree  of  super- 
heat obtainable  at  speeds  of  50  miles  per  hour  with  50  per  cent  cut- 
off could  be  obtained  at  25  per  cent  cut-off,  a  water  rate  of 
considerably  less  than  15  lb.  could  be  obtained  as  compared  with 
existing  rates  of  about  19  lb.  Therefore,  as  the  present  limitation  in 
the  hauling  power  of  the  modem  superheated-steam  locomotive  is  the 
capacity  of  the  boiler  to  produce  continuously  sufficient  dry  satu- 
rated steam  of  high  pressure  and  of  the  superheater  to  maintain  a 
uniform  high  degree  of  superheat,  the  possibility  of  improving  it  by 
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means  cf  avenge  higher  boiler  pressurea  and  Buperheat  tempera- 
tures and  better  utilization  of  fuel,  steam  and  waste  heat,  in  com- 
bination with  radical  changes  in  the  design  and  arrangement  of  the 
boiler  and  superheater  equipment  and  in  the  saturated-  and  super- 
heated-steam  connections,  offers  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
to  increase  efficiency  and  economy.  This  applies  particularly  to 
the  larger  locomotives,  many  of  which  consume  more  fuel  and  water 
and  do  less  work  than  the  smaller  locomotives  of  the  same  general 
design  and  equipment. 

93  The  proposed  changes,  while  applying  especially  to  the 
production  of  greater  efficiency  at  economical  cut-oflfs  for  maximum 
power  and  speed,  would  also  improve  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  superheaters,  boilers,  flues,  front  ends,  valves,  cylinders  and 
exhaust  nozzles  and  provide  for  the  better  equalization  of  a  lower 
draft  through  the  flues  and  tubes,  lower  front-end  temperatures, 
less  throwing  of  smoke,  sparks  and  cinders,  and  lower  cylinder  back 
pressure,  all  of  which  would  reduce  loss  of  power,  fuel  consumption 
and  wear  and  tear  on  machineiy. 

94  Some  of  the  particular  troubles  reflected  in  both  main- 
tenance and  operation,  due  to  the  existing,  generally  used  boiler 
and  superheater  equipment,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

a  Air  leaks  around  outside  steam  pipes  where  they  pass 
through  the  front  ends,  resulting  in  steam  failures, 
burning  out  of  front  ends,  reduction  in  the  size  of  ex- 
haust nozzles  for  the  purpose  of  making  engines  steam, 
and  increased  water  and  fuel  consumption 

b  Joints  between  superheater  units  and  the  saturated  and 
superheated  chambers  of  the  headers  leaking,  and  the 
cutting  out  of  the  units  at  t^e  neck,  between  the  ball 
joint  and  the  tube 

c  Too  little  water  and  steam  space  over  top  of  firebox  and 
combustion-chamber  sheets  and  dues,  particularly  on 
grades  and  curves,  contributing  to  lower  superheat  tem- 
perature and  cylinder  efficiency,  and  to  superheater- 
unit  tubes  distorting  due  to  entrained  water  being  car- 
ried over  with  the  saturated  steam  from  the  boiler  to 
the  superheater,  causing  obstructions  in  and  damage 
to  superheater  tubes  and  obstructions  at  the  header 

d  Eb^Tcme  losses  in  steam,  pressure  between  boiler  and  eteam  . 
chests 
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e  Boiler  flues  closing,  due  to  ash  and  cinders  packing  in 
around  return  bends  and  centering  clamps  and  tubes. 

95  While  the  supeiiieater  has  generally  been  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  boiler,  particularly  as  regards  its  evaporation  of  entrained 
moisture  in  the  saturated  steam,  it  has  no  relation  whatsoever 
thereto  insofar  as  its  individual  functioning  is  concerned,  and  the 
more  that  the  saturated-steam-conducting  and  superheated-steam- 
delivering  conduits,  as  well  as  the  superheater  equipment  in  itself, 
can  be  divorced  from  the  boiler  and  front-end  connections  and 
their  proper  functions  without  introducing  separately  fired  appa- 
ratus, the  better  will  be  the  general  results  from  the  standpoint  of 
efficiency,  maintenance,  operation  and  economy  of  the  locomotive 
as  a  whole. 

96  Some  of  the  points  to  be  considered  in  correcting  existing 
deficiencies  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

97  Steam  Temperature.  The  steam  temperature  should  be 
uniform  for  the  variable  speeds  and  capacities  of  operation.  At  the 
present  time  high  temperatures  obtain  only  at  high  speeds  and 
capacities.  A  minimum  temperature  of  650  deg.  fahr.  quickly  after 
starting,  and  of  700  deg.  at  maximum  power  and  speed,  would  be 
much  more  effective  and  economical.  For  example,  a  locomotive 
equipped  for  generating  350  lb.  steam  pressure  and  300  deg.  super- 
heat —  representing  a  total  temperature  of  about  736.4  deg.  fahr. 
—  will,  as  compared  with  one  using  200  lb.  steam  pressure  and  300 
deg.  superheat  —  representing  a  total  temperature  of  about  687.9 
deg.  fahr. — require  an  increase  of  only  IS  B.t.u.,  or  1.3  per  cent 
in  total  heat  in  the  steam,  and  an  increase  of  only  48.5  deg.,  or  7.05 
per  cent  in  the  temperature  of  the  steam  to  produce  an  increase  of 
150  lb.  or  75  per  cent  in  the  steam  pressure. 

98  Dame  or  Steam  Outlet.  This  should  be  fitted  with  bafiies 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  liability  of  priming  and  entrainment 
of  water  with  saturated  steam. 

99  Saturated-Steam  Delivery  Pipe.  This  should  be  located 
outside  of  the  boiler  and  be  of  adequate  cross-sectional  area  to  re- 
duce steam-pressure  losses. 

100  Steam  Trap  or  Separator.  A  steam  trap  or  separator 
should  be  installed  between  the  saturated-steam  delivery  pipe 
and  the  superheater  saturated-eteam  chamber  for  the  purpose  of 
further  eliminating  moisture  and  condensation  from  the  super- 
heater units  and  also  as  a  regvaporation  chamber. 
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101  Superhmier  Header  or  Saturated-  and  Superheaied-Steam 
ChattAers  should  be  removed  from  the  interior  of  the  front  end. 

102  Superk&der  Units  should  consist  of  not  more  than  two 
tubes  per  boiler  Sue  aqd  should  be  of  such  design  and  arrangement 
as  will  admit  of  location  close  to  the  top  of  the  flue,  in  order  to  per- 
mit free  passage  for  cinder  and  ash  and  cleaning  of  flues. 

103  Unit  Joints  to  Saturated-  and  Superkeated-Steam  Chambers. 
Unit  joints  should  be  removed  from  the  direct  path  of  gases  and 
cinders  so  as  to  avoid  cutting  out,  and  should  be  supported  in  a 
positive,  equaUzed  and  flexibly  yielding  manner  to  prevent  leakage 
due  to  the  loosening  of  one  joint  causing  the  loosening  of  another 
and  80  that  the  joint  bolts  can  be  tightened  at  the  top  of  the  header 
castings. 

104  Superheater  Dampers.  These  should  be  kept  in  good 
operating  condition  so  that  when  the  steam  ceases  to  flow  through 
the  superheater  units  the  products  of  combustion  will  stop  flowing 
through  the  superheater  flues,  particularly  when  drifting  at  hi^ 
speeds. 

105  Steam  Delivery  Pipes  from  the  Superheated-Steam  Chamber 
should  be  made  of  adequate  cross-sectional  area  to  reduce  steam- 
pressure  losses  and  removed  from  the  interior  of  the  front  end  so 
that  no  joint  between  these  pipes  and  where  they  pass  through  the 
front  end  will  be  necessary. 

106  Auiomaiic  Satwated-Steam  Supjdy  When  Drifting.  This 
is  essential  to  eliminate  the  human  element  and  insure  a  proper 
supply  of  saturated  steam  with  the  superheated  steam  just  before 
the  throttle  closes  and  continuously  thereafter.  A  jet  of  saturated 
steam  should  also  be  suppUed  to  the  exhaust  nozzle  to  neutralize 
the  gases  ordinarily  drawn  through  the  same  into  the  valve  chests 
and  cylinders. 

13     STEAM  DISTRIBUTION  AND  UTILIZATION 

107  The  work  developed  by  a  steam  locomotive  is  measured 
in  drawbar  pull  and  drawbar  horsepower  and  its  hauling  power  at 
speed  is  dependent  entirely  upon  its  abiUty  to  maintain  the  mean 
effective  pressure.  In  other  words,  a  locomotive  developing  a  pull 
of  12,000  lb.  at  the  drawbar  at  a  speed  of  37}  miles  per  hour  travels 
at  the  rate  of  3300  ft.  per  min.  and  develops  39,600,000  ft-lb.  or  1200 
drawbar  hp.  When  developing  6000  lb.  drawbar  pull  at  75  miles 
per  hour  the  rate  will  be  6600  ft.  per  min.  and  the  drawbar  hp. 
developed  will  be  1200,  or  the  same  as  in  the  previous  case.     There- 
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fore  drawbar  pull  should  be  considered  as  the  force  required  to  do 
the  work  and  drawbar  horsepower  should  be  considered  as  the 
measure  of  the  rate  for  doing  the  work,  and  the  two  should  not  be 
confused  in  calculating  the  hauling  capacity  and  speed  which  may 
be  produced  by  any  type  of  locomotive. 

108  Modem  types  of  locomotives  have  developed  at  low 
speeds  3000  i.hp.  and  at  high  speeds  3200  i.hp.,  and  comparative 
average  water  rates  through  the  complete  range  of  the  effective 
capacity  of  the  locomotive,  with  piston  speeds  of  from  600  to  1000 
ft.  per  min.,  have  been  obtained  as  shown  in  Table  5.  At  piston 
speeds  of  less  than  600  ft.  per  min.  the  water  rate  of  the  double- 
expansion  saturated-steam  locomotive  will  approximate  that  of  the 
single-expansion  superheated-steam  locomotive. 


TABLE  6     COMPARATIVE  WATER  RATES  OP  LOCOMOTIVES 
USING  SATURATED  AND  SUPERHEATED  STEAM 

WHEN 

CfUndan 

8l«m 

i.bH.r-.  lb. 

8i«l«™    ■ 

SopMhutMl 
BBLurmted 

SatimM 

DoublMip-Mioil 

IBM  23 

109  Compounding.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mallet  articu- 
lated type  of  compounding,  the  multiple-expansion  system  of 
steam  utilization,  which  has  been  so  successful  in  marine  and  sta- 
tionary practice,  has  not  made  the  progress  in  this  country  that  it 
has  in  Europe. 

110  The  failure  of  various  types  of  cross,  four-cylinder,  four- 
Qrlinder  balanced  and  tandem  double-expansion  locomotives,  in- 
troduced from  25  to  15  years  ago,  to  produce  the  predicted  economy 
was  due  largely  to  factors  of  indifferent  design,  low  boiler  pressure, 
excessive  condensation,  lack  of  proper  maintenance  and  operation, 
poor  fuel  and  road  failures.  Clearance  limitations  also  restricted 
the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  low-pressure  cylinders,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  single-expansion-cylinder  superheated-steam  loco- 
motives gave  opportunity  for  greater  hauling  capacity  and  economy. 

111  The  three-cylinder  compound  has  frequently  been  ad- 
vocated owing  to  the  allowable  reduced  cylinder  diameters  and 
piston  thrusts  and  a  more  uniform  turning  movement,  but  its  use 
has  been  deferred  owing  to  central  main-rod  and  axle  compUcations. 
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112  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  properly  designed  super- 
heated cross-compound  locomotive  embodies  many  advantf^eoue 
features  such  as  greater  starting  and  hauling  capacity  per  unit  of 
weight,  lees  evaporating  surface  per  indicated  horsepower,  reduced 
fuel  and  water  consumption  and  less  boiler  repairs,  and  that  it  will 
return  to  favor  for  freight  service  in  combination  with  higher  boiler 
pressures  and  superheat,  due  to  the  necessity  for  greater  drawbar 
pull  and  horsepower  and  for  utilizing  all  superheat  before  its  final 
exhaust. 

113  Valve-Motion  Gear.  The  Stephenson  valve  gear,  through 
its  variable  lead  for  different  points  of  cut-off,  gives  one  of  the  best 
and  most  flexible  steam  distributions  for  locomotives.  However, 
its  undesirable  and  inaccessible  location  between  frames  and  driv- 
ing wheels  and  heavy  revolving  and  suspended  reciprocating  wear- 
ing parts  caused  the  writer,  in  1903,  to  introduce  the  Walschaerts 
valve  gear,  a  Belgian  invention,  in  connection  with  the  design  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Mallet  articulated  compound  No. 
2400. 

114  The  Walschacrts  gear,  as  well  as  other  outside  valve 
gears  now  generally  used,  is  accessibly  located  outside  of  the  frames 
and  driving  wheels  and  driven  from  both  the  crosshead  and  an 
eccentric  crank,  but  they  all  have  the  disadvantage  of  a  constant  lead 
and  of  being  affected  by  the  vertical  displacement  of  the  axle. 

115  By  eliminating  the  disadvantages  of  the  outside  valve 
gears  now  in  use  and  adding  certain  improvements  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  ratio  of  expansion  and  shortening  the  ratio  of 
compression,  the  tractive  effort  can  be  increased  at  least  10  per  cent 
at  all  points  of  cut-off  and  the  fuel  consumption  reduced  5  per  cent 
through  ability  to  develop  the  same  drawbar  pull  with  a  shorter 
cut-ofif.  Such  a  change  will  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
steam  locomotive,  particularly  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  average 
inside  or  outside  valve  gear  slightly  out  of  adjustment  represents 
considerable  loss  in  hauling  power  and  in  fuel  economy.  Tests 
made  show  that  valves  out  of  adjustment  are  responsible  for  from 
8  to  21  per  cent  increase  in  fuel  consumption  per  ton-mile  as  com- 
pared with  valves  properly  set. 

116  Where  compound  cylinders  are  used  a  steam  expansion 
regulator  should  be  incorporated  with  the  motion  gear  to  effect  the 
automatic  independent  adjustment  of  the  cut-off  for  each  of  the 
high-  and  low-prcsaure  cylinders  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  certain 
cylinder  ratios,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  the  cut-oS  in  harmony 
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at  the  center  of  the  quadrant.  By  this  means  the  ratio  between 
the  high-  and  low-pressure  cylinders,  which,  for  example,  should 
properly  be  1  to  3  at  starting,  can  be  brought  to  1  to  4  at  cut-off, 
thereby  insuring  easy  exit  of  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  low-pres- 
sure cylinder  and  at  the  same  time  automatically  distributing  the 
work  properly  between  the  two  cylinders  at  speed.  In  this  way  a 
compound  locomotive  of  the  Mallet  articulated  type  can  be  made  to 
develop  at  least  55  per  cent  of  its  rated  tractive  power  at  a  speed 
of  from  8  to  10  miles  per  hour,  when  operating  at  25  miles  per  hour, 
and  there  will  be  a  gain  in  tractive  power  of  about  15  per  cent  at 
25,  and  of  about  10  per  cent  at  30  miles  per  hour.  In  fact,  a  drop 
in  the  drawbar  pull  in  a  Mallet  articulated  compound  locomotive 
on  account  of  speed  should  not  materially  increase  beyond  that  of 


117  Cylinder  Clearance.  The  inauguration  of  the  use  of  the 
inside-admission  piston  valve  and  of  superheated  steam  has  brought 
with  it  the  wasteful  effects  of  lai^er  cylinder  clearance,  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  use  of  a  valve  of  too  large  diameter  and  an  indifferent 
design  of  valve  chest  and  ports  in  combination  with  the  cylinder 
castings. 

118  To  somewhat  overcome  this  trouble  the  piston  valves 
were  increased  in  length,  with  subsequent  breakage  of  castings 
through  the  vertical  ports,  particularly  as  the  result  of  water  from 
condensation  and  unstayed  flat  surfaces. 

119  The  use  of  smaller-diameter  piston  valves  located  close 
to  the  cylinder  and  connected  with  properly  designed  expanding 
steam  ports,  will,  in  combination  with  improved  material  and  work- 
manship, correct  these  generally  existing  deficiencies. 

120  Cylinder  Back  Pressure.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  cylin- 
der back  pressure  ia  due  to  the  use  of  the  exhaust  steam  to  produce 
draft  for  combustion,  evaporation  and  superheat.  Assuming  that 
for  every  100  hp.  in  steam  used  only  60  per  cent  is  utihzed  in  pro- 
ducing actual  tractive  power,  then  40  per  cent  ia  wasted  through 
the  exhaust,  of  which  75  per  cent  is  chai^eable  to  steam  and  super- 
heat generation. 

121  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  enlai^ng  exliaust- 
steam  openings  from  the  cylinder  to  the  atmosphere  and  in  reducing 
existing  sharp  turns,  cramped  passages  and  obstructions  to  the  free 
passage  of  steam  through  them ;  and  also  in  the  development  of  an 
exhaust  stand  and  nozzle  that  will  combine  the  advantages  of  the 
single  and  double  types.      It  has  been  found  that  by  enlarging  a 
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Si-m.-diameter  exhaust  uoszle  to  5]  iu.  or  about  9.3  per  cent  in 
area,  fuel  consumptions  have  decreased  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
depending  upon  fuel  and  weather  conditions,  and  that  the  locomotive 
efficiency  has  been  increased  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  depending  upon 
cut-ofF  and  speed. 

122  Valves  and  Cylinders.  Inside-admission  piston  valves,  al- 
though inherently  deficient  with  respect  to  water-  and  compression- 
relieving  capacity,  have  many  advantages,  particularly  for  super- 
heated steam,  and  the  application  of  double-ported  valves  for 
low-pressure  cylinders  has  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

123  Various  tests  and  many  years'  experience  have  demon- 
strated through  the  better  use  of  steam  and  the  resulting  reduction 
of  jerking,  pulling  and  stresses  on  valve  stem  and  gear,  unbalanced 
pressure,  frictional  contact,  valve  and  bushing  wear,  leakage,  and 
lubrication,  the  practical  advantages  of  a  minimum  diameter  and 
weight  of  vslve  with  the  circumference  no  greater  than  the  let^th 
of  a  shde-valve  port  and  with  every  inch  of  bushing  port  made 
effective  and  designed  in  conformity  with  the  well-known  principles 
governing  the  Sow  of  gases  so  as  to  ehminate  eddies  and  baffling  in 
the  steam  flow  between  valve  and  cylinder. 

124  In  addition  to  reducing  the  weight  of  a  valve  by  reducing 
its  diameter,  it  can  be  further  hghtened  by  using  a  smaller  spool,  as 
experience  has  proven  that  with  simple  cylinders  an  area  of  opening 
throi^  the  valve  body  equal  to  one-half  the  area  of  a  single  ex- 
haust-nozzle orifice  is  sufficient  to  obviate  the  hammering  of  the  ex- 
haust steam  on  the  valve  ends.  With  cross-compound  cylinders  the 
conditions  are  even  more  favorable,  due  to  the  receiver  pressure. 
Furthermore,  there  is  still  a  possibility  of  considerably  reducing 
weight  in  bull-ring  and  follower  designs,  which  will  further  reduce 
the  stresses  in  valve  rods  and  gears  that  have  been  found  to  increase 
with  the  speed,  cut-off  and  weight  of  valve. 

125  There  is  also  considerable  opportunity  to  improve  pack- 
ing rings  by  locking  and  putting  them  in  absolute  steam  balance, 
preventing  exhaust  rings  from  collapsing  under  compression  or  being 
forced  from  grooves  into  ports  between  bridges,  and  stopping  leak- 
age of  live  steam  to  the  exhaust  side  of  the  valve. 

126  Extended  rods  and  carriers  for  the  front  ends  of  both 
valves  and  pistons  have  also  been  found  essential  to  the  best  results. 

127  Two  refined-gray-iron  packing  rings  should  be  sufficient 
for  all  pistons,  and  two-piece  one-ring  piston  and  valve-rod  pacldng 
of  a  suitable  aluminum  alloy  should  be  satisfactory. 
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128  Wherever  possible  the  center  line  of  each  cylinder,  under 
normal  working  condition,  should  be  in  horizontal  alignment  with 
the  centers  of  the  driving  axles. 

129  All  cylinders  should  be  equipped  with  suitable  bypass 
valves. 

130  Piston  Speeds.  Frequent  errors  have  been  made  in  not 
properly  proportioning  the  driver-wheel  diameter  and  stroke  of  the 
piston.  Slow  speed  and  high  ratios  of  expansion  are  factors  partic- 
ularly favorable  to  superheated  steam,  and  piston  speeds  of  from 
700  to  1000  ft.  per  min.  will  insure  the  best  results. 

131  General.  With  superheated  steam  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  given  to  the  foregoing  and  other  details  in  valve  and 
cylinder  design  and  material,  as  the  waste  of  steam,  heat  and  power 
at  these  points  has  much  to  do  with  keeping  down  the  thermal 
efficiency  of  the  locomotive  as  a  whole. 

li     WASTE-HEAT  DISTRIBUTION  AND  UTIUZATION 

132  As  a  reasonable  estimate  would  show  that  10  per  cent  of 
the  heat  in  the  steam  and  in  the  products  of  combustion  is  exhausted 
from  the  stack,  any  considerable  part  of  this  heat  that  can  be  re- 
claimed for  preheating  boiler  feedwater  will  add  greatly  to  the 
overall  efficiency  of  the  locomotive  and  to  the  saving  in  fuel. 

133  The  principal  means  through  which  to  accomplish  this 
saving,  in  a  practical  way,  are  exhaust-steam,  heaters  and  flue-gas 
economizers,  both  of  which  can  be  readily  adapted  to  a  modem 
steam  locomotive. 

134  Exkauat'Steam  Heaiers.  With  the  many  steam-using 
auxiliaries  such  as  those  for  air  compressing,  boiler  feeding,  valve- 
gear  operating  and  electric  lighting,  which  operate  when  the  loco- 
motive ia  standing,  drifting  or  working,  a  combination  open  and 
dosed  type  of  feedwater  heater  and  purifier  for  the  utilization  of 
the  exhaust  steam  from  these  auxiliaries,  supplemented  if  necessary 
by  steam  from  the  main  engine's  exhaust,  should  receive  prompt 
consideration. 

135  From  actual  service  teats  of  closed  types  of  heaters,  made 
on  modem  auperheated-steam  locomotives,  lising  a  portion  of  the 
main-engine  exhaust  steam  only,  it  has  been  found  that  a  feedwater 
temperature  approximating  240  deg.  fahr.,  or  within  15  deg.  of  the 
exhaust-steam  temperature,  can  be  obtained  without  interfering 
with  the  draft  required  for  maximum  steam  and  superheat  genera- 
tion. 
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136  Flue-Gas  Economizers.  High  steam  pressure  and  high 
superheat  unquestioiiably  save  Bteam,  and  while  comparatively 
little  heat  is  required  merely  to  superheat  steam  —  probably  not 
more  than  one-third  as  much  as  to  preheat  boiler  feedwater,  never- 
theless, owing  to  the  hi^  rate  of  combustion  and  evaporation  and  in 
the  process  of  superheating  much  heat  is  usually  wasted,  as  the 
gases  from  which  the  steam  receives  its  heat  must  be  hotter  than 
th^  steam  itself. 

137  The  higher  the  steam  pressure  the  less  is  the  average 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  gases  of  combustion  and  the 
contents  of  the  boiler,  therefore  the  slower  the  transmission  of  heat 
the  greater  the  work  of  the  economizer  may  be.  Likewise  the  lower 
the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  will  be  if  it  is  not  supplemented  by  an 
economizer. 

138  An  economizer  will  heat  the  feedwater  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  an  exhaust-eteam  heater  and  will  recover  most  of  the 
waate  heat  resulting  from  high  steam  pressure  and  high  superheat, 
as  it  is  able  to  recover  low-temperature  heat  that  has  escaped  from 
the  boiler  evaporating  or  superheater  surfaces  because  the  avera^ 
temperature  of  the  feedwater  within  the  economizer  —  which  should, 
if  practicable,  be  brought  up  to  the  boiler  evaporating  temperature 
—  is  much  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

139  As  locomotive-amokebox  superheaters,  now  obsolete, 
have  demonstrated  that  50  deg.  of  superheat  may  be  obtained  from 
flue  gases  at  600  deg.  fahr.  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  devising 
a  locomotive  economizer  that  wiU  produce  very  effective  results, 
in  combination  with  high  boiler  pressures,  supeHieat  and  draft, 
without  baffling  the  boiler  draft  and  evaporating  capacity.  In 
fact,  with  an  average  boiler  efficiency  of  60  per  cent  and  an  econo- 
mizer efficiency  of  50  per  cent  the  possibility  of  recovering  from  25 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  stack-^as  losses  and  increasing  the  thermal 
efficiency  of  the  entire  unit,  is  within  the  limits  of  possibility. 

140  Geiteral.  Another  factor  favoring  the  use  of  combina- 
tion exhaust-steam  heaters  and  flue-gas  economizers  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  the  noise  and  nuisance  now  created  by  the  steam 
exhausting  from  the  main  and  auxiliary  engines  through  the  mufffing 
of  the  exhausts. 

IE     FRICTION  AND  RESISTANCE 

141  FricHon.  The  only  form  of  useful  friction  to  which  the 
steam  locomotive  is  subject  is  that  which  occurs  between  the  driv- 
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ing  wheels  and  rails  for  adhesive  purposes.  All  other  friction  due  to 
oscillation,  concussion,  rolling,  wheel  flai^es  and  treads,  journals, 
cylinders,  valves,  valve  gear,  croesbeads,  center  and  side  bearii^, 
coupler  side  play  and  the  like,  absorbs  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  power  developed  by  the  steam. 

142  Maximum  machine  efficiency,  or  ratio  of  drawbar  to  in- 
dicated horsepower,  is  usually  obtained  at  speeds  of  from  25  to  50 
miles  per  hour  and  ranges  from  80  to  85  per  cent,  above  which  speeds, 
due  to  increased  friction,  it  gradually  decreases  to  about  70  per 
cent  at  75  mUes  per  hour.  For  example,  with  a  locomotive  devel- 
oping about  2000  i.hp.  at  a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour,  about  325 
hp.  would  be  lost  in  internal  or  machine  friction. 

143  During  the  past  ten  years  the  increased  rigid  wheelbase 
and  axle  loads,  greater  lateral  rigidity,  larger  cylinders,  valves  and 
revolving  and  sliding  bearings,  substitution  of  grease  for  oil  lubri- 
cation, and  greater  number  of  frictional  parts,  have  tended  to  in- 
crease the  machine  friction  and  consequently  the  horsepower,  draw- 
bar puU,  and  steam  and  fuel  losses,  all  of  which  are  factors  that 
should  receive  proper  consideration  in  new  designs. 

144  Reaistajtce.  Other  than  the  resistances  resulting  from 
machine  friction,  the  locomotive  is  subject  to  those  due  to  grades, 
curves,  weather,  wind  and  head  air,  which  latter  is  more  particu- 
larly affected  by  the  general  design. 

145  As  the  horsepower  required  to  overcome  front  air  pres- 
sure increases  with  the  cube  of  the  speed  plus  the  resistance  due  to 
the  "air  in  motion,"  reduction  of  transveree  fiat  surfaces,  smooth- 
ing off  of  projections,  vestibuling  of  openings  and  use  of  general 
curves  parallel  to  the  natural  flow  of  the  air  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  high-speed  locomotives,  particularly  in  view  of  the  high 
fuel  consumption  and  machine  friction  and  the  relatively  small 
proportion  of  drawbar  pull  available  for  hauling  trains  at  high 
velocities. 

146  The  possibilities  in  this  direction  can  best  be  illustrated 
by  a  statement  of  the  relative  atmospheric  resistance  on  bodies  of 
different  shapes,  as  follows: 

Flat,  abutting  Burfaces 100  per  cent 

Cone,  single,  apex  ahead about      85  per  cent 

Cone,  double,  apices  ahead  and  back about      25  per  cent 

147  While  the  complicated  design  of  a  steam  locomotive,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  application  of  its  accessories,  makes  the  use 
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of  relatively  smooth  outside  surfaces  generally  impracticable,  still 
much  has  been  done  alODg  this  line  on  some  of  the  European  rail- 
roads that  can  be  adopted  by  us  to  good  advantage. 

IB    ACCELERATION 

148  In  order  that  the  railway  engineer  may  have  before  him 
some  data  as  to  what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  way  of  accelera- 
tion, which  factor  is  fairly  representative  of  the  power,  speed  and 
traction  that  can  be  developed  in  a  vehicle,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
what  ia  beii^  done  by  other  mobile  power.  For  example,  an  ordi- 
nary passenger  automobile  equipped  with  twelve  3-in.  by  5-in.  cyl- 
inders, having  a  piston  displacement  of  ^2i  cu.  in.  and  a  gross 
weight  of  5300  lb.,  will,  on  a  level  highway,  in  direct  drive,  accele- 

TABLE  8     FORCE  REQUIRED   IN  LOCOMOTIVE   ACCELERATION 
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rate  from  a  standing  start  to  a  speed  of  35  miles  per  hour  in  14  sec., 
and  to  a  speed  of  60  miles  per  hour  in  26  sec. 

149  In  a  steam  locomotive  the  effects  of  inertia  are  distributed 
throughout  the  machine,  due  to  the  variable  speed  and  action  of 
the  locomotive  as  a  whole  as  well  as  of  its  reciprocating  and  revolv- 
ing parts,  and  in  order  to  indicate  the  force  necessary  to  overcome 
this  inertia  and  produce  a  particular  speed  in  a  given  time,  per  ton 
of  2000  lb.  of  engine  and  tender,  exclusive  of  the  resistance  due  to 
grade,  curvature  and  friction,  the  data  in  Table  6  may  be  of  in- 
terest. 

150  As  the  train  resistance  increases  and  the  drawbar  pull  of 
the  locomotive  decreases  due  to  speed,  acceleration  rapidly  becomes 
a  diminishing  quantity.    Therefore  in  order  to  expedite  train  move- 
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ment  locomotives  should  be  designed  and  adjusted  so  as  to  permit 
of  the  highest  possible  rate  of  acceleration  in  the  shortest  distance 
after  starting,  in  order  that  the  maximum  desired  running  speeds 
can  be  reached  in  the  minimum  of  time  during  which  the  greatest 
evaporating  capacity  of  the  boiler  is  available.  In  locomotives  de- 
signed with  trailer  wheels  a  great  deal  of  otherwise  available  adhesive 
power,  particularly  for  starting  and  acceleration  purposes,  is  being 
wasted  and  the  utilization  of  this  lost  adhesive  weight  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  tr^er  wheels,  or  by  the  application  of  an  independent  means 
of  power  for  their  propulsion,  would  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  starting  and  accelerating  trains  to  speeds  of  from  15  to  20 
miles  per  hour. 

17     DECELERATION 


TABLE  T     DATA  SHOWING  RESULTS  OF  VARI0D3  MBTBODS  USED  IN 
DECELERATING  STEAM   LOCOMOTIVES 
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151  The  deceleration  or  retardation  of  a  steam  locomotive  is 
now  universally  produced  by  brake  shoes  brought  against  the  treads 
of  the  driving  and  truck  wheels  by  various  means,  the  ideal  method 
being  where  the  maximum  stopping  effort  is  at  all  times  under  the 
positive  control  of  the  engineer.  While  the  reversing  of  the  engine 
with  or  without  the  use  of  steara  effects  varied  degrees  of  stopping 
power  without  the  use  of  brake  shoes,  this  method  is  generally  too 
slow  and  cumbersome  for  present-day  requirements. 

152  The  principal  factors  involved  in  retardation  by  braking 
are: 

a  Adhesion  between  the  driver  and  truck  wheels  and  the 
rail 
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ft  Brake-shoe  retarding  efficiency 

c  Braking-power  efficiency 

d  Quick  and  uniform  application  of  maximum  braking  pres- 
sure on  first  application,  with  diminishing  pressure  as 
speed  decreases,  to  prevent  wheel  sliding  and  flatten- 
ing. 

153  The  locomotive  test  data  given  in  Table  7  show  the  results 
of  various  methods  for  producing  deceleration.  In  these  teste  the 
engine  was  braked  at  70  per  cent  of  its  total  working  weight  on 
drivers  and  the  tender  at  100  per  cent  of  its  light  weight.  All  tests 
were  made  on  a  comparative  basis  on  level  track,  from  a  speed  of 
30  miles  per  hour  to  a  full  atop. 

154  With  the  best  existii^  air-brake  practice  a  Pacific-type 
passenger  locomotive  weighing  about  80  tons  on  80-in.-diameter 
driving  wheels  and  from  200  to  220  tons  total  for  engine  and  tender 
in  working  order,  will,  when  braked  to  from  110  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  weight,  make  stops  on  straight  level  track  under  good  rail 
conditions  from  a  speed  of  60  miles  per  hour  in  distances  of  from 
1200  to  1600  ft.  and  in  from  25  to  30  sec,  respectively,  whereas  from 
a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour,  under  otherwise  identical  conditions, 
stops  can  be  made  in  distances  of  from  275  to  325  ft.  in  from  12  to 
13  sec,  respectively.  When  braked  at  150  per  cent  the  stopping 
distance  from  a  speed  of  60  miles  per  hour  cfui  be  reduced  to  about 
1000  ft. 

155  Deceleration  is  as  much  a  factor  in  expediting  train  move- 
ment as  acceleration,  particularly  with  long  and  heavy  trains  and 
grades,  and  improved  brake-shoe  design,  material,  flexibility  and 
bearing  area  in  combination  with  clasp  types  of  brakes  for  all  wheels 
would  do  much  toward  providing  greater  stopping  control  over 
large  and  high-speed  steam  locomotives  and  thereby  avoid  the 
necessity  for  resorting  to  the  use  of  the  engine-cylinder  back  pres- 
sure to  produce  adequate  braking  power  without  liability  for  skid- 
ding and  flattening  the  driving  wheels. 

IS    LUBRICATION 

156  It  is  false  economy  to  restrict  the  quantity  of  lubricants 
used  or  to  employ  inferior  lubricants  to  an  extent  that  results  in 
excessive  friction,  wear  and  tear,  and  any  saving  thus  effected  is 
many  times  over  expended  in  delays,  repairs  and  fuel.  At  the  same 
time  probably  no  locomotive  supplies  are  handled  more  wastefully 
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or  ignorantly  than  oU  and  grease,  due  to  the  lubricant  not  being 
applied  or  used  in  the  proper  manner. 

157  Difficulty  of  access  to  the  various  bearing  to  be  lubri- 
cated and  the  necessity  for  frequent  hand  oiling  have  no  doubt 
ctmtributed  to  lubrication  waste  and  trouble,  but  during  the  past 
15  years  the  substitution  of  grease  for  oil  on  many  bearings,  the  use 
of  lai^er  driving  vriieels  and  lower  piston  speeds,  and  greater  ac- 
cessibility to  certain  parts  as  obtains  from  the  use  of  outside  instead 
of  inside  valve  gears  and  journals,  have  broi^ht  about  a  substantial 
improvement. 

158  The  principal  lubricants  now  used  are:  valve  oil  for  steam 
exposed  valves  and  cyhnders;  grease  for  those  bearings  to  which  it 
has  been  found  adaptable,  such  as  driving-axle  and  crank-  and  cross- 
head-pin  journals;  and  machinery  oil  for  all  other  parts,  particu-' 
larly  where  there  is  no  regular  revolving  motion,  such  as  guide  and 
shoe  and  wedge  faces,  and  valve-gear  bearings.  While  graphite 
is  used  to  some  extent  in  combination  with  valve  and  engine  oils 
and  grease,  its  tendency  to  clog  oil  holes  and  grooves  has  limited  its 
application. 

159  Grease  and  oil  are  made  in  summer  and  winter  grades 
to  somewhat  counteract  the  higher  coefficient  of  friction  during  the 
cold  as  compared  with  the  warm  weather,  which  materially  increases 
the  machine  friction  and  resistance. 

160  Valve  Oil.  The  usual  method  of  feeding  valve  oil  is 
through  a  steam-condensing  lubricator.  However,  this  method 
gives  an  irregular  feed  of  oil  to  engine  valves  and  cylinders  if  no 
change  is  made  in  the  adjustment  of  the  sight  feeds  when  the  loco- 
motive is  at  rest,  working  with  a  l^ht  or  a  full  throttle,  or  drifting. 
With  high  steam  pressures  and  superheat  a  suitable  automatic 
force-feed  lubricator,  located  near  the  steam  chests,  with  individual 
feeds  to  engine  valves  and  cylinders  and  adjusted  to  insure  a  posi- 
tive and  uniform  feed  of  50  per  cent  of  the  oil  to  each  of  the  valves 
and  cylinders  at  all  times  when  the  locomotive  is  moving,  will  un- 
questionably give  better  results. 

161  I^ton  and  valve  rods  equipped  with  a  suitable  alumi- 
num-sinc-lead  alloy  metallic  packing  should  not  require  lubrica- 
tora  or  swabs  except  on  roads  where  a  high  percentage  of  driftii^ 
obtains. 

162  Superheat  valve  oil  is  unnecessary,  as  carbonisation  <>f 
oil  is  due  to  air  admission  to  engine  valve  chests  and  cylinders  when 
their  temperature  is  greater  than  the  flash  point  of  the  oil  used  and 
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is  also  af^ravated  by  the  induction  of  gas  and  cinders  through  the 
exhaust  nozzle. 

163  Grease.  While  a  bath  of  oil  is  the  ideal  method  for  the 
lubrication  of  heavily  loaded  frictional  surfaces,  this  method  has 
not  as  yet  been  adapted  to  the  locomotive.  In  order  to  overcome 
heating  troubles  occurring  with  direct  feed,  waste,  curled  hair, 
swab,  pad  and  siphon  methods  of  oil  lubrication  in  combination  with 
bearii^  subjected  to  from  400  to  5000  lb.  pressure  per  sq.  in.  of 
projected  area,  the  use  of  grease  has  been  univereally  established  for 
driving-axle  imd  crank-  and  croeshead-pin  jomnals. 

164  The  results  of  tests  made  to  determine  the  respective  ■ 
coefficients  of  friction  of  oil-  and  grease-lubricated  journals  show 
the  former  to  be  about  0.02  and  the  latter  about  0.03.  Therefore, 
while  the  internal  or  machine  friction  of  the  modem  locomotive  has 
been  considerably  increased  due  to  the  use  of  solid  lubricants  in 
combination  with  relatively  high  bearing  pressures,  and  the  wear 
on  these  frictional  surfaces  has  been  materially  increased,  grease 
has  nevertheless  protected  bearings  that  would  otherwise  have 
heated  and  its  use  will  no  doubt  be  continued  until  a  satisfactory 
automatic  force-feed  method  of  oil  lubrication  is  devised. 

165  Machinery  Oil.  This  is  the  ideal  lubricant  for  wearing 
parts  not  subjected  to  excessive  concentrated  pressures  and  tem- 
peratures and  should  be  emploj^  wherever  a  better  distribution 
of  the  work,  proportion  of  parts,  or  method  of  application  will  per- 
mit of  its  use. 

166  Machinery  oil  is  now  generally  fed  to  the  top,  side  or  un- 
derneath parts  of  the  bearings  to  be  lubricated  by  means  of  direct, 
needle,  plui^r  or  siphon  feeds,  or  wool-waste  packing,  but  there 
is  opportunity  for  much  to  be  accomplished  in  the  development  of 
a  more  satisfactory  and  automatic  means  for  its  application. 

IS    INSULATION 

167  The  loss  of  heat  through  radiation  justifies  a  consider- 
able expenditure  for  its  prevention  and  the  most  practical  method 
for  reducing  thb  waste  is  to  first  design  and  locate  the  heat-trans- 
mitting parts  so  that  they  will  be  the  least  exposed  to  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  and  to  then  make  use  of  a  good  non-conducting  Ug- 
ging,  properly  applied. 

168  With  the  available  non-corrosive  heat-insulating  materials 
that  can  now  be  readily  molded  into  sectional  blocks  to  any  form 
and  sise  desired  for  ready  application  and  removal,  and  which  will 
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withstand  the  disintegrating  effects  of  beat,  vibrations  and  concus- 
sions incident  to  modem  locomotive  operation,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  boileis,  fireboxes,  steam  pipes,  valve  chests,  cylinders 
and  heads,  air  pumps,  and  other  beat-radiating  accessories  or 
parts  should  be  left  exposed  in  the  way  they  generally  are,  with  the 
resultant  steam  and  fuel  losses. 

ao    SAFETY  APPLIANCES 

169  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  in  Sec- 
tion VIH  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  r^ulate  commerce 
among  the  several  states,  and  it  accordingly  enacted  a  law,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1898,  which  compelled  common  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  traffic  to  equip  steam  locomotives  with  power  driving- 
wheel  brakes;  appliances  for  operating  train-brake  systems;  auto- 
matic couplers;  and  grab-iron  and  hand  holds.  Federal  and  state 
laws  since  enact«d  cover  self-cleaning  ashpans,  electric  beadhghts 
and  boUer  and  machinery  factors  of  safety,  inspection,  testing  and 
appurtenances. 

170  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  these  laws  and  of  the  various 
rules  and  regulations  by  the  interstate  and  intrastate  commissions, 
the  majority  of  the  railroads  had  established  the  use  of  similar 
equipment  and  methods  as  well  as  additional  measures  and  devices 
for  greater  safety  in  operation  and  maintenance  such  as  improved 
design  and  stroi^r  materials;  fewer  parts;  better-fitted  and  locked 
bolts  and  nuts;  reduction  in  the  number  of  studs  and  plugs  under 
pressure;  automatic  air  signals;  spark  arresters;  speed  indicators 
and  recorders;  automatic  bell  ringers;  non-telescoping  appliances; 
metallic  steam,  oil  and  water  connections;  flexible  stsybolts;  ar- 
ticulated engine  and  tender  trucks  and  safety  locomotive-control 
systems.  Furthermore,  the  practice  of  using  two  each  of  safety 
valves,  injectors,  feedwater  connections,  air  pumps,  water  and 
steam  gages,  and  similar  apphances  had  long  been  the  general  prac- 
tice. 

171  While  the  annual  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  personal-injury  accidents  chargeable  to  locomotive 
equipment  indicate  that  considerable  remains  to  be  done  to  improve 
safety  with  respect  to  boiler  fireboxes,  staybolts,  flues,  tubes,  pli^, 
studs,  blow-off  cocks,  water  gages  and  grate  shakers;  injectors  and 
connections;  lubricators;  squirt  hoee;  reverse  gears;  main  and 
side  rods,  and  draft  gear;  a  great  deal  in  this  direction  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  past  seven  years  through  the  cooperation 
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of  the  radlroadB  and  the  locomotive  and  equipment  builders  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  inspectors. 

172  Without  intelligent  and  proper  upkeep  and  working  on 
the  part  of  the  human  element  involved,  no  applicati<m  of  safety 
design,  material  or  appurtenance  can  be  expected  to  function  with- 
out failure;  and  while  it  is  the  intention  that  such  devices  will  pro- 
vide for  more  automatic  operation,  there  will  always  be  the  neces- 
sity for  constant,  volant  and  trained  manual  control  to  insure 
against  liabiUty  for  man  or  machine  failure  or  accident. 

ti    SPECU.L  APPLIANCES 

173  The  steam  locomotive,  other  than  the  boiler,  engine, 
frame,  running  gear  and  tender  proper,  is  largely  an  assembly  of 
special  appliances  for  firing,  combustion,  superheating,  steam  dis- 
tribution and  utilization,  feedwater  delivery,  lubrication,  insula- 
tion, heating,  lighting,  safety,  and  labor  saving,  and  of  devices  such 
as  trucks,  axles,  wheels,  tires,  springs,  bearings,  brakes,  draft  gear 
and  boiler  fittings. 

174  These  appliances  and  devices  are  the  result  of  highly 
specialized  research,  designing  and  experimenting  by  the  railway- 
supply  and  -equipment  companies,  who  in  turn  are  lai^ly  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of  the  steam  locomotive  during  the  past 
fifteen  years.  The  fact  that  greater  progress  has  not  been  made  Ls 
due  to  lack  of  substantial  encouragement,  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion from  the  majority  of  the  railroads,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  adequate  reimbursement  in  prices  paid  to  cover  the  cost  of  neces- 
sary improvements  in  material  and  manufacture;  to  enable  progres- 
sive research,  experimental  and  development  work;  and  to  furnish 
the  educational,  investigative  and  expert  service  that  they  are  re- 
quired to  perform  and  should  perform  for  the  railroads. 

175  With  the  cost  for  locomotive  fuel  and  repairs  aver^ng 
over  75  cents  per  mile  run,  or  five  times  what  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
the  cost  for  the  essential  design,  material,  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  locomotive  must  now  be  placed  on  an  engineerii^  rather 
than  on  a  purchasing-price  basis  in  conformity  with  other  hi^-class 
machinery  if  more  efficient  and  economical  operation  and  main- 
tenance results  are  to  be  obtained,  and  reference  to  a  few  particular 
special  appUances  will  make  this  self-evident. 

176  Tender  Trucks.  An  investigation  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  a  wreck  in  which  17  passengers  were 
killed  and  139  passengers  and  6  employees  were  injured,  determined 
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the  cause  as  due  to  the  deraihnent  of  the  forward  truck  of  the  en- 
gine tender  on  account  of  the  latter  being  subjected  to  overturning 
and  deraiUng  forces  which  were  a^ravated  by  irregularities  that 
existed  in  the  track. 

177  The  present  tise  of  staggered  instead  of  square  rail  joints 
in  track  laying  results  in  considerable  vibration  and  surging  of 
tenders  when  first-class  track  surface  and  alignment  fire  wanting. 
This  derailing  action  necessitates  the  use  of  a  flexible  type  of  tender 
truck,  such  as  will  make  it  passible  for  each  wheel  to  always  follow 
and  remain  on  the  rail  with  which  it  is  in  contact  without  regard  to 
any  other  wheel  in  the  truck,  if  liabihty  to  derailment  is  to  be 
avoided.  While  it  is  possible  to  safely  operate  tenders  having  rigid 
trucks  where  excellent  track  conditions  are  at  all  times  maintained, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  so  when  the  nature  of  the  sub-grade,  ballast 
or  weather  conditions  wiU  not  admit  of  such  maintenance,  and 
therefore  only  the  most  flexible  type  of  tender  truck  should  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  proper  safety  in  operation. 

178  Truck  Wheels.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  there  were  954  derailments  on  the 
steam  railroads  during  the  year  1917  that  were  due  to  broken  flanges 
and  broken  and  burst  wheels;  these  caused  damage  to  railroad 
property  amounting  to  $1,132,030,  and  resulted  in  the  killing  of 
16  fuid  the  injury  of  72  persons.  While  these  reports  apply  to 
both  locomotives  and  cars,  still  they  indicate  the  urgency  for  im- 
provement. 

179  With  increasing  wheel  loads  and  speeds  and  higher  and 
longer  braking  pressures  the  chilled-iron  and  cast-  and  forged-steel 
wheels  must  not  only  be  of  the  best  design,  material  and  construction 
to  meet  the  most  severe  requirements  with  a  proper  d^ree  of  safety, 
but  the  weights  should  be  reduced  to  an  economical  maintenance 
and  operating  basis.  Cbilled-iron  and  forged-steel  wheels  have  be- 
come particularly  notorious  with  respect  to  non-productive  dead- 
weight resulting  from  unsuitable  or  surplus  metal,  or  both,  and 
necessity  will  now  demand  an  early  betterment. 

180  Mechanical  Stokers.  There  are  now  about  4000  locomo- 
tives equipped  with  mechanical  stokers,  of  which  more  than  one- 
half  have  been  applied  during  the  past  two  yeara  to  Mallet,  Santa  F6 
and  Mikado  types  of  locomotives  burning  coal  at  firing  rates  of 
5000  lb,  and  over  per  hour. 

181  The  past  reports  indicate  that  stoker-fired  locomotives 
bum  from  10  to  40  per  cent  more  coal  than  those  hand-fired  —  which 
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includes  the  additional  coal  used  for  operating  the  stoker  equipment 
—  and  that  the  cost  for  stoker  repairs  ranges  from  2  to  4  cents  per 
locomotive-mile.  Also  that  failures  occur  due  to  broken  stoker 
parts,  foreign  matter  in  coal  and  wet  coal.  The  kind  and  prepara- 
tion of  fuel  are  also  items  of  importance,  particularly  as  relating 
to  tow-Tolatile  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal. 

182  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  considerable  progress  in  effi- 
ciency or  economy  will  be  made  in  the  stoker  firing  of  locomotives 
in  combination  with  the  limitations  now  imposed  by  burning  coal 
on  grates  or  in  retorts  with  forced  draft,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  concern  in  the  economic  development  of  the  steam  loco- 
motive, 

183  Valve-Molion  Gear.  Existing  valve  gears  are  notorious 
for  irregularities  in  valve  movements  in  long  and  short  cut-offs, 
even  when  newly  applied  and  adjusted.  Ordinary  wear  and  tear 
do  not  improve  these  deficiencies  and  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
produce  a  valve-motion  gear  that  will,  through  the  production  and 
maintenance  of  correct  valve  movements,  greatly  increase  the  loco- 
motive starting  power,  hauling  capacity  and  thermal  efficiency. 

184  Superheaters.  While  the  existing,  generally  used  super- 
heater has  made  the  modem  steam  locomotive  possible,  it  is  far 
from  being  perfected,  particularly  as  regards  lack  of  uniformity  in 
superheat  temperature  and  difficulties  from  entrained  moisture, 
leakages  at  element  and  header  coimections,  clc^^g  of  boiler  flues 
and  superheater  elements,  and  air  leaks  around  outside  steam  pipes 
where  they  pass  through  the  front  end.  However,  the  separation  of 
the  superheating  equipment  from  the  boiler  proper,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable without  introducing  se[>arately  fired  equipment,  in  combination 
with  other  refinements  in  design  and  operation  will  make  it  possible 
for  substantial  improvements  to  be  made. 

185  Air  Compreaaora.  Compressed  air  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  mediums  for  producing  power,  particularly  when  the  com- 
pressing is  done  by  the  single-stage  system  which  is  still  in  use  on 
the  majority  of  locomotives.  As  the  steam  is  used  at  long  cut-off 
and  the  heat  of  compression  is  dissipated  and  represents  lost  work, 
an  average  of  from  70  to  85  lb.  of  saturated  steam  at  ^X)  lb.  pressure 
is  required  per  100  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  compressed  to  from  100  to  130 
lb.  pressure. 

186  For  air  pressures  of  100  lb.  and  over  a  crossn^mpound 
steam  and  two-stage  air  compressor  with  intercooler  between  the 
air  cylinders  should  be  used.    This  will  easily  give  an  equivalent 
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compressed-air  production  od  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the 
steam  consumption,  which  result  can  be  further  improved  by  the 
use  of  superheated  steam. 

187  Main-Driving'Axie  Boxes.  These  are  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  serious  deficiencies  in  the  locomotive  of  great  power.  As  any 
change  in  the  alignment  of  the  main  driving  axle  or  an  accumulation 
of  lost  motion  therein  immediately  affects  the  movement  of  the 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  main  and  inside  rods,  valves  and 
pistons,  it  is  most  important  that  this  axle  be  kept  in  close  adjust- 
ment at  all  times. 

188  Increasing  the  length  of  driving  boxes  and  the  various 
means  devised  for  applying  and  adjusting  the  crown  bearings,  hub 
plates  and  shoes  and  wedges  have  not  yet  produced  the  required 
result  and  considerable  opportunity  for  improvement  still  remains. 

189  Lateral'Motion  Devices.  Restricting  the  lateral  move- 
ment over  leading  and  trailing  truck  and  driving  wheels  as  well  as 

'  in  tender  trucks  has  been  responsible  for  many  derailments  and 
much  wheel-flange  and  rail  resistance  and  wear,  particularly  with 
modem  designs  of  locomotives  of  long  wheelbase  and  high  center  of 
gravity.  Promising  results  have  obtained  from  the  development 
of  constant-resistance  lateral-motion  devices,  but  further  improve- 
ment is  needed  along  these  same  lines  to  meet  the  more  extended 
rigid-wheel  base  conditions. 

190  ThroUJ^  Vahes.  These  should  be  removed  from  the 
boiler  where  they  are  now  an  obstruction  to  making  boiler  inspec- 
tions and  are  inaccessible  for  inspection,  adjustments  and  repairs. 

»    POWER  FOR  ACCESSORIES 

191  The  steam  locomotive  must  not  only  produce  super- 
heated steam  for  the  development  of  drawbar  pull,  but  also  supply 
saturated  steam  to  various  accessories  of  its  own  and  for  train  oper- 
ation. For  example,  a  modem  passenger  locomotive  is  required 
to  supply  power  to  operate  locomotive  and  train  air  brakes  and 
signals  as  well  as  train  lighting,  heating  and  ventilating  equipment, 
and  hot-  and  cold-water  systems;  in  addition  it  must  supply  steam 
or  compressed  air  for  the  operation  of  the  stack  blower;  coal  pusher, 
conveyor  and  distributor  for  mechanical  stoker;  drifting  throttle 
or  valve;  power  reverse  gear;  fire  door;  bell  ringer;  track  sander- 
ashpan  doors;  ashpan  blowing  and  thawing-out  devices;  water 
scoops;  injectors;  so-called  smoke-prevention  devices;  heaters  for 
injector  feedwater  and  delivery  connections;    squirt  hose;    sight- 
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feed  lubricators;  wheel-flange  oilers;  and  where  fuel  oil  ia  used, 
for  heating,  atomizing  and  injecting  oil  into  the  firebox;  alao  the 
steam  that  is  wasted  through  pop  valves  and  the  energy  lost  by 
radiation  and  condensation,  all  of  which  represent  heat  that  does 
not  go  to  the  ei^ine  cylinders  for  the  development  of  drawbar  pull. 
Therefore  as  high  as  20  per  cent  of  the  fuel  as  fired  for  an  average 
divisional  run  may  be  used  for  these  accessories. 

192  For  example,  it  has  been  found  from  standing  and  road 
tests  made  by  the  Air  Brake  Association  that  the  cost  to  fumish 
only  the  compressed  air  to  operate  such  auxiliaries  as  power  reverse 
gears,  fire  doors,  bell  ringers,  sanders,  water  scoops  and  cylinder 
cocks,  exclusive  of  coal  pushers  and  ashpan  doors,  is  from  $200  to 
1600  per  locomotive  per  annum,  based  on  six  hours'  service  of  each 
locomotive  per  day.  In  arriving  at  these  figures  it  was  found  that 
from  25  to  75  lb.  of  saturated  steam  at  ^X)  lb.  pressure  was  con- 
sumed, depending  upon  the  type  of  compressor  and  the  main  reser- 
voir pressure,  to  compress  100  cu.  ft.  of  free  air,  and  the  cost  for  fuel 
was  figured  at  $2  per  ton  on  the  tender.  The  figures  also  exclude 
such  factors  as  the  cost  of  handling  coal  on  engines,  water,  and  de- 
preciation of  boiler  and  compressor. 

193  Not  only  has  the  use  of  compressed  air  been  found  to  be 
most  expensive  for  the  working  of  these  accessories,  but  the  reserve 
supply  for  train  braking  has  been  frequently  drawn  upon  for  their 
operation.  As  power  reverse  gears,  fire  doors,  water  scoops,  coal 
pushers,  ashpan  doors  and  like  devices  can  be  equipped  for  steam 
operation,  such  substitution  offers  possibilities  for  less  drain  on  the 
boiler  and  much  needed  economy  in  the  cost  for  this  auxiliary  power 
production.  Moreover,  as  all  of  this  power  for  accessories  is  pro- 
duced by  saturated  steam,  some  means  for  substituting  the  use  of 
superheated  steam  for  those  purposes  where  it  is  more  suitable  and 
economical  should  be  given  due  consideration. 

23    TIME  SAVING 

194  The  principal  time-saving  factors  other  than  speed  re- 
ductions and  stops  necessary  to  take  on  and  set  off  business  and  to 
meet  roadway,  tnun-despatching  and  operating  requirements,  may 
be  stated  as: 

a  Acceleration 
b  Deceleration 
c  Mechanical  road  delays 
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d  Mechanical  terminal  delays 
e  Fueling 
/  Watering. 

195  Aecd^ation  and  Deceleration.  These  factors  have  al- 
ready been  considered  in  preceding  paragraphs,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add  that  much  time  is  to  be  gained  in  quickening  the  start- 
ing and  stopping  of  locomotives.  Any  engineer  who  has  noted  the 
length  of  time  usually  taken  to  get  a  passenger,  freight  or  switching 
locomotive,  either  light  or  loaded,  under  headway  and  to  reduce 
the  apeed  for  a  stop,  will  appreciate  what  this  may  amount  to. 

196  Mechanical  Road  Delays.  These  may  be  classed  as  due 
to  engine,  fuel,  water  and  man  causes. 

197  With  the  adaptation  of  locomotives  best  suited  for  re- 
gional requirements  and  with  proper  improvements  in  design,  ma- 
terial, construction,  inspection,  testing  and  upkeep,  "engine  causes" 
can  practically  be  eliminated. 

198  Through  the  installation  of  modem  fuel-preparing  facili- 
ties, provision  for  adequate  tender  capacity,  adaptation  of  loco- 
motives to  utilize  the  most  inferior  and  cheapest  fuels  available, 
use  of  simplified  manual  means  of  firing,  and  particularly  by  reduc- 
ing the  consumption  required  per  boiler  horsepower  developed, 
the  "fuel  causes"  can  be  substantially  reduced. 

199  The  proper  systems  and  time  for  washing  out  boilers  and 
the  supplying  of  suitable,  treated  if  necessary,  boiler  water  to  ade- 
quate tender  tanks  will  dispose  of  "water  causes." 

200  "Man  causes"  can  beat  be  avoided  through  the  em- 
ployment of  competent  men,  the  inauguration  of  proper  systems 
for  education  and  instruction,  and  by  equipping  locomotives  so 
that  they  will  require  the  least  amount  of  arduous  work  in  order 
that  the  engineer  and  fireman  can  devote  their  time  to  the  obser- 
vation of  tTsin  rules  and  signals  and  to  the  proper  regulation  of  the 
time-,  fuel-,  steam*,  water-  and  labor-saving  mechanical  appliances 
that  should  be  efficiently  and  economically  utilized  at  all  times  dur- 
ing operation. 

201  Mechanical  Terminal  Delaya.  These  are  due  principally 
to  sanding,  ashpan  and  fire  cleaning,  fire  building,  boiler  washing, 
firebox.  Sue  and  smokebox  cleaning,  inspection,  testing,  machinery 
cleaning  and  repairs. 

202  Of  these  delays  those  due  to  ashpan,  fire,  firebox.  Sue 
and  smokebox  cleaning  are  the  most  prolonged  and  non-produc- 
tive and  can  be  reduced  only  by  improved  methods  of  firing,  re- 
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duced  fuel  consumptioD  per  unit  of  work  performed,  and  Bubstitu* 
tion  of  mechanical  appliances  for  arduous  labor  ao  that  upon  arrival 
at  tenninab  locomotives  can  be  run  directly  into  the  enginehouse 
instead  of  being  held  outside  for  this  class  of  work  and  delaying  up- 
keep attention. 

203  Fueling.  Many  facihties  for  fueling  locomotives,  either 
with  coal  or  oil,  are  obsolete,  inadequate  and  uneconomical.  Fuel 
should  be  prepared  ready  for  firing  before  being  placed  on  tenders, 
and  with  modem  facilities  practically  no  time  should  be  lost  in  sup- 
plying, either  on  the  road  or  at  terminals. 

20i  WateriTt^.  This  operation  is  usually  performed  at  the 
same  time  that  fuel  is  taken,  or  otherwise  water  is  supplied  from 
track  troughs  when  running,  or  from  track  cranes  when  mftlring 
station  or  train-despatching  stops  or  at  terminals,  and  shoukl  in- 
volve little  if  any  delay. 

2i    FUEL  SAVING 

205  The  problem  of  locomotive  fuel  saving  has  never  received 
more  intelhgent  thought  and  attention  from  a  supervising  stand- 
point than  during  the  past  two  years.  This  has  been  due  to  the 
war-time  necessity  for  the  conservation  of  both  the  fuel  and  the 
labor  required  for  it«  production  and  to  the  fuel  cost  reflecting  a 
constantly  increasing  percentage  of  the  total  expense  for  railroad 
operation. 

206  While  the  fumiahing  of  coal  or  oil  of  a  proper  kind  and 
preparation  by  an  int«lligent,  trained  and  careful  fireman  to  a  loco- 
motive in  good  working  order  and  properly  operated  should  result 
in  effective  and  economical  performance,  the  vast  difference  in  the 
amount  of  fuel  actually  used  by  different  train  despatchers,  engi- 
neers, firemen  and  locomotives  to  produce  the  same  ton-mile  move- 
ment under  like  transportation  conditions  indicates  the  necessity 
for  reducing  the  amount  of  fuel  to  be  fired  per  ton-mile  by  effective 
mechanical  means  and  methods  instead  of  depending  upon  the 
directly  involved  and  responsible  human  element  for  equivalent 
results. 

207  There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  avoidable  low  boiler 
and  mean-effective  cylinder  pressures,  saturated  steam,  indifferent 
boiler  circulation,  excessive  firebox  draft,  closed  grates  and  boiler 
and  superheater  tubes,  forced  combustion,  high  smokebox  tempera- 
tures, unnecessary  non-adhesive  weight  and  generally  indifferent 
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steam  generation,  distribution  and  utilization  factors,  for  which 
the  engineer  and  Sreman  are  not  reaponmble,  have  more  to  do  with 
high  fuel  and  water  rates  than  those  factors  within  their  control. 
Therefore  the  proper  procedure,  particularly  in  view  of  the  rela- 
tively small  increase  in  cost  for  the  improved  locomotive  equipment 
as  compared  with  the  otherwise  total  locomotive  cost  and  the  an- 
nually reduced  expense  for  its  upkeep  and  operation,  is  to  dee^ 
and  equip  the  modem  steam  locomotive  so  that  it  will,  through  its 
self-contained  mechanical  operation,  more  fully  utilize  the  ther- 
mal  heat  value  of  the  fuel  fired  and  thereby  not  be  so  dependent 
upon  manual  control  to  bring  the  fuel  used  for  equivalent  produc- 
tive  work  within  the  proper  limitations. 

208  Making  initial  capital  and  continual  upkeep  and  operat- 
ing expenditures  in  order  to  provide  well-known  inefficient  and  un- 
economical mechanical  means  for  handling,  firing  and  wasting 
greater  quantities  of  fuel  than  are  within  the  easy  range  of  one- 
man  hand  firing,  in  preference  to  diverting  an  equivalent  amount 
of  money  for  capacity-increasing  and  fuel-  and  water-saving  ap- 
pliances, represents  a  policy  that  is  not  at  all  consistent  with  exist- 
ing and  future  labor  and  fuel  costs  if  the  railroads  are  to  be  con- 
tinued on  an  investment  basis. 


3&    LABOR  SAVING 

209  The  labor  now  required  for  the  upkeep,  terminal  handling 
and  operation  of  the  steam  locomotive  is  divided  into  three  classes, 
i.e.,  shop  and  ei^jnehouse  men;  hostlers,  cleaners  and  supply  men; 
and  enginemen. 

210  The  item  of  maintenance  is  distributed  between  general 
and  running  inspection,  testing  and  repairs  and  is  taken  care  of  at 
the  shops  and  enginehouses,  respectively.  During  the  past  fifteen 
years  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  in  the  planning  of  these 
facilities  to  provide  labor-saving  tools  and  machinery  for  disman- 
tling, repairing  and  assembling  locomotives  and  appurtenances,  and 
there  are  today  many  conspicuous  examples  of  modem  railroad 
shops  and  enginehouses,  even  though  many  more  are  needed  on 
railroads  that  have  not  given  proper  consideration  to  this  impor- 
tant factor  in  their  operation. 

211  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  establishing  of 
adequate  and  suitable  terminal  handling,  cleaning  and  supplying 
facilities  which  now  include  power-operated  coal-,  sand-  and  aah- 
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haDdling  plants  and  turntables,  h^-capacity  water  cranes^  hot- 
water  boiler-washing  and  locomotive-cleaning  systems,  steam  and 
compressed-air  stack  and  flue  blowers  and  similar  appliances.  The 
cleaning  and  dumping  of  fires,  ashpana  and  front  ends  and  the  re- 
buUdir^  of  fires  is,  with  the  increasing  size  of  locomotives  and  the 
use  of  inferior  coal,  becoming  a  matter  of  great  concern,  delay  and 
expense  in  the  terminal  handling,  particularly  during  congested 
traffic  and  cold-weather  periods  and  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
problem  still  remains  to  be  provided. 

212  In  the  operation  of  locomotives  the  Hours  of  Service 
Law  as  enacted  by  Congress  on  March  4,  1907,  established  the 
general  practice  of  pooling  locomotives  and  crews,  which  sjmtem 
until  that  time  had  been  adopted  by  only  a  few  of  the  laihtMids. 
The  divorcing  of  the  ei^jneers  and  firemen  from  regularly  ass^ed 
locomotives,  in  combination  with  the  increasing  size  of  the  latter, 
resulted  in  relieving  the  engiuemen  of  work  which  was  transferred 
to  the  enginehouse  forces,  such  as:  detailed  inspection;  adjust- 
ment of  driving-box  wedges  and  main-  and  ^de-rod  brasses;  repack- 
ing boiler-head  fittings  and  journal  cellars;  filling  grease  oupa; 
cleaning  head,  cab  and  marker  lamps  and  various  other  equipment 
and  parts;  filling  lubricators;  looking  after  tools  and  supplies; 
hostlering  at  terminals;  and  similar  detailed  attention  which  in 
combination  with  the  more  extended  use  of  power-operat«d  brakes, 
reverse  gears,  ashpans,  grates,  stokers,  coal  pushers,  water  scoops, 
fire  doors,  bell  ringers,  cyhnder  cocks  and  like  devices  have  prac- 
tically eliminated  arduous  manual  operation  on  steam  locomotives 
of  great  power. 

213  The  mechanical  requirements  and  status  of  the  engineer 
and  fireman  on  the  large  steam  locomotive  having  been  substan- 
tially changed  through  relief  from  long  hours  on  the  road,  work  at 
terminals  and  by  means  of  these  labor-saving  devices  on  the  road, 
there  should  now  be  a  resulting  higher  standard  of  operation,  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 

DISCUSSION 

F.  J.  Cole  (written).  Notwithstanding  the  great  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  locomotive 
design,  much,  as  the  author  states,  still  remains  to  be  done. 

That  the  modem  locomotive  is  a  fairly  efficient  machine  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  complete  power  plant  in  a  very  small 
space,  mounted  on  wheels,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  numer- 
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ouB  inetances  where  an  indicated  horsepower  is  produced  with  less 
than  2  Ih.  of  coal  per  hour.  Of  course,  under  road  conditions  these 
extremes  of  economy  usually  camiot  be  obtained,  because  of  the 
fluctuating  demands  for  power,  which  necessitate  working  the 
locomotive  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  under  conditions  which 
are  not  the  most  economical.  The  present  locomotive  boiler  is  not 
well  adapted  for  pressures  of  350  lb.  and  over,  and  before  these  high 
pressures  can  be  used  safely  and  economically  for  locomotives, 
much  work  must  be  done  on  designs  of  boilers  suitable  for  these 
high  pressures. 

Many  of  the  su^estions  made  by  the  author  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  locomotive  have  been  under  consideration  for  some 
time  and  many  efforts  have  been  made  towards  their  realization. 
Item  k  of  Par.  6,  "lighter  and  properly  balanced  reciprocating  and 
revolving  parts,"  impUes  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  order 
properly  to  balance  these  parts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  methods 
now  in  use  are  satisfactory  within  their  limitations,  and  since  the 
excess  weights  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  out  the 
disturbances  produced  by  reciprocating  parts  must  produce  increase 
or  decrease  of  rail  pressure,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  goal  of 
efforts  in  this  direction  is  to  make  these  parts  as  light  as  possible. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  hard  riding  of  a  locomotive  does  not  always 
arise  from  improper  counterbalance;  it  may  be  due  to  other  causes, 
such  as,  worn  driving  box  bearings,  etc. 

It  is  not  always  desirable  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  trailing 
wheels  because  the  boiler  design  can  often  be  very  much  improved 
by  their  use,  and  it  may  be  more  desirable  to  have  a  free  steaming 
engine  than  to  sacrifice  good  quahties  in  an  effort  to  utihze  a  greater 
percentage  of  adhesive  weight.  In  calculating  tractive  power  it  is 
convenient  to  use  85  per  cent  of  the  boiler  pressure  and  no  useful 
purpose  would  be  served  by  taking  a  figure  as  high  as  92  per  cent, 
although  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  more  than  85  per 
<%nt  can  be  obtained  in  practice. 

When  more  than  four  driving  axles  are  used,  some  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  curves  the  locomotive  has  to  negotiate,  so 
as  to  reduce  flange  wear.  Improvements  can  be  made  by  the  use 
of  lateral  motion  driving  boxes  or  conjugated  leading  trucks.  These 
trucks  control  the  lateral  motion  of  the  first  driver. 

Smokebox  temperatures  depend  largely  upon  the  intensity  of 
draft  and  the  length  and  diameter  of  flues.  Modem  long-tube 
locomotive  boilers  have  very  much  lower  smokebox  temperatures 
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than  older  engineB,  but  this  is  not  all  gain  because  of  the  greater 
draft  energy  required  when  the  ratio  of  length  to  area  is  excessive. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  increasing  the  water  spaces  in  the  average 
locomotive  boiler  would  very  materially  increase  its  steam  producing 
qualities.  It  is  customary  to  talk  of  increasing  contracted  spaces 
in  a  more  or  less  vague  way,  but  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  matter  for  many  years,  so  it  is  not  probable  that  very  great 
improvements  can  be  made  in  this  direction. 

The  quality  of  steam  has  not  been  improved  by  the  low  domes 
necessitated  by  clearance  limitations,  which  have  been  used  on 
large  modem  locomotives.  In  some  cases  throttle  valves  have  not 
been  designed  so  that  the  steam  is  taken  from  the  highest  part  of 
the  dome.  Therefore,  some  consideration  should  be  given  to  theae 
details,  so  that  water  is  not  carried  through  the  throttle  into  the 
steam  pipes.  Tests  made  some  years  ago  on  locomotives  with  nominal 
height  of  dome,  in  especially  hard  service,  showed  steam  of  98.5  per 
cent  dryness,  or  a  moisture  content  of  1.5  per  cent  and  less.  Putting 
the  throttle  valve  outside  the  boiler  does  not  seem  to  be  the  remedy 
for  wet  steam,  except  for  special  types  of  boilers. 

Enlarging  exhaust  nozzles,  consistent  with  the  proper  steaming 
qualities  of  boilers  and  properly  designed  cylinders  without  sharp 
turns,  scant  passages  or  obstructions,  are  to  be  commended.  These 
matters  have  received  considerable  attention,  therefore,  no  con- 
siderable gain  can  be  effected  by  merely  enlai^ing  exhaust  passages, 
since  permitting  the  steam  to  expand  unnecessarily  merely  causes 
it  to  lose  some  of  its  velocity. 

There  are  many  devices  which  have  been  applied  to  locomotives 
which  show  considerable  economy,  and  many  experiments  with  feed 
water  heaters,  economizers,  etc.,  have  been  made.  There  is,  however, 
a  balance,  which  should  be  preserved  between  simplicity  and  compli- 
cation, because  adding  devices  designed  for  economy  may  result  in 
increased  maintenance  charges,  etc.,  which  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, especially  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  difficult 
labor  problems  of  to-day.  The  increasing  cost  of  coal,  however, 
seems  to  warrant  the  use  of  many  devi(%8  which  were  not  considered 
economically  desirable  a  few  years  ^o. 

The  paper  contains  much  excellent  matter,  which  will  repay 
careful  reading. 

Henry  B.  Oatley  (written).  The  author  has  presented  an 
extremely  interesting  paper  and  it  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  a  com- 
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plete  r^uni^  of  improvementB  which  have  been  si^gested,  developed 
and  tried,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  past  feneration.  The  ad- 
vantages of  very  nearly  all  of  these  suggested  improvements  would 
probably  not  be  questioned  were  their  consideration  to  be  based 
solely  upon  thermodynamics  or  the  mechanical  improvement  of  the 
locomotive. 

The  paper  has  been  read  with  care  because  the  topic  discussed 
is  of  very  great  interest,  and  the  writer  has  given  considerable  time 
and  thought  to  quite  a  number  of  the  improvements  which  have 
been  suggested.  In  many  of  the  progressive  steps  advocated  by 
the  author,  the  writer  is  in  hearty  accord,  and  particularly  is  this 
true  of  his  advocacy  of  increasing  the  boiler  pressure.  At  the 
Worcester  meeting  in  June,  1918,  many  of  these  same  points  were 
brought  forth  and  advocated.  The  writer  at  that  time,  as  well  as 
now,  visualized  a  locomotive  having  somewhat  different  fundamentals 
of  construction  from  those  upon  which  the  author  has  constructed  a 
picture  of  the  scientifically  developed  steam  locomotive. 

I^e  author  clearly  indicates  in  his  paper  that  the  boiler  on  his 
350-lb.  pressure  locomotive  will  have  all  of  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  present  form  of  locomotive  boiler  involving  a  relatively  large 
shell  of  heavy  plate.  All  through  the  paper  there  are  references  to 
indicate  that  no  other  general  form  of  boiler  has  been  considered. 
To  the  writer  this  seems,  to  say  the  least,  an  error  of  omission.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that,  with  any  appreciable  increase  in  boiler 
pressure,  the  present  form  of  boiler  will  prove  satisfactory,  either 
from  an  engineering  or  from  a  financial  standpoint. 

The  expectation  is  fully  warranted  that  the  350-lb.-preasure 
locomotive  contemplated  by  the  author  will  be  successful.  Its 
advent,  however,  will  be  but  one  step  towards  still  higher  boiler 
pressures.  It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  in  the  near  future  pressures 
of  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  upwards,  with  suitably  designed  boilers, 
will  be  as  safely  and  economically  used  as  350  lb.  pressure  in  essentially 
the  usual  form  of  boiler  suggested  by  the  author  of  the  paper. 

So  also  is  it  apparent  that  the  author  does  not  visualize  any 
considerable  change  in  the  cylinder  arrangement  nor  in  the  method 
of  transmitting  power  through  two,  three  or  four  piston  rods,  main 
rods  and  main  crank  pins.  The  writer  is  firmly  convinced  that  the 
present  method  of  transmitting  power  will  be  superseded  by  a  type 
of  construction  which  will  utiUze  a  smaller  amount  of  material  and 
be  more  easily  maintained  and  replaced;  and  by  means  of  such 
construction  there  will  be  possible  the  elimination  of  considerable 
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imbalaticed  reciprocating  and  rotating  weight,  resulting  in  less  rapid 
deterioration  of  rail,  roadbed  and  driving  mechanism. 

ADOther  point  which  the  author  has  apparently  not  considered 
is  the  marked  increase  in  economy  made  possible  through  the  utili' 
zation  of  condensing  operation.  It  may  not  be  feasible  to  think 
of  condensing  operation  in  the  terms  of  high  vacua  now  carried 
in  marine  and  stationary  installations,  but  the  considerable  reduction 
in  the  back  pressure  and  in  the  utiUzation  of  the  heat  at  the  lower 
range  of  pressures  is  entirely  reasonable,  and  has  been  accomplished 
in  steam  driven  motor  vehicles,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
It  is  believed  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  features  incorporated  in  the 
developed  locomotive  of  the  near  future. 

In  Par.  193  reference  is  made  to  the  use  of  superheated  steam 
by  many  of  the  auxiliaries  referred  to  in  Par.  191 .  This  is  a  feature 
that  has  abeady  been  provided  for  and  has  been  under  consideration 
by  many  railroad  men  for  some  time.  Much  may  be  expected  from 
this  development. 

At  various  points  in  Par.  89,  and  following,  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions are  made  for  changing  the  design,  type  and  location  of  the 
superheater,  aa  well  as  its  alhed  parts.  Some  of  these  suggestions 
are  undoubtedly  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  However,  in  the 
N.  Y.  Railroad  Club  Proceedings  for  1907,  p.  781,  the  author  ui^ 
slide  valves,  smoke-box  superheaters  and  low  degrees  of  superheat. 
In  the  present  paper  the  scientifically  developed  locomotive  is  speci- 
fied as  having  small-diameter  piston  valves  (see  Par.  119),  300  deg. 
of  superheat  (see  Par,  6),  and  in  Par.  184  provision  is  made  for  "the 
separation  of  the  superheating  equipment  from  the  boiler  proper," 
quaUfied  by  a  clause  barring  a  separately-fired  superheater. 

In  -view  of  the  world-wide  use  to-day  of  superheaters  which 
do  no?  meet  either  the  author's  views  of  1907  nor  of  1919,  are  we 
not  justified  in  going  slowly  in  the  matter  of  radical  changes  in  the 
design  of  these  parts? 

Reference  is  made,  in  Par.  87,  to  the  fact  that  the  efficiency 
increased  progressively  "and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  super- 
heat up  to  the  point  at  which  the  exhaust  steam  begins  to  show 
superheat,"  the  inference  being  that  above  this  point  the  increase 
in  efficiency  either  stops  or  continues  at  a  decreased  rate.  In  Par.  89, 
90  and  92,  and  at  various  other  points,  arguments  are  advanced  for 
still  further  increasing  the  superheat  above  the  usual  present  practice, 
and  in  Par.  90  the  inference  is  made  that  superheat  in  the  exhaust 
is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  decreased  efficiency.    The  reader  is  lef^ 
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with  mixed  feelings  and  is  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  author  does 
or  does  not  advocate  increasing  the  degrees  of  superheat. 

In  Far.  94  references  are  made  to  particular  troubles  due  to  the 
boiler  and  superheater  equipment  generally  used.  It  is  felt  that  the 
paper  lays  emphaus  greatly  in  excess  of  that  warranted  by  the 
conditions  existing  on  the  American  rajhoads,  and  probably  on 
railroads  of  other  countries.  For  example:  It  is  claimed  that  extreme 
losses  in  steam  pressure  between  boiler  and  steam  chests  exist  to-day. 
It  is  believed  that  actual  conditions  demonstrate  that,  at  any  given 
output,  locomotive  operation,  pressure  loss  has  been  decreased  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years.  Instances  of  lai^  pressure  losses  may  be 
found  in  modem  locomotives,  but  these  are  when  operating  at  capa- 
cities from  10  to  40  per  cent  higher  than  was  possible  before  the 
introduction  of  superheated  steam. 

It  would  be  quite  possible  to  give  many  instances  of  the  actual 
application  of  dozens  of  the  details  si^gested  in  the  paper,  but  as 
the  time  is  limited  only  one  instance  will  be  cited. 

In  Far.  99, 101  and  105  is  advocated  the  removal  of  the  saturated 
steam  delivery  pipe,  the  superheater  header  and  also  the  steam 
delivery  pipes  from  the  superheater  to  a  point  outside  the  boiler 
and  smoke-box.  In  1912  several  engines  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  F6  Railway  were  equipped  in  a  manner  to  meet  these 
specifications.  The  net  advantages  of  these  features  apparently 
were  not  pronounced  as  they  have  not  since  appeared  in  other  loco- 
motives, save  in  some  few  special  types  where  any  other  construction 
would  be  obviously  awkward  and  expensive. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  suggested  improvements  have  not 
been  perpetuated  may  perhaps  be  cbai^eable  to  faulty  detail  design, 
or  possibly  to  a  realization  that  the  gains  from  such  improvements 
did  not  provide  a  definite  and  adequate  return  on  the  investment. 
The  writer  believes  that  any  improvements  and  betterments  con- 
templated will  stand  or  fall,  depending  upon  whether  or  not  they 
measure  up  to  such  a  standard. 

Georob  Gibbs  (written).  The  subject  of  the  paper  is  of  much 
importance  and  interest,  but  it  is  not  clear  how  the  electric  loco- 
motive is  involved  and  it  is  r^rettable  that  an  inadequate  reference 
to  the  latter  should  have  been  attempted  in  this  paper.  Electric 
traction  is  too  big  a  subject  to  dispose  of  properly  in  a  few  paragraphs, 
as  the  author  has  done,  and  broad  generalizations  are  always  danger- 
ous.   The  author's  generalizations  will,  the  writer  believes,  not  bear 
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analysis,  and  it  seems,  therefore,  unfortunate  that  the  value  of  this 
paper  should  be  marred  by  an  unnecessary  inclusion  of  matter  which 
is  foreign  to  the  subject  in  band. 

Under  the  heading  "  Reasons  for  Perpetuation  of  the  Steam  Loco* 
motive"  is  contained  the  author's  summing  up  and  condannation 
of  electric  traction  for  general  use.  No  other  "reasons"  are 
mentioned,  therefore  it  appears  that  we  continue  using  st«am  loco- 
motives because  we  cannot  have  electrics  for  all  our  railways  1 
Whether  or  not  Mr.  McAdoo  ever  proposed  a  foolish  pn^ram  of 
"national  electrification,"  meaning,  the  writer  supposes,  complete 
electrification  of  all  railways,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  no 
conservative  railway  engineer  proposes  any  such  thing,  therefore 
the  steam  locomotive  need  not  fear  extinction  or  even  serious  curtail* 
ment  of  its  usefulness,  by  reason  of  any  electrical  plans  at  present 
formulated.  This  being  the  case  there  is  ample  field  for  steam  loco> 
motive  engineers  to  go  ahead  with  their  program  for  perfecting  the 
steam  locomotive,  with  an  assurance  that  the  improvements  made 
will  be  needed  and  welcomed. 

It  seems  necessary,  however,  that  someone  should  call  attention 
to  the  misstatements  in  Par.  16.  "Riis  opens  by  saying  "complete 
electrification  of  some  portions  of  the  large  trans-continental  trunk 
lines  has  been  effected,  but  reliable  reports  and  statistics  available 
have  not  proven  the  actual  operating  economies  predicted.  .  .  ." 
It  is  unc^tain  just  what  is  meant  by  "trans-continental  trunk  lines." 
Possibly  the  author  refers  only  to  the  extensive  electrification  of  the 
St.  Paul  Railway  in  Montana  and  Idaho.  If  so,  the  writer  would 
be  glad  to  see  also  the  "reliable  reports  and  statistics"  referred  to, 
but  the  writer  understands  none  are  as  yet  available  and  endorsed 
as  correct  by  the  Railway  Company.  If  he  refers  to  electrification  on 
certain  Eastern  trunk  lines,  then  the  writer  can  assure  him  he  is 
mistaken  in  his  belief  that  the  expected  results  have  not  been  quite 
generally  attained.  These  "results"  mean,  making  more  money 
for  the  stockholders  by  reducing  operating  expenses,  or  by  producing 
new  business  either  by  more  attractive  or  more  reliable  service, 
or  by  an  increase  of  capacity  of  the  railway's  facilities.  In  some 
cases  necessity  dictated  the  improvement.  These  are  special  problems 
and  ar»  not  representative  nor  do  they  apply  to  any  very  considerable 
mileage  of  the  entire  American  railway  system.  The  point  the  writer 
wishes  to  make  clear  is  that  the  sentence  quoted  is  obscure  and 
therefore  misleading,  as  entirely  too  sweeping  in  its  possible  applica- 
tion.   The  accomplishments  of  electrification,  as  seen  from  the  above, 
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vary  with  the  particular  installatioD,  but  there  is  no  special  difficulty 
in  figuring  results,  economical  or  otherwise,  mth  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy,  provided  the  conditions  are  known.  If  one  does  not 
know  all  conditions  it  is,  of  course,  dangerous  to  undertake  interpre- 
tations. 

As  a  part  of  Par.  16  "numerous  objections"  to  electrification 
are  listed.  Presumably  they  also  apply  to  "complete  electrification 
of  some  portions  of  the  large  trans-continental  trunk  lines";  but 
because  of  the  indefioiteness  of  the  statement  and  because  it  is  evident 
the  author  cannot  be  drawing  all  his  conclusions  from  one  example 
(the  St.  Paul  Railway),  as  no  statements  have  been  made  public 
regarding  this  one  case,  we  must  assume  that  he  is  talking  about 
trunk  line  conditions  generally.  If  this  is  so,  the  writer  believes 
that  the  ordinary  railway  man  or  engineer  who  reads  the  paragraph 
in  question  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  railway  electrifica- 
tion could  be  undertaken  with  any  reasonable  regard  to  either  costs 
or  reliability  of  service.  The  objections  are  of  the  most  sweeping 
character,  thus,  a,  d  and  /  relate  to  the  question  of  first  or  operating 
cost  and  the  words  "prohibitive"  and  "enormous"  occur.  Any  one 
of  such  objections  would  be  sufficient  to  kill  any  project. 

What  is  meant  by  "prohibitive  non-productive  cost"  in  item  a? 
All  costs  involved  in  an  electric  traction  installation  should  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  useful  purpose;  they  are  all  figured 
in  the  net  result,  and  this  is  what  the  railway  man  is  after.  Some 
of  the  objections  {b  and  d),  it  would  seem,  must  also  apply  to  steam 
traction;  i.e,  different  types  of  locomotives  are  developed  for  different 
services,  and  spare  equipment  must  be  provided  for  varying  business 
conditions.  These  factors,  of  course,  are  also  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  advisabihty  and  usefulness  of  electric  traction. 

As  to  reliability  (items  c  and  g),  I  know  of  no  electric  installa- 
tion which  has  not  proven  more  reliable  than  that  of  the  displaced 
steam.  It  will  be  remembered  that  two  years  ago,  in  1917,  the 
winter  was  especially  severe  in  the  Eastern  states.  In  the  spring 
I  happened  to  ask  a  high  official  of  a  large  railway  system  how  his 
electric  installation  (which  is  operating  on  a  division)  had  gone  through 
the  winter.  He  said,  "Fine;  it  is  the  only  thing  on  the  road  that 
has  run  this  winter.  I  wish  we  had  no  steam  locomotives  on  the 
road."  Of  course  this  is  an  exaggerated  statement,  but  it  reflected 
the  frame  of  mind  of  an  official  who  had  been  through  trouble.  It 
is  absurd  to  say,  in  the  face  of  sufficient  experience,  that  electric 
operation  with  all  its  complication  and  interdependent  finks  is  not 
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more  tellable  than  that  of  steam  locomotive  operation  under  almoet 
any  conditions. 

If  the  author  should  contend  that  the  electric  locomotive  is  not 
jret  at  the  end  of  its  development  stage,  the  writer  would  heartily 
endorse  such  statement.  After  100  years  of  experience  the  steam 
locomotive  is  still  in  the  process  of  evolution,  as  witnessed  by  the 
facts  brought  out  in  the  author's  paper.  The  writer  considers  it 
entirely  creditable  to  engineers  that  they  have  been  able  to  develop 
electric  locomotives  within  the  short  period  of,  say,  10  years'  time, 
which  are  reliable  in  service,  have  a  moderate  up-keep  cost  and 
which  exceed  in  hauling  capacity  the  most  powerful  steam  locomotives. 

What  has  been  said  is  simply  to  discourage  sweeping  statements. 
If  a  comparison  is  to  be  drawn  between  steam  and  electric  traction 
as  a  whole,  it  should  be  done  with  the  same  care  and  in  the  same 
detail  for  both. 

Wu.  H.  Wood,  in  a  written  communication,  asked  the  following 
questions: 

1  How  does  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  the  locomotive  superheater 

compare  with  the  estimated  gain  in  fuel  economy? 

2  How  great  is  the  weakness  caused  by  the  flexible  stays  in 

locomotive  fireboxes? 

3  What  would  be  the  increase  in  economy  if  the  use  of  flexible 

firebox  and  combustion  chamber  were  to  increase  the 
heating  surface  by  20  per  cent? 

Clement  F.  Street.  In  Far.  16  the  author  advances  several 
objections  to  the  electrification  of  trunk  lines,  among  which  is  "First 
cost  from  five  to  ten  times  and  operating  cost  from  two  to  three 
times  that  of  steam."  This  is  a  general  statement,  unsupported  by 
figures,  which  is  open  to  question. 

Regarding  nile-of-thumb  methods,  I  am  reminded  of  a  little  inci- 
dent which  occurred  when  our  friend  M.  N.  Forney  was  quite  active 
in  the  Merchant  Mechanics'  Association.  They  were  discussing  the 
proportions  for  a  locomotive  boiler  at  one  of  their  conventions  at 
Saratoga  when  Mr.  Forney  said,  "I  have  figured  out  the  proper 
proportions  of  a  locomotive  boiler  from  every  possible  standpoint 
from  which  it  can  be  figured  and  I  have  finally  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  practical  rule  to  follow  is  to  make  the  boiler 
just  as  big  as  you  can";  this  is  just  what  is  being  done  today.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  scientific  methods,  but  when  it  comes 
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to  designing  locomotive  boilers,  figures  are  forgotten  and  they  are 
made  as  big  as  possible.  The  same  is  also  true  regarding  locomotive 
frames. 

I  must  take  emphatic  exception  to  Par.  174  in  which  Mr.  Muhl- 
feld  says,  "The  fact  that  greater  progress  has  not  been  made  is  due 
to  lack  of  substantial  encouragement,  assistance  and  codperation 
from  the  majority  of  the  railroads,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
adequate  reimbursement  in  prices  paid  to  cover  the  cost  of  neces- 
sary improvements  in  material  and  manufacture,  to  enable  pro- 
gressive research,"  etc.  I  have  done  considerable  experimental  work 
on  railroads  and  never  yet  have  I  failed  to  have  the  most  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  railroad  oflicials  with  wh<Mn  I  was  working.  They 
have  backed  me  up  in  ways  which  I  never  would  have  expected  them 
to  do,  and  the  cooperation,  instead  of  being  lacking  has  been  more 
than  any  reasonable  man  could  expect. 

In  Far.  181  the  author  says:  "The  past  reports  indicate  that 
stoker-fired  locomotives  burn  from  10  to  30  per  cent  more  coal 
than  those  hand-fired."  These  figures  are  too  low.  A  stoker-fired 
locomotive  will  burn,  I  would  say,  from  25  to  75  per  cent  more 
coal  than  it  is  possible  to  put  in  by  hand  and  the  locomotive  will 
perform  a  correspondingly  greater  amount  of  work.  The  average 
fireman  will  bum  30  to  35  per  cent  more  coal  than  the  expert.  The 
expert  with  ideal  conditions  gets  all  the  heat  units  there  are  out  of 
such  an  amount  of  coal  as  he  can  shovel.  The  locomotive  stoker 
when  properly  handled  and  with  ideal  conditions  will  do  the  same 
as  the  expert,  and  in  addition  handle  as  much  coal  as  any  locomotive 
can  bum. 

He  said  he  would  be  inclined  to  increase  the  figures  given  by 
the  author  in  Par.  181  to  an  excess  of  coal  fired  by  the  stoker  of  25 
to  75  per  cent  over  hand  firing  losses. 

G.  L.  Fowler  said  that  it  had  been  found  that  trucks  on 
locomotives  were  necessary,  and  he  assumed  that  the  author  could 
not  deny  that  the  purpose  of  such  trucks  was  to  adjust  the  stresses 
on  rails.  Experience  had  demonstrated  that  a  ^mmetrical  wheel 
base  was  harder  on  the  rails  than  an  unsymmetrical  one. 

He  doubted  if  the  speed  of  125  feet  per  nunute,  which  the 
author  had  stated  as  the  minimum  for  circulation  within  the  boiler, 
could  be  maintamed  without  artificial  means.  Although  there  was 
much  agitation,  he  said,  the  circulation  in  the  waterleg  of  the  boiler 
was  very  slow.    He  could  see  no  advantage  in  rapid  circulation  in  a 
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boiler  either  from  a  standpoint  of  heat  transmission  or  lessening  of 
internal  stresses. 

Otto  S.  Beyer,  Jr.,  concurred  with  the  author's  statement  in 
Par.  11  that  electrification  would  not  reduce  the  net  cost  below  that 
poBBible  in  at«am  locomotive  practice,  and  called  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  super-power  stations  located  at  coal  sources. 

In  addition  to  the  five  items  of  Par.  21  for  consideration  in  the 
design  of  a  new  locomotive,  he  would  add  greater  speed  in  operation, 
which,  he  said,  would  affei;t  those  variable  cost  items  of  labor  and 
fuel. 

While  it  might  be  possible  to  load  a  locomotive  to  92  per  cent 
of  its  hauling  capacity,  as  suggested  in  Par.  31,  be  thought  that  it 
was  also  important  to  consider  the  time  of  hauling  as  well  as  the 
tonnage  hauled. 

Concerning  the  cooperation  of  railroad  officials  he  agreed  with 
the  author  that  this  had  been  lacking  in  the  past.  He  further  pointed 
out  that  suggestions  for  improvements  in  locomotive  design  and 
operation  have  in  the  past  come  from  sources  entirely  too  limited 
wheu  the  great  number  of  employees  engaged  in  railway  operation 
are  considered.  The  trouble  in  his  estimation  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  management  had  not  aa  yet  devised  satisfactory  methods  for 
releasing  the  latent  reeourcef ulnese  of  the  great  numbers  of  r^way 
employees  who  are  not  specifically  delegated  to  the  task  of  design- 
ing and  inventing.  He  felt  that  the  ideal  of  service  was  not  suf- 
ficiently emphasized  in  the  methods  which  had  been  devised  for 
operating  our  transportation  systems.  Not  until  this  is  the  case 
will  the  rate  of  improvements  in  locomotive  designing  and  operation 


Edwin  B.  Kattb  questioned  the  validity  of  the  objections  to 
electrification  raised  by  the  author  in  Par.  16.  The  fact  that  many 
of  the  most  important  railroads  in  the  country  are  now  operating 
a  portion  of  their  systems  electrically,  and,  practically  every  other 
large  raihoad  is  considering  electrifying  some  part  of  its  property 
in  the  near  future,  would  indicate  that  the  cost  was  not  prohibitive. 
So  f ar  a£  the  non-interchangeability  of  equipment  was  concerned, 
he  pointed  out  that  steam  locomotives  were  not  often  transformed 
or  sold  to  other  companies  and  that  the  question  of  System  of  elec- 
trification was  not  now  an  important  item.  Electrified  steam  rail- 
roads are  not  usually  dependent  upon  a  single  power  station  as  the 
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author  would  have  one  believe,  most  railroads  feeding  the  transmis- 
sion lines  of  their  syBtems  from  several  power  stations,  and  further, 
the  power  station  is  about  the  most  reliable  thing  about  a  railroad. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  there  is  httle  compUcation  of  road 
and  terminal  tracks  due  to  the  working  conditions  and  from  25  to 
80  per  cent  increase  in  capacity  when  busy  terminals  or  main  Unes 
are  electrified.  The  figures  for  first  and  operating  costs  he  considered 
high.  The  first  cost  is  usually  more  for  electric  than  for  steam 
roads,  but  Mr.  Katte  had  never  heard  of  costs  of  ten  to  one.  The 
operating  costs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  invariably  lower.  It  has 
been  the  experience  of  most  roads,  that  the  electric  division 
operated  mtore  nearly  100  per  cent  of  normal  during  snowstorms 
and  bUzzards  than  the  steam  divisions.  Mr.  Katte  regretted  that 
he  was  not  permitted  by  the  five  minute  rule  to  further  discuss  the 
subject. 

James  H.  S.  Bates,  who  asked  about  the  electrification  of  the 
C,  M.  A  St.  P.  R.  R.,  was  referred  by  the  author  to  a  report  to  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  published  in  1919.  In 
answer  to  a  question  about  the  application  of  the  steam  turbine  to 
locomotives,  the  author  rephed  that  such  application  had  been 
considered  but  had  never  been  put  into  practice. 
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To  THi  HiHBnts: 

THE  accomfMnring  fortj'-firat  volame  of  TrmnsactloDS 
recorda  the  activittet  of  the  Societj'  daring  the  past 
rear  and  Incladea  a  number  of  papers  on  fndoatrial  problem! 
which  have  been  brought  to  the  fore  by  the  anaettled 
conditions  following  the  great  war. 

The  volume  comprfaea  forty-afz  papers,  addreaaes  and 
discussions  on  engineering,  industrial  and  economic  anbjecta, 
three  reports  to  the  Society  —  one  being  the  report  of  the 
Council,  another  the  Manual  <m  American  Standard  Pipe 
Threads  and  the  third  the  report  of  the  Joint  Conference 
Committee  of  the  four  Founder  Societies. 

One  group  of  papers  deals  with  the  subject  of  research 
In  private,  induatrial  and  educational  institutions,  while 
another  la  concerned  with  personnel  relations.  Two  papers, 
with  a  voluminous  discussion,  consider  the  homing  of  pow- 
dered-fuel and  give  the  results  of  tests  of  powdered-fuel 
plants.  Other  papcn  deal  with  power  plants,  aeronautics, 
measuring  devices,  the  mechanism  of  fractures,  Intemal- 
comboation  engines,  machine  shop  practice,  drainage 
pumps  and  locomotives. 

The  preparation  of  the  volume  has  been  carefully 
Bttpervlsed  by  the  Publication  Committee  and  special  pains 
have  been  taken  in  the  selection,  arrangement  and  index- 
ing of  the  material  to  make  it  of  the  greatest  possible 
reference  value. 

Calvin  W.  Ricb,  Secretary 

29  West  S9th  Street 
New  York 
T  1920. 
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OIL  PIPE  LINES 

Br  S.  A.  SuLENTic,  Eldorado,  Kan. 
Member  of  the  Society 

In  Ihia  paper  the  author  eomparet  the  cotl  of  pipe-^ine  IraTutporlalion  with  that 
of  rail  and  canal  Iramportation  and  thavit  tht  adtantaga  of  the  oil  enyint  a»  a  meant 
of  tctmomieally  Irantportijig  oil  for  long  dUtaneea  Ihrouth  pipet.  He  aUo  derivet 
limpU  formula  which  makt  it  comparatively  eoty  to  mtUee  rapid  ealeulaliont  of  Ike 
preteure,  Mt  horaepower  and  brake  horaepover  necemary  for  the  tTantmittiim  of  atiy 
quantity  of  oil  per  day  through  a  pipe  of  known  diameter. 

'T'HE  object  of  this  paper  ia  (a)  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  oil 
engine  as  a  means  of  transporting  oil  for  long  dbtances  through 
pipe  lines,  (b)  to  compare  the  cost  of  pipe-line  transportation  with 
that  of  rail  and  canal  transportation,  and  (c)  to  derive  simple  formuUe 
that  will  make  it  comparatively  easy  for  any  one  to  make  quick 
calculations  of  the  pressure,  net  horsepower  and  brake  horsepower 
necessary  for  the  transmission  of  any  quantity  of  oil  per  day  through 
a  pipe  of  known  diameter. 

2  The  cheapest  method  of  overland  transportation  of  oil  is 
by  pipe  line.  The  cost  in  comparison  to  rail  transportation  is  low, 
and  yet  when  the  rail  cost  is  based  on  cvery-day  practices,  the 
amount  seems  very  small.  For  instance,  the  management  of  an 
eastern  railway,  wishing  to  impress  upon  its  clerical  employees  the 
importance  of  economy,  posted  the  following  notice:  "For  every 
lead  pencil  you  waste  we  have  to  haul  one  ton  of  freight  one  mile." 

3  The  cost  of  a  pencil  has  always  been  regarded  as  being  in- 
significant, but  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  the  above-mentioned  haul,  a  similar  comparison  with  pipe- 
line transportation  should  be  interesting.  The  carrying  of  one  ton 
of  freight  for  one  mile  at  the  cost  of  a  lead  pencil  is  very  cheap  trans- 
portation. One  or  two  cents  per  ton-mile  is  a  low  rate.  Canal 
transportation,  after  allowing  for  the  proper  fixed  and  maintenance 
charges,  may  be  lower  than  the  rail  charges  by  sixty  per  cent  or 
more.     Five  or  six  cents  per  mile  is  not  an  uncommon  charge. 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1919,  of  Thb  Auehican 
Socim  or  Mecbanical  Enoinbebs. 
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4  In  order  to  make  a  very  crude  estimate  of  the  cost  of  tnuis- 
porting  oil  by  pipe  line  when  usin^  equipment  of  the  highest  economy, 
assume  a  single  hne  operating  under  the  following  conditions  at  a 
load  factor  of  80  per  cent  for  300  days  per  year: 

Sim  of  line 8  in. 

Length  of  line , 33  mika 

Freeatita  in  line 700  lb.  per  aq.  in. 

Rate  of  discharge 000  bbl.  per  hr. 

At  this  rate  the  discharge  would  be  21,600  bbl.  per  day  or  6,480,000 
bbL  per  year  of  300  days.  Assuming  6.5  bbl.  per  ton,  the  yearly 
discharge  would  approximate  1,000,000  tons.  The  work  equiva- 
lent of  this  dischai^  would  be  33,000,000  ton-miles,  calling  for 
the  continuous  expenditure  of  257  hp.  as  shown  in  Par.  13.  As- 
suming the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  engine  to  be  75  per  cent, 
the  actual  horsepower  necessaiy  to  install  would  be  257/0.75  or  342. 

5  The  assumed  costs  would  be  as  follows: 

line:  33  milea  at  SI.65  per  ft $287,500 

Right  of  way  at  10.25  per  rod 2,640 

Freight:  7B  care  st  $260 19,760 

Haulage:  900  tons  at  $14.60 13,060 

Laying  pipe  at  $0,076  per  ft 13,060 

Burying  pipe  at  $050  per  ft 34,860 

En^nea,  pumps,  installed  accesBoriea. 68,600 

Pump  stations,  buildings  and  foundatioos 30,000 

„    .    /  Two  fi6,0004>bl.  at  $18,600  each 37,000 

^"^\  Two  600-bbl.  at  $600  each 1,000 

Telegraph  line:  33  miles  at  $660 18,160 

Superintendence 2,600 

Incidentals 6,000 

Total  assumed  costs $634,000 

6  The  operating  expense,  including  fixed  chai^ee  based  on 
the  total  assumed  costs,  would  be  as  follows: 

lutereet  at  6  per  cent $32,040 

Depreciation  at  5  per  cent 26,700 

Administration 10,000 

Attendance  at  pump  stations  and  tines 11,600 

Repain  to  equipment,  lines,  etc 4,000 

Fuelforpumping  — 3000  bbl.  at  $2,66 7,960 

Total  operating  expense $92,190 

Hence  the  cost  of  operation  per  ton-mile  under  the  assumed  con- 
ditions would  be: 
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°  $0.0028 


92,190 
33,000,000 


or  two  and  eight-tenths  milk  per  ton-mile.  As  the  relation  be- 
tween the  cost  of  pipe-line  transportation  and  rail  transportation 
is  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  10,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  waste  of  a  lead 
pencil  in  a  pipe-line  enterprise  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  cost 
of  transporting  10  tons  of  oil  one  mile. 

7  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  almost  all  of  the  pipe- 
line costs  are  fixed  and  are  mainly  independent  of  the  amount  of 
oil  pumped.  As  a  result  the  transportation  cost  per  ton-mile  will 
vary  almost  inversely  with  the  load  factor  of  the  line.  If  this  hypo- 
thetical pipe  line  shoidd  be  operated  only  one-tenth  of  the  time 
assumed,  the  unit  transportation  cost  would  equal  the  rail  cost. 
Furthermore,  these  figures  are  based  on  a  Ufe  of  20  years  (5  per 
cent  amortization).  A  railroad  would  probably  be  used  for  vari- 
ous classea  of  freight  as  long  as  it  existed,  but  a  pipe  line  is  of  ser- 
vice only  as  long  as  oil  is  presented  for  transportation.  If  the  pipe 
line  in  question  were  to  become  obsolete  in  ten  years  through  the 
exhaustion  of  the  oil  fields  or  other  causes,  the  ton-mile  cost  would 
be  greatly  increased. 

8  These  figures  have  not  been  presented  as  those  of  an  aver- 
age case  but  only  offered  as  "food  for  thought."  In  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  however,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
give  a  few  figures  and  examples  showing  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween pressure,  capacity,  diameter,  length  of  line  and  power  required. 

9  Disr^arding  viscosity,  the  general  hydrauhc  formula  for 
friction  head  in  a  pipe  discharging  an  uniform  volume  is 

"-"m ™ 

in  which 

F  -  friction  head  in  feet  of  water  =  lb.  per  sq.  in.  +  0.433 

k  =  friction  coefficient  for  38  gravity  oil  =>  0.024 
V  =  velocity  of  flow,  ft.  per  sec. 

G  =-  acceleration  of  gravity  =-  32.2  ft.  per  sec* 

L  =  length  of  line,  ft. 

D  =  diameter  of  line,  ft. 
The  formula  for  pressure  in  the  line  may  be  stated  as 

P-0.433t|5  [2] 

in  which  P  -  pressure  in  line  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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10  The  dischat^  Q  of  the  line,  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  can  be  easily 
derived  and  stated  as 

e  =  if^ [3] 

in  which  Q  varies  directly  as  v.  Since  P  varies  directly  as  c*  in 
Formula  [2^  and  Q  varies  directly  as  v  in  Formula  [3],  it  follows 
that  P  varies  directly  as  Q*. 

11  The  net  horsepower  required  for  a  pipe  line  may  be  most 
readily  calculated  if  we  note  that  the  pressure  per  square  foot  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  foot-pounds  required  to  displace  1  cu.  ft. 
of  oil,  or 

"P---550-    M 

12  For  1000  bbl.  per  day  against  a  pressure  of  1000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  the  net  hp.  necessaiy  by  Formula  [4]  would  be 

144x1000        1000  X  5.61 
^''         550        ^  24  X  60  X  60  ■ 
where  5.61  -  cu.  ft.  per  bbl. 

13  Assuming  a  pump  efficiency  of  85  per  cent,  the  horsepower 
of  the  engine  would  be  17/0.85  or  20.  Here  we  have  a  very  simple 
rule  for  calculating  the  horsepower  from  bbl.  per  day  and  pressure 
in  lb.  per  sq.  in.:  namely, 

Net  hp.  -  17  X  thousands  of  bbl.  per  day  x  P/1000 
B.hp.  -  20  X  thousands  of  bbl.  per  day  x  P/1000 

14  For  example,  for  a  discharge  of  8000  bbl.  per  day  against 
a  pressure  of  600  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  brake  horsepower  required 
would  be  20  X  8  X  0.6,  or  96.  Since  the  horsepower  varies  directly 
as  PQ  and  P  varies  directly  as  Q*,  it  follows  that  hp.  varies  directly 
as  Q*.     To  sum  up: 

Velocity  varies  directly  as  the  line  discharge 

Pressure  varies  directly  as  the  square  of  the  line  discharge 

Horsepower  varies  directly  as  the  cube  of  the  line  discharge. 

15  Another  relation  of  value  in  making  rapid  pipe-line  cal- 
culations is  the  ratio  between  the  diameter  D  and  length  L  with 
the  discharge  Q  and  the  pressure  P  remaining  constant. 

16  From  the  friction  formula  [2]  it  will  be  seen  that  P  varies 
directly  as  v^L/D.  Assuming  P  constant,  L  varies  directly  as 
f>/o*.  For  the  same  dischai^.  Formula  [3],  that  is,  with  Q  con- 
stant, t  varies  directly  as  I/O*.    Therefore  e*  would  vary  directly  as 
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1/D*.    Subetituting  this  value  for  e*  above,  it  is  seen  that  L  varies 
directly  as  D/il/D*),  or  in  other  words,  L  varies  directly  as  D*. 

17  This  means  that  for  the  same  discharge  and  pressure,  i.e., 
the  same  friction,  the  length  of  the  line  would  vary  directly  as  the 
fifth  power  of  the  diameter.  Taking  a  diameter  of  6  in.  as  unity, 
(he  fifth  powers  of  several  different  diameters  are  as  follows : 

D  -         6  8  10  12 

D^  -         1.0  4.2  12.8  32 

18  An  example  will  show  bow  easily  these  relations  are 
utilized.    Let  a  proposed  pipe  line  be  made  up  as  follows: 

Two  6-in.  lines,  8  miles  long  (Y-branch) 

One  6-iu.  line,  6  miles  long 

One  8-in.  line,  10  miles  long 

One  12-in.  Une,  12  miles  long 
With  the  particular  oil  to  be  transported  the  pressure  per  mile 
when  pumping  10,000  bbl.  a  day  through  a  6-in.  line  will  be  assumed 
as  20  lb,  per  mile.  What,  now,  will  be  the  pressure  for  17,000  bbl. 
per  day  through  above  line  and  what  will  be  the  net  hp.  and  b.hp, 
required? 

19  Since  P  varies  as'Q*,  the  pressure  for  17,000  bbl.  will  be 

[17  OOOl' 
:;'----     or  2.89  times  the  pressure  for  10,000  bbl.    The  pressure 

in  the  line  would  then  be  2.89  x  20  or  57.8  lb.  per  mile. 

20  Inasmuch  as  the  velocity  b  halved  when  using  two  6-in. 
lines  for  the  8'^mle  section,  each  line  carrying  an  equal  amount  of 
oil,  the  equivalent  length  of  &4n.  line  for  each  branch  would  be  only 
two  miles,  the  length  varying  directly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
The  length  of  6-in.  line  equivalent  to  the  8-in.  pipe  would  be  10 
miles  divided  by  the  ratio  of  the  fifth  powers  of  the  diameters  6  in. 
and  8  in.  or  10/4.2  -  2.38  miles.  In  a  like  manner  the  length  of 
6-iii.  line  equivalent  to  the  12  miles  of  12-in.  pipe  would  be  12/32 
or  0.37  mile.  In  other  words,  the  equivalent  length  of  6-in.  pipe 
in  the-  line  under  consideration  would  total  12.75  miles.  Under  a 
pressure  on  the  line  of  57.8  lb.  per  mile,  the  total  pressure  on  the 
line  would  be  12.75  X  57.8  or  737  lb. 

21  Making  use  of  the  simple  formula  for  hp.  already  derived 
we  have 

,737^     ,„ 

1000   "■  1000 

Tooo"  ^im'^ 
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22  No  doubt  many  other  useful  relations  could  be  derived 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  pipe-line  calculations,  but  those  which 
have  been  presented  are  among  the  most  useful. 

23  In  illustration  of  the  foregoing  the  following  data  in  re- 
gard to  the  36-mile,  &-in.  Alton  pipe  line  operating  between  Carlton 
and  Wood  River,  Mo.,  should  prove  of  interest.  This  line,  con- 
structed in  1913,  has  four  stations,  in  each  of  which  are  installed  four 
units  each  consisting  of  a  100-hp.  type  F.  H.  De  La  Vergne  oil  engine 
direct-connected  to  a  6-in.  by  IS-in.  National  Transit  Co.  herring- 
bone^ared  power  pump  with  S-in.  suction  and  6-in.  discharge. 
The  performance  of  one  station  equipment  (three  units)  is  given 
below. 

Oil  pumped  during  10  daye,  bbl 140,000 

Oil  pumped  per  day,  average,  bbl 14,000 

PresBure  maintained  in  line,  lb.  per  sq.  in 700 

Brake  hoisepower,  averse 196 

Pump  e£Bciency,  estimated,  per  cent S5 

Fuel  consumed  by  enginea  during  10  days,  bbl 55.8 

Fuel  consumed  by  engines  per  day,  lb 2020 

Brake-horaepower-houre  per  day  -  106  x  24 4704 

Fuel  cbniumption  perb.hp-hT.,  lb 0.43 

Ft-lb.  oT  work  per  day  developed  by  the  engines  -  196  x  33,000 

X24X60 9,320,000,000 

Ft-Ib.  of  work  per  day  in  oil  pumped  -  9,320,000,000  x  0.85 

(85  per  cent  efficiency) 7,900,000,000 

B.t.u.  in  fuel  consumed  per  day  -  2020  x  18,000 36,000,000 

Ft-Ib.  of  work  per  1,000,000  B.t.u 217,000,000 

Daily  operating  cost: 

Fuel  oU:  6.58  bbl.  at  J1.50 J0.87 

Lubricating  oil:  2  gal.  at  10.22 0.44 

Cylinder  oil:  1.6  gal.  at  J0.21 0.34 

Attendance:   Total  salaries  of  2  engineere,  2  assistant  engi- 
neers, 1  chief  enpneer  and  2  telegraph  operators 41.50 

$52.15 

Cost  per  b.hp-hr.  (»62.15  +  4701) $0,011 

Cost  per  bbl.  of  oil  pumped  (S52.15  -t- 14,000) 0.0037 

Bbl.  of  oil  pumped  per  bbl.  of  fuel  cODBumed  (14,000  +  6.58) . . .  2130 

24  In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  power  involved  in  pipe-line  transportation  lends  itself 
admirably  to  the  efficient  use  of  the  oil  engine  as  a  prime  mover. 
And  unless  some  other  form  of  power  can  show  better  results  in  the 
immediate  future,  the  oil  engine  bids  fair  to  hold  its  present  su- 
periority as  a  means  for  the  transportation  of  oil. 
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DISCUSSION 


Benjamin  F.  Tillson  aaked  the  author  what  friction  coef- 
ficients would  apply  respectively  to  parafBn  and  asphalt  baae  oils 
with  densities  varying  from  38  to  14  deg.  B.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  viscosity  of  the  oils  played  a  more  important 
part  than-their  specific  gravities,  it  would  be  preferable  to  express 
a  formula  so  as  to  include  the  factor  of  absolute  viscosity  of  the  oil 
in  question.  Did  such  a  formula  exist,  he  asked,  and  if  so,  what 
factors  were  properly  applied  in  practice?  What  would  be  the  cor- 
responding factors  for  rifled  pipe  and  in  case  water  films  bounded  the 
,  stream  of  oil?  Was  the  formula  limited  for  stream  line  flow  with 
velocity  below  the  critical  velocity  above  which  turbulent  flow  re- 
sults, and  if  so,  what  formula  shbuld  be  used  to  obtain  such  critical 
velocities  in  terms  of  viscoaties? 

Henbt  H.  Suplee  said  that  it  was  well  known  that  certain  gas 
pipe  lines  were  being  operated  very  economically  by  using  gas  power 
pumps  deriving  their  fuel  from  the  pipe  line.  The  same  woijld  be 
true  of  an  oil  pipe  line  usii^  oil  engines  for  driving  the  pumps. 

Albert  C.  Dickerman  was  interested  in  the  paper  from  the 
point  of  view  of  transporting  oil  comparatively  short  distances  within 
plants  using  oil  fuel.  He  had  been  unable  to  locate  any  very  de- 
pendable information  regarding  the  most  economical  pipe  line  for 
such  installations.  He  was  also  interested  to  know  what  insulating 
materials  to  use  in  oil  and  steam  lines  laid  underground. 

The  Author.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  derive  a  friction 
constant  for  use  with  the  Fanning  formula  which  would  be  appli- 
cable to  oils  of  various  viscosities  for  each  sized  line.  A  similar 
efEort  was  made  to  derive  a  constant  C  for  use  with  the  Ch^zy  formula 
for  flow  of  various  viscosities. 

It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  it  is  not  practical  to  write  a  formula 
which  will  permit  the  flow  to  be  expressed  mathematically  for  all 
conditions.  This  flow  is  influenced  by  the  velocity  of  the  oil,  size 
of  the  line,  viscosity  and  gravity  of  the  oil,  temperature  loss,  rough- 
ness of  the  pipe,  and  turbulence  of  the  flow  above  a  certain  critical 
velocity.  It  is  apparent  from  tests  that  with  the  light  oils  a  turbu- 
lent flow  begins  almost  as  soon  bb  it  does  in  the  flow  of  water  while 
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with  heavy  oils,  equivalent  to  15  deg  B.,  California  oil  at  100  deg. 
fabr.,  this  critical  point  is  not  reached  untjl  the  velocity  has  exceeded 
approximately  three  or  four  feet  per  second. 

The  writer  has  had  no  experience  with  rifled  pipe. 

The  writer  will  be  glad  to  furnish  all  necessary  data  of  transport- 
ing oil  short  distances  if  Mr.  Dickerson  will  furnish  following  in- 
formation: 

Amount  of  oil  to  be  transported  from  base  of  supply  to  place 

of  consumption 
Amount  of  oil  to  be  delivered  per  hour  or  24  hours 
Viscosity,  gravity  and  temperature  of  oil  to  be  pumped. 

The  writer  has  used  to  great  advantage  for  insulation  of  under- 
ground pipe  lines  the  Johns-Manville  underground  system  of  in- 
sulation for  both  oil  and  steam  hnes. 

The  author  wrote  that  prices  of  materials  and  rates  of  wages 
pud  to  pumping  station  attendants  as  used  in  his  paper  were  out 
of  date. 
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No.  1733 

MANUAL  ON  AMERICAN  STANDARD 
PIPE  THREADS' 

'T^HE  American  Pipe  Thread  Standard,  also  known  as  the  American 
Briggs  Standard,  was  foimulated  by  Mr.  Robert  Briggs  prior 
to  1882. 

2  Mr.  Briggs  for  several  years  was  superintendent  of  the 
Pascal  Iron  Works  of  Morris,  Tasker  &  Company,  Philadelphia, 
and  later  was  Engineering  Editor  of  the  JouttujI  of  the  Franklin 
Institute.  After  his  death,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Briggfl  containing  de- 
tailed information  regarding  American  pipe  and  pipe  thread  practice 
was  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain. 
This  is  recorded  in  the  Excerpt  minutes,  Volume  LXXI,  Session 
1882-1883,  Part  1. 

3  White,  in  a  general  way,  American  manufacturers  were 
threading  practically  to  the  Briggs  Standard,  in  1886  the  pianu- 
facturers  and  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
jointly  adopted  it  in  detail,  and  master  gages  were  made.  The 
standard  has  since  been  in  general  use  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

4  At  various  conferences  later,  American  manufacturers  and 
The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  establbhed  addi- 
tional sizes,  certain  details  of  gaging,  tolerances  and  special  appU- 

'  Approved  bj  Council  October  1910,  and  ordered  printed.  Presented  at 
the  Annua]  Meeting,  December  1910,  of  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  as  a  progress  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  International  Standard 
for  Pipe  Threads.  This  Manual  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  is  endoraed  by  the  Committee  of  Manufacturers  on  Standardization 
of  Fittings-  and  Valves  and  the  National  Screw  Thread  Commisaion.  It  has 
also  beeit  endorsed  by  the  following  eight  societies  and  aesociations:  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers,  The  American  Society  of  RefriKerating  Engineers,  The 
American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers,  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association,  Heating  and  Piping  Contractors  National  Associa- 
tion, National  Federation  of  Construction  Industries,  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation,   Section    III  —  Mechanical,    American    Railroad    Association,    Signal 


This  Standard  has  been  formally  preeented  by  the  A.S.M.E.  to  the 
American  Engineering  Standards  Committee  and  has  been  appaoved  by  the 
Committee  as  on  "  American  Standard." 
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cations  of  the  standard,  also  the  formulae  and  dimensions  were 
tabulated  more  completely  than  was  originany  done  by  Mr.  Bri^g. 

OUTLINE   OP  STANDABD 

5  The  American  Pipe  Thread  Standard  establishes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Outside  diameter  of  pipe 

Diameter  of  male  thread 

Diameter  of  female  thread 

Profile  of  thread 

Pitch  of  thread 

Length  of  thread 

Taper  of  thread 

Engagement  (by  hand)  of  male  and  female  threads 

Construction  and  use  of  gages 

Tolerances 

Use  of  taper  threads 

Use  of  straight  threads. 

TABLES  OP  DIHENB10N8 

6  The  dimensions  of  American  Pipe  Threads  are  expressed  in 
"inches"  to  one-one  hundred  thousandth  (0.00001)  of  an  inch,  and 
in  "millimeters  "  to  one-thousandth  (0.001)  of  a  millimeter. 

7  While  this  is  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  is  ordinarily 
used,  the  dimensions  are  so  expressed  in  order  to  eliminate  errors 
which  might  result  from  less  accurate  dimensions. 

8  The  relation  between  the  inch  and  the  meter  used  in  calcu- 
latmg  the  dimensions  in  these  tables  is  that  established  by  law  in 
the  United  States  and  on  record  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  De- 
partment of  Conmierce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D,  C.    This  is 

1  meter  -  39.37  inches  exactly. 

9  The  metric  equivalent  of  the  inch  resulting  from  this  de- 
termination is  25 .  40005  millimeters  -  1  inch. 

OUTBIDE  DIAMETER  OF  PIPE 

10  The  outside  diameter  of  pipe  is  given  in  Column  "0"  of 
the  table  of  dimensions.  These  diameters  should  be  very  closely 
adhered  to  by  pipe  manufacturers. 
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DUUBTEB  or  TAPEB  TBBBAD 

11  The  pitch  diaioeterB  of  the  taper  thread  are  determined  by 
fonnulfB  based  on  the  outside  diameter  of  pipe  and  the  pitch  of 
thread.    These  are  as  follows: 

A-G-  (0.050  +  1.1)P 

B  -A+  0.0625F 

A  -  Pitch  diameter  of  thread  at  end  of  pipe 

B  -  I^tch  diameter  of  thread  at  gaging  notch 

0  >  Outside  diameter  of  pipe 

P  -  Normal  engagement  by  hand  between  male  and  female 
threads 

P  -  Pitch  of  thread. 
Note.  — The  above  formulie  are  not  expressed  in  the  same  terma  as  the 
formula  originally  eBtablisbed  by  Mr.  BriggB,  because  they  are  used  to  determine 
pUeh  diameters  whereas  the  Briggs  formula  determined  the  outside  diameter 
of  the  thread.    However,  both  forma  give  identical  reeulte. 

PROFILE 

12  The  angle  between  the  sides  of  the  thread  is  60  deg.  when 
measured  in  the  axial  plane,  and  the  thread  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axia  of  the  pipe,  for  taper  or  stra^ht  threads.    (See  Fig.  1.) 

13  The  crest  and  root  are  truncated  an  amount  equal  to 
0.033P.    The  depth  of  the  thread,  therefore,  is  0.8?.    (See  Fig.  1.) 

NoTX.  —  While  Mr.  Briggs  originally  advocated  a  slightly  roumkd  oreet 
and  root,  the  thread  as  applied  in  the  manufacture  of  gagea  and  thread  tools 
has  always  been  slightly  flaOened  at  the  cteet  and  root. 

While  the  create  on  commercially  manufactured  male  and  female  threads 
would  appear  slightly  rounded  when  examined  with  a  micrcecope,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  and  when  examined  by  eye  they  are  sharp. 

The  roots  of  commercially  manufactured  threada  are  practically  sharp 
when  cut  with  new  tools  and  slightly  rounded  when  cut  with  worn  tools. 

prrcH 

14  The  pitch  of  the  thread  is  the  distance  the  axis  will  advance 
in  one  revolution.  It  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  threads 
in  one  inch  and  the  number  of  threads  in  254  millimeters  (254  mm. 
equals  10  inches). 

LENGTH    or  THREAD 

15  The  length  of  the  taper  male  thread  is  determined  by  a 
formula  based  on  the  outside  diameter  of  pipe  and  the  pitch  of  the 
thread.    This  is  as  follows: 
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FlO.  1 

E  =  (0.8G  +  6.8)  P 
E  =  Length  of  effective  thread 
G  =  Outside  diameter  of  Pipe 
P  =  Pitch  of  thread. 

Note.  — The  above  formula  is  aot  expressed  in  the  same  terms  aa  the  one 
originally  established  by  Mr.  Bri^s,  because  it  determines  directly  the  length 
of  effective  thread  which  includes  two  threads  slightly  imperfect  on  the  creet, 
whereas  the  Briggs  formula  detennined  the  length  of  perfect  thread,  the  two 
threads  imperfect  on  the  crest  not  being  included  in  the  formula.  However, 
both  forms  give  identical  results. 
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TAPEB   OF  THBBAD 

16  The  taper  of  the  thread  is' 1  in  16  measured  on  the  diameter. 

ENGAGEMENT    BETWEEN  TAPER  MALE   AND    FEMALE   THREAD 

17  The  normal  length  of  engagement  between  taper  male  and 
female  threads  when  screwed  together  by  hand  is  shown  in  Column 
"F"  of  Table  1. 

18  This  length  is  controlled  by  the  construction  and  use  of 
the  gages. 

GAOES 

19  Gages  to  properly  maintain  interchangeabiUty  should 
consist  of, 

Master  gages 

Reference  gages  used  for  checking  working  gages 

See  Figs.  2,  3  and  4 
Working  gages  used  for  checking  the  product 

See  Figs.  5  and  6. 

MASTER  GAGES 

20  The  master  gage  is  a  taper  threaded  plug  gage.  This  should 
be  accompanied  by  two  taper  threaded  ring  gages  (to  be  known  as 
checks)  to  afford  ready  comparisons. 

21  The  plug  g^e  is  made  to  the  dimensions  given  in  Table  1, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  2,  3  and  4,  and  includes  the  gaging  notch. 

22  One  ring  (check)  has  a  thickness  equal  to  dimension  F,  is  the 
same  diameter  at  the  small  end  as  the  small  end  of  the  plug  gage, 
and  is  flush  with  the  plug  gage  at  the  small  end  and  at  the  gaging 
notch  when  screwed  on  tight  by  hand.  {See  Fig.  2.)  This  check  will 
be  fitted  to  its  master. 

23  The  other  ring  (check)  has  a  thickness  equal  to  dimension 
E,  but  is  threaded  for  a  distance  equal  to  E  minus  F.  It  is  the  same 
diameter  at  the  lat^  end  as  the  large  end  of  the  plug  gage.  The 
distance  equal  to  F  is  counterbored  and  unthreaded.  (See  Fig.  3.) 
This  check  will  also  be  fitted  to  its  master. 

24  The  roots  of  the  threads  are  cut  to  a  sharp  V  or  may  be 
undercut  beyond  the  sharp  V  to  faciUtate  making  the  thread.  See 
Fig.  4.  The  crests  are  truncated  an  amount  equal  to  O.IP,  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  4. 

25  Master  gf^es  and  their  checks  are  primarily  for  the  use  of 
g^e  and  thread  tool  manufacturers,  and  for  very  accurate  reference 
in  checking  gages. 
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BBFSRGNCB  0A0B5 

26  KefereDce  gages  coosifit  of  one  taper  threaded  plug  gage  and 
two  taper  threaded  ring  gages. 

27  Tbe  plvg  gage  is  made  to  the  dimensions  given  in  Table  1,  as 
shown  in  Figs.  2,  3  and  4,  and  includes  the  ga^g  notch. 

28  One  ring  gage  has  a  thickness  equal  to  dimension  F,  is  the 
same  diameter  at  the  small  end  as  the  small  end  of  the  plug  gage, 
and  is  flush  with  the  pli%  gage  at  the  small  end  and  at  the  ga^g 
notch  when  screwed  on  tight  by  hand.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

29  The  other  ring  gage  has  a  thickness  equal  to  dimension  E, 
but  is  threaded  for  a  distance  equal  to  E  minus  F.    It  is  the  same 
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diameter  at  the  large  end  as  the  large  end  of  the  plug  gage.    The 
distance  equal  to  F  is  coimterbored  and  unthreaded.     (See  Fig.  3.) 

30  The  roots  of  the  threads  are  cut  to  a  sharp  V  or  may  be 
undercut  beyond  the  sharp  V  to  facilitate  making  the  thread.  The 
crests  are  truncated  an  amount  equal  to  O.IP.     (See  Fig.  4.) 

WORKINO   aAQBS 

31  Working  gages  consist  of  one  taper  threaded  plug  gage  and 
one  taper  threaded  ring  gage. 

32  The  plug  gage  is  made  to  the  dimensicois  given  in  Table  1 , 
as  shown  in  Fi^.  5  and  6,  and  includes  the  gaging  notch. 

33  The  ring  gage  has  a  thickness  equal  to  dimension  F,  and  is 
the  same  diameter  at  the  small  end  as  the  small  end  of  the  plug  gage. 
(See  Fig.  5.) 
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34  The  crests  are  truncated  an  amount  equal  to  0.1/*,  The 
roots  are  cut  to  a  sharp  V,  or  may  be  undercut  beyond  the  sharp  V 
to  facilitate' making  the  thread.     (See  Fig.  6.) 


Tor  mNkin^  Wortirg  6a^ 


"'  For  ChKtrrg  SroOuct-, 

Fias.  2-« 

Note.  —  The  object  of  truncating  the  creeta  on  gages  (truncation  O.IP) 
is  to  insure  that,  when  gaging  a  commercial  thread  cut  nith  a  slightly  dull  tool, 
the  gage  bears  on  the  sidea  of  the  thread  instead  of  on  the  loots. 

GAOINO   FEMALE  THREADS 

35  The  plug  gage,  Fig.  5,  should  screw  tight  by  hand  into  the 
fitting  or  coupling  until  the  notch  is  flush  with  the  face.    When  the 
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thread  la  chamfered,  the  notch  should  be  flush  with  the  bottom  of 
the  chamfer. 

36    This  method  of  g^^g  is  used  either  for  taper  female 


threads  or  for  straight  threaded  female  couplings  which  screw  to- 
gether with  taper  male  threads.     (See  Figs.  10  and  13.) 

OAGINQ  TAPER   MALE  THREADS 

37  The  ring  gage,  Fig.  5,  should  screw  tight  by  hand  on  the 
pipe  or  male  thread  until  the  small  end  of  the  gage  is  flush  with  the 
end  of  the  thread.     (See  Fig.  7.) 
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QAQB  TOLERANCBS 

38  In  the  manufacture  of  gages,  variations  from  basic  di- 
mensions are  unavoidable.  Furthermore,  gages  will  wear  in  use. 
In  order  to  fix  the  manmum  allowable  variations  of  gages,  tolerances 
have  been  established. 

39  Master  Gages.    Master  gages  should  be  made  within  the 


straight  Ttrrtad. 

Fio.   13 

See  Figs.  II  asd  12  for  Tolennce.    Taper  Four  Timee  Actual 

narrowest  possible  limits  of  error,  and  checks  should  be  fitted  to 
their  masters. 

40  Each  master  gage  should  be  accompanied  by  a  record  of 
all  measurements,  and  a  statement  of  the  decimal  part  of  a  turn  it 
varies  plus  or  minus  from  the  basic  dimensions. 
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41  Reference  Gages.  Column  1  of  Table  8  gives  the  maxi- 
tnum  allowable  cumulation  of  all  errors  in  the  thread  surface  of  ref- 
erence gag6s,  expressed  in  terms  of  diameter,  and  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  16.  No  point  in  the  thread  surface  of  the  gage  should  be  out- 
side <A  the  zone  of  tolerance  indicated  by  the  shaded  portion  of  the 
illustration. 

Note. '-This  column  is  used  when  checking  gages  by  metuuTHoent.  If 
the  errore  in  the  gage  are  reported  in  tenna  oE  pitch,  angle  of  thread,  and  diameter. 
Tables  10  and  11  may  be  used  to  determine  the  cumulation  of  these  errors  for 


comparison  with  Column  1.  In  Table  10  the  results  of  errors  in  angle  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  diameter.  In  Table  11  the  results  of  errors  in  pitch  are 
eitpressed  in  terms  of  diameter. 

For  example : 

A  }-in.  —  14  plug  pipe  thread  gt^e  is  reported  as  follows: 
Fitch  diameter,  large  end,  0.98881  in. 
Pitch  diameter,  small  end,  0.96775  in. 
One-half  included  angle  of  thread,  29  deg.  and  58  min. 
Maximum  error  in  lead,  0.00007  in. 
The  correct  pitch  diameter  at  large  end  is  0.98886  in.     (See 

Table  1) 
The  error  is  0.00005  in. 
The  correct  pitch  diameter  at  small  end  is  0.96768  in.     (See 

Table  1) 
The  error  is  0.00007  in. 

2  min.  error  in  angle  equals  0.00006  in.     (See  Table  10) 
0.00007  in.  error  in  lead  equals  .00012  in.     (See  Table  11) 
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The  cumulative  error  at  lar^  end  in  terms  of  diameter  equals 

0.00023  io. 
The  cumulative  error  at  email  end  equals  0.00025  in. 
The  gage  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  reference  g^e  (0.00028 

in.  as  ^ven  in  Table  8 


Fig.  16 

Note  Concerning  Fig.  16.  No  point  on  the  thread  surface  of  the  gage 
flhould  be  outside  of  the  moe  of  tolerance  indicated  by  the  shaded  portion  of 
the  illustration. 

The  dotted  line  indicates  the  outline  of  a  perfect  gage  made  exactly  to  the 
basic  dimensions. 

A  -  Basic  pileh  diameter  at  small  end  of  gage 
B  -  Minimum  pitch  diameter  at  small  end  of  gage 
C  -  Mtudmum  pitch  diameter  at  small  end  of  gage 

g  _  A       I  Column  1  from  Table  8  for  reference  gagea 

I  Column  5  from  Table  9  for  new  working  gages 
Column  1  from  Table  8  for  reference  gagea 
Column  5  from  Table  9  for  new  working  gages 


C-A  + 


42  Colunm  2,  Table  8,  gives  the  equivalent  of  Column  1,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  distance  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  represents 
the  maximum  distance  which  a  reference  ring  gage  of  perfect  thick- 
ness or  a  reference  plug  gage  of  perfect  length  from  small  end  to 
gaging  notch  may  vary  from  being  flush  at  the  gaging  notch  or  at 
the  small  end,  when  referred  to  basic  dimensions.  It  is  equal  to 
16  times  Column  1,  owing  to  the  basic  taper  of  1  in  16,  measured 
on  the  diameter. 


Note. —  This  column  i 
poriaon  with  a  master  gage. 


used   when   checking  reference  gages  by  com- 
The  neceaeary  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
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finjcan  ffTKWfr  pipe  THREAPa.  femalc. 


B 

Depth  of  Thread 

Number  or  Thre^ 

iDcbM 

MM. 

Incbei 

M.M. 

iDchel 

M.M, 

Perliuh 

Per 
2UMJM. 

J, 

3 

.37476 

9.510 

02963 

,753 

37 

270 

« 

.vam 

12443 

.04444 

1  12ft 

18 

ISO 

10 

.SZ701 

16.926 

.04444 

1.13S 

13 

180 

i 

13 

.77843 

19.773 

.06714 

I  461 

14 

140 

19 

.06886 

26.117 

.06714 

1.461 

14 

14C 

1 

26 

1.23863 

31.461 

.06060 

1787 

UK 

116 

I^ 

32 

1.6S33S 

40.218 

.06056 

1.767 

IIH 

116 

3S 

1.822U 

46.387 

.06066 

1.767 

llH 

116 

r 

GO 

2.29627 

G8.32G 

.06066 

1767 

"H 

116 

2H 

64 

2.76216 

70.160 

.10000 

2.640 

SO 

r 

76 

3.38860 

86.068 

.10000 

2.640 

80 

3M 

90 

3.8SS81 

SS.776 

.10000 

2.640 

80 

4 

100 

4.38713 

111.433 

.10000 

2,640 

80 

4M 

113 

4.88604 

124.103 

.10000 

2,640 

m 

5 

13& 

6.4tt29 

138,412 

.10000 

2.640 

80 

6 

ICO 

0.60607 

166. 2S2 

.10000 

2640 

80 

7 

176 

7.60234 

100.660 

.10000 

2,6-10 

80 

200 

8.60003 

216.001 

.10000 

2,540 

80 

9 

226 

0.407W 

241.240 

.10000 

2,640 

80 

10 

260 

10.6SDM 

260.772 

.10000 

2,640 

80 

U 

276 

11.61938 

200.133 

.10000 

2,640 

80 

13 

300 

12.61781 

320.403 

.10000 

2,640 

80 

HOJ>. 

360 

13.87262 

302.365 

.10000 

2.640 

80 

IBOJ). 

376 

14.87419 

377.800 

.10000 

2,640 

80 

16  OJ). 

400 

16.87676 

403.246 

.10000 

2.640 

80 

17  O.D. 

42S 

16.87600 

43S.<3e 

.10000 

2,640 

80 

18  0.D. 

460 

17.87600 

464,026 

.10000 

2.610 

80 

20O.D. 

600 

19.87031 

604.707 

.10000 

2,640 

80 

22  0.D. 

G60 

31.86662 

555.388 

.10000 

2,640 

80 

MO.D. 

600 

33.86094 

eo6:oeo 

.10000 

2,640 

SO 

aso.D. 

660 

26.86026 

656. 7S0 

.10000 

2.540 

80 

39  0.D. 

700 

27.86160 

707.431 

.10000 

2540 

80 

»0.D 

760 

39.84687 

768.112 

.10000 

2540 

80 
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43  Column  3  gives  the  equivalent  of  Column  2,  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  decimal  part  of  a  turn  from  the  basic  dimensions. 

Note.  —  This  column  U  also  used  when  checking  reference  gagee  by  com- 
pariaon  with  &  master  gage.  The  neceisary  allowance  must  be  made  fur  the 
error  in  the  master. 

44  A  tolerance  of  plus  or  minus  0.0002  in .  (0.005  mm.)  is  allowed 
on  the  distance  between  the  g^png  notch  and  the  small  end  of  the 
reference  plug  gage,  or  on  the  thickness  of  the  reference  ring  gage. 

Note.  —  It  is  possible  for  reference  plug  and  ring  gages  which  oome  within 
all  of  the  above  tolerances  to  vary  from  being  flush  wiUi  each  other  at  the  small 
end,  or  at  tiie  gaging  notch,  when  screwed  together  tight  by  hand.  The  maxi- 
mum variation  which  might  occur,  expresaed  in  terms  of  distance,  is  given  in 
Column  4,  and  gages  which  come  within  these  limits  should  be  checked  by  meas- 
urement before  being  rejected. 

45  Nmo  Working  Qages.  Column  5  of  Table  9  gives  the 
maximum  allowable  cumulation  of  all  errors  in  the  thread  surface  of 
new  working  g^es,  expressed  in  terms  of  diameter,  and  is  also 
illustrated  in  Fig.  16.  No  point  in  the  thread  surface  of  the  g^e 
should  be  outside  of  the  zone  of  tolerance  indicated  by  the  shaded 
portion  of  the  illustration. 

Note.  —  This  column  is  used  when  checking  gages  by  measurement. 

46  Column  6  gives  the  equivalent  of  Column  5,  expressed  in 
terms  of  distance  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  represents  the  nuudmum 
distance  which  a  new  working  ring  gage  of  perfect  thickness  or  a  new 
working  plug  gage  of  perfect  length  from  small  end  to  gaging  notch 
may  vary  from  being  flush  at  the  gaging  notch,  or  at  the  small  end, 
when  referred  to  basic  dimensions.  It  is  equal  to  16  times  Column  5, 
owing  to  the  basic  taper  of  1  in  16,  measured  on  the  diameter. 

Note.  —  This  column  is  used  when  checking  working  gages  by  comparison 
with  a  gage  the  error  of  which  is  known.  The  necessary  allowance  must  be 
made  for  this  emr. 

47  Column  7  gives  the  equivalent  of  Column  6,  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  decimal  part  of  a  turn  from  basic  dimensions. 

Note.  —  This  column  is  also  used  when  checking  working  gages  by  com- 
parison with  a  gage  the  error  of  which  is  known.  Th^  necessary  allowance  must 
be  made  for  this  error. 

48  A  tolerance  of  plus  or  minus  0.0005  in.  (0.0127  mm.)  is 
allowed  on  the  distance  between  the  gaging  notch  and  the  small 
end  of  the  working  plug  gage,  or  on  the  thickness  of  the  working 
ring  gage. 

Note.  —  It  is  possible  for  working  plug  and  ring  gages  which  come  within 
all  of  the  above  tolerances  to  vary  from  being  Bush  with  each  other  at  the  small 
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end  or  at  the  goging  notch,  when  Bcrewed  together  tight  by  hand.  The  mm  i  mum 
variation  vhicb  ought  occur,  expressed  in  terms  of  distance,  is  given  in  Column  8, 
and  gages  which  come  within  these  limits  should  be  checked  by  compariaon  with 
reference  gages  before  being  rejected. 

It  ia  also  poasible  for  working  plug  and  ring  gages  which  come  within  all 
of  the  above  tolerances  to  vary  from  being  flush  at  the  email  end  or  at  the  gaging 
notch,  when  screwed  tight  by  hand  on  a  reference  gage  which  comes  within  the 
tolerances  specified  for  reference  gages.  The  maximum  variation  which  might 
occur,  exprmaed  in  terms  of  distance,  is  given  in  Column  9,  and  gages  which 
come  within  these  limits  should  be  checked  by  measurement  before  being  rejected. 

49  Worn  Working  Gages.  The  maximum  wear  on  working 
gages  muBt  not  be  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one^ialf  turn  from 
the  basic  dimensions. 


HANUFACTUSINQ  TOLERANCE 

50  The  maximum  allowable  variation  in  the  commerdal 
product  is  one  turn  plus  or  one  turn  minus  from  the  gaging  notch 
when  using  working  gages.  (See  Figs.  8,  9,  10  and  12.)  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  maximum  allowable  variation  of  1^  turns  from  the 
basic  dimensions,  owing  to  the  allowance  of  one-half  turn  on  working 
gages. 

AMERICAN   TAPER  PIPE  THREADS 

51  Taper  male  and  female  threads  are  reconmiended  for 
threaded  joints  for  any  service. 

AUBBICAN   STRAJOHT   PIPE  THREADS 

52  Female.  Straight  threaded  female  wrought  iron  or 
wrought  steel  couplings  of  the  weight  known  as  "standard"  may 
be  used  with  taper  threaded  pipe  for  ordinary  pressures,  as  they  are 
sufSciently  ductile  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  taper  male  thread 
when  properly  screwed  together.    For  dimensions  see  Table  2. 

53  For  high  pressures,  only  taper  male  and  female  threads 
should  be  used. 

54  Male.  Straight  male  threads  are  recognized  only  for 
special  applications  such  as: 

Long  screws 
Tank  nipples. 

LONG   SCREWS 

55  Long  screws  are  used  to  a  limited  extent.  This  joint  is  not 
considered  satisfactory  when  subjected  to  temperature  or  pressure. 
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In  this  application  (see  Fig.  14),  the  coupling  has  a  etraight  thread 
and  must  make  a  joint  with  an  American  taper  pipe  thread. 

56  In  gaging,  the  American  taper  working  plug  gage  is  used, 
allowing  the  same  tolerance  from  the  notch  as  for  a  taper  thread. 
(See  F^.  13.)  The  straight  thread  on  the  pipe  enters  the  coupling 
freely  by  hand,  the  joint  being  made  by  a  packing  material  between 
the  locknut  and  the  coupling.     (See  Fig.  14.) 

57  It  is  necessary  that  the  coupling  be  screwed  on  the  straight 
male  thread  for  the  full  length  of  the  coupling  and  then  back  until 
it  engages  the  taper  male  thread. 

58  Owing  to  the  long  engagement  of  thread,  imperfections  in 
pitch  affect  the  fit  when  the  coupling  is  screwed  on  the  pipe  its  f  ull 
length.  Befinements  of  manufacture  and  gaging  to  insure  a  properly 
interchangeable  product  are  more  costly  than  the  commercial  use 
warrants;  therefore,  the  use  of  this  type  of  joint  is  not  recommended. 

LOCKNUT  THREAAS 

59  Occasional  requirements  make  it  advisable  to  have  a  straight 
thread  of  the  lai^est  diameter  it  is  possible  to  cut  on  a  pipe.  This 
has  been  standardized  and  is  known  as  Maximum  Male  and  Mini- 
mum Female  Locknut  Threads.  For  dimensions,  see  Table  3.  The 
"Tank  Nipple"  shown  in  Fig.  15  is  an  example  of  this  thread.  In 
this  appUcation  an  American  standard  taper  thread  is  cut  on  the 
end  of  the  pipe  after  having  first  cut  the  male  locknut  thread. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Joint  CoiuinrxB  ok  Intbrnationai.  Standard  fob  Pipe  Threads 

Edwin  M.  Hzbr,  Chainnan  1 

WiLUAM  J.  BALDwm  I     BepreMnting  The  American 

Ladsbncx  V.  Bbnxt  |         Society  of  Mechanical 

Geokok  M.  Bond  I  Enf/inaers 

Stanibt  O.  Flaog,  Jk.  J 
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No.  1734 

REPORT' 

OF  THE 

JOINT  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MINING  AND  METALLURGICAL 

ENGINEERS 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETy  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS.  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS. 

.  N  infonnol  meeting  of  the  Confereee  of  the  Development  ComioitteeB  o' 
the  four  Societies  was  held  in  New  York  on  July  2, 1919,  at  which  the  scope 
of  the  work  waa  conaidered,  and  a  Sub-Committee  on  Procedure,  conaiating  of 
the  duurmeD  of  the  Coofereea  from  each  of  the  four  Societies,  waa  appointed 
to  arrange  the  program  for  and  the  time  and  place  of  the  firet  foimal  meeting. 
The  Conferees  auliaequently  adapted  the  name,  "The  Joint  Conference  Com- 
mittee." 

2  The  Joint  Conference  Committee  convened  at  the  Hotel  Montclair, 
Montdair,  New  Jersey,  Auguat  13,  14  and  15,  and  in  New  York,  September  IS, 
16  and  17,  1919. 

3  The  Committee  has  divided  its  report  into  two  parts,  that  covering  the 
public  activities  and  that  covering  the  society  activities  of  common  interest  to 
the  four  Societies. 

1     COOPERATION  IN  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

4  It  waa  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  present  at  all  conferences  that 
one  of  the  moat  important  matters  on  which  joint  action  can  be  taken  is  the 
formation  of  a  single  comprehensive  organisation  to  secure  united  action  of  the 
engineering  and  aUied  technical  profesaions  in  nmttera  of  common  interest  to 

5  In  presenting  ita  report  upon  a  proposed  form  of  oi^aniiation  which 
shall  provide  a  voice  to  speak  for  the  ideals  of  the  profession,  a  hand  to  enforce 
unity  of  action  and  render  the  maximum  of  national,  social  and  political  service, 
the  Committee  presents  for  consideration  the  following  plan.  The  Committee 
emphasizes  that  the  plan  can  only  be  valuable  and  enduring  as  the  motive  dom- 
inating it  ia  patriotic,  broad-visioned  and  unselBsh,  but  firmly  believes  that  all 
eSorta  toward  bringing  a  united  profession  to  the  service  of  the  Nation,  the 
State  and  the  City  will  bring  to  ita  members  the  public  honor,  esteem  and  recog- 
nition which  their  qualifications  deaerve,  now  relatively  unacknowledged  and 
uncompensated. 

1  Receind  by  the  Couocil,  Jaouiry  M,  1920,  ud  ordered  prioted. 
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6  In  preparing  this  plan  the  Committee  has  recognised  Utat  there  exists 
in  Engineering  Coimcil  a  tool  which  is  engraving  an  honorable  record  on  the 
pages  of  professionat  history,  but  its  limitations  are  well  known  and  its  poverty 
is  chronic.  If  deRired,  Engineering  Council  can  be  molded  into  this  organiift- 
tion  by  making  it  more  democratic  and  founding  it  on  direct  reprcMntation  of 
all  engineers,  rather  than  appointment  as  at  pteaent. 

7  The  great  object  is  to  provide  an  effective  body,  widely  and  truly  rep- 
resentative, modestly  yet  adequately  financed,  which  will  be  neither  autocratic 
nor  aristocratic,  which  will  at  all  times  stand  as  the  representative  and  def^Mler 
of  the  profession  in  matters  affecting  its  honor,  welfare  and  common  interest. 

8  The  mandate  for  a  vehicle  to  provide  for  coSperation  and  solidarity 
among  engineers  has  been  unmistakably  expressed  by  the  membership  of  tbe 
four  Societies,  through  their  several  Development  Committees.  In  obedience 
thereto  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  has  constructed  a  plan  for  an  organiza- 
tion des^ned  to  perform  this  function  by  providing  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
strength  of  every  existing  technical  organisation  in  the  country,  but  without 
taking  from  them  any  of  their  present  privileges,  or  in  any  way  interfering  with 
their  respective  spheres  of  usefulness. 

9  Every  new  activity,  to  be  effective,  means  work  and  needs  mosey. 
A  movement  such  as  proposed,  if  undertaken  without  sufficient  funds,  would 
not  only  prove  barren  of  results,  but  by  failure  would  bring  ridicule  upon  tbe 
profession.  In  advance  of  its  organiiation  no  definite  budget  can  be  prepared. 
The  revenues  proposed  are  moderate,  and  are  baaed  on  the  experience  of  Bngi- 
neerii^  Council,  which,  while  called  upon  to  occupy  an  ever-widening  field, 
has  been  continually  handicapped  by  limited  resources. 

10  In  submitting  the  proposed  fundamentals  to  govern  a  single  compr^ 
hensive  organiiation  by  which  the  engineering  and  alhed  technical  professions 
may  become  more  active  in  their  service  to  the  pubUo  and  themselves,  the  Joint 
Conference  Committee  would  point  out  tbe  following  as  amoi^  some  of  tJie 
objects  to  be  attained  by  such  an  organiiation: 

a  To  render  the  maximum  of  service  to  the  nation  through  unity  of 

action 
b  To  give  the  engineers  of  the  country  a  more  potent  voice  in  public 

e  To  secure  greater  recognition  of  the  services  of  the  engineer,  and  to 

provide  for  bis  advancement 
d  To  promote  esprit  de  eorpt  among  the  members  of  the  profession 
e  To  provide  the  machinery  for  prompt  and  united  action  on  matters 
affecting  the  profession,  among  which  are: 

Licensing  and  i^istration  of  engineers 

National  Service  Committee 

National  Department  of  Pubhc  Works 

Conservation  of  national  resources 

Pubhcity 

Classification  and  compensation  of  engineers 

General  employment  bureau 

Engineering  education 

International  affiliation  of  engineers 

Industrial  relations. 
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11  In  the  gr»t«r  vision  resulting  from  the  world  war  it  ia  apparent  that 
DO  one  alone  can  successfully  solve  the  problems  with  which  he  ia  confronted. 
He  needs  the  cooperation  of  his  fellows.  National  problems  demand  unit«d 
effort.  The  Joint  Conference  Committee  beUeves  that  the  greatest  value  of 
the  proposed  orgUiization  ia  in  the  united  effort  for  the  service  of  the  natioa, 
from  which  effort  will  result  the  greatest  service  to  the  individual. 

12  The  general  plan  ofFera  a  definite  method  of  organization  for  pubUc 
service.  The  Committee  presents  a  means  whereby  the  expressed  wish  of  engi- 
neers throughout  the  land  may  be  formulated  in  organization  which  shall  make 
for  the  common  weal. 

13  The  Committee  submits  the  plan  with  the  confident  beLef  that  it  will 
be  accepted  by  the  four  Societies,  that  they  will  make  the  sacrifices  necessary 
and  usume  the  reeponaibiUty  of  leadership,  supporting  the  movement  by  virtue 
of  their  podtion  in  the  engineering  profession.  A  national  movement  by  local 
societies  is  sure  to  come.  The  four  National  Societies  cao  take  the  initiative 
and  continue  their  leadership  in  American  engineering  by  prompt  action,  or  by 
inaction  loee  the  preatige  th^  now  hold. 

NATIONAL  ENGINEERING  ORGANIZATION' 
0B0ANI2ATI0N  AND  PURPOSE 

14  In  order  that  the  engineering  and  allied  technical  professions  may 
become  a  more  active  national  force  in  economic,  industrial  and  civic  affairs, 
and  in  order  that  united  action  may  be  facilitated,  it  is  desirable  that  there 
be  cooperation  through  a  single  comprehensive  organization.  The  purpose  of 
such  organization  should  be  to  further  the  public  welfare  wherever  technical 
knowledge  and  training  are  involved,  and  to  consider  all  matters  of  common 
concern  to  these  professions.    It  should  embrace; 

COMPONENT  PART8  OF   ORGANIZATION 

15  FireL  Local  Affiliations,  preferably  under  the  auspices  of  local  engir 
neering  societies  or  clubs,  as  follows: 

a  "Local  Associations"  or  "Sections"  of  the  national  engineering  or 
technical  societies; 

6  Local  engineering  societies;  and 

c  Other  local    engineers  and   members  of  allied  technical   profcssionB 
and  associatea. 

16  Second.  A  National  Council,  consisting  of  representatives  of  national 
engineering  and  technical  sodetiee  and  of  repreeentatives  of  local,  state  or  r^ional 
affiliations  or  organizations. 

17  The  formation  of  State  Councils,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
local  affiliations  within  the  State  or  otherwise  representative  of  the  majority  of 
the  engineers  and  members  of  allied  technical  professions  in  the  State,  is  desirable 
as  conducive  to  cooperation  and  to  further  the  objects  of  the  National  Council 
with  which  such  State  Councils  should  harmonise;  and  such  State  Councils  are 
recommended  wherever  and  whenever  the  local  conditions  warrant. 

»t  deem  it  denrmble  to  eelect  deflnita  nenHa  for 
It  belieree  that  thu  ibould  be  left  to  tb»  aetion 
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ttBLUIITATION  OP  ATFTHOBITT 

18  Local  ASiliations,  StaU  Councila  (where  formed)  and  the  Nattonal 
Council,  shall  take  action  on  local,  state  and  national  matters  respectively,  and 
th^  Bhall  bo  autonomous  with  respect  thereto.  It  shall,  however,  be  the  duty 
of  the  National  Cotindl  to  interest  itself  in  the  activities  of  Local  AfBliatioiu 
and  State  Coundle  if  such  activitieg  are  of  national  scope  or  affect  the  int«iest 
of  the  engineering  and  allied  technical  profeaaiona  in  other  ports  of  the  country; 
provided,  that  nothing  herein  stated  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  the  dis- 
cussion by  any  Local  Affiliation  or  State  Council  or  by  the  National  Council  of 
any  matters  of  interest  to  engineers  and  members  of  allied  technical  professions. 

LOCAL  AFFILUTIONS 
PURPOSE 

19  Local  Affiliations  are  created  to  consider  local  matters  of  public  welfare 
with  which  the  engineering  and  allied  technical  profettdons  are  concerned,  as  well 
as  other  matters  of  common  interest  to  these  profeaaiona,  in  order  that  united 
action  may  be  made  possible  in  local  matters. 

CONBTITUTION 

20  Each  Local  Affiliation  shall  submit  its  conatitution  and  by-laws  and  all 
subsequent  modifications  thereof  to  the  Elxecutive  Board  of  the  National  Council 
tor  approval. 

STATE  COUNCILS 


21  State  Councils  may  be  created  to  consider  state  matters  of  public  welfare 
with  which  the  engineering  and  allied  technical  professions  are  concerned,  as  well 
as  other  matten  of  codudod  interest  to  these  professions,  in  order  that  unit«d 
action  may  be  made  possible  in  state  affairs. 

CONSTITUTION 

22  Each  State  Council  shall  submit  its  constitution  and  by-laws  and  all 
n^3eequent  modifications  thereof  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  National  Council 
for  approval. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
PUBPOSE 

23  The  National  Council  is  created  to  ooneider  national  matten  of  public 
welfare  with  which  the  engineering  and  allied  technical  professions  are  conoemed, 
as  well  as  other  matters  of  common  interest  to  these  professions,  in  order  that 
united  action  may  be  possible  in  matters  of  national  scope. 

BASIS   OF  REPRESENTATION 

24  Each  local,  state  or  regional  affiliation  or  organization  whose  member- 
ship is  not  otherwise  represented  than  through  the  national  engineering  or  t«cfa- 
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nicol  societies,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  representative  to  the  National  Council  for 
a  membership  of  from  100  tc  1000  inclusive,  and  one  additional  representative 
for  every  additional  1000  members  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

25  Each  national  engineering  or  technical  society  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
representative  for  a  memberahip  of  from  200  to  2000  inclusive,  and  an  additional 
representative  for  every  additional  2000  memberg  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

MEETINGS 

26  The  National  Council  shall  hold  a  stated  annual  or  biennial  meeting. 
Other  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Executive  Board  upon  its  owit  initiative,  and 
shall  be  called  by  it  upon  the  written  request  of  25  del^ates  to  the  National 
Council,  provided  that  all  notices  of  special  meetings  shall  be  mailed  not  less 
than  60  days  prior  to  the  dat«  thereof. 

TERMS  OF  DBLEOATES 

27  Delegates  shall  serve  for  terms  of  four  years;  provided  that  anang»- 
mente  shall  be  made  by  the  Executive 'Board  so  that  an  approximately  equal 
number  of  delegates  will  be  elected  each  year  as  provided  in  the  by-laws. 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  AND   SECRETABT 

2S  The  National  Council  shall  maintain  National  Headquarters  with  a 
permanent  Secretary  appointed  by  and  holding  office  during  the  treasure  of 
the  Executive  Board.    He  shaU  not  be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board. 

ELECTED   OFnCBRS 

20  The  following  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  National  Council:  A 
President  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  who  shall  be  ineligible  for' immediate  re- 
dection;  two  Vice-Presidents  to  hold  office  tor  tour  years,  one  to  be  elected 
every  two  years,  and  a  Treasurer  to  hold  office  for  two  years. 

EXECUTIVE   BOABD 

30  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Board  which  shall  direct  the  activities  of 
the  National  Council  in  accordance  with  its  adopted  policies.  It  ahoU  have  such 
other  functions  as  may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  National  Council. 

31  The  Executive  Board  shall  conwst  of  the  four  officers  elected  by  the 
National  Council  and  one  representative  for  each  national  society  of  2O0O  mem- 
bers or  leas,  with  one  additional  representative  from  each  national  society  for 
every  additional  2000  members  or  major  fraction  thereof,  to  be  selected  from 
the  membership  of  the  National  Council  in  each  case  by  the  national  society 
concerned,  and  of  a  number  of  representatives  selected  from  the  membership 
of  the  National  Council  by  the  representatives  therein  of  the  local,  state  or 
regional  affiliations  or  organiEationa,  the  said  number  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
the  representation  of  the  natiotial  societies  as  the  total  membership  of  the  local, 
state  or  regional  affiliations  or  QfMnisations  bean  to  that  of  the  national  societies; 
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provided  that  the  numerical  basis  of  repreacDtation  shall  be  so  changed  from 
time  to  time  that  the  membeiship  of  the  Executive  Board  shall  not  exceed  iiuztj 
(30). 

32  The  Pretddent  and  Secretary  of  the  National  CouncQ  shall  be  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Executive  Board. 

ELBCTOBAL   DISTRICTS 

33  The  National  Council  shall  divide  the  country  into  such  districts  or 
regions,  as  may  be  desirable  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the  district  membeis  of 
the  Executive  Board.  In  eetabhahing  these  districts  due  regard  shall  be  had 
to  geographical  conditions  and  membership. 

ADMISSION  TO   NATIONAL   COUNCIL 

34  Any  national  engineering  or  technical  society  or  any  local,  state  or 
regional  afBliation  or  organisation  desiring  representation  on  the  National  Council 
shall  submit  a  written  request  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Council  vhich 
shall  be  accompanied  by  such  data  regarding  the  aims  and  status  of  the  organisa- 
tion as  the  by-laws  may  provide. 

35  The  Secretary  shall  refer  this  request  to  the  Executive  Board  which 
shall  submit  it  to  the  delegates,  together  with  its  recommendations,  for  a  letter 
ballot. 

36  The  applicant  shall  be  admitted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  National 
Council,  provided  that  not  more  than  25  per  cent  thereof  shall  vote  in  the  negative. 


UNEXPIRED  TERMS 

37  Vacancies  in  the  offices  of  the  President,  the  Vice-Presidents,  the  Treas- 
urer and  in  the  Executive  Board  and  del^at«s  shall  be  filled  as  soon  as  feasible, 
by  the  agencies  or^inally  selecting  the  incumbents.  Officers  and  ddegatea 
thus  chosen  shall  serve  for  the  unexpired  terms. 


FINANCES 

38  For  the  purpose  of  financing  the  National  Coundl  and  its  Executive 
Board  (not  for  the  use  of  local  afRliattons  and  State  Councils)  the  following 
assessments  shall  be  made. 

39  Each  national  society  represented  on  the  National  Coundl  shall  con- 
tribute annually  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  (S1.50}  per  member. 

40  Each  local,  state  or  regional  affiliation  or  organization  represented 
on  the  National  Council  shall  contribute  annually  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  member. 


2    COOPERATION  IN  SOCIETY  ACTIVITIES 

41  Careful  consideration  was  given  to  many  points  of  common  interest, 
and  in  the  time  available  the  Committee  feels  warranted  in  taking  woniinoua 
action  on  some  of  these  topics,  ss  follows: 
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COOPERATION   IN   PROFESSIONAL    ACHVITIBS  , 

42  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  growing  cofiperetion  in  the 
activities  of  the  Societies  be  fostered.  The  uniSed  operation  of  the  libranM, 
the  oigsnisatioti  of  Engineering  Council,  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee,  Engineering  Foundation  and  Employment  Service,  are  conspicuous 
enunplee  of  such  common  action.  Joint  conunitteee  for  definite  purpoeee  should 
be  eetablished,  and  standing  or  other  committees  directing  similar  activitjcfl  in 
the  several  societies  would  profit  by  conference.  In  this  way  common  action  may 
be  taken  or  similar  policies  may  be  adopted  when  advantageous,  thus  avoiding 
duplication  of  effort.  Comprehensive  means  should  be  provided  for  united 
action  in  other  larger  professional  and  technical  matters. 

JOUrr   MEETINGS 

43  The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  periodic  Joint  meetings  of  Ibe 
four  National  Societies  in  various  localities  would  be  beneficial  in  the  develop- 
ment of  social  int«rcour8e  between  the  members  and  for  debating  matters  of 
common  interest.  Furthermore  such  large  conferences  would  bring  the  engineer 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

44  The  question  of  industrial  relations  ii 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  vital  factor  in  the 
It  is  a  matter  with  which  the  engineer  is  peculiarly  fitted  Ut  deal, 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  unique  relation  of  the  ei 
industry,  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  recommends  that  Industrial  Relations 
should  be  a  major  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  engineering  and  allied 
technical  professions.  It  is  also  recommended  that  support  be  given  to  educa- 
tional movements,  such  as  the  Industrial  Service  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  colleges, 
the  Americanization  movement,  and  similar  activities. 

PERSONAL   SERVICE    BUREAUS 

45  It  is  recommended  that  the  Engineering  Societies  Employment  Bureau 
be  extended  by  providing  for  codperation  with  the  existing  organizations  of 
engineers  maintaining  employment  service,  and  that  upon  the  formation  of  the 
contemplated  national  organization  the  service  be  made  available  to  the  mem- 
bers of  all  constituent  aasociations  and  branch  agencies  be  established  in  com- 
munities where  the  local  engineers  desire  to  cooperate. 

STUDENT   ORGANIZATIONS 

46  The  Committee  recommends  that  it  be  the  duty  of  local  associations 
and  sections  of  the  National  Societies  to  promote  and  assist  general  student 
engineering  societies  in  neighboring  universities  and  technical  schools,  to  pro- 
vide carefully  selected  speakers*  and  to  maintain  personal  contact  with  such 
societies.  In  view  of  the  desirability  of  more  intimate  codperstion  among 
engineers,  consideration  of  the  affiliation  of  the  student  branches  of  the  national 
Societies  into  general  Btudtpt  engineering  associations  is  reoommended. 
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«  THE  AMERICAN   ENQINEBB  m   FOBEIQK   SBBTICE 

47  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  Americui  engineers  in  foreign 
countries  should  be  ui^ed  to  anemble  for  puipoeee  of  better  tu»iuAintence  and 
mutual  help,  and  to  fraternise  with  the  engineers  of  the  eountrjr  in  which  tbey 
reside,  for  the  promotion  of  world-wide  cooperation. 

OTANDARDS 

48  The  Committee  is  unanimously  of  tiie  opinion  that  the  co-relation  of 
standards  by  the  four  Societiee  and  others  working  with  them,  along  the  lines 
contemplated  by  the  Americui  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  should  be 
approved  in  principle;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  matter  is  under  oon- 
sideration  by  the  Boards  of  Direction  of  those  Societies  and  the  matter  is  well 
advanced,  this  Committee  does  not  feel  warranted  in  m^lring  &  further  reoom- 
mendation. 

ABBITRATION   AND  EXPERT  TE8TIM0NT 

49  The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  reoonunendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Development  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  regard 
to  arbitration  and  expert  testimony,  namely,  that  a  committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  be  asked  to  cooperate  with  a  joint  committee  of  the  four  So- 
cieti^  in  order  to  develop  better  practice  in  these  matters,  should  be  referred  to 
Engineering  Council. 

LICENSINO   AND   RBGISTSATION   OF  ENGINEERS 

fiO  The  Committee  of  Engineering  Council  that  has  had  under  considera- 
tion the  licensing  arkd  registration  of  engineers  has  nearly  completed  its  draft  of 
a  standard  form  for  a  uniform  law  on  these  matters.  Since  it  is  undesirable  to 
duplicate  this  work,  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  recommends  tiiat  action 
be  deferred  pending  the  receipt  of  that  report. 

PATENT   LAW 

5!  Since  the  PatenU  Committee  of  Engineering  Council,  after  due  con- 
sideration, has  approved  the  report  of  the  Patente  Conomittee  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  in  which  definite  recommendations  are  made  in  regard  to  ttie 
present  patent  system,  it  is  deemed  ineicpedient  for  the  Joint  Conference  Com- 
mittee to  take  action  on  the  subject  of  Patenia  and  the  Patent  Iaw. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS 

52  The  Joint  Conference  Committee,  after  discussion  of  the  question  of 
a  code  of  ethics,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  matter  would  require  eztenuve 
study  and  careful  consideration  in  order  to  secure  joint  action  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  four  Societies,  and  therefore  deemed  it  unwise  to  attempt  to  mate  a 
report  on  this  matter  at  this  time. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

53  The  Joint  Confeieaoe  CommiUee  was  confiontod  with  a  mulUpliaity 
of  matters  inTitiiig  consideration,  but  in  the  two  and  a  half  months  of  its  ensteoce 
it  has  been  able  to  oonsider  only  the  more  importimt  ones.  The  vital  matter  is 
the  general  orgaDiiation  of  engineers  for  public  activities,  a  general  plan  for 
which  is  now  Hubmitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Societies. 

64  When  the  four  Sodetiee  shall  have  approved  the  plan,  the  Committee 
holds  itself  in  leadineas  to  work  out  the  details  by  which  it  may  be  put  into  effect. 
The  Committee  has  therefore  adjourned  to  meet  after  this  matter  has  been  oon- 
adered  by  the  four  Societies. 

Qoooa  Q.  Ahobbkih 


PanjF  N.  I 
JOHH  V.  W.  I 

Edwin  B.  Cauum 

DSKTU  8.    ITiwpftlJ^ 

Loon  C  MxaBcaa,  CAairmoa 
Lbwu  T.  RoamDH 

C^ASUM  F.  Bc<RT 

Calvbit  TowmjT,  Chairma* 


NoTB.  —  la  additioD  to  tha  mboTa  Lha  foUowinii  maraben  h«T*  b«ui  in  »ttendftODfl  it 
iDt»  of  tti«  Committn,  but  wen  uiuble  to  participatB  Id  the  fiiuJ  di«ftiDf  of  tlio  mportr  Ji 
W.  RnmABM  uid  Auj^i  H.  Ronua.  th*  AmuuH  Inmrms  or  MiHiHa  xho  Mrri 

^BABLM  E.  LOH>,  TbB  AlUWClH  SOCIBTT  OW  MSCBUTICAI.  EHIlimn 

Thtra  wu  iIm  went  by  ioTitaUon  CoHron  A.  Aduu.  Bngiiueiini  CouneO. 
New  York,  N.  ¥.,  Saptambec  17,  1919. 
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NECROLOGY  1 

LUCAS    NICHOLAAS    ALTA 

Lucaa  Nichobas  Alta,  a  member  of  the  Society  since  1S96,  died  at  Water- 
gnafsmeer,  HoUand,  December  2,  1919.  Mr.  Alta  waa  bom  in  Holland  in  1859 
and  received  bia  education  at  tbe  School  of  Technology,  Amsterdam.  Following 
his  graduation,  he  obtained  drawing-room  and  shop  experience  in  Amsterdam 
and  waa  for  a  time  aaaist^nt  engineer  on  board  a  ateamship.  From  1882  to  1806 
he  waa  connected  with  the  W.  C.  ft  K.  DeWitt  Engineering  Worka  in  Holland 
as  chief  erector  and  draftaman.  From  1896  until  the  time  of  hia  death  he  was 
mechanical  engineer  and  a  member  of  the  &rm  of  L.  N.  Alta  &  Co.,  of  Amsterdam. 

DANIEL   ASHWORTH 

Daniel  Aahworth,  who  died  November  8,  1919,  was  bom  in  Lancashire, 
Ei^land,  in  1841.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  came  to  this  country  with  his  father 
settling  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  he  att«nded  the  public  achools.  He  entered 
the  mechanical  field  as  a  glass  mold  maker  and  later  became  master  mechanic 
of  glass  works  in  Pittsbui^h  and  Boston.  In  1872  he  became  the  manner  of 
the  Hemingray  Glass  Company,  Covington,  Ky.,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
ten  years,  during  which  time  he  made  a  thorough  study  of  steam.  For  several 
years  he  was  general  superintendent  of  the  Lane  &  Bodley  Co.  of  Cincinnati, 
In  1885  he  returned  to  Pittsburgh  as  consulting  engineer  and  steam  expert. 

Mr.  Aahworth  retired  from  the  engineering  profession  in  1906,  having 
been  honored  by  President  Roosevelt  with  the  appointment  as  United  States 
Pension  Agent  of  Pennsylvania;  later  he  waa  reappointed  by  President  Taft. 
He  became  a  life  member  of  the  Society  in  1885.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Engineers  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  was  prominent  in  fraternal, 
civic  and  political  affairs  throughout  western  Pennsylvania. 

WILLIAM   FRANltLlN   AUSTIN 

William  F.  Austin,  a  mejnber  of  the  Society  sbce  1905,  died  on  July  12, 
1919.  Mr.  Austin  was  bom  on  October  2,  1864,  in  East  Greenbush,  N,  Y. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  achools  of  Rensselaer  and  bter 
supplemented  this  by  a  correspondence  course  in  mechanical  engineering.  He 
served  his  apj^enticeahip  with  the  Central  Bridge  Company,  Buffalo,  from  1882 
to  1884,  when  be  became  connected  with  the  Hilton  Bridge  Company,  Albany, 
Brat  aa  foreman  of  their  drafting  room  and  later  of  the  erection  department. 
In  1894,  Mr.  Auatin  became  superintendent  of  the  Albany  plant  of  the  American 
Bridge  Company,  and  in  1905  superintendent  of  the  Eddj'stone  plant  of  tbe 
Belmont  Iron  Works,  where  he  was  located  for  about  eight  years,  when  illness 
compelled  his  giving  up  active  business  life. 

'  Tboae  numbciB  vho  dial  while  in  militaiy  or  naviJ  ■crrioe  hmve  uterulu  itffiied  to  thni 
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ABRAM  T.  BALDWIN 


Abram  T.  Baldwin  waa  bom  on  September  26,  1870,  in  Yonkere,  N.  Y., 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  Coraell  Univetsity,  paduating 
from  the  latter  with  the  claaa  of  1893. 

Upon  graduatioD  Mr.  Baldwin  first  worked  in  the  Wm.  A.  Sweet  Boiling 
Mills,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  in  practically  every  branch 
of  the  industry.  In  January  1895  he  became  connected  with  the  Solvay  Process 
Co.,  also  in  Syracuse,  where  he  worked  through  the  various  departments,  being 
assistant  manager  of  the  soda  ash  department  at  the  time  he  left  Syracuse  to 
enter  the  coke  department  of  the  same  company  in  Detroit.  In  May  1910  the 
Precision  Instrument  Co,  waa  organized,  in  which  Mr.  Baldwin  was  very  much 
intereated.  It  waa  not  unti  1911,  however,  that  he  gave  this  company  his  full 
attention  and  at  tbat  time  he  became  its  treasurer;  in  1613  he  was  made  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  firm,  which  position  he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  asked  to  take 
up  the  manufacture  of  airspeed  indicators  for  the  Science  and  Research  Divisicm 
of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft.  His  work  in  this  connection  was  so  arduous  that 
it  resulted  in  his  physical  breakdown  and  sudden  death  from  heart  coUapee  on 
January  8  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  greatly  interested  in  the  combustion  of  coal  and  efficiency 
of  boiler  operation.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  Detroit  Engineering  Society, 
the  National  Association  of  Stationary  Engineers,  the  American  Gas  lostitute 
and  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce.  He  became  a  junior  member  of  the  Society 
m  1899  and  in  1902  a  Ufe  member. 


CHARLES  MILTON  BALDWIN  * 

Charles  M,  Baldwin,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Navy,  was  bom  on  March  26, 
1876,  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Tex.  He  received  his  early  education  in  Rockport,  Tex., 
and  later  attended  the  Southwestern  University  at  Georgetown. 

From  1893  to  1897  he  worked  as  apprentice  machinist  with  the  International 
and  Great  Northern  Railroad  Shops,  when  he  became  third  assistant  marine 
engineer  of  the  Mallory  Steamship  Line.  Reserved  as  second  and  first  assistant, 
respectively,  with  the  Red  D  and  Southern  Pacific  lines.  From  1900  to  1903 
he  waa  engaged  as  erecting  and  operating  engineer  with  the  J.  G.  White  Co., 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

In  1903  Lieutenant  Baldwin  entered  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  as 
machinist,  serving  in  this  capacity  for  about  four  years,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  the  grade  of  warrant  machinist,  with  a  chief  engineer'e  unlimited  ocean  license. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  State  Steam  Engineering  School  of  Boston,  Maaa., 
as  operating  engineer. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  be  offered  his  services  and  was 
commissioned  sa  a  lieutenant  in  tbe  Navy.    He  died  at  sea  on  March  12,  1919. 

Lieutenant  Baldwin  was  considered  an  authority  on  operating  turbioea 
and  expreas-type  boilers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Marine  EnguMOs' 
Beneficial  Association  and  belonged  to  a  number  of  fraternal  organisationa. 
Hn  became  an  associate-member  of  tbe  Society  in  1918. 
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J.    SELLERS   BANCROFT 

J.  Setlera  Bancroft,  a  member  of  the  Society  aicce  1880,  manager  from 
1909  to  1911,  and  vice-president  from  1915  to  1917,  died  at  his  home  in  Phila- 
delphia on  January  29  after  an  illnees  of  several  months. 

Mr,  Bancroft  waa  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  September  12,  1843.  His 
father,  Edward  Bancroft,  a  distinguished  engineer,  who  made  many  inventions 
of  machine  tools  and  shafting  appliances,  founded  the  firm  of  Bancroft  and 
Sellers,  now  Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  As  a  sidelight  on  the  growth 
of  the  machine-tool  industry  in  this  country,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Edward 
Bancroft  built  the  first  metal  planer  in  the  United  States,  the  bed  and  table 
being  chipped  and  filed  by  hand. 

J.  Sellers  Bancroft  was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  being  graduated  from  the 
high  school  of  that  city  in  1861.  In  February  of  that  year  he  entered  the  employ 
of  Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  being  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  Wm.  Sellers.  In  1863, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  made  gang  foreman,  and  in  1866  general  foreman. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  firm  in  1873,  and  when  the  business  was  incorporated  in 
1887  he  was  made  general  manager. 

While  with  the  Sellers  Co.  he  was  granted  many  patents  on  machine  tools, 
injectora,  shafting  appliances,  power  cranes  and  their  interlocking  electrical 
devices. 

For  forty-one  years  he  remained  with  this  company,  leaving  in  1002  at  the 
age  of  fifty-aine  to  become  general  manager  and  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia  In  the  following  sixteen  years 
of  his  life  he  did  his  greatest  engineering  work;  the  perfection  of  the  monotype 
and  the  special  machines  for  making  the  molds  and  matrices  used  with  it  for 
casting  and  composbg  type  in  automatically  justified  lines.  The  organization 
of  the  monotype  factory  exemplifies  his  work  as  an  oKcutive  and  a  leader  of  men. 

A  keen  lover  of  books,  it  waa  a  gceat  joy  to  him  that  his  work  did  much  to 
raise  the  quality  and  reduce  the  cost  of  printing  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  also  throughout  the  world. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Mono- 
type Co.,  as  well  as  its  general  manager  and  mechanical  engineer. 

More  than  100  patents  testify  to  the  scope  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  engineering 
work  and  the  range  of  his  creative  ability.  To  those  who  worked  with  him  on  the 
solution  of  any  of  the  many  problems  that  engaged  his  attention,  his  thorough- 
ness, the  result  of  his  never-failing  perseverance  and  patience  will  be  an  ever- 
inspiring  memory. 

JAMBS  ALEXANDER    BARR 

James  A.  Barr  was  bom  on  December  17,  1800.  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schoob  of  that  city  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Newburgh  Academy  in  1908. 

The  following  autumn  he  entered  the  General  Electric  Works,  Schenectady, 
where  he  took  a  mechanical  course  m  connection  with  Union  University.  Leaving 
there  in  about  eighteen  months,  he  was  employed  by  the  Alberger  Pump  Co., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  as  draftsman.  He  was  next  connected  with  the  Ridgway 
Dynamo  &  Engine  Co.,  Ridgway,  Pa.,  and  following  that  he  was  with  thf  Landis 
Machine  Co.,  Waynsboro,  Pa.    He  then  went  to  New  York  City  with  the  Stand- 
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tad  Galvanizing  Company.  For  a  short  period  he  was  in  Lawrence,  Mub., 
ae  asaiBtant  engineer  in  a  large  pump-manufacturing  concern,  reeigning  to  take 
a  position  with  the  Kennedy  Stroh  Corporation,  Pittflbui^,  Pa.,  afterwarda 
taken  over  by  the  Edgewater  Steel  Co.,  Oakmont,  Pa.,  where  his  accuracy  snd 
ingenuity  won  him  rapid  promotion. 

Mr.  Barr  died  at  Oakmoot,  Pa.,  on  December  11,  IftlS.  He  became  a 
junior  member  of  the  Society  in  lfll6. 

EDWARD    PAYSON  BATES 

Edward  Fayeon  Bates,  a  life  member  of  the  Society,  died  on  August  3, 
1919,  in  Butte,  Mont,  Mr.  Bates  was  bom  on  March  3,  1844,  in  Savannah,  Ga. 
His  parente  were  of  New  England  stock;  his  father,  Levi  Whitcomb  Bates,  was 
a  descendant  of  Clement  Bales,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Eng^d  with  tus 
brother  Joseph.  They,  in  turn,  were  descendants  of  John  Bate  (or  Bates)  of 
Lydd,  England,  who  was  a  mayor  of  the  town  and  justice  in  the  court.  His 
mother  was  Ruth  Ann  Bailey.  She  was  bom  in  Meredith,  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.  Her  father,  Timothy  Bailey,  was  a  skillful  mechanic  and  inventor,  having 
invented  the  knitting  frame  which  made  underclothes  and  made  radical  changes 
in  the  spinning  jenny  which  tended  to  save  time  and  decrease  the  coat  <rf  pro- 
ducing cloth.  This  knitting  frame  was  first  used  in  Cohoee,  N.  Y.,  and  is  in  use 
there  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Bates  was  a  bom  mechanic,  his  ideas  running  in  that  direction  from 
the  time  he  could  handle  a  hammer  and  saw,  which  was  very  early  in  his  experi- 
ence. At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  machine  shop  of  Hobart  B.  Bige- 
low,  in  New  Haven,  who  was  afterward  one  of  the  beloved  govemora  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  He  remained  there  only  a  short  time  when  he  moved  to 
New  York  State  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany  and  entered  a  machine  shop.  After 
two  years  he  could  do  all  the  ordinary  work  skillfully  and  correctly.  He  received 
a  journeyman's  wages  for  the  second  year  of  his  experience,  during  that  time 
learning  to  assemble  a  locomotive  and  operate  it  on  the  road.  His  next  move 
was  to  New  York  City  where  he  learned  how  to  build  a  marine  engine  and  install 
it  in  a  ship.  He  studied  at  nights  with  a  professor  connected  with  Cooper  In- 
stitute, was  granted  his  marine  hcense  and  for  several  yesue  went  to  sea  as  an 
engineer. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  saw  service  on  a  transport  which  was  bearing  home 
the  wounded  from  Libby  Prison.  Soon  after  this,  Willis  Warner,  widely  known 
in  engineering  circles,  his  childhood  friend,  induced  him  to  enter  his  employ 
to  learn  how  to  erect  steam-heating  apparatus,  with  the  idea  of  opening  a  branch 
business  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  That  business  he  was  thereafter  engaged  in,  the 
character  changing  much  from  time  to  time.  He  added  to  it  ventilation,  hotr 
water  heating,  factory  cqiJpment,  power  plants,  sprinkler  work,  and  various 
contracts  of  a  similar  nature.  He  was  in  Mr.  Warren's  employ  for  several  years 
when  the  latter's  sudden  and  unexpected  death  threw  him  on  his  own  resources. 
He  was  enabled  by  fortuitous  circumstances  to  buy  out  the  busineas  and  it  was 
known  thereafler  as  Bak-s  &  Johnson  Co.  Upon  taking  over  the  businces  be 
increased  the  number  of  branches  until  at  one  time  there  were  offices  oF  the 
concern  in  eleven  cities.  As  conditions  changed  and  trade  unions  made  drastic 
rules  he  found  it  advisable  to  cut  oS  business  conducted  at  a  distance  and  limit 
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himself  to  iwo  offices  —  the  pnocipal  one  at  Syracuse  and  a  branch  at  Utica. 
At  the  be^aning  of  I9IT  Mr.  Bates  incorporated  the  business  under  the  laws 
of  New  York  State  and  was  the  new  company's  firet  president,  Mre.  Bstea  beir^; 
one  of  the  directors.  The  company  proposed  to  cany  on  the  same  line  of  business 
which  Mr.  Bates,  himself,  organized  and  maintained. 

Mr.  Bat«s  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
EngineeiB,  charter  and  life  member  of  the  Technology  Club  of  Syracuse,  a  life 
member  of  the  Mayflower  Society  of  Massachusetts,  life  director  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  life  member  of  the  Arclueological  Institute  of  America,  member  of 
the  Robert  Fulton  Memorial  Association,  life  member  of  the  Bates  Aaaociation 
and  director  of  the  Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arte.  In  1910,  Mr.  Bates  was 
appointed  official  delegate  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engi- 
neers to  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects,  which  was  held  in  London. 

In  the  middle  of  March,  1919,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Bates  started  on  an  extended 
trip  that  took  them  southwwd  to  New  Orleans  by  steamer,  through  Texas  into 
Southera  California,  north  to  Alaska,  then  through  Yellowstone  Pork;  a  singu- 
larly happy  and  delightful  trip  which  was  interrupted  in  Butte,  Mont.,  by  bis 
peaceful  death. 

WILLIAM    CLYDE    BAXTER 

William  C.  Baxter  was  bom  in  Thayer,  Kan.,  in  November,  1SS9.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  in  1913,  receiving 
his  B.S.  in  mechanical  ei^ineering. 

Upon  graduation  he  became  associated  with  the  Wichita  Hpe  Line  Co., 
in  Bpecial  engineering  work  and  field  testing.  From  January  1914  to  May  1914 
he  was  with  the  Wichita  Natural  Gas  Co.,  working  on  gas  sampling  and  analysis. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  connected  with  the  Quapaw  Gas  Co.  in  orifice-meter 
experimental  work.  In  June  1915,  Mr.  Baxter  returned  to  the  Wichita  Pipe 
Line  Co.  to  do  special  research  and  experimental  work.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
in  November  1918,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  meter  department  and  school 
of  instruction  for  the  company. 

Mr.  Baxter  became  a  jimior  member  of  the  Society  in  1915. 

CAHL  BEHN 

Carl  Behn  was  bom  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  August  2,  1858.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  Karlsruhe,  Germany,  and  his  technical  training 
as  mechanical  engineer  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  that  city.  After  complet- 
ing his  education  he  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  came  to  the  United  States 
about  1878  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Howard  Iron  Works,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  bter  becoming  superintendent  of  the  company. 

In  1887  he  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Buffalo  Refrigerating  Machine  Co., 
which  was  founded  by  his  father  in  1881.  In  1904  the  main  office  of  the  company 
was  moved  to  Harrison,  N.  J.,  and  later  to  New  York  City.  Mr.  Behn  at  this 
time  became  the  active  head  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Behn  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  building  refrigerating  machinery  in 
this  country  and  bis  training,  experience  and  keen  judgment  made  him  an  author- 
ity in  refrigerating  engineering. 

Mr.  Behn  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1903.  He  died  on  Novem- 
ber 3, 1918. 
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WILLIAM  A.   BOLE 


WiUiam  A.  Bole,  AaaisUnt  to  Vice-President  H.  T.  Herr  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  A  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mactuue  Works,  died  at  his  home  id  Pitts- 
burgh on  June  IS.  Mr.  Bole  was  born  on  July  12,  IS50,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Allegheny,  later  attending  the 
University  of  Western  Penn^lvanis,  now  the  University  of  Pttt«bui^. 

In  1878  be  left  school  and  was  empbyed  by  hie  father  who  at  that  time  was 
a  manufacturer  of  steam  engines  in  Pittsburgh.  Here  he  gained  considerable 
information  regarding  the  nmnufacture  of  the  mechanical  parts  of  steam  engines. 
After  serving  his  father  for  three  years  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Weetinghouse 
Machine  Co.  in  1882  in  the  capacity  of  cost  and  time  clerk.  In  1883  he  becaune 
foreman  of  the  company  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  Superintendent 
of  Works  and  Purchasing  Agent  and  in  1900  Manager  of  Works.  In  1906  he 
was  advanced  to  the  position  of  Consulting  Engineer  and  in  1908  became  General 
Manager.  In  1914  he  was  appointed  Vice-President  in  Chai^  of  Manufacture 
for  the  Machine  Works  and  IVafford  City  Foundry.  He  was  a  veteran  of  thirty- 
seven  years  with  the  company. 

Mr,  Bole  was  a  member  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
of  which  he  was  president  for  one  year,  and  of  the  American  Foundrymen's 
AsBouation.    He  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1887. 

STEPHEN  P.   BROWN 

Stephen  P.  Brown,  who,  until  June  1919,  was  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  Ford,  Bacon  &  Davis,  Engineers,  New  York,  met  his  death  on  Satur- 
day, December  6,  1919,  by  drowning  at  Sebec  Lake,  Dover,  Me.,  when  he  broke 
through  the  ice  on  which  he  and  his  niue-ycBr-old  son  were  crossing  to  a  landing. 
His  delay  in  seeing  his  son  to  safety  cost  him  his  own  life. 

Mr.  Brown  was  bom  in  Dover,  Me.,  on  April  29,  1877.  He  was  educated 
in  the  town  schools,  Foxcroft  Academy,  Hotchkiss  School  and  the  Manaehusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1900.  In  that  year  he 
began  his  career  as  junior  partner  in  the  Grm  of  Collier  &  Brown,  consulting  en- 
gineers, Atlanta,  Ga.  He  remained  with  the  firm  until  1904  when  he  was  made 
inspector  of  the  Bridgeport  Station  Works  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Prom 
1905  to  1909  he  was  with  the  United  Engineering  &  Contracting  Co.,  holding  in 
succession  positions  of  increasing  importance,  finally  as  general  superintendent 
of  all  work  west  of  Fifth  Avenue  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  croes-town  tun- 
nels under  New  York.  For  the  next  three  years  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
Tidewater  Building  Co.,  building  a  section  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Rapid  Transit 
four-track  subway  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

From  1912  to  1917.  Mr.  Brown  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Mount  Royal 
Tunnel  &  Terminal  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  managing  engineer  tor  Mackeniie,  Mann  A 
Co.,  Ltd.,  having  charge  of  both  design  and  construction  of  the  terminal  develop- 
ment in  Montreal  for  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  From  1918  to  June, 
1919,  Mr.  Brown  was  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  Ford,  Bacon  & 
Davis,  Engineers,  New  York  City.  He  left  in  June  to  take  a  long  vacation  in 
the  Maine  woods,  where  he  met  hb  tragic  end. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the 
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American  Railway  Engiiieering  A»ociBtion,  the  Engineering  Institution  of 
Canada,  the  Institution  at  Civil  Engineera  {British},  and  of  the  Engineers'  and 
the  University  Club  of  New  York.    He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1000. 

ROLLA.   C.    CAHPENTER 

Prof.  Rolla  0.  Carpenter,  who  has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Sibley  College,  Cornell  Univeraity,  since  1800,  died  at  his  home  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  on  January  19. 

The  following  account  of  Professor  Carpenter's  life  is  taken  from  that 
prepared  only  a  few  months  ago  for  the  Si6I«v  Journal  of  Enffineaing  at  the 
time  when  he  was  about  to  retire  from  active  service  at  the  University,  to  devote 
his  attention  to  engineering  and  consulting  work,  particulariy  along  the  lines  of 
coke  manufacture  and  the  recovery  of  by-producU  incident  to  that  industry. 
For  many  years  Frofeeeor  Carpenter  was  one  of  the  most  actively  partici- 
pating members  of  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  a  frequent 
attendant  at  meetings  and  one  whom  a  very  large  number  who  came  to  the 
meetings  always  wanted  to  see  and  talk  with. 

Professor  Carpenter  was  bom  near  Orion,  Michigan,  June  26,  1862.  His 
father,  Charles  K.  Carpenter,  owned  an  extensive  form  at  this  place  and  was  also 
vice-president  of  a  railroad  running  between  Detroit  and  Bay  City,  which  now 
forms  port  of  the  Michigan  Central  system. 

He  graduated  from  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  1873  and  received 
the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1875.  He  was 
then  engaged  as  an  instructor  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  at  the  same 
time  doing  graduate  work,  and  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  1876. 
In  1878  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  and  civil  enpneering  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  which  position  he  held  until  1800.  During  part 
of  this  period  he  spent  his  vacations,  which  then  came  in  the  winter  months, 
studying  at  other  institutions.  Part  of  this  time  was  spent  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  where  he  studied  under  Professors  Peabody  and  Lanza, 
and  part  was  spent  at  Cornell,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineering  in  1888.  He  was  greatly  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  his 
thesis  for  the  M.M.E.  degree  by  his  connection  with  the  Lansing  Iron  and  Engine 
Company  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  as  consulting  engineer.  This  connection  placed 
at  his  disposal  the  facilities  of  a.  \aTge  and  up-to-date  manufacturing  plant  which 
offered  opportunities  not  then  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  technical  schools.  This 
thesis,  which  is  now  on  file  in  the  University  library  and  which  was  reported  upon 
by  Dr.  Thurston  in  a  paper  read  before  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  was  on  the  subject  of  Internal  Friction  in  Non-Condensing  Engines 
and,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Thurston's  discussion,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
entire  revision  of  the  ideas  which  then  prevailed  concerning  steam-engine  friction. 

In  1800  Professor  Carpenter  was  elected  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 
at  Cornell  University  and  the  laboratery  work  was  organised  as  a  separate  de- 
partment under  his  direction.  •  In  1895  he  wss  elected  professor  of  experimental 
engineering,  which  position  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.. 

Profemor  Carpenter's  experience  in  the  several  leading  educational  in- 
stitutions as  well  as  his  intimate  contact  with  various  industrial  enterprises 
peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  work  of  building  up  a  course  of  instruction  in  experi- 
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mental  engjneering  which  has  done  much  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  reputation  of 
Sibley  College  and  which  is  regarded  by  many  alumni  bs  furnishing  a  most 
v&luable  part  of  their  education. 

Thia  system  has  been  copied  with  some  modifications  in  many  other  collegei 
and  technical  schools  and  has  no  doubt  had  a  pronounced  influence  upon  the 
methods  of  teaching  other  sciences. 

Professor  Carpenter  published  his  "Notes  on  Mechanical  Laboratory 
Practice"  in  1891.  This  was  the  basis  (rf  his  later  text  book  on  "Experimental 
Engineering"  which  haa  been  the  leading  manual  in  this  country  on  the  subject. 
The  first  edition  of  his  book  on  heating  and  ventilation  was  published  in  1S9S 
entitled  "Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings."  Thia  book  has  gone  through 
six  revisions  and  has  had  an  extensive  circulation.  It  contains  mut^  original 
material  from  the  author's  own  experience  and  is  much  quoted  by  lat«r  writers 
on  heating  and  ventilating.  Professor  Carpenter  is  also  joint  author  with  Pro- 
fessor Diederichs  of  a  textbook  on  "Gas  Engines."  In  addition  to  these  books, 
he  has  made  many  contributions  to  engineering  hterature  throu^  various  so- 
cieties and  publications,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  The  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the 
American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers. 

Professor  Carpenter  held  memberahip  in  eight  of  the  leading  engineering 
societies  of  America.  He  was  vice-president  of  The  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  from  IMS  to  1911  and  served  on  various  committees  of  this 
Society,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Boiler  Code  Committee. 
He  was  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers 
in  1898,  was  vice-president  of  the  American  Society  of  Automobile  Eogineets  in 
1910-12,  and  has  taken  on  active  interest  in  the  student  branch  of  The  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Ekigineeis  at  Cornell. 

Professor  Carpenter  engaged  in  a  diversified  field  of  inveatigation  and 
resiiarch,  including  problems  relating  to  power  plants,  gas  enpnes,  cement  muiu- 
facture,  coke  manufacture,  railway  management,  heating  and  ventilating,  etc 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  patent  experts  in  the  country  and  was  employed  by 
many  of  the  leading  taw  &rms  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  He  in- 
vented a  number  of  pieces  of  laboratory  apparatus,  such  as  the  Carpenter  coal 
calorimeter,  which  was  for  many  years  a  standard  for  testing  the  heating  value 
of  coal,  the  throttlii^  and  separating  steam  calorimeters  now  extensively  used, 
a  friction  testing  machine  which  may  be  found  in  most  of  the  targe  laboratories 
and  an  inertia  governor  for  the  steam  engine. 

Professor  Carpenter  was  honored  by  appointment  to  various  positions  of 
distinction.  He  was  judge  of  machinery  and  transportation  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition  in  1893,  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition  in  1901,  and  at  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  in  1907.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
Academy  of  Science  in  1915  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United  State* 
to  investigate  the  slides  at  the  Panama  Canal  and  to  make  such  recommendations 
as  in  the  judgment  o(  the  commission  would  improve  the  conditions  and  kasen 
the  possibilities  of  shdes  m  the  future.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
in  1907  from  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Professor  Carpenter's  kindly  manner  and  genial  disposition  made  it  euj 
for  even  the  most  timid  to  approach  him  and  he  was  never  too  busy  to  be  con- 
siderate of  anyone  who  sought  bis  council  and  advice.    His  large  and  varied 
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BXperieace,  coupled  irith  good  judgment  and  bis  ejcteusive  knowledge  of  the 
engineering  profeaaion  and  of  human  nature,  made  his  counsel  and  advice  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  to  hia  colleagues  as  well  as  to  students  and  the  world  at  lurge. 

WILLIAM    FRAZtER    CARPENTER 

William  Frazier  Carpenter  was  bom  in  1857  near  the  place  now  known  as 
Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  He  attended  school  at  Tivoli,  N,  Y ., 
and  then  entered  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  from  which  he  waa  graduated 
in  1376. 

Hia  first  position  was  with  the  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillbum,  N.  Y.,  and 
from  there  he  went  to  Pittsburgh  where  he  started  the  Kent  Construction  Co. 
and  later  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory.  He  then  became  connected  with 
the  Westinghouae  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  being  superintendent  of  the 
East  Pittsburgh  works,  manager  of  the  Newark  works  and  finally  special  repre- 
sentative in  which  capacity  he  was  closely  associated  with  the  financing  and 
engineering  work  of  a  number  of  large  electric  railway  lines,  central  power  plants, 
hydro-electric  developments,  etc.  Later  as  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  8t.  Lawrence  Power  Co.,  he  was  responsible  for  the  financing  and  buildin*g 
of  what  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  largest  hydro-electric  developments  in  the 
■  country.  As  a  consulting  engineer,  he  later  built  a  power  house  and  dam  in  the 
Spokane  River  for  the  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire  Railway  Co.  He  then  became 
vice-president  of  the  Pittsbu)^  Testing  Laboratory,  the  same  concern,  which  as 
a  boy  of  twenty-one,  he  had  started  in  Pittoburgh.  He  was  holding  this  powtion 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  October  10,  1919. 

Mr.  Carpenter  (who,  in  1918,  had  his  name  changed  from  Zimmerman) 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  York.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1884. 

IHVING  EMORY  CENTER 

Irving  E.  Center  was  bom  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  on  March  9,  1891.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  high  school  in  Kingston,  Mass.,  and  then  entered  the 
University  of  Maine,  from  which  he  received  his  6.  S.  in  mechanical  engineering 
in  1912. 

In  the  same  year  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  at  Lynn, 
Maes.,  Bs  a  student  engineer  in  the  turbine  research  department.  He  was  later 
advanced  to  the  position  of  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  testing  and  of  the 
original  design  and  construction  of  many  pieces  of  novel  machinery.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  Mr.  CeDt«r  became  connected  with  the  Newburgh  Shipyards,  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  and  was  with  this  concern  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  February  12, 
1919. 

Mr.  Center  becume  a  junior  member  of  the  Society  in  1916. 

JAMES   WEBSTER   CULLEN  * 

James  W.  CuUen  was  bom  in  Edgewater,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  111.,  on 
March  15, 1888.  He  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago 
and  Hamilton,  Ohio,  later  attending  the  Miami  and  Ohio  State  Universities. 
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He  served  hia  apprenticeehip  in  the  Nilee  Tool  Works,  Hamilton,  and  was  then 
made  aaaiBtant  to  the  engineer  in  charge  of  power,  light  and  heat. 

He  was  the  founder  and  vice-president  of  the  CuUen  &  Vaughan  Construo- 
tion  Co.,  Hamilton,  which  engaged  in  mill  work  and  factory-building  construction. 
His  liking  for  the  mechanical  trades  Iat«r  led  him  to  acoept  a  position  with  the 
Midvale  Steel  Co.,  in  whose  plant  at  Nicetown  be  spent  some  time  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  steel  production,  when  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Pittsburg 
sales  office  of  the  company.  The  last  position  witich  Mr.  Cullen  occupied  was 
in  the  gales  Department  of  the  Elnell-Pvker  Co.,  which  he  resigned  to  enter 
the  Service  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Sign&l  Corps  of  the  Army,  serving  both  in 
France  and  Italy.  His  death  occurred  very  suddenly  on  June  38,  1919,  shortly 
after  his  return  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Cullen  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  al  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh  and 
of  several  clubs  and  fraternal  organizations.  He  became  an  associate-member 
of  the  Society  m  1916. 


QJIOBGB  RHODES  CULLmQWORTH 

George  H.  Cullingwortb,  vice-president  of  the  Garvin  Machine  Co.,  New 
York,  died  on  December  13,  1919,  Mr.  Cullingworth  was  bom  on  August  25,. 
1837,  in  Manayunk,  Pa.,  then  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  He  attended  public 
school  there  until  about  sixteen  yean  of  age,  when  he  ent«red  business  with  his 
father  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  served  his  apprenticeship. 

From  1857  to  1870  he  was  connected  for  varyii^  periods  with  the  following 
firms:  Bennett,  Dougherty  &  Sons,  Philadelphia;  Colt's  Armory,  Hartford; 
the  Starr  Armory,  Yonkers;  the  Trenton  Arms  Co.,  Trenton,  and  the  E.  E. 
Garvin  Co.,  New  York.  In  1870  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Sargent  in 
the  Hydraulic  Machine  Co.,  New  York.  Durii^  this  period  he  worked  on  the 
erection  of  the  elevated  railroad  in  New  York  City,  inventing  the  ticket  chopper 
which  is  now  in  use.  For  twenty  years  Mr,  Cullingworth  was  associated  with 
the  Ingersoll  Rock  Drill  Co.,  New  York,  as  vice-president  and  as  president. 
He  sold  his  interest  in  this  firm  to  become  connected  with  the  Garvin  Machine 
Co.,  with  which  concern  he  spent  the  last  twenty-two  years. 

Mr,  Cullingworth  was  a  member  of  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics 
and  Tradesmen  of  the  City  of  New  York.    He  became  a  member  of  our  Society 


MARSHALL  TEN   BHOECK   DAVIDSON 

Marshall  T.  Davidson  was  bom  on  Febraary  17,  1S37  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Hudson  Academy. 
Later  he  attended  the  Albany  Academy  and  Polytechnic  Institute. 

In  1857  he  entered  a  marine-eDgine  and  machine  shop  in  New  York  City 
and  a  short  while  afterwards  went  to  sea  as  assistant  engineer  on  ooean  steamers 
running  north  from  San  Francisco  to  the  various  settlements  on  Puget  Sound. 
In  1862  he  accepted  the  poaition  of  second  assistant  engineer  in  the  Naval  service 
and  later  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  chief  engineer  on  an  Army  transport 
which  was  being  built  at  Wilmington,  Del.  He  superintended  the  conatniction 
and  installation  of  machinery  on  this  vessel  and  upon  its  completion  received  a 
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commiffiion  as  chief  en^aeer  in  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  with  like  duties  on 
two  vessels  being  biiilt  for  thia  departtneot. 

At  the  olooe  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Davidson  leaigned  from  the  service  and 
atorted  in  buaness  as  contracting  mechanical  engineer,  fuTnishing  and  installing 
the  steam  beating  and  elevator  equipment  at  the  main  Post  Office  building. 
New  York  Qty. 

In  1878  he  started  the  construction  of  the  Davidson  ateam  pump  and  pump- 
ing engines,  which  machines  have  been  extensively  used  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment on  battleships,  destroyers,  etc.  He  also  installed  under  contract  with  the 
city  of  New  York  pumping  engines  for  the  Ridgewood,  Milbum  and  Mt.  Prospect 
Pimiping  Stations  and  various  other  small  pumping  stations  throughout  Long 
Island.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  April  10,  1919,  he  was  president  of  the  M.  T. 
Davidson  Co.,  Brooklyn,  manufacturers  of  steam  pumps,  pumping  engines, 
condensers,  evaporators,  etc.  , 

Mr.  Davidson  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers,  the  Naval  Order  of  the  United  States,  the  Associate  Society  U.  S. 
Grant  Post,  No.  327,  the  Columbia  County  Association  and  a  life  member  of 
the  Navy  League.    He  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1886. 

JOSEPH  FRANZ  DIBFENBROCE 

Joseph  F.  Diepenbrock  was  bom  in  Germany  on  August  28,  1874,  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Essen  and  attended  the  Fachschule 
at  Hagen,  taking  the  engineering  course.  He  served  a  two-years'  apprenticeship 
in  pattern  and  machine  Shops  and  having  completed  the  fundamental  studies  at 
this  school,  be  entered  the  College  Cbarbttenbutg.  He  spent  about  four  years 
there,  the  latter  part  of  this  period  as  assistant  to  Prof.  A.  Riedler. 

In  1901  Mr.  Diepenbrock  came  to  the  United  States  where  he  became 
associated  with  the  Dickson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  as  designing 
draftsman.  In  1902  he  became  chief  draftsman  for  the  Allis-Ohalmeis  Co., 
in  Chicago;  lat«r  he  was  transferred  to  Milwaukee  as  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  pumping-engine  department  and  on  the  work  of  atandardJEation  of  all  vertical 
and  horizontal  compound  and  triple  pumping  engines. 

In  1910  he  took  charge  of  the  drawing  room  of  the  H.  R.  Worthington  Co. 
Works  at  Harrison,  N.  J.  After  seven  years  of  intense  and  interesting  activity 
Mr.  Diepenbrock  reugned  from  the  company  to  become  associated  with  Col. 
H.  A.  Allen  in  Chicago  on  engineering  construction  work  for  the  City  of  Chicago. 
During  the  War  he  worked  temporarily  on  war  work  with  J.  E.  Rusael  &  Co.,  the 
Tuthill  Spring  Co.  and  the  Arnold  Engineering  Co.  While  in  the  service  of  the 
Utter  concern  he  assisted  in  some  very  important  work  in  connection  with  Fort 
Sheridan  and  so  earnestly  did  he  devote  himself  to  this  task  that  his  health 
failed  and  after  a  five-months'  illness  he  died  on  April  7, 1919.  Mr.  Diepenbrock 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1912. 

WILLIAM   W.   DINGEE 

William  W.  Dingee  was  bom  on  January  5,  1831,  in  Byberry,  Pa.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Maryland  Institute  and  ^so  attended  the  School  of  Me- 
chanical Arte  connected  with  the  Institute. 
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For  thirty  years  Mr.  Dingee  waa  the  proprietor  and  Buperintendent  of  & 
foundry  and  machine  busineBS,  where  he  designed,  built  and  operated  many 
machines  for  general  and  special  purpt^es.  For  many  years  be  was  aasociated 
with  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  as  machine  designer  and  con- 
structor, and  while  with  this  concern  was  the  inventor  of  many  improvementa 
for  threshing  machines. 

Mr.  Dingee  retired  from  active  business  in  190C  and  the  last  yean  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  Chicago  where  he  died  an  May  25,  1919.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  members  of  the  society,  having  joined  in  1S36. 

GKOROE  DINKKL 

George  Dinkel,  a  member  of  the  Society  since  1S90,  was  killed  in  an  aut4>- 
mobile  accident  near  Havana,  Cuba,  on  January  21. 

Mr.  Dinkel  was  born  on  November  28,  1866.  He  was  graduated  from 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  1888,  when  he  became 
associated  witJi  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  as  assistant  manager 
at  the  Jersey  City  plant.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
company,  having  been  in  its  employ  for  31  years. 

He  attained  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  was  well  known  in  the  sugar 
industry.  He  bad  been  granted  a  number  of  patents  for  important  inventions, 
especially  in  the  line  of  machinery  for  the  refining  of  si^ar. 

Mr.  Dinkel  was  also  a  member  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  York,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 

WILLIAM   P.    DONOVAN 

William  P.  Donovan,  general  superintendent  of  the  gasoline  department  of 
the  Gypsy  Oil  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  died  in  Philadelphia  on  May  30,  1919.  Mr. 
Donovan  was  bom  on  January  7, 1875,  in  Eagle  Rock,  Pa.,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  the  home  schools.  His  father  instructed  him  in  telegraphy  and 
later  he  attended  a  business  school  at  Oil  City,  Pa.  While  studying  there  be 
found  time  to  work  as  telegraph  operator  at  Smoky  Station  of  the  National 
Transit  Co. 

In  1892  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Crescent  Pipe  Line  Co.,  where  he 
assisted  in  the  construction  of  an  oil-pipe  line  from  Oakdale  to  Marcus  Hook, 
Pa.  He  was  later  promoted  to  the  position  of  stationary  engineer  in  charge  of 
trunk-line  stations  on  the  same  pipe  line.  When  the  Gulf  Refining  Co.  was 
oi^anlted  in  1903,  Mr.  Donovan  became  superintendent  of  distribution  at  Bay- 
onne,  N.  J.,  having  also  supervision  of  all  additions  to  the  plant.  In  1913  he 
was  transferred  to  the  gasoline  department  of  the  Gypsy  Oil  Co.,  an  affiliated 
concern.  Here  he  designed  and  constructed  plants  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Louisi- 
ana and  Mexico  for  the  production  of  gasoline  from  casinghesd  gas.  Mr.  Dono- 
van was  actively  interested  in  the  Mid-Continent  Section  organisation.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1916. 

HOWARD   DUFF 

Howard  Duff  was  bom  in  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I.,  on  October  30,  1879.  He 
received  bis  technical  education  at  Drexel  Institute,  I^uladdphia,  where  h 
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received  the  degree  of  E,  E.  in  1006.  His  first  positJOQ  waa  in  the  conatruction 
department  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  In  1907  he  became  connected  with 
the  Brooklyn  lUpid  Transit  Co.,  Brooklyn,  and  was  with  this  company  for  a 
number  of  years  working  in  various  capacities.  As  assistant  of  the  testing 
bureau  he  was  in  charge  of  all  steam  testing  and  in  addition  superintended 
the  economic  operation  of  the  various  power  stations. 

For  a  short  period  Mr.  Duff  was  associated  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Co.,  when  he  was  called  to  AUentown,  Pa.,  as  superintendent 
of  power  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Co.  After  a  year  he  resigned  to  become 
superintendent  of  the  power  division  of  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Electric  Co., 
with  control  of  nine  stations,  which  position  Mr.  Duff  was  holding  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  October  24,  1918. 

Mr.  Duff  became  an  associate  member  of  the  Society  in  1915. 

HARRY   DREW   EGBERT 

Harry  Drew  Egbert  was  born  at  Bay  Head,  N.  J.,  on  August  24,  1886,  and 
died  of  pneumonia  on  March  23,  1919.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jersey  City 
public  schools  and  in  the  Newark  Academy.  In  the  latt«r  institution  he  was 
prepared  for  college  and  uttered  Columbia  University  in  1904  as  a  sophomore. 
He  had  spent  the  previous  year  with  his  father,  Prof.  J.  C.  Egbert  of  Colun^ia, 
in  Rome  where  the  latter  was  serving  as  professor  of  classical  literature  in  the 
American  School  of  Clacsical  Studies. 

In  1007  Mr.  Egbert  was  graduated  from  Columbia  University,  taking  high 
rank  in  his  class  and  being  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  was  also  elected  the 
most  faithful  and  deserving  student  of  his  class.  He  then  entered  the  Schools 
of  Applied  Science  and  spent  three  years  in  study  for  the  degree  of  mechanical 
engineer  which  he  received  in  1910.  He  received  the  IlUg  medal  for  extraordinary 
proficiency  in  his  studies.  In  the  summer  during  his  ecientiiic  study,  he  attended 
the  course  in  surveying  at  Camp  Columbia  and  was  an  apprentice  in  different 
shops  where  he  became  familiar  with  the  practical  side  of  his  profession. 

Upon  his  graduation  he  became  a  member  of  the  office  force  of  the  Guaranty 
Construction  Co.  After  two  years  he  was  asked  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Research 
Corporation  and  b  connection  with  this  organization,  he  became  an  expert  on 
electrical  precipitation.    He  wrote  a  number  of  articles  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Egbert  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi  societies. 
He  became  a  junior  member  of  our  Society  in  1915  and  was  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Section,  the  Executive  Committee  of  which  on  April  19,  1919,  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

"  Reioltied:  that  there  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  the  sincere  regret  of  the 
Committee  and  their  appreciation  of  his  splendid  achievements  as  an  engineer 
and  his  untiring  effort  at  all  times  to  adyance  the  interest  of  the  Profession,  the 
Society  and  this  Committee." 


CHARLES   EKSTRAND 

Charies  Ekstrand  was  bom  on  August  10,  1863,  in  Kalmar,  Sweden.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  Swedish  schools  and  served  his  apprenticeship 
as  marine  engineer  in  Oscarahamn.    He  was  engaged  in  practical  marine  en^neer- 
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ing  until  1890  when  he  obtained  his  V.  8.  license  as  chief  engineer  on  ocean- 
going ateameis.  Id  that  year  be  became  asaistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Brooklyn 
Cooperage  Co.  and  Palmer  Docka,  Brooklyn,  and  nine  yean  later  was  made 
chief  engineer.  During  this  period  Mr.  Ekstrand  took  a  couise  in  the  scientific 
department  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  receiving  his  B.  S.  in  1897  and  hia 
M.  E.  is  1898. 

In  1906  Mr.  Ekstrand  left  the  Brooklyn  concern  to  become  superintendent 
for  the  Lowell  M.  Palmer's  Worics,  York,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  1911 
when  he  became  connected  as  constructing  and  consulting  engineer  vitb  the 
Warner  Sugar  Refining  and  Warner  Quinlan  Asphalt  companies.  New  Yorit. 
He  was  hokling  thia  poaition  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Seplember  28,  1919. 

During  the  War  Mr.  Eketrand  served  aa  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve  Force.  He  was  an  aeaociaCe  member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers.    He  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1898. 

WILLIAU  T.    ENGLISH 

William  T.  English,  president  of  the  W.  T.  English  Co,,  Boston,  died  on 
December  22,  1919.  Mr.  English  was  born  on  July  21,  1855,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  family  moved  to  Boston  when  he  was  a  child  and  he  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  that  city.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  as  patternmaker  with  the 
Boston  Machine  Co.,  and  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Boston  Blower  Works. 
In  about  four  years  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  worics  superintendent. 
His  leisure  time  at  this  period  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  mechanical  en^neering. 

In  1895  Mr.  English  became  connected  with  the  Walworth  Construction 
&  Supply  Co.,  as  construction  engineer,  resigning  in  1903  to  become  president  of 
the  Walwortb-English  Flett  Co.,  with  which  concern  he  was  associated  for  four- 
teen yean.  For  the  last  two  years  Mr.  English  was  engaged  in  business  for 
himself  under  the  name  of  the  William  T.  Ekiglish  Co.,  Boston. 

Mr.  English  belonged  to  several  fraternal  organizations.  He  became  ft 
member  of  the  Society  in  1902. 

WALTEB   EBLENKOTTER 

Walter  Ertenkotter  was  bom  on  August  22,  1887,  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  Hoboken  Academy  and  entered  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1904  from  which  he  received  his  M.  E.  degree  in  1903. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  Mr.  Erlenkotter  entered  the  apprenticeship  course 
of  the  Allis-Chalmera  Co.  in  their  foundry  and  electrical-erecting  shopa.  West 
Allis,  Wis.  The  following  year  he  became  connected  with  the  Owens  Eogineering 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  an  assistant  in  design  and  construction.  In  1910  be 
accepted  a  position  with  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  where  his  woric 
dealt  with  the  design  and  construction  of  steam  generating  plants,  electrical 
stations,  water-gas  plants,  inspection  of  material  and  shipment  of  electric  cars. 
From  1911  to  1916  Mr.  Erlenkotter  was  fuel-engineering  chemist  in  charge  of  the 
Central  Testing  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Contract  Supervision,  New  York  City. 
Here  he  had  charge  of  physical  tests,  sampling,  coal  analysis,  the  deaigD  of  new 
apparatus  and  its  installation,  etc.  In  the  Utter  part  of  1916  he  became  chief 
engineer  for  the  Secaw  Chemical  Co.,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  and  in  Januaty  1917  he 
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became  vice-president  of  the  company,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  May  14,  1919. 

Mr.  Erleokotter  was  a  member  of  a  number  of  fraternal  organiiatioiis. 
He  became  a  junior  member  of  the  Society  in  1912  and  in  1916  was  promoted  to 
the  grade  of  associate-member. 

JAMES   R.    FLBTCHER 

James  R.  Fletcher,  factory  manager  of  the  P.  &  F.  Corbin  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  hardware.  New  Britain,  Conn.,  died  at  hia  home  in  that  city  on 
September  13,  1919.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  bom  on  February  21,  1867,  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  educated  and  learned  the  trade  of  machinist.  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  with  the  New  Haven  Clock  Company  in  tool  making 
and  die  sinking.  He  was  formerly  associated  with  the  American  Cash  Register 
Company,  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Sargent  &  Co.,  the  New  Britain 
Hardware  Company,  of  which  he  was  in  charge  for  seven  years,  and  the  Yale 
&  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  which  he  was  assistant  superintendent. 

In  1906  Mr.  Fletcher  became  associated  with  the  P.  &  F.  Corbin  Co.  as 
manufacturing  expert  to  assist  the  general  superintendent.  Lat«r  he  was  made 
factory  manager,  a  position  created  to  give  him  the  wider  range  warranted  by  his 
exceptional  ability. 

He  was  a  member  of  a  number  of  fraternal  o^^nizations.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  in  1906. 

JAMES  J.    FLTNN 

James  J.  Flynn  was  bom  in  April,  1893,  in  New  York  City.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  was  graduated  from  the  Mechanics' 
Institute.  In  1008  be  started  work  for  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  taking  thai 
regular  students'  course  and  spending  six  months  in  their  manufacturing  de- 
partment. 

He  was  then  transferred  to  the  tool  and  gage-inspection  department  where 
he  was  located  for  about  five  years;  he  was  then  placed  on  construction  work  of 
telephone  equipment  on  the  road.  After  seven  years  with  this  concern,  Mr. 
Flynn  became  associated  in  1915  with  the  Remington  Anns  Bridgeport  Works 
as  asnstant  low-tension  engineer.  The  following  year  he  was  made  foreman 
inspector  of  the  barrel  department  and  in  1918  he  became  chief  inspector  of  ord- 
nance for  the  U.  S.  Government  in  the  same  company. 

Mr.  Flynn  became  a  junior  member  of  the  Society  in  1918.  He  died  on 
February  11,  1919. 

AIJ)EN   WALKER   GALLUP 

Alden  W.  Gallup,  works  engineer  of  the  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  died 
on  December  17,  1918,  in  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Mr.  Gallup  was  bom  on  October  29, 
1890,  in  Sandusky,  Ohio.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in  St.  John's  School, 
Manlius,  N,  Y.,  and  then  entered  Cornell  University  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1913  with  the  degree  of  M.  E.  His  first  and  only  business  connection  was 
with  the  Hmde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  he  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  works  engineer.  Mr.  Gallup  became  a  junior  member  of  the  Society 
in  1917. 
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Od  November  23,  lOld,  H.  L.  Gantt  died  at  his  home  in  Montclair,  N.  J., 
after  a  brief  illness.  In  his  death  the  eDgineering  profession  has  lost  one  of  ita 
foremost  engineers,  a  pioneer  in  industrial  management  and  a  keen  student  of 
the  human  element  in  ita  relations  to  industry.  He  was  associated  with  Frederick 
W.  Taylor  in  hia  early  work  at  the  Midvale  and  Bethlehem  St«el  Companies  and 
with  this  OS  a  basis,  and  his  personal  abihty  as  an  organizer,  he  later  established 
and  Bucressfully  conducted  bla  own  consulting  practice  as  an  industrial  engineer. 
His  career  was  marked  by  original  and  thoughtful  work,  progreasive  in  view- 
point, and  effective  in  its  accomplishment.  In  later  years  he  developed  a  broad 
conception  of  industry  as  a  national  problem  in  which  he  regarded  it  easential 
that  the  man  at  the  top  should  have  the  same  close  scrutiny  and  careful  direction 
that  has  in  the  past  been  given  his  co-workers  in  the  lower  ranks.  To  these 
views  he  gave  expression  in  a  characteristically  origiiial  manner  in  many  addresses 
and  written  articles. 

Henry  Laurence  Gantt  was  bom  May  20,  1861,  in  Calvert  County,  Mary- 
land. He  was  graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins  as  a  Bachelor  of  ArU  when  only 
19  years  of  age  and  taught  for  three  years  at  the  McDonougb  School  in  Baltimore 
County,  which  he  had  attended  as  a  boy.  Ii{  1SS4  he  received  the  degree  of 
Mechanical  Engineer  from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technoloey. 

Following  his  connection  with  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  he  conducted  his  con- 
sulting practice  until  his  death  and  had  as  clients  more  than  a  score  of  prominent 
manufacturing  planto.  Among  these  were  the  Westinghouse  Dectric  and  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  American  Locomotive  Co.,  factories  of  Remington  Typewriter 
Co.,  Bethlehem  Foundry  4  Machine  Co.,  Saco-Lowell  Shops,  Ingersoll-Rand 
Co.,  Amoskeag  Mfg.  Co.,  Cheney  Brothers  (silk  manufacturers),  Brighton  Mills, 
Sayles  Bleacheries  and  Corticelli  Bilk  Mills. 

Mr.  Gantt  was  active  in  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
and  served  on  the  Council  as  Manager,  1908-11,  and  as  Vice-President,  191^15; 
on  the  Mcctlnf^  Committee,  1912-17;  and  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  tJiia 
Council,  1913-14. 

His  papers  contributed  to  the  Society  and  which  enrich  ita  TaANSAtTrioNa 
comprise  the  following  list,  of  which  his  enrly  paper  on  the  bonus  system  brou^t 
prominently  to  the  front  new  featiues  of  management  developed  during  bia 
early  work  with  Mr.  Taylor:  Steel  Castings;  Recent  Progress  in  the  Manu- 
facture of  Steel  Castings;  Bonus  System  of  Rewarding  labor;  Graphical  Daily 
balance  in  Manufacture;  Training  of  Workmen  in  Habits  of  Industry  and 
Cooperation;  Mechanical  Engineer  and  the  Textile  Industry;  Modifying  Systems 
of  Management;  Measuring  GRicienoy;  The  Relation  Between  Production  and 
Costs;  Productive  Capacity  a  Measure  of  Value  of  an  Industrial  Propwty; 
Expenses  and  Costs;  Efficiency  and  Democracy. 

Dining  the  German  trip  of  the  Society  in  1913  Mr.  Gantt  was  a  frequent 
speaker  at  the  various  functions  and  at  the  Leipsic  meeting  of  the  Verein  deutacher 
Ingcnicurc,  held  jointly  with  our  Society,  aroused  much  intereet  by  his  discussion 
of  Pcientifie  Management. 

Mr.  Gnntt  was  also  the  author  of  three  books:  Work,  Wages  and  Profits: 
Their  Influence  on  C-ost  of  Living;  Industrial  Leadership  (Yale  Lectures); 
and  Organizing  for  Work.  In  addition,  he  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
technical  and  daily  press. 
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There  grew  up  Eutnmd  Mr.  Gantt  several  groups  having  bs  their  central 
thought  the  principles  which  he  enunciated.  Among  theee  was  a  circle  of  friends 
who  regarded  servioe  to  the  community  as  the  essential  element  in  industry  and 
which  it  was  believed  could  be  attained  by  concentratug  on  the  production  of 
goods  rather  than  on  the  production  of  profits.  It  was  considered  that  industry 
required  a  "new  machine"  rather  than  a  disrupting  social  movement,  and  the 
movement  whs  thus  given  this  unique  designation. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Gantt  acted  in  a  consulting  capacity,  first  for  the 
Ordnance  Department  by  invitation  of  General  Crozier,  who  recommended  for 
the  entire  War  Department  the  use  of  Gantt's  production  charts,  empbyed  by 
Mr.  Gantt  in  hia  work  and  which  bad  been  used  in  the  Ordnance  Department. 
These  charta  are  well  known  among  engineers  and  constitute  an  important 
development  in  recording  the  progress  of  work.  When  General  Crozier  was 
retired  as  Chief  of  Ordnance  a  change  in  plans  was  made,  but  the  charts  were 
later  used  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in 
routing  ships  and  in  following  up  constructive  work. 

Mr.  Gantt's  vision  of  a  better  spirit  in  industry  is  well  enpressed  by  the 
following  quotations  from  his  latest  book,  Organizing  for  Work:  "The  community 
needs  service  Siet,  regardless  of  who  gets  the  profits,  because  its  life  depends 
upon  the  service  it  gets.  The  business  man  says  profits  are  more  important  to 
him  than  the  service  he  renders;  that  the  wheels  of  business  shall  not  turn, 
whether  the  community  gets  the  service  or  not,  unless  he  can  have  his  full  measure 
of  profit.  He  has  forgotten  that  his  business  system  had  its  foundation  in  aerr- 
ice,  and  aa  far  aa  the  community  is  concerned  has  no  reason  for  existence  except 
the  service  it  can  render," 

GEOROB  K.  OARVIN 
George  K.  Garvin,  president  of  the  Garvin  Machine  Co.,  Xew  York,  died 
at  his  home  in  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  on  February  20,  1919.  Mr.  Garvin 
was  bom  on  May  2,  18.50,  in  Hartford,  Conn.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  and  Jersey  City,  later  attending  Hasbrouck  Institute. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  his  father's  business,  then  known  aa  Smith  & 
Garvin,  and  upon  his  father's  death  became  president  of  the  concern.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1909. 

JOHN   ARTHUR   HALL 

John  A.  Hall  wae  bom  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  September  16,  1877.  He  was 
graduated  from  Shethcld  Scientific  School,  Yale  Univeiaity,  class  of  1897.  He 
spent  the  next  year  in  graduate  work  in  Yale  when  he  became  connected  with  the 
Carne^e  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  as  chemist. 

In  1902  he  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  Alice  Fumacea 
of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &.  Railroad  Co.,  Binniogham,  Ala.,  and  was  later 
associated  as  chemical  engineer  with  the  Ediaon  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Stewards- 
ville,  N.  J.  From  1910  to  1915  Mr.  Hall  waa  with  the  Ransome  Concrete 
Machinery  Co.,  Dunnellen,  N.  J.,  as  superintendent  in  charge  of  production, 
designing,  purchasing,  etc.  He  was  at  one  time  located  in  New  York  City  as  a 
manufacturers'  agent  and  more  lately  has  been  engaged  in  business  in  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Hall  Machine  Co.,  general  machinists. 
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Mr.  Hall  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1916.  He  died  on  October  1, 
1919,  of  iujuries  received  in  an  automobile  accident. 

BICHARD   HAMMOND 
Richftrd  Hammond  vraa  bom  on  January  27,  1840,  in  Itiurlea,  Tipperary 
County,  Ireland,  and  received  his  early  education  there  in  the  parochial  schools, 
coming  to  this  country  when  about  thirteen  years  of  age. 

He  ser^'cd  his  apprenticeship  in  the  boiler-making  trade  with  Starbuck 
Brothere.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  became  a  joumeymaa  boiler  maker  in  charge  of  the 
outside  work  for  the  company  with  which  he  was  connected  for  several  years. 
In  1ST2  he  transferred  to  the  oil  fields  in  Pennsylvania  and  started  business  at 
Titusville,  Pa.  In  1S75  he  ent«rcd  into  partnership  wil^  Mr.  John  Cofield  in 
Franklin,  Pa.,  aa  manufacturerg  of  oil-well  boilers  and  engines  and  a  short  while 
later  purchased  Mr.  Cofield's  intereata,  extending  the  business  into  tank  building 
and  refinery  conatruction. 

In  ISSO  he  removed  to  Buffalo  where  he  designed  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  steam  boilers.  Hts  methods  and  ideas  were  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
times  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  plant,  known  as  the  Lake  Erie  Boiler  Works, 
had  obtained  an  unusual  reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  heavy  marine  boilers. 
In  1800  he  organized  the  Lsike  E^e  Engineering  Works  of  which  be  became 
president.  The  shops  were  equipped  with  the  moat  modern  tools  especially 
designed  and  constructed  according  to  Mr.  Hammond's  own  specifications  by  the 
Niles  Tool  Works.  He  continued  at  the  head  of  both  concerns  up  to  within 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interests  and  retired  from  active 
business  life.    He  died  on  October  9, 1919. 

Mr.  Hammond  was  an  early  member  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  York. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1890  and  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  tinw 
and  practical  boiler-manufacturing  enperience  to  the  Boiler  Code  Committee  of 
the  Society  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

FRANCIS   L.    HAND 

Francis  L.  Hand  was  bom  at  Denniaville,  Cape  May  County,  N.  J.,  on 
February  18,  1838.  Hb  family  moved  to  Philadelphia  in  1844  where  he  attended 
the  public  achoole-  Coming  of  a  family  which  had  followed  the  aea  for  generations 
he  be)^n  "steamboating"  in  1854  on  the  Ddaioare  on  which  he  remained  for  four 
years  when  he  received  his  first  enf^eer's  license.  He  then  became  assistant 
engineer  on  the  Kennehx,  running  on  the  outside  line  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York. 

When  the  war  came  in  1861,  be  shipped  on  the  steamer  Vnioa  aa  engmeer 
and  took  part  in  the  Dupont-Sherman  Expedition  on  October  29,  1861.  The 
vessel  went  ashore  on  Bogue  Island  during  a  storm,  was  totally  wrecked  and  aQ 
on  board  were  taken  prisoneis  of  war  by  the  Confederates,  and  sent  to  Salisbury, 
N.  C,    After  ten  months,  Mr.  Hand  was  paroled  and  retumed  to  his  home. 

In  1865  he  became  chief  engineer  of  the  new  steamer  Star  of  titc  Union  and 
superintended  fitting  her  out  during  her  construction.  Mr.  Hand  afterwards 
became  chief  engineer  in  the  Southern  Mail  Steamship  Co.  of  -  Philadelphia  and 
was  with  them  until  1873  when  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  inspector  of  steam  vessels. 
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la  1886  he  accepted  the  positjoa  of  general  superinteodent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Water  DepartmeDt.  He  filled  that  pomtion  until  1900  and  waa  then  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  Water  Bureau,  remaining  until  1996  when  he  retired  from 
active  life.  Mr.  Hand  died  on  September  11,  1619,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
Mr.  Hand  was  a  member  of  the  Engineen'  Club  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the 
American  Water  Works  Association.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in 
1SS8. 

HBNBY  8.    HAYWABD  " 

Henry  S.  Hayward,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Force,  was  bom 
on  December  25,  1876,  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  He  was  a  1000  graduate  of  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology. 

His  first  position  was  in  the  drafting  room  of  the  Pennsylvania  Baikoad, 
Jeraey  City,  N,  J.  He  was  next  Bssociated  with  the  Franklin  Air  Compressor 
Co.,  Franklin,  Pa.,  as  chief  en^eer,  his  work  consisting  of  designing  and  supei^ 
vising  the  construction  of  their  power  plant.  From  1902  to  1905  he  was  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  handling  mechanical  mill  supplies. 

In  1906  he  became  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Franklin  Railway 
Supply  Co.,  manufacturing  and  promoting  special  mechanical  devices  for  loco- 
motives. Prior  to  his  enlistment  in  1918  he  was  president  of  the  Roybel  Packing 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

He  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  Q.g.)  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  and 
was  stationed  at  tbe  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  north 
on  a  twenty-day  furlough  when  he  contracted  pneumonia  and  died  on  March  31, 
1919. 

Lieutenant  Hayward  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1900. 

JAME3   NISBET    HAZLEHTIRST  * 

Major  James  N.  Hazlehuist,  one  of  the  South's  foremost  engineers  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  engineering  profession  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  died  in  France 
February  9,  1919.  He  was  bom  at  Sparta,  Ga.,  January  15,  1864,  and  received 
his  early  education  and  engineering  training  at  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 

In  1835  Major  Hazlehurst  was  president  of  the  Chattanooga  Boiling  Mill, 
later  becoming  chief  engineer  and  president  of  a  railroad  in  Florida.  In  1895  be 
was  engineer  for  the  city  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  during  wliich  time  he  built  the 
water  works  and  paved  the  majority  of  the  streets  of  that  city.  In  the  year 
1889  he  was  elected  chief  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Tamps, 
Pla.,  and  it  was  at  this  time  he  wrote  his  book  Towers  and  Tanks.  In  1900  he 
became  chief  engineer  of  the  Miles  Salt  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  later  going  to 
Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1901  as  chief  engineer  for  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  that 
city  tor  a  period  of  five  years. 

In  1906  Major  Hazlehurst  moved  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  opening  a  consulting 
engineer's  oBice,  becoming  prominently  identified  with  the  engineering  activities 
of  that  city,  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  organisation  of  the  Affiliated  Technical 
Societies  of  Atlanta,  a  movement  which  stands  as  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Bngineerii^;  and 
Good  Roads  of  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
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miaaion  vhich  selected  the  aite  oF  Camp  Gordon  as  a  military  c&ntomneat  and 
waa  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense. 

Major  EazlehuTst  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Qvil  Engineers, 
the  AmericBji  Water  Works  Association,  and  the  American  Public  Health  Aaso* 
ciation.    He  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1916. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  War  he  immediately  oCered  his  services 
to  the  Government  and  waa  commiasioned  a  Major  of  EngineerB,  June  20,  1917, 
and  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  Commander  of  the  De* 
partment  of  the  Southeast,  as  officer  in  charge  of  the  water«upply  section  for 
the  camps  located  in  the  Southeastfim  states.  Early  in  September,  1917,  he  waa 
ordered  overaeaa  aa  the  principal  assistant  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  water- 
Bupply  section  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  at  Chaumont.  He  was 
later  attached  to  the  Third  British  Army  aa  an  observer  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Sorarae,  being  transferred  to  Tours  in  the  same  capacity  aa  at  Chaumont.  Id 
October,  1918,  he  was  ordered  to  the  southern  part  of  France  as  Engineer  Officer 
in  charge  of  construction  and  water-supply  officer  for  Base  No.  6,  which  included 
the  length  from  Riviera  to  the  Italian  frontier.  Three  montha  later  he  waa 
ordered  to  Paris  aa  a  member  of  the  American  Commission  to  negotiate  peace. 
Hia  aasignment  waa  in  the  economical  and  financial  section  of  the  Belgian  Com- 
mission, whose  duty  it  was  to  study  and  check  the  consequential  damage  due  to 
the  German  occupancy. 

Major  Hazlehurst'a  studies  were  mines,  metallurgy,  railways  and  industriftl 
and  general  buildings.  He  waa  made  Director  of  the  Diviaion  having  to  do  with 
damages  to  structures  in  Belgium:  Hia  death  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
complete  this  work. 

CAHL  ANTHONY   HEILMANN  * 

Carl  Anthony  Heilmann,  Captain,  5th  Engineers,  U.  B.  A.,  died  July  12, 
1910,  as  a  result  of  an  accident  near  Camp  Humphreys,  Alexandria,  Va,,  when 
an  army  motor  truck  plimged  over  the  side  of  a  bridge. 

Captain  Heilmann  waa  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January,  1S86.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Manual  Training  High  School,  and  also  studied  at  Worceat«r 
Polytechnic  Institute  "for  two  years,  graduatmg  in  1908  as  a  mechanical  engineer 
from  Purdue  University,  where  he  completed  the  studiea  begun  in  Worcester. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  various  machine  ahopa  durii^  summer  vacations. 
He  was  associated  with  the  Ideal  Portland  Cement  Company,  Portland,  Colo., 
as  draftaman;  with  the  Monett  Electric  Light  Company,  Monett,  Mo.,  where 
he  had  charge  of  the  electrical  equipment  and  construction;  with  the  Green 
Fuel  Economiier  Company  in  the  capacity  of  sales  engineer;  with  the  American 
Radiator  Company  as  engineering  representative,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  with 
Warren  Webster  and  Company,  as  district  manager,  Waahington,  D.  C. 

Captain  Heilmann  had  been  stationed  at  Camp  Humphreys  after  eight 
montha  of  arduoua  aervice  in  France,  with  the  First  Division,  having  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  order  to  make  a  lecture  tour  of  the  country.  He  entered 
the  aervice  shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war  and  waa  commiasioned  as  first 
lieutenant,  Engineer  Corps,  at  Fort  Mycr,  Va.,  in  June,  1917.  He  was  promoted 
to  Captain  soon  after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Captain  Heilmann  waa 
elected  to  roembership  in  the  Society  in  1913. 
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BENBT  WILLIAM  HENES 


Henry  W.  Henea,  of  the  Acme  Steel  Goods  Co.,  Chicago,  died  on  Jonu- 
aiy  19, 1919.  Mr.  Henea  was  born  in  January,  18S7,  in  New  York  City,  and  was 
educated  in  the  city  schools.  Later  he  entered  Columbia  University  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1909  with  the  degree  of  M.  E. 

Hifl  first  position  was  as  structural-steel  estimator  and  inspector  with  A. 
Bolter's  Sons,  Chicago,  where  he  lemaioed  for  about  three  years,  when  he  became 
associated  with  the  Dueth-Hene«  Corporation,  manufacturing  agents  in  the 
same  city,  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  His  next  connection  was  with  the  Strom- 
berg  Motor  Devices  Co.,  also  in  Chicago,  first  as  assistant  purchasing  agent  and 
later  as  aalea  engineer.  In  July  1918  he  became  associated  with  the  Acme  Steel 
Goods  Co.  in  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  nailless  box-strapping  tools.  Mr. 
Henes  was  a  member  of  several  social  clubs  in  Chicago.  He  became  a  junior 
member  of  the  Society  in  1909. 


QEORGE   SHERWOOD    H0DG1N3 

George  S.  Hodgins,  editor  <^  Railway  and  Loeomotire  Eni;iiumng,  died  at 
his  home  in  New  York  City  on  January  18, 1919.  He  was  bom  in  1859  in  Toronto, 
Ont.,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  Upper  Canada  College  and  the  school  of  practical 
science,  University  of  Toronto. 

He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  the  Canadian  Locomotive  &  Engine 
Co.,  Kingston,  Ont.,  in  machine-shop  work,  locomotive  erecting,  etc.  In  1882 
he  was  appointed  draftsman  in  the  same  company  and  was  directly  responsible 
for  locomotive  design.  After  some  experience  in  a  division  master  mechanic's 
office  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  he  was  advanced  to  various  positions  on 
the  rood  and  of  late  was  locomotive  inspector  on  the  entire  system.  Jn  1889 
be  was  recalled  to  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Works  as  mechanical  engmeer, 
where  he  had  charge  of  all  engineering  and  designing  work.  Later  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  general  inspector  of 
the  output  of  that  extensive  plant,  and  was  also  for  some  yeara  inspector  of  the 
Richmond  Locomotive  Works. 

During  these  earlier  years  he  had  contributed  to  a  number  of  railroad 
publications.  In  1900  he  entered  the  field  of  practical  journalism  as  editor  of 
Tke  SailTOad  Digest.  In  1002  he  joined  the  staff  of  Railway  and  Locomotive 
Eimineering  as  associate  editor  and  in  1908  became  mana^ng  editor,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1911,  when  be  was  called  by  the  Canadian  Government  to  make 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  shops,  appliaacee,  tools  and  equipment  necessary 
for  the  Trans-Continental  Railroad.  On  the  completion  of  that  work  in  1915 
Mr.  Hodgins  joined  the  staff  of  the  Railway  Periodicals  Company  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Railway  Master  Mechanic  and  The  Railway  Engineering  and  Main- . 
Itnance  «(f  Way.  In  1916  he  returned  to  Railv/ay  and  Loeomotioe  Engineering 
and  remained  on  the  staff  as  editor  until  his  death. 

He  contributed  many  articles  to  popular  science  magaiines  and  as  a  writer 
on  engineering  and  technical  subjects  his  style  was  marked  by  an  exact  and 
comprehensive  lucidity. 

Mr.  Hodgins  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1908. 
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ELIAS  QUBREAU  BORTON  * 

Elias  Q.  Hortou,  Lieutenant  (j.g.),  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Foroe,  died  of 
influensa-pneumonia  on  March  4, 1919.  Lieutenaat  Horton  was  born  in  Ossining, 
N.  Y.,  on  July  28,  1884.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  BchooU  of  New  York 
City,  Stflvens  Preparatory  School  and  St«veiu  lnBtitut«  of  Technology,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1905  with  the  degree  of  M.E. 

Upon  graduation  be  became  associated  with  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  New 
York,  and  gained  his  shop  experience  in  their  factory  at  Yonkers.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  the  estimating  department  and  in  1908  he  was  made  asaiatant 
chief  estimator.  In  1910  he  was  made  asaistaot  manager  in  Oklahoma  City,  in 
charge  of  all  sales  in  the  state.  His  advancement  was  continuous  and  rapid 
until,  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment  in  April  1917,  he  waa  in  charge  of  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  tbe  company. 

He  enlisted  in  tbe  Naval  fieserve  Force  and  was  assigned  to  active  duty  as 
coxswain  in  Newport,  R.  J.  In  June  of  that  year  he  was  sent  to  Annapolis  for 
special  training,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  course  was  commidsioned  as  ensign. 
He  was  ordered  to  duty  on  the  U.S.S.  South  Carolina,  where  he  served  as  junior 
watch  officer,  division  officer  and  communicating  officer,  respectively.  He  was 
tiien  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  (j.g.).  Shortly  before  his  death  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Receiving  Ship  PhUadelphia,  where  he  was  to  have  been  discharged 
and  to  have  rejoined  the  staff  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Co. 

Lieutenant  Horton  was  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Colonial  Wars,  the 
Sons  of  tbe  Revolution  and  of  a  number  of  dubs.  He  became  a  junior  member 
of  tbe  Society  in  1912. 

RICHARD  HUMPHRBT  HUGHES 

Richard  H.  Hughes,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Crescent 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  Wampum,  Pa,,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  died  on  April  12,  1919. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  bom  on  September  16,  1862,  in  Lima,  Ohio.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  schools  of  that  city  and  also  served  tbere  his  apprenticeship 
in  railroad  engineering.  In  1901  he  became  connected  with  the  Portland  Cement 
Co.  and  took  charge  of  the  remodeling  of  their  plant.  During  the  year  1908  and 
1909,  in  oodperation  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Ruggles  of  the  Ruggles4Ikiles  Engmea- 
ing  Co.,  he  had  entire  charge  of  the  designing  and  building  of  the  company's 
SOOO-barrel  plant  and  upon  its  completion,  of  its  operation,  alteration  and  ad- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Hughes  belonged  to  a  number  of  social  and  fraternal  organisations. 
He  became  an  associate-member  of  the  Society  in  1914. 

HENRY   LOCKETT   HDTaON 

Henry  Lockett  Hutson  was  bom  at  Americus,  Ga.,  on  December  30,  1876, 
He  was  the  son  of  Charles  Woodward  Hutson  and  his  wife,  Mary  Jane  Lockett. 
His  father  was  a  ooUege  professor,  occupying  chairs  in  various  southera  colleges, 
including  the  University  of  Mississippi  at  Oxford,  and  the  A.  &  M.  College  of 
Texas  at  Bryan. 

Mr.  Hutson  received  his  preliminary  education  in  the  public  andj»ivata 
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»cboob  in  the  towns  where  hU  family  resided,  aad  his  college  trainiDg  at  tbe  A. 
&  M.  College  of  Texas,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the  mechanical  engineering 
course  in  18!)6,  one  of  the  first  three  in  his  class.  He  exhibited  unusual  talent 
for  mechanical  work  in  his  early  childhood,  and  was  a  great  student  of  engineering 
subjects  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death. 

In  1898  he  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the  First  Regiment  of  the  U.  S. 
Volunteer  Infajitry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Riche.  In  1808,  after  being  mus- 
tered out,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Henry  R.  Worthington  at  the  Brooklyn  shops 
as  a  student  apprentice  and  received  the  usual  thorough  training  in  practical 
hydraulic  engineering  given  by  the  Worthington  Company.  In  1901  he  entered 
the  employ  of  A.  M.  Lockelt  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  New  Orleans,  as  mechanical  engineer. 
By  reason  of  his  ability  and  great  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  company  he  wu 
later  promoted  to  the  position  of  chief  engineer. 

In  addition  to  engineering  skill  he  poasesaed  unusual  talent  in  buaineas 
management,  and  in  addition  to  his  work  as  chief  engineer  he  was  the  sales  mana- 
ger and  secretary  of  the  Lockett  Company.  He  supervised  the  desig?iing  and 
construction  of  perhaps  a  greater  number  of  low-hft  centrifugal  pumping  plants 
of  large  capacity  than  any  other  one  engineer  in  this  country,  and  by  reason  of 
this  broad  experience  he  was  regarded  as  an  authority  on  this  class  of  work  by 
other  engineers  in  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Hutson  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1906  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  Chairman  of  the  New  Orleans  Section.  He  was  also  an  active  member 
of  the  Louisiana  Ei^ineering  Society.    He  died  on  January  10,  1019. 

CHABLE8  EDWARD  JOHNSON 

Charles  E.  Johnson  was  bom  in  December  18S3,  in  East  Atchison,  Mo. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  De  Witt,  Keb.,  and  the 
high  school  of  Lawrence,  Kan.  Later  he  attended  tbe  University  of  Kansas 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1910  with  the  degree  of  B.  S.  He  was  also 
a  graduate  of  the  International  Correspondence  SchooL 

Upon  graduation  he  worked  for  two  years  as  draftsman  for  the  Santa  Fo 
Railway  Co.  at  Topeka,  Kan.  He  was  next  connected  with  the  Lawrence  P^ier 
Mill,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  as  chief  engineer  of  their  power  plant.  The  years  1912 
to  1916  he  spent  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  of  Education,  KsnnnB  City,  Kan., 
as  on  instructor  of  mechanical  drawing  in  both  the  day  and  evening  oenbsl  high 
school.  From  there  he  went  to  the  high  school  at  Ottawa,  Kan.,  as  a  teacher  of 
mechanical  drawing  and  manual  training.  In  the  fall  of  1916  he  accepted 
a  position  with  the  Diamond  Gasoline  Co.,  spending  his  time  partly  in  the  K^niT** 
City,  Mo.,  offices  ot  the  company  and  partly  in  the  oil  fields  of  Oklahoma.  He 
received  several  promotions  during  his  service  there  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
January  6,  1910,  he  held  the  position  of  chief  engineer. 

Mr.  Johnson  became  an  associate-member  of  the  Society  in  191S. 

JOBEPH  E8RET  JOHNSON,  JB. 
Joseph  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  was  bom  on  July  10,  1870,  in  Longdate,  Va.    He 
was  prepared  under  a  tutor  for  Haverford  College  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  18S8.    For  two  yeore  be  worked  in  the  drafting  room  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
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motive  Works  aod  th«i  returned  home  for  a  year's  study,  receiving  his  M.  E. 
degree  from  Haverford  in  1891.  That  autumn  Mr.  Johnson  entered  a  post- 
graduate courae  at  Cornell  University  and  in  1892  received  his  master's  degree 
in  mechanical  en^eering. 

After  some  valuable  experience  as  aasistaot  to  the  preaident  of  the  Cran- 
berry Iron  A  Coal  Co.,  in  North  Carolina,  he  entered  in  1893  the  employ  ol 
John  E.  Sweet  of  the  Straight  Line  Engine  Co.  and  went  from  there  as  assistant 
to  engineer  of  testa  with  the  Solvay  Process  Co.  In  1894  he  became  assistant 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  Ameo  Iron  Works,  en^ne  builders  in  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
In  1895  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  position  of  engineer  and  aHsiatant  manager 
of  the  Longdale  Iron  Co.,  where  he  remained  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  months 
as  engmeer  officer  in  the  Navy  in  1898)  until  1899.  From  1899  to  1901  he  wu 
with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  at  the  Edgar  Thompson  is  Duquesne  Works,  part 
of  the  time  as  maslcr  mechanic  at  the  Duquesne  blast  furnaces. 

In  1901  ho  returned  to  the  Longdale  Iron  Co.  and  remained  there  until 
1906  when  he  became  general  manager  of  the  Princess  Furnace  Co.,  Glen  Wilton, 
Va.,  whose  plant  he  practically  rebuilt.  In  1909  he  was  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  southern  furnaces  and  coke  ovens  of  the  Republican  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  In  1910  he  becanK  manager  of  the  blast  furnace 
and  chemical  plant  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  ft  Chemical  Co.,  Ashland,  Wis., 
which  he  largely  rebuilt. 

In  1913  Mr.  Johnaon  opened  offices  in  New  York  City  as  consulting  and 
metallurgical  engineer.  In  the  interest  of  New  York  capital  he  made  a  trip  to 
Chins  in  1916. 

He  was  the  author  of  Blast  Furnace  Conatruction  in  America  which  was 
published  early  in  1917;  the  following  year  saw  the  pubUcation  of  its  companion 
volume  Blast  Furnace  Principles,  Operation  and  Products. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  a  director  of  the  American  Instituto  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers,  the  American  Electrochemical  Society,  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  InBtitut«,  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  the  American  Society 
of  Testing  Materials.  He  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1896.  He  died 
on  AprU  4,  1919. 

WILLIAM  D.   KGLLET 

William  D.  Kellcy,  general  superintendent  of  meters  of  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Compuiy  of  New  York,  died  on  April  12, 1919,  at  his  home  in  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Kelley  was  identi&ed  with  the  gas  industry  in  New  York  City  for 
forty-one  years.  He  began  this  buBiness  career  as  a  "fitter"  but  developed  rare 
business  qualifications  and  received  frequent  advancements  so  that  at  the  time 
of  his  death  Mr.  Kelley  was  considered  one  of  the  most  efficient  men  in  the  gas 
industry. 

Mr.  Kelley  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  American  Gas  Association,  the  Society 
of  Gas  Engineering  of  New  York  City  and  the  National  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools.  He  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1915.  Mr.  Kelley  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  these  organizations  and  was  greatly  interested 
in  their  work. 

His  funeral  was  held  on  April  15,  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  was  attended 
by  many  officials  and  employes  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York. 
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HENKT    DONALD    lEEUP 


Henry  Donald  Kemp  died  at  Montreal,  Canada,  on  October  4,  1919.  He 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  October  1890,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Mas- 
aachusetts  Institute  of  Technolc^y  in  1912  with  the  degree  of  BiS.  in  electrical 
engineering.  For  several  years  he  was  in  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  first  as  assistant 
to  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  a  coat-handling  plant  and  later 
in  charge  of  the  erection  of  a  half-million  dollar  coal  pier.  His  connection  at  this 
time  was  with  the  Mead-Morrison  Manufacturing  Co.  and  following  his  return 
from  Brazil  he  was  assistant  engineer  of  the  foreign  department  of  this  concern. 

During  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  the  production  of  munitions.  He  was 
superintendent  of  the  British  Munitions  Company,  Ltd.,  near  Montreal,  Canada, 
and  in  charge  of  all  work  of  the  concern,  the  only  American  among  4,000  Cana- 
dians. Following  an  unsucceasfiil  attempt  to  enter  active  service,  he  accepted 
the  position  of  aasistant  works  manager  of  the  National  Conduit  &  Cable  Co., 
an  ordnance  concern,  at  nastingB.on-the-UudsoD,  N.  Y.  Later  he  returned 
to  Montreal  and  reingaged  in  production  work  in  munitions  supplies.  At  the 
time  of  his  deatit  he  was  about  to  enter  the  firm  of  Howard  Smi^  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.,  as  assistant  to  the  president. 

Mr.  Kemp  was  a  member  of  the  Technology  Club  of  New  Yorit,  of  the 
American  Listitute  of  Electrical  Engineeia,  and  a  junior  member  of  the  Society 
since  1916. 

MATTHEW    LEANDER    KINO  * 

Matthew  Leander  King,  Major,  U.  S.  A.,  died  on  October  23,  1910.  Major 
King  was  bom  in  Panora,  111.,  on  May  20,  1878.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
mechanical  engineering  department  of  Iowa  State  College  in  1906. 

He  spent  five  years  as  an  experimentalist  in  agricultural  engineering  with  the 
Experiment  Station  of  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  during  which  time  he 
invented  the  hollow  clay  tile  silo.  '  For  two  years  be  was  superintendent  and 
general  manager  of  the  David  M.  Bradley  Implement  Works  at  Bradley,  Illinois. 
He  organized  the  Iowa  City  manufacturers  into  the  Permanent  Buildings  Society 
for  the  development  of  new  designs  of  and  uses  for  hollow-clay  building  tQe. 

Mr.  King  entered  the  army  in  September,  1917,  with  the  rank  of  Captain 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Aviation  School  of  Aerial  Observation  at  Post  Field, 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  in  charge  of  maintenance  and  repair  of  aeroplanes.  He  was 
advanced  t<i  the  rank  of  Major  in  August,  1918,  and  in  November  of  that  year 
was  assigned  to  Indianapolis  as  chief  engmeering  officer  for  aviation  in  the  North- 
em  District.  In  February  1919,  he  was  made  acting  director  of  aviation  for 
the  Northern  District.  In  April  he  was  transferred  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  from  there  be  was  assigned  on  special  oiissions  until  July  when  he  became 
fight  commander  and  chief  engineering  officer  of  the  Ail-American  Pathfinding 
and  Recruiting  Expedition.  He  was  transferred  from  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  to  the  r^ular  army  with  the  rank  of  Major  in  October  about  a  week 
before  his  death.  While  at  Post  Field  he  learned  to  fly  and  was  given  the  classi- 
fication of  Reserve  Military  Aviator, 

Major  King  was  a  charter  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers,  a  member  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  and  belonged 
to  various  aeronautical  and  officers'  clubs.  He  became  a  member  of  our  Society 
in  1912. 
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HENBT  J.    EIAER 

Henry  J.  Elaer  waa  bom  on  October  28,  1888,  io  Milford,  Pike  County,  Pa. 
He  wM  prepared  for  college  at  BlaitBtown  Academy  and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Fennsylvania  in  1900  with  the  degree  of  B.8.  in  chemical  engiaeer- 
ing.  Immediatdy  upon  graduatioo  be  entered  the  employ  of  the  American 
Steel  Foundriea  at  its  Chester  plant  Bnd  by  progreBsive  steps  became  chief  en- 
gineer, resigning  in  1914  to  become  chief  engineer  of  the  Liquid  Carbonic  Co., 
Chicago,  which  position  he  held  until  1916  when  he  became  treasurer  of  Robert 
Wetherill  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Chester,  Pa.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  became  general 
manager  and  in  1917  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Penn-Seaboard  St«el 
Corporation,  holding  this  position  at  the  time  of  his  death,  October  15,  1918. 

Mr.  Klaer  waa  captain  of  the  Chester  company  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve 
Militia  and  contracted  influenza  while  preparing  the  armory  of  that  organiiation 
for  use  aa  an  emergency  hospital  during  the  epidemic  in  the  fall  of  1918. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Psi  Society  and  of  several  clubs.  He  became 
an  aaaociate-member  of  our  Society  in  1916. 

WAI/TER  W.    KHEISEB 

Walter  W.  Kreiser  was  bom  on  July  23,  1802,  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  He 
was  prepared  for  college  at  Stevens  Preparatory  School  and  then  entered  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1916  with  the  degiee  (A 
M.  £.  He  spent  a  year  in  chemical  research  work  and  then  became  connected 
with  the  mechanical  engineering  department  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  New  York.  In  September  1917  be  became  assistant  engineer  of  tests, 
in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Here,  while  performing  his  regular  duties  in  the 
tnechsnical  laboratory,  he  was  injured  by  falling  into  a  manhole  carelessly  left 
open,  and,  after  an  eleven-months'  illness,  died  on  October  11,  1910. 

Mr.  Kreiser  waa  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  He  became 
a  junior  member  of  our  Society  in  1916. 

CI.JUIENCE    BOOTH   LAHONT 

Clarence  B.  Lamont  was  bom  in  February,  1887,  in  Van  Etten,  N,  Y. 
He  was  graduated  in  1900  from  Cornell  University  with  the  degree  of  M.  E. 
He  was  first  employed  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  as  engine  disfta* 
man,  leaving  there  to  become  ship  draftsman  in  the  United  States  Navy,  From 
1902  to  1908  he  was  associated  for  various  periods  with  the  following  firms: 
Moran  Brothers  Co.,  Seattle,  as  engine  draftsman;  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon 
Route,  as  inspecting  engineer,  second  in  charge  of  all  oonatruetion  and  repairs 
and  the  operation  of  about  eighteen  steamers  on  the  upper  Yukon;  the  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Co.,  as  superintending  engineer  in  full  charge  of  the  ocean- 
going fieet  of  about  twelve  to  fifteen  steamers;  the  Pacific  Engineering  Co.,  as 
piesidrait.  In  1908  he  became  coimected  with  the  Seattle  Construction  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  aa  assistant  to  tiie  president,  and  was  with  this  firm  until  1914  when  he 
opened  a  cooaulting  office  in  Seattle.  When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  Mr.  Lamont  offered  his  services  to  the  Government  and  waa  commissioned 
a  Captain  in  the  Engineers'  Corps. 

Mr.  Lamont  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1914.  He  died  on  March  21, 
1918. 
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FREDERICK  LESTER  I.ANB 

Frederick  L.  Lane  was  bom  in  St.  Johnabuir,  Vt.,  on  March  6,  1866.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Springfield,  M>M.,  and  aa  a 
young  man  was  employed  in  the  same  dty  by  the  Smith  it  Wesaen  Co.  and  at  the 
Springfield  Arsenal.  He  was  also  connected  for  about  five  years  with  the  E.  8. 
Stacy  Co.,  machinists  and  engineers  at  Springfield,  on  machine-tool  deaigs  and 
construction. 

He  later  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chapman  Valve  Manufacturing  Co., 
where  he  spent  nearly  thirty  years,  being  appointed  superintendent  in  190S. 
In  1907  Mr.  Lane  accepted  the  position  of  mechanical  superintendent  with  the 
Haines,  Jones  and  Cadbury  Co.,  Philadelphia,  manufacturers  of  plumbing 
supplies.  Here  he  had  entire  charge  of  the  factory  output.  He  was  with  this 
company  tor  about  twelve  yeats  when  in  February  of  this  year  he  became  works 
manager  o!  the  McCambridge  Co.,  Philadelphia,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  March  6,  1919. 

Mr.  Lone  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.    He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1915. 


FRED  A.   lAREIN 

Fred  A.  L«rkin  was  bom  in  Mason,  N.  H.,  on  December  2,  1850.  He 
was  educated  in  Massachusetta  schools  and  gained  his  technical  knowledge 
through  special  instruction.  He  served  on  apprenticeship  in  shop  practice,  and 
for  three  years  served  as  engineer  in  charge  of  engines  and  boilers  in  manu- 
factories. 

He  then  became  connected  with  the  Allis-Ch^mers  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  repiesentiiig  them  in  New  York.  For  a  number  of  yean  he 
was  connected  with  the  General  Electric  Company,  and  for  two  years  was  with 
the  Foundation  Company,  New  York. 

Mr.  Larfcin  was  a  member  of  the  Engineers'  and  also  of  the  RepubUean 
Club.    He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  18S8. 

CLIFFORD  LEE 
CUfford  Lee  was  bom  in  Forrest  Grove,  Oregon,  on  October  23,  1886. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Washington  and  of  Or^on  and  in 
1911  was  graduated  from  Purdue  University  as  a  mechanical  engineer.  Upon 
graduation  he  became  connected  with  the  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  Worko, 
Portland,  Ore.,  where  he  served  a  "technical  apprenticeship"  course  in  the  boileT 
and  structural  shop,  later  being  advanced  to  the  engineering  force  where  his  work 
dealt  with  design  and  estimating.  His  next  position  was  with  the  United  States 
Rubber  Corporation,  first  as  development  engineer  on  the  Installation  and 
erection  of  vulcanizing  apparatus  and  then  as  mechanical  engineer  in  charge  of 
construction  and  maintenance  at  the  India  Rubber  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
the  hard-rubber  plant  for  the  corporation.  In  August,  1018,  Mr.  Lee  resigned 
from  this  position  to  become  mechanical  engineer  at  the  Government  explosivs 
plant  in  Nitro,  West  Va.  At  the  close  of  the  War  he  returned  again  to  take 
up  his  position  at  the  India  Rubber  Co.  but  was  compelled  very  shortly  to  give 
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up  hit  work  on  account  of  ill  health.    He  died  in  Portland,  Ore.,  on  May  24, 1919. 
Mr.  Lee  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1916. 

AUGUST   B.   LINDEMANN 

August  5.  Eiudemann,  Becretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Milwaukee-Waukesha 
Brewing  Co.,  who  died  in  the  early  part  of  1919  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wia., 
in  June  1866.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Univetsity  of  Wisconsin  in  1885  with 
the  degree  of  B.M.E.  and  in  1887  received  his  master's  degree  in  mechanics] 
engineering.  ' 

He  served  an  apprenticeship  as  machinist  with  Filer  &  Stowell  and  with 
E.  P.  Allis  &  Co.,  both  firms  in  Milwaukee.  He  was  employed  in  the  drafting 
room  of  Flanders  &  Bottum  for  one  year  when  he  became  connected  with  the 
Pfister  ft  Vogel  Leather  Co.  as  erecting  engineer.  From  1889  to  1898  he  was 
BOeociated  with  J.  P.  Lindemaim,  first  as  erecting  engineer  and  later  as  designer 
and  constructor  of  new  stamping  and  metal-forming  machinery.  His  next 
position  was  with  the  Milwaukee- Waukesha  Brewing  Co.,  as  manager  and  general 
superintendeat,  designing  and  developing  machinery  used  in  bottling  works. 
His  advancement  was  rapid  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  position 
of  secretary-treasurer  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Lindemann  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1913. 

FRANK  J.    LOGAN 

Frank  J.  Logan,  who,  until  his  retirement  in  1914,  was  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Logan  Iron  Works,  Brooklyn,  died  on  April  10,  1919.  Mr, 
Logan  was  bom  on  September  25,  1855,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  scfaoob  of  the  city  and  later  attended  the  Flushing  Institute  and 
Cooper  Union.  He  started  work  with  his  father  in  the  Logan  Iron  Works. 
At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  1879,  Mr.  Logan  entered  the  firm  and  con- 
tinued with  them  until  his  retirement,  May  1,  1914. 

Mr.  Logan  belonged  to  a  nmnber  of  social  clubs  and  businesB  organizations. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1894. 

CHAHLES   EDWARD   LORD 

Charles  Edward  Lord,  general  patent  attorney  and  manager  of  the  patent 
department  of  the  International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago,  died  suddenly 
on  September  26,  as  the  result  of  injuries  received  in  an  accident  at  the  Oeering 
Works  the  evening  before. 

Mr.  Lord  was  bom  in  Somerville,  Mass.,  on  October  31,  1876,  attended 
the  pubhc  and  high  schools  at  Somerville,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Msssa- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  with  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  189S.  For  a  year  he 
was  employed  in  the  inspection  department  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia.  He  then  returned  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  as  instructor  for  a  short  time,  and  later 
became  BSsistant  examiner  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Chicago  Section: 
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Wbebe!As:  Our  fellow-member  and  fonner  chalnnan  of  the  Chicago 
Section,  A.S.M.E.,  Mr.  Charles  £.  Lord,  nho  has  served  devotedly 
and  who  haa  sacrificed  much  in  the  interests  of  the  mechanical  en- 
gineera  of  the  country,  the  Society  and  Section,  has  unfortunately 
been  taken  from  us  in  the  midst  of  a  useful  and  active  career;  be  it 

Resolted,  By  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Section  that  we 
record  our  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  our  friend  and  fellow-en^eer. 
That  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  his  high  qualities,  his 
interest  in  hia  profession,  and  the  untiring  zeal  with  which  he  has 
labored  for  its  advancement  aod  of  its  members,  his  great  ability  and 
high  attainments.     Be  it  further 

Resohed,  That  we  express  te  his  family  and  his  associates  in  business  our 
appreciation  of  his  worth  and  our  sincere  sympathy  with  them  in 
their  loss. 

Executive  Committee,  Chicago  Section, 

Arthor  L.  Rice,  Chairman, 
0.  R.  BftunmN,  Seerttary. 

A  similar  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Committee  on  Aims  and  Organisation 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  Mr.  Iiord's  death. 

In  ld02  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  General  Electric  Company  as  assistant 
attorney  in  the  patent  department,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1004  to  take 
charge  of  the  patent  departments  of  the  Bullock  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 
and  the  AUis-Chalmers  Company,  spending  four  years  at  Cincinnati  and  four 
years  at  Milwaukee  in  this  work.  During  part  of  this  period  he  was  president 
(A  the  Bullock  Electric  Company- 
He  studied  law  at  the  Georgetown  University  Law  School,  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  and  to  practice 
in  the  federal  courts  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lord  was  associate  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Engineering  and  wrote 
several  textbooks  for  this  publication  when  it  was  getting  under  way.  He  was 
a  lecturer  on  patent  law  at  Marquette  University,  and  during  the  days  of  tiie 
War  was  a  member  of  the  War  Committee  of  the  Technical  Societies  of  Chicago. 
For  two  years  and  until  recently  be  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  patents 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 

During  1918  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Section  of  our  Society 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Aims  and  Or- 
ganization, in  the  work  of  which  he  took  a  keen  and  active  interest.  He  was 
also  interested  in  the  pioneer  movement  inaugurated  by  the  Western  Society 
of  Engineers,  in  Chicago,  for  a  strong  and  all-embracing  local  enpneering  society 
in  that  city. 

Bis  ability  as  an  invcnter,  though  not  widely  known,  is  evidenced  by  a 
record  of  nearly  forty  United  Stetes  patents. 

Mr.  Lord  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En^neers, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Chicago, 
the  American  Patent  Law  Association,  the  University  Club  of  Washingten,  D.  C, 
and  several  other  terhnical  and  social  oi^anizations.  He  became  a  member  of 
our  Society  in  1909.     [F.F.F.H 
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HOWARD    BAIRD    LYON 


Howard  B.  Lyon,  instnictot  in  the  department  of  mftrine  engineering  and 
□aval  coDstiuction  in  the  U.  S.  NavaJ  Academy,  Atinapolia,  Md.,  died  on  March  8, 
1919.  Mr.  Lyon  was  boni  on  September  24,  1800,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  was 
educated  in  the  schoob  of  that  city,  being  graduated  from  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute in  1910  with  the  degree  oT  B.S. 

He  was  first  employed  by  the  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  in  Baltimore,  where 
bis  work  dealt  with  the  deaigning  and  selling  of  gaa-buming  appliances.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1911  he  became  connected  with  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad 
Co.  B8  draftsman  on  locomotive  details.  The  following  year  he  accepted  a 
position  with  the  IT.  S.  Naval  Engineering  Experimental  Station  at  Annapolis 
as  asMstant  to  the  mechanical  engineer,  working  up  data  from  tests,  etc.  Afl«r 
four  years  he  resigned  to  become  an  instructor  in  the  Naval  Academy,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Lyon  became  a  junior  member  of  the  Society  in  1917. 


CHABLES  H.  MCGWIRB 
Charles  H.  McGwire,  asBistant  chief  engineer  for  the  Board  of  Public 
Utihties,  Las  Angeles,  Cal,  died  on  August  6,  1919.  Mr.  McGwire  was  bom  in 
1868  in  High  Ridge,  Conn.  He  studied  for  one  year  in  Cornell  Univeistty. 
He  was  formerly  coDOected  for  varying  periods  with  the  following  firms:  Daniels 
&  Fisher  Store  Co.,  Denver,  Colo,;  Barber  Asplialt  Paving  Co.,  Denver;  Fraxer 
Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Twining,  N.  M.;  Longmont  Sugar  Co.,  Longmont,  Cal., 
Pacific  Electric  Railroad  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Busch-Sulzer  Bros.  Diesel- 
Engine  Co.,  Los  Angeles.    Mr.  McGwire  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in 


EDWAKD  BYRON  MoKINNEY 

Edward  B.  McKinney  was  bom  on  February  14,  1854,  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schoob  of  the  city  and  served  an  apprenticeship 
from  1870  to  1874  with  the  Delamater  Iron  Works,  New  York.  He  Uien  ent«red 
the  ocean  merchant  service  as  third  assistant  engineer  and  was  gradually  advanced 
to  the  position  of  chief  engineer  and  from  1882  to  1889  served  in  this  capacity 
on  ocean-going  steamers  from  the  port  of  New  York. 

From  1889  to  1895  Mr.  McKinney  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Louisiaiia 
Electric  light  Co.,  New  Orleans,  and  of  other  plants  owned  by  them.  In  1S95 
be  was  appoint«d  chief  engineer  of  the  St.  Charles  St.  Railroad  Con^tany's 
power  house  and  also  of  the  New  Orleans  Traction  Co.,  holding  both  podtioiia 
until  1002  when  he  was  made  superintendent  of  power,  in  charge  of  eight  plants, 
of  the  New  Orleans  Railway  A  Light  Co.,  which  position  he  held  untU  1917 
when  he  retired  from  active  business. 

Since  then,  however,  Mr.  McKinney  did  a  remarkable  piece  of  work  in 
the  renovating  and  installing  of  new  machinery  on  the  interned  German  ship 
Teresa,  which  was  converted  into  a  transport. 

Mr,  McKinney  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1907.  Be  died  on 
March  30,  1919. 
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ANATOLE   UAIJ.ET 


Anatole  Mallet,  Honorary  Member  of  The  AmericBn  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineeri,  died  in  Nice,  Prance,  in  October  1919.  He  was  one  of  the  tew  men 
whose  name  became  the  designation  of  a  standard  type  of  apparatus  in  a  great 
industry.  Bom  in  1837  at  Carouge,  and  graduated  in  i&58  from  the  Central 
School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  Paris,  Mr.  Mallet  devoted  all  his  attention 
for  a  number  of  yeaia  to  problems  in  civil  engineering.  He  was  first  connected 
with  the  Bureau  of  Direction  of  the  General  Company  of  Railroad  Materials 
in  Prance,  and  subsequently  with  the  work  on  the  Sues  Canal.  In  1864  he  was 
engineer  for  the  company  which  undertook  the  dredging  of  ports  of  Italy. 

In  18A7  he  engaged  for  the  first  time  in  mechanical  engineering,  giving 
particular  attention  to  steam  engines  with  double  expansion.  The  first  appli* 
cation  of  this  system  to  locomotives  was  made  in  1S76,  when  he  introduced  the 
first  two-cylinder  compound  locomotive,  which  operated  on  the  line  from  Bayonne 
to  Biarrits.  A  fuel  economy  20  per  cent  superior  to  that  given  by  the  standard 
types  of  the  time  was  attained,  which  at  once  placed  the  inventor  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  locomotive  designers. 

The  great  success  of  the  compound  locomotive  led  to  a  material  increase 
in  the  aise  of  the  tractive  unit  and  to  the  development  successively  of  three-  and 
four-cylinder  compound  locomotives.  In  this  way  it  became  evident  that 
the  limit  of  size  of  a  locomotive  of  rigid  construction,  especially  on  lines  with 
sharp  curves,  would  soon  be  reached,  and  the  problem  arose  of  building  a  loco- 
motive of  still  larger  site  which  would  have  the  necessary  flenbility.  This 
problem  was  solved  by  Mallet  in  the  design  of  the  articulated  locomotive,  an 
invention  which  made  his  name  familiar  to  every  railroad  engineer  throughout 
the  world.  The  moat  powerful  locomotives  now  in  existence  are  of  the  Mallet 
articulated  type. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  France,  The  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  National  Industry  of  France,  and  The  Franklin  In- 
stitute of  Philadelphia.  The  French  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  awarded  him 
the  Schneider  prize  in  1902,  and  the  annual  prizes  in  1909  and  1911.  Re  was 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1885  and  promoted  to  Officer  in  1905. 
The  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineere  of  London  awarded  him  a  gold  medal 
in  1915. 

In  addition  to  carrying  on  important  engineering  work,  Mr.  Mallet  took  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  French  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  From  1880 
to  within  a  few  months  of  his  death  he  was  editor  of  the  Chronide  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Society  and  furnished  it  with  numerous  technical  notes  and  important 
memoirs,  the  last  of  which,  treating  of  The  Practical  Evolution  of  the  Steam 
Engine,  earned  for  him  the  honors  conferred  by  the  Society. 

CHARLES  H.  MANNINa 
Captain  Charles  H.  Manning,  honorary  member  of  the  Society  and  for  many 
years  prominent  in  engineering  circles  in  New  England,  died  at  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  on  April  1.  Captain  Manning  was  bora  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  June  9, 
1844,  and  received  his  early  education  in  that  city  and  in  Cambridge,  Mass., ' 
later  entering  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1862  with  the  degree  of  B.  8. 
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In  February  1863  he  v/ae  appointed  third  aaustant  en^eer  of  the  Navy- 
Hia  knovtedge  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  scientific  matters  brought  him  to  the 
attention  of  Chief  Engineer  laherwood,  who  assigned  him  to  the  nuJciog  of  experi- 
ments on  superheating  steam  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Adelaide.  He  served  on  the  Adelaide 
for  two  yeara,  when  he  left  her  to  join  the  aloop-of-^ar  Dacolah.  In  IS70  Captain 
Mooning  was  asaigned  to  shore  duty  aa  on  instructor  in  the  Naval  Academy 
where  he  remained  five  years.  During  this  period  he  assisted  in  organising 
a  course  of  instruction  for  cadet  engineers  at  the  Academy,  and  this  is  considered 
one  of  his  most  valuable  achievements. 

Captain  Manning  also  served  as  ii  member  of  the  first  Advisory  Board  that 
prescribed  the  specifications  for  the  so-called  "New  Navy."  Other  members 
of  the  Board  were  Rear-Admiral  John  Rogers  and  Chief  Engineers  Benjamin  F. 
Isherwood  and  Charles  H.  Ijoring. 

In  1882  Captain  Manning  retired  from  active  duty  in  the  Navy  and  was 
not  called  into  active  service  again  until  the  Spanish-American  War,  when  he 
was  stationed  at  the  Naval  Station  at  Key  West  as  chief  engineer  of  the  repair 
of  the  machinery  of  warships  which  gathered  there.  He  was  commiaaioned  chief 
engineer  on  the  retired  list  in  February,  1911. 

In  1883  Captain  Manning  became  associated  as  chief  engineer  with  the 
Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company,  Manchester,  N.  H,,  the  largest  cotton 
mills  in  the  world.  He  bod  choice  of  all  their  power  plants  and  saw  the  steam 
power  plant  grow  from  one  with  870  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface  and  burning  idmut  400 
tons  per  week,  to  one  with  6800  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface  and  capable  of  burning 
some  3000  tons  of  fuel  per  week. 

The  resourcefulness  of  Captain  Manning  is  well  typified  by  the  following 
incident:  In  the  fall  of  1801  a  30-ft.  flywheel  burst,  and  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  metal  put  into  flywheel  rims  at  the  time,  be  designed  a  new  wooden-rimmed 
wheel  of  the  same  diameter  with  a  face  of  lOSj  in.  and  a  thiokneas  of  12  in. 
This  rim  was  made  up  of  forty  rings  of  ash,  and  was  doubtless  the  largest  wooden- 
rim  wheel  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  his  position  with  the  Amoskeag  Company,  Captain  Manning 
acted  as  consulting  engineer  for  several  other  large  mills.  He  was  the  designer 
of  the  well-known  Manning  boiler  and  was  associated  with  many  pioneer  power- 
plant  designs,  including  one  of  200-hp.  horizontal  water  turbine  which  at  the  time 
of  its  installation  in  1885  was  the  largest  of  its  kind. 

In  1913  Captain  Marming  retired  from  the  Amoskeag  Company  and  opened 
offices  as  a  consulting  engineer. 

As  a  resident  of  Manchester,  Captain  Manning  was  a  very  useful  citiien. 
For  28  yeare  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  —  most  of 
the  time  its  president,  and  during  his  incumbency  the  system  whs  greatly  extended 
and  improved.  For  IS  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  school  board,  where  his 
advice  was  much  respected. 

Captain  Manning  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1884  and  was  made 
an  honorary  member  in  1913.  From  IS93  to  1895  he  served  as  manager  and 
from  1895  to  1897  as  vice-prraident  of  the  Society.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club  of  New  York,  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers, 
the  United  States  Naval  Institute,  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers,  the  Ameriran  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  the  American  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers. 
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ERNEST  O.   HARBLE 

Ernest  G.  Marble  was  born  on  September  19,  1876,  in  Methuen,  Mass. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Methuen  and  later  attended  Tufts  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1890  with  the  degree  of  B.S. 

Upon  graduation  he  worked  for  one  year  aa  mechanical  engineer  with  C.  W. 
Vamey.  He  was  then  connected  with  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  as  a 
transit  man  and  aomewhat  later  aa  surveyor  and  draftsman  with  the  Factory 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Masa.  From  1904  to  1907  Mr.  Marble  was 
connected  with  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  superintendent  of 
construction  in  charge  of  the  worka  in  that  city.  He  resigned  from  this  position 
to  become  assistant  general  manager  of  the  American  Ship  Windlass  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  the  following  year  was  made  treasurer  with  full  charge  of  the 
financial  and  manufacturing  inteteats  of  the  business,  specialiiing  in  shop  costs. 
In  1912  he  became  associated  with  the  American  Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
as  general  sales  and  works  manager,  which  position  be  was  forced  to  resign  in 
1918  because  of  ill  health. 

Mr.  Marble  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1909.  He  died  on  May  6, 
1919. 

LOUIS  H.   UARTELL 

Louis  H.  Martetl  was  bom  in  Tusket,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  on  February  28, 
1864.  When  but  a  child  his  family  moved  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  where  be  attended  both  grammar  and  high  school. 

Id  1SS2  he  entered  the  shops  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  where  he  served  a  three-years'  apprenticeship,  at  the  close  of  which  he 
worked  for  a  abort  time  for  the  Walcott  Shaper  Co.,  Jackson.  In  1886  Mr. 
Martell  was  employed  in  the  shops  of  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  Railroad, 
a  narrow-gage  line  rumting  from  Boston  to  Lynn.  While  with  this  concern,  he 
studied  marine  engineering  and  took  out  his  engineer's  papers,  for  a  short  while 
running  on  the  railroad  company's  ferry  boats  which  ply  between  the  Boston 
passenger  station  and  the  rail  terminal  in  East  Boston. 

His  next  position  was  as  engineer  on  the  steamer  LongfeUow,  sailing  between 
Princetown  and  Boston,  and  later  he  was  employed  in  the  Merchants  and  Miners 
Line  te  Savannah  and  Southern  ports.  In  1892  he  became  connected  with  the 
Joe.  Knox  Shoe  Machine  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  remaining  with  that  firm  until  the 
summer  of  1895  when  he  entered  the  empby  of  W.  B.  Merrill  4  Co.,  malcers  of 
metallic  packing.  In  1897  he  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  western  representa- 
tive of  the  firm  and  remained  in  charge  of  this  branch  until  1901  when  he  organ- 
ised a  packing  manufacturing  shop  under  the  name  of  the  Pitt  Manufacturing 
Co.  Later  the  pUmt  was  removed  to  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  and  finally  merged  with 
the  Garlock  Packing  Co. 

In  1908  he  became  associated  with  the  Metallic  Packing  ft  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  later  incorporating  under  the  name  of  the  Martell  Packinp 
Co.,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  January  31,  1910,  Mr.  Martell  was  president 
of  the  corporation. 

Many  devices  for  metallic  packing  were  perfected  and  patented  by  Mr. 
Martell,  who  was  considered  an  authority  on  the  subject.  Just  previous  to  his 
death  he  was  working  on  a  perfected  type  of  locomotive  packing  which  bade 
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fair  to  become  the  tyjie  tmiverBolly  used  on  American  railroads.     Mr.  Martell 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1906. 

ALDEN  B.   HEEK 

Alden  R.  Meek,  mEiDager  of  the  New  England  district  for  the  Westinghoiue 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  died  on  November  11  in  Harrisburg,  Fa.,  of 
typhoid. 

Mr.  Meek  was  bom  on  January  24,  1886,  in  Houtsdale,  Pa.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Harrisburg  and  later  att«niied  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1909,  receiving  his  post^jaduate  depee 
in  electrical  engineering  in  1914.  Before  entering  college,  Mr.  Meelc  obtained 
bis  shop  experience  at  the  Harrisburg  Foundry  &  Machine  Works.  Upon  gradu* 
ation  he  became  connected  with  the  Ridgnay  Dynamo  &  En^e  Co.,  Ridgway, 
Pa.,  and  was  with  this  concern  until  1917,  when  he  resigned  from  his  position  as 
manager  of  the  BostoQ  office  to  become  sates  engineer  in  the  turbine  section  of  the 
power  department  of  the  Westinghouse  Co.  During  the  war  he  supervised  the 
company's  interests  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  returning  to  take  the  position  of  paper 
and  rubber  specialist  in  the  industrial  department,  later  becoming  supply  mansLger 
of  the  New  England  District. 

Mr.  Meek  became  an  aasociate-merober  of  the  Society  in  1918. 

LOUIS  HOHB 

Louis  Mohr  was  bom  on  September  27, 1S58,  In  Chicago,  111.  He  attended 
both  tlie  grammar  and  high  schoob  of  that  city  and  was  for  two  years  a  special 
student  at  the  Chicago  Athenieum.  He  completed  the  four-year  courae  in 
mechanical  en^neering  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  three  years  and  in  June 
of  1917  the  University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  B.S.  as  of  the  clan 
of  1882. 

During  the  year  of  1881  he  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  on  slag  and 
refuse  of  blast  furnaces  in  the  laboratory  of  the  North  Chicago  Rolling  Milb. 
He  then  became  connected  with  the  Old  Excelsior  Iron  Works  of  which  his  father 
was  president,  as  assistant  draftsman  and  later  as  chief  draftsman.  In  1882 
he  associated  himself  with  his  father  and  brothers  in  the  firm  of  John  Mohr  ft 
Sons  as  consulting  engineer.  In  1893  in  addition  to  his  consulting  wortc  he  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  secretary  of  the  firm  and  since  1917  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  August  24,  1919,  held  the  office  of  president. 

Mr.  Mohr  was  a  member  of  a  targe  number  of  clubs  and  societies  among 
which  are  included  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  American 
Society  of  Naval  Engineers  and  the  Westem  Society  of  En^eera.  He  became 
a  member  of  our  Society  in  1886. 

FBBDERICK   LEO   NEELT 

Frederick  L.  Neely  was  horn  on  January  1,  1883,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Pa. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Colt^e  in  1904  and  then  became 
connected  with  the  AUis-Chalmers  Co.,  where  he  served  a  special  apprentioeship 
course.  For  ttiree  years  lie  was  superintendent  of  erection  of  the  company  and 
the  next  two  years  he  spent  in  connection  with  tlieir  sales  work.    During  his 
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connection  with  the  company  he  installed,  tested  and  superintended  the  erection 
of  machinery  in  many  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 

His  neitt  position  was  with  the  Macon  Railway  &  Lighting  Co.,  Macon, 
Ga.,  as  superintendent  of  the  public  utilities  plants  of  the  company. 

In  August,  1915,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Co.,  as  assiBtant  engineer,  supervising  the  installation  of  power-plant  equipment 
and  power-distributing  systems  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  large 
smokelesB-powder  plant  at  Carney's  Point,  N.  J.  For  two  years  he  was  engaged 
on  mechanical,  experimental  and  development  work  on  smokeless-powder  proo- 
esses  wherein  be  exhibited  an  unusual  aptitude  for  scientific  engineering  investi- 
gation. When  the  U.  8.  Government  commissioned  the  du  Pont  Co.  to  build 
the  munitions  plant  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mr.  Neely  was  assigned  to  the  design 
division  where  he  filled  moat  creditably  a  responsible  position  in  connection  with 
the  design  of  the  Old  Hickory  Smokeless  Powder  Factory. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  January  5,  1919,  Mr.  Neety  was  engaged  upon 
important  development  work  relative  to  the  du  Pont  company's  peace-time 
activities.  He  became  a  junior  member  of  the  Society  in  1909  and  was  promoted 
to  full  membership  in  1914. 

ALLEN  BUQBNE  NICHOU 

Alien  E.  Nichols  was  bom  on  September  30,  18S8,  in  Madison,  Wis.  At 
the  age  of  six  his  parents  moved  to  Philadelphia  where  he  received  his  e&riy 
education.  Later  he  entered  Purdue  University  from  which  be  was  graduated 
in  1910  with  the  d^ree  of  B.S.    In  1913  he  received  the  degree  of  C.E. 

His  first  employment  was  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  as  lodman 
and  levelman  in  West  Virginia  on  construction  work.  Early  in  1911  he  became 
associated  with  R.  L.  Sackett,  consulting  engineer  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  as 
assistant  in  the  design  of  water  works  and  sewage-disposal  plants.  His  next 
portion  was  with  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  Railroad  as  assbtant  engineer 
on  track  elevation  and  maintenance  work.  From  1912  to  I9I4  he  was  connected 
with  the  firm  of  Alvord  &  Bmdick,  consulting  engineers,  as  assistant  engineer  on 
design  and  construction  for  sewage-disposal  and  water-supply  plants.  The 
following  year  Mr.  Nichols  spent  at  the  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania,  making 
a  special  study  of  the  chemistry  of  wat«r.  From  1915  to  January,  1918,  he  was 
engineer  in  direct  charge  of  design,  specifications  and  contracts  for  the  Bureau 
of  Waste  Disposal  for  the  City  of  Chicago.  During  this  period  he  also  made 
reports  for  the  Department  of  Public  Works  on  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
character  of  garbage  tankage  produced  by  various  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  established  a  comparison  with  the  standard  requirements  of  the  fertiliser 
trade.  He  also  took  charge  of  design  and  specifications  for  the  water-purification 
plant  of  the  City  of  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  War  Mr.  Nichols  endeavored  to  enlist 
in  the  Army  but  owing  to  a  permanent  injury  he  was  not  accepted  by  the  military 
authorities.  Hethereupon  entered  the  employ  of  the  DuPont  Engineering  Co. 
as  engineer  of  construction  for  a  70,00D,D0O-gal.  water-filtration  plant  for  the 
Go%ernment  powder  factory  at  the  Old  Hickory  Works  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
which  position  he  retained  until  construction  was  completed.  Early  in  1919 
Mr.  Nichols,  in  conjunction  with  his  father  and  brother,  entered  into  a  general 
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enginoeruig  and  contracting  busiiiees  with  which  woric  he  was  connected  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  May  8,  1919. 

Mr.  Nichols  was  an  associate  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  and  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  American  Water  Works 
Association  and  the  Sons  of  the  American  BevoluUon.  He  became  an  anodate- 
member  of  the  Society  in  1917. 

DAVID   BRAIKEBD   OVIATT 

David  6.  Oviatt  was  bom  in  Salem,  N.  Y.,  on  May  20,  1S58.  He  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  the  shops  of  the  Bennington  Machine  Works  under  Mr. 
Olin  Scott  from  1879  to  1883  when  be  entered  Cornell  University  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1887  with  the  degree  of  M.E.  The  following  year  he  received  his  maattf's 
degree  in  mechanical  engineering.  For  one  year  he  served  as  an  instructor  of 
drawing  in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  when  he  left  to  accept  a  similar  poeitjon 
with  the  Gcor^a  School  of  Technology,  where  he  was  located  for  about  seven 

Mr.  Oviatt  was  at  one  time  associated  with  the  American  Bridge  Co., 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  was  also  assistant  engineer  m  the  engineering  department 
of  the  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  Commission.  For  several  yean  he 
was  connected  with  the  New  York  &  long  Island  Railroad  Co.,  in  their  New 
York  office  as  inspector  of  steel. 

In  April,  1909,  Mr.  Oviatt  was  appointed  as  assistant  en^neer  to  the  Board 
of  Water  Supply,  New  York  City,  which  position  he  was  holding  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  Februaiy  12,  1919. 

Mr.  Oviatt  was  a  member  of  various  fraternal  associations.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Society  in  1891. 

CHARLES   W.   FRARAT 

Charles  W.  Praray  was  bora  on  May  29,  1673,  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  and 
was  educat«d  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  He  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  one  of  the  local  cotton  mills  and  for  ten  years  was  connected  with  the  B.  B. 
&  R.  Knight  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co.  as  master  mechanic  and  engineer. 
For  several  years  be  was  master  mechanic  for  the  Manomet  Mills  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  when  he  became  associated  with  the  Holmes  Manufacturing  Co.,  also 
in  New  Bedford,  as  superintendent  and  architect. 

About  twelve  years  ago  he  opened  .a  mill  engineer's  and  architect's  office 
in  New  Bedford  and  proved  highly  successful  in  his  work.  He  was  the  designer 
of  some  six  or  seven  mills  in  New  Bedford  and  of  a  great  number  of  others  through- 
out New  England.  He  was  actively  connected  with  this  work  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  March  22,  1919. 

Mr.  Fraray  held  a  firat-claaa  Massachusetts  enginew's  license.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturen  and  of  a  number 
of  social  clubs.    He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1918. 

ALFRED   H.    RATNAL 

Alfred  H.  Raynal,  member  of  the  Society  since  1884  and  manager  from 
1889  to  1902,  died  at  his  home  m  Washington,   D.  C,  on  March  I.     Mr. 
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Bsynal  was  bom  on  August  5,  1848,  in  Hamburg,  German]',  aerving  hie  appren- 
ticeship as  mechanic  and  draftsman  in  a  marine-engineering  eatabliahment  there. 
In  May  1862  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  worked  as  a  machinist  and  drafts- 
man for  private  concerns  in  New  York.  In.  1363  he  was  engaged  by  the  Navy 
Department  as  draftsman  on  the  design  of  twenty  tight-draft  moniton.  In 
1864  be  made  the  drawings  for  and  superintended  the  construction  of  the  monitor 
Sqwaido  at  the  works  of  McKay  Aldus  at  East  Boston,  Mass. 

He  neirt  entered  the  employ  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  working  out  details  of  their  engine  and  boiler  which  latter  is  now  used  so 
extensively  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  In  1870  Mr.  Raynal  became  superintendent  of 
the  works  of  Poole  &  Hunt,  Baltimore,  who  wete  building  engines  and  boilere 
under  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  patents.  lYom  ISSO  Ut  1884  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Wheelock  Engine  Worka,  Worcester,  Mass.  He  was  next  connected  with 
the  DeLantater  Iron  Works,  New  York,  as  superintendent,  where  he  did  con- 
siderable work  for  Capt.  John  Ericsson,  building  hia  submarine  gun,  high-expan- 
aion  engine,  sun  motor,  etc.  In  recognition  of  his  services  to  him.  Captain 
Ericsson  presented  Mr.  Raynal  with  a  rare  and  valuable  book  on  his  inventions. 
This  book  was  presented  to  tiie  Society  by  Mr.  Raynal  for  record. 

From  1890  to  1897  he  successively  held  the  following  positions:  Super- 
intendent of  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works,  building  the  machinery  of  the 
U.  S.  battleship  Ttxat;  superintendent  of  Samuel  Moore  &  Son's  Shipyard, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  building  the  revenue  steamer  Maple  and  the  practice  cruiser 
.  Bancroft;  superintendent  of  the  Corliss  Engine  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  super- 
intendent  of  the  Walker  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  1897  Mr.  Raynal  studied 
patent  law,  working  in  an  attorney's  otBce  in  Cleveland. 

In  1898,  during  the  Spanish  War,  at  the  personal  request  of  Admiral  Mel- 
ville, he  entered  the  Navy  Department  as  draftsman  to  design  engines  for  the 
first  sixteen  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  as  his  experience  in  building  succes^ully 
the  spider-frame  high-speed  engines  of  the  Bancroft  had  been  unusually  valuable. 

From  that  time  Mr.  Raynal's  work  was  in  the  Navy  Department  wheie  be 
waa  of  signal  service  in  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering.  Mr.  Raynal  act«d 
as  expert  engineer  in  the  courts  in  suits  resulting  from  explosions  of  boilers, 
bursting  of  flywheels,  etc.,  and  in  admiralty  casee. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers  and  Marine 
Architects,  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers,  the  Washington  Society 
of  Engineera,  and  the  American  Society  of  Marine  Draftsmen. 


CYRUS  T.    RAYNEB 

Cyrus  T.  Rayner  was  bom  in  New  York  aty  on  January  28,  1878.  He  was 
educated  in  Southern  schools  and  was  graduated  from  Tulane  University  in  1902 
with  the  degree  of  M.E.  He  spent  one  year  in  graduate  work  when  he  became 
connected  with  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  as  junior  engineer  in  charge 
of  k>cal  surveys.  From  1911  to  1912  be  was  associated  with  C.  T.  Rayner  & 
Sons,  consulting  engineers.  In  1912  he  became  first  assistant  engineer  on  t^ 
New  Orleans  Levee  Board  and  four  years  later  was  made  chief  ei^jneer,  which 
position  he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  death,  January  19,  1919. 

Mr.  Rayner  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1916. 
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Lloyd  C.  Reynolds  waa  bom  in  Atglen,  Fa.,  on  November  20,  1893.  He 
received  hia  early  education  in  the  local  schools  and  later  entered  Dreitel  Inatitute, 
takii^  the  mechanical-engineering  course,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1913. 
Be  was  associated  from  1903  to  1916  with  the  Overland  Motor  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, the  Chambersburg  Engineering  Company,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  Ute 
Remington  Anns  Company,  Eddystone,  Pa.  From  July  1916,  to  the  time  of 
hia  dc^th,  January  6,  1919,  Mr,  Reynolds  was  employed  aa  asaistant  engineer 
in  the  stcam-enginceriDg  department  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co., 
Coateaville,  Fa. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  member  of  the  Dreiel  Club  of  Engineers.  He  became 
a  junior  member  of  the  Society  in  1917. 

CUA»LES   B.   RICHAHDB 

Charles  Brinckeihoff  Richards,  Higgin  professor  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  Univeraity,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  since  1909  professor  emeritua,  died  at  hia  home  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on 
Sunday,  April  20,  1919,  in  his  eighty-si:cth  year.  Professor  Richards  was  bom 
in  Brooklyn  on  December  23,  1833,  and  waa  educated  in  private  schoob  in  that 
vicinity. 

In  an  article  for  the  Y(dt  DaHy  Nerpa  Profeasor  Lockwood  of  Sheffield  writca: 

"In  the  death  of  Professor  Charles  B.  Richards,  the  mechanical  engineering 
profession  loses  one  of  its  most  prominent  members.  His  early  life  waa  spent  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  at  a  period  when  engineering  colleges  were  unknown.  He  waa 
obliged,  therefore,  to  acquire  his  theoretical  education  by  the  power  of  personal 
application,  of  broad  reading  and  diligent  study  —  this  all  carried  on  while 
busily  engaged  in  practical  daily  work  along  manufacturing  lines. 

"Hia  school  was  the  famous  Colt'a  Armory  where  hia  mechanical  genius 
was  early  recognized.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  opened  an  office  in  New 
York  as  consulting  engineer  and  at  once  leaped  into  wide  prominence  by  his 
invention  of  the  steam-«ngine  indicator,  which  made  the  name  of  Richarda  a 
familiar  one  wherever  steam  engines  were  used.  This  instrument  was  produced 
at  a  time  when  the  high-speed  engine  waa  in  its  infancy  and  aided  greatly  in  its 
development.  For  .this  achievement  he  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  of  France,  as  well  as  receiving  medals  from  the  London  Exposition  of  1862, 
the  American  Institute  in  1869,  and  the  French  Expoaition  in  1878. 

"With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Richarda  waa  recalled  to  Colt's 
as  their  asaistant  superintendent  and  consulting  engineer,  where  be  apent  nineteen 
years  of  aotive  life.  He  developed  the  platform-scale  testing  machine  for  testing 
the  strength  of  metals  and  was  also  an  authority  on  the  heating  and  ventilation 
of  buildings,  acting  aa  consulting  engineer  for  several  large  projects,  among  them 
the  Capitol  at  Hartford  and  several  of  the  Yale  University  buildings.  His  fertile 
mind  was  constantly  at  work  on  inventive  problems.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  microscope  and  made  several  improvements  for  which  he  was  granted  patents. 

"In  1880  Mr.  Richarda  became  superintendent  of  the  Southwark  Foundry 
and  Machine  Company  in  Philadelphia,  manufacturers  of  the  Porter-Allen  hi^- 
s|>ced  engine,  marine  and  other  large  machinery.    Four  years  later  be  was  in- 
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vited  to  become  profeBsor  of  mechanical  engmeeriug  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  VnivcrBity  and  entered  upon  the  new  work  of  teaching.  An 
inborn  taste  for  study  and  research  undoubtedly  led  to  this  choice.  For  twenty- 
five  yeaia  Professor  Richards  served  as  the  bead  of  the  mechanical  engineering 
department,  where  successive  classes  were  jnspired  by  his  friendly  spirit  and 
high  ideals. 

"He  was  engaged  in  occasional  activities  in  addition  to  teaching.  He 
was  an  American  Commissioner  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  188(1,  and  edited  the 
report  of  mechanical  appliances.  As  associate  editor  he  was  responsible  for  the 
technical  tenns  in  two  editions  of  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary. 

"In  1900  at  the  age  of  seventy-live  Professor  Hichards  retired  from  active 
work.  The  esteem  of  his  claasea  was  exprefficd  on  this  occasion  by  their  presen- 
tation to  the  school  of  an  oil  portrait  of  Professor  Richards.  This  portrait  now 
hangs  in  the  faculty  room  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

"Professor  Richards  was  a  stem  disciplinarian  and  believed  in  the  doctrine 
of  work.  Yet  his  friendly  interest  in  the  individual  student  and  hie  cnthuHiBam 
for  engineering  aroused  and  maintained  a  helpful  spirit  of  cooperation  with  his 
classes  while  his  great  ability  and  wide  experience  were  recogoiEcd  and  admired." 

Professor  Richards  was  a  member  of  the  Sod^tS  Industrielle  de  Mulhouse, 
Alsace,  the  Society  of  Naval  Architecta  and  Marine  Engineers,  the  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Art*  and  Sciences. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  our  Society,  being  present  at  the  organization 
meeting  on  April  7,  1880. 

BASTON  J.   ROBINSON 

Barton  J.  Robinson  was  bom  in  Claiborne  County,  Miss.,  on  February  14, 
1868.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Orleans 
and  served  his  apprenticeship  at  the  machinist  trade  with  the  Shakespeare  Iron 
Works,  New  Orleans.  While  working  there  he  attended  night  school  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  chosen  trade.  He  worked  as  a  machinist  for  a  number  of  years  in 
shops  in  and  around  New  Orleans,  and  for  several  years  after  leanng  that  city 
was  employed  in  railroad  work.  The  last  railroad  position  he  held  was  as  ma- 
chine-shop foreman  for  the  Yaxoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  at  Vicksburg, 
which  position  he  gave  up  in  1896  to  start  in  business  for  himself  under  the  firm 
name  of  the  B.  J.  Robinson  Machine  Works  at  Vicksburg. 

He  speciaLzed  in  rebuilding  saw-mill  and  cottonseed-oil  mill  machinery. 
He  started  on  a  small  scale  and  through  his  endeavors  huilt  up  a  business  well- 
known  in  the  South.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  October  4,  I91t),  he  was  manager 
and  proprietor, 

Mr.  Robinson  was  prominent  in  fraternal  circles  sjid  beloi^ed  to  several 
local  business  organizations  and  clubs.  He  became  an  associate  member  of  the 
society  in  1017. 

HENRY    FREDERICK  ROSENOW 

Henry  P.  Roscnow  was  bom  on  September  7,  1871,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Michigan.  He  served  his  appren- 
ticeship on  the  Great  Lake  steamers,  starting  as  fireman  and  being  advanced 
to  the  position  of  engineer,  thus  acquiring  his  first  engineering  knowledge  which 
he  supplemented  by  evening  and  correspondence  courses. 
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He  was  connected  for  varying  periods  with  the  Regina  Flour  Maaufactur- 
ing  Co.,  the  Imperial  Light  &  Power  Co.,  the  Nammer  Bros.  White  Lead  Co., 
and  the  Laclede  Power  Co.  For  fifteen  yeaia  Mr.  Roeenow  waa  anociated  with 
the  Brown  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Loiiia,  as  chief  engineer,  and  was  reaponaible  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  eight  of  their  plants.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  October 
18, 1018,  he  was  manager  of  the  Baets  Heating  Department  of  Sldnner  Brothers 
Manufacturing  Co. 

In  1915  Mr.  Rosenow  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  Benton  College  of 
Law  and  had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Three  years  later  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Engineers' 
Club  of  St.  Louis,  the  National  Association  of  Stationary  En^neers,  The  Univer- 
sal Craftsman  and  several  fraternal  organizations.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  in  1917. 

FREDERICS  SABOENT 

Frederick  Sargent,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Sa^ent  &  Lundy,  of 
Chicago,  and  probably  the  most  prominent  consulting  engineer  in  the  United 
States  specializing  in  the  design  of  electrical  generating  sections,  died  at  his 
home,  in  Glencoe,  111.,  July  26,  having  been  taken  ill  while  abroad.  An  Ekiglish- 
man  by  birth,  Mr.  Sargent  bad  made  numerous  tripa  to  his  native  country, 
the  last  of  whitJi  was  made  in  April  and  May  of  this  year  in  company  with  hia 
close  friend,  Samuel  Insull. 

Frederick  Sargent  was  born  in  Liskeard,  Cornwall,  England,  on  Nov.  10, 
1859,  which  is  also  the  exact  date  of  the  birth  of  Samuel  Insull,  another  English' 
man  and  Chicagoan,  with  whom  Mr.  Sargent  was  destined  to  be  intimately 
associated  during  practically  all  of  his  engineering  activities.  His  people  were 
of  the  farming  class,  but  young  Sargent  developed  a  decided  mechanical  bent, 
and  eight  years  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  in  acquiring  practical 
mechanical  knowledge  and  e:q>erience  in  the  works  of  John  Elder  &  Co.,  the 
great  shipbuilders  on  the  River  Clyde,  near  Glasgow.  During  this  time  he 
gained  an  extensive  and  practical  knowledge  of  mechanical  engineering,  paying 
particular  attention  to  heavy  machinery.  He  also  improved  his  education  by 
going  to  night  school  at  Glasgow  University.  Coming  to  the  United  States 
about  1880,  he  found  employment  in  East«m  shipbuilding  yards  as  a  designer 
of  steam  engines.  He  then  went  West  as  a  designer  for  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa) 
Engine  Co.  A  year  or  so  later  he  accepted  a  position  with  E.  P.  AUis  4  Co.,  of 
Milwaukee,  predecessors  of  the  present  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co. 
Here  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  Western  Edison  Light  Co., 
orgaruzed  in  Chicago  in  1882  to  exploit  the  electric-lighting  inventions  of  Thomas 
A.  Edison  in  the  West,  and  in  the  fait  of  1884  he  moved  to  Chicago  and  began 
his  career  as  an  electrical  engineer  in  that  city. 

Succeeding  the  Wcst«rn  Edison  Light  Co.,  the  Chicago  Edison  Co.  was 
formed  in  1887.  This  was  the  first  distinctively  Edison  central-station  company 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Sargent  became  its  consulting  engineer,  and  he  has  been  con- 
sulting engineer  of  that  company  and  its  successor,  the  present  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co.,  ever  since. 

About  1889  he  went  to  New  York  under  contract  with  the  Edison  United 
Manufacturing  Co.    In  this  position  he  had  general  charge  of  all  the  work  done 
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by  that  company  in  the  United  Statea  and  Canada.  Shortly  after  this  the  com- 
pany in  New  York  was  reo^anized  aa  the  Ekiison  General  Electric  Co.  Mr. 
Sargent  was  made  aseietant  chief  engineer  of  the  new  corporation,  of  which 
Samuel  Insull  was  vice-president  in  charge  of  manufacturing.  But  Mr.  Sargent 
had  determined  to  open  on  office  of  hia  own,  and,  in  August  1890,  he  returned  to 
Chicago  and  established  himself  as  an  independent  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineer.    The  firm  of  Sai^nt  &  Lundy  was  formed  in  1891. 

In  1891  and  1892  Mr.  Sargent  was  consulting  electrical  engineer  for  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  and  be  designed  the  power  plant  and  had  much 
to  do  with  tbe  other  mechanical  and  electrical  features  of  the  great  World's 
Fair  of  1893. 

The  original  Edison  central  station  in  Chicago  was  built  about  1889.  Mr. 
Sargent  made  the  plans  for  the  machinery  layout  of  that  station.  In  1892 
Samuel  Insull  came  to  Chicago  as  president  of  the  Chicago  Edison  Co.,  and  that 
company  at  once  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  Under  Mr.  InsuU's  direction  the 
old  Harrison  Street  station,  recently  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  Union 
Station  railroad  improvements,  was  built.  Mr.  Sargent  was  the  designer  of 
that  station,  also  the  Fisk  Street  Station,  the  Quarry  Street  Station  and  the 
Northwest  generating  stations  of  the  Commonwealth  Ediaou  Company. 

He  was  one  of  tbe  fiiat  mechanical  engineers  who  recognized  the  great  part 
that  the  steam  turbine  was  destined  to  play  in  the  development  of  electric  gener- 
ating stations.  The  Fisk  Street  Station  was  the  pioneer  of  all  the  large  turbine 
central  stations  of  the  world,  and  it  became  deservedly  famous  for  its  many 
original  features  of  design  and  for  its  simplicity  and  economy  of  operation. 
After  this  station  had  l^een  in  operation  for  a  short  time,  Mr.  Sargent,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Insull,  President  of  tbe  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  went  to  Lon- 
don to  follow  tbe  inquiry  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  charge  of  tfie  London 
Power-Supply  Bill.  This  bearing  crystallized  in  Mr.  Sargent's  mind  some  ideas 
he  had  been  developing  about  the  importance  of  unified  power  supply  for  great 
industrial  centera  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  and  on  his  return  he 
submitted  his  ideas  to  Mr.  Insull,  and  they  were  worked  out  in  the  power-station 
development  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company. 

Mr.  Sargent's  engineering  work  was  not  confined  to  Chicago.  He  was 
consulting  engineer  for  many  of  tbe  important  electric-light  and  power  com- 
paoies  throughout  the  country,  including  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co., 
Boston;  American  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  New  York;  Electric  Bond  and  Share 
Co.,  New  York;  the  Union  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  many  other 
smaller  organizations. 

He  designed  tbe  great  combined  central  power  station  of  tbe  American 
Gas  sud  Electric  Co.,  and  tbe  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  located  on  the  Ohio  River, 
north  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  which  was  tbe  first  large  electric  station  to  be  built 
in  a  favorable  locality  near  a  coal  '"in''  for  the  distribution  of  power  to  industrial 
centers  at  long  distances. 

He  designed  the  great  new  station  of  the  Union  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  at 
Cincinnati,  which  was  recently  completed.  He  also  designed  the  new  station 
for  the  Kansas  City  Light  and  Power  Co.,  which  is  soon  to  be  put  Into  operation. 
He  went  to  Cliile  in  1916  as  consulting  engineer  for  the  Guggenheim  mimng 
interests  on  the  development  of  a  power  supply  for  their  mine  at  Chuquicamata. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Sargent  was  consulting  engineer  for  tbe  power  station 
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of  the  Edgewood  Arsenal,  at  Edgewood,  Md.,  and  also  oonaultiiiK  engineer  for 
the  United  States  Government  in  other  wartime  projects  demanding  the  appli- 
cation of  power  on  a  large  scale. 

In  his  profession  Mr.  Sargent  vaa  noteworthy  for  the  dear  vision  and 
stfoi^  common  sense  with  which  he  grappled  with  the  essentials  of  an  engineei^ 
ing  problem.  He  was  simple,  clear,  direct  and  practical  He  was  a  man  of 
broad  outlook,  tolerant,  modest,  seeking  to  achieve  resulta  rather  than  to  uphold 
theories.  And  he  won  eminently  successful  in  obtaining  results,  for  his  electrical 
generating  stations  were  milestones  of  achievement  in  the  economical  production 
of  electrical  energy. 

An  idea  of  the  esteem  with  which  Mr.  Sargent  was  held  by  his  business 
BSBociates  was  shown  in  an  interview  with  Wm.  S.  Monroe,  his  friend  and  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Sai^nt  &  Lundy  for  many  years,  who  said: 

"Mr.  Sargent  had  an  exceptionally  keen  and  active  intellect  and  a  vigorous 
and  forceful  personality.  He  was  a  man  of  absolute  integrity  and  fearless 
independence  and  high  idealism  in  his  work.  Re  had  an  infallible  intuition 
regarding  engineering  and  scientific  matters,  and  the  responsible  men  in  the 
companies  for  which  he  was  doing  hia  engineering  learned  to  place  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  judgment.  He  had  a  remarkable  combination  of  extreme  daring 
and  careful  conBervsttam.  With  a  broad  and  ambitious  view  of  important  and 
fundamental  principles  of  his  engineering  work,  Mr.  Sargent  combined  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  all  the  underlying  details,  and  no  detail  was  too  small  for 
his  personal  attention. 

"He  kept  in  close  touch  with  everything  that  was  new  in  the  enpneering 
profession.  He  was  a  great  traveler  and  made  repeated  trips  to  Europe  aa  well 
as  through  this  country  in  order  to  poet  himself  on  the  important  developmenla 
not  only  in  the  direct  line  of  his  own  work  but  in  all  departments  of  the  enpneering 
field. 

"His  idealism  was  at  times  almost  prophetic  and  he  was  very  ambitious 
for  the  highest  achievements  in  his  work,  but  his  idealism  was  held  in  restraint 
by  a  practical  common-sense  judgment,  which  combined  to  give  a  distinct  origi- 
naUty  to  every  new  power  station  which  be  designed,  and  made  it  ^stematic 
and  harmonious,  economical  and  a  perfect  working  machine." 

Mr.  Sargent  was  awarded  a  medal  by  the  World's  Columbian  E^xpodtion 
in  1893.  He  was  a  member  of  the  jury  of  awards  in  power  engineering  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  of  1904.  He  was  a  member  of  several  societies  and  clubs, 
including  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  University  Glub,  Chicago  Yacht 
Club,  and  the  Engineers'  Club,  New  York.  He  became  a  member  of  our  Society 
in  1901. 

He  ia  survived  by  a  widow,  one  daughter  and  two  sons. 

ALBERT    SCHUID 

Albert  Schmid,  who  was  so  closely  identified  with  the  early  development 
of  electrical  machinery  in  the  United  States  and  prominent  in  the  electrical 
world  of  France,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Great  Britain,  died  on  December  31, 
1919,  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Schmid  was  bom  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  1357,  and  received  bis 
education  in  that  city.    He  began  his  real  career  by  entering  the  employ  of  the 
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French  Weatinghouoe  Air  BraJce  Co.,  where  Mr.  Weatiughouse  met  him  in  the 
early  eighties  and  being  impresaed  by  his  ability  invited  him  to  come  to  this 
country. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Schmid  turned  his  attention  to  desigoins  work 
for  the  Westinghouae  Air  iBrake  Co.,  then  located  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  where 
his  keen  mechanical  perception  and  insight  brought  him  rapid  advancement. 
When  Mr.  Weatinghouse  became  interested  in  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co. 
and  started  there  hia  original  electrical  work,  he  engaged  Mr.  Schmid  as  his  chief 
designer  and  engineer  in  that  field.  In  1886  he  was  transferred  to  the  newly 
created  Westinghousc  Electric  Co.,  becoming  its  first  chief  engineer  and  in  1896 
its  general  superintendent. 

In  1897  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  continental 
development  in  the  electrical  art  and  the  manufacturing  possibilities  there,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  trip,  the  formation  of  the  French  Westinghousc  Co.  was  soon 
under  way.  He  was  made  director  general  of  that  organization.  He  also 
held  the  positions  of  director  of  the  Westinghouae  Electric  Co.,  Ltd,,  England, 
president  of  the  Compagnie  des  Lampes  a  Filament  Metallique  of  France  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  addition  to  his  position  as  consulting  enginear  for  the 
American  Westinghouse  Co.,  represented  the  Westinghousc  Lamp  Co.,  and 
had  general  supervision  of  its  interests  abroad. 

It  can  be  said  truly  that  Mr.  Schmid  ranked  foremost  in  the  field  of  me- 
chanical design  among  the  engineers  of  the  last  century,  and  the  creations  of 
his  mind  constitute  an  enduring  monument  to  his  genius. 

Mr.  Schmid  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1890. 


GEORGE   SCHUHMANN 

Geor^  Schuhmann,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Reading 
Iron  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  died  on  November  12,  1919.  Mr.  Schuhmann  was  born 
on  October  18,  1855,  in  Weinheim,  Baden,  Germany,  and  was  educated  in  the 
industrial  and  high  schools  both  of  that  city  and  of  Mannheim. 

Having  served  an  apprenticeship  as  machinist,  he  came  to  this  country  in 
1874  where  he  was  employed  as  draftsman  by  Nathan  &  Dreyfus,  New  York 
City.  He  spent  a  short  period  with  the  Brown  &  Shaipe  Manufacturing  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I.,  as  machinist  when  he  became  connected  with  P.  H.  &  F.  M. 
Hoot,  Connersville,  Ind.,  as  drattaman.  From  1877  to  1891  he  was  associated 
for  various  intervals  with  the  Philadelphia  Hydraulic  Works,  as  draftsman, 
the  Gregg  Bnck  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  aa  draftsman  on  brick-making 
machinery,  and  with  the  Reading  Iron  Works,  Reading,  Pa.,  as  chief  draftsman 
and  mechanical  engineer.  From  1891  to  1919  he  held  successively  the  positions 
of  assistant,  department  and  general  superintendent,  general  manager  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Reading  Iron  Works,  successor  to  the  Reading  Iron  Works. 

Mr.  Schuhmann  patented  many  rolling-mill  and  pipe-mill  devices,  and  was 
a  recognized  authority  on  wrought  iron  and  the  manufacture  of  welded  pipe, 
as  well  ss  the  author  of  a  number  of  technical  treatises  on  similar  subjects.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  He  became  a 
member  (rf  our  Society  in  1884. 
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GEORQE  ROBBHT  SHEPHEARD 


Geoi^e  R.  Shepheard  was  boni  on  October  24,  1389,  in  Wilminston,  Del. 
He  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  Wilmington, 
while  his  later  training  conaiatad  of  home  study  and  courees  taken  in  the  Intei^ 
national  Concapondence  Schools. 

He  was  first  connected  with  the  Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  High  Bridge,  N.  J., 
in  estimating  and  designing.  He  left  that  concern  to  work  on  general  drafting 
and  repairs  b  the  machine  shop  of  the  Edgar  Allen  American  Manganese  Steel 
Co.,  New  Caatle,  Del.  For  a  short  period  following  this  he  was  with  the  J. 
Morton  Poole  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  as  a  machine-tool  designer.  In  December 
IflI2  he  accepted  a  position  with  the  E,  I.  du  Pont  Co.,  Wilmington,  in  their 
experimental  station  for  designing  experimental  apparatus  for  chemists.  In 
1913  he  became  associated  with  the  Viscose  Co.,  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  where  his 
duties  dealt  with  the  designing  of  buildings  and  special  machinery.  In  1916 
he  was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  company  and  in  this  c^tacity  superintended 
the  building  construction  and  installation  of  machinery. 

He  was  holding  this  position  when  he  contracted  influenza  which  developed 
into  pneumonia,  resulting  in  his  death  on  May  1,  1619.  Mr.  Shepheard  becams 
an  associate-member  of  the  Society  in  191S. 

ANGUS  SINCLAIR 

Angus  Sinclair,  D.E.,  founder  and  for  the  last  32  years  editor-in-chief  of 
RaUuxts  and  LoetmuUite  Engineering,  died  January  1,  1919,  at  his  home  in  Mil- 
bum,  N.  J.  He  was  bom  at  Forfar,  Scotland,  aad  began  his  railroad  career  as 
a  telegraph  operator,  ^tining  his  engineering  knowledge  at  the  shops  of  the 
Scottish  Northeastern  Railway  at  Arbroath.  After  some  service  as  a  marine 
engineer  he  came  to  America  and  again  took  up  railroading,  first  with  the  Erie 
and  later  aa  a  locomotive  engineer  on  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern. 
He  attended  the  chemistry  classes  of  the  Iowa  State  Univereity  and  was  later 
appointed  chemist  on  the  railway,  combined  with  the  duties  of  roundhouse 
foreman.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  first  gave  serious  attention  to  the 
problem  of  fuel  economy  and  smoke  prevention.  His  methods,  which  met  with 
considerable  opposition  at  first,  are  now  universally  approved. 

In  18S3  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  American  Madtinitl  and  later 
became  proprietor  and  editor  of  RaU\cay  ajtd  Locomotive  Engintering.  In  a  short 
time  this  paper  became  a  leading  authority  in  its  field  and  has  maintained  its 
high  character  and  standing  ever  since.  Dr.  Sinclair  was  the  author  of  many 
popular  books  on  engineering  subjects.  In  1908  he  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Engineering  from  Purdue  Uriiveisity.  About  this  time  he  was  also 
appointed  special  technical  instructor  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Erie 
Railroad.  He  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America  and  was 
everywhere  received  as  among  the  foremost  authorities  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  mechanical  department  of  railways.  He  was  closely  identified  with  the 
work  of  many  of  the  leading  engmeering  societies  in  America  and  in  Europe. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation in  1873.  He  served  aa  secretary  of  the  association  from  1SS7  to  1896, 
was  elected  treasurer  in  1900  and  served  continuously  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
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Ba  became  &  member  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  AssocUtion  in  1873.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Automobile  and  Motor  Club.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  loteroational  Railway  Congren,  held  at  Waabington,  D.  C, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Berne,  Switzerland. 

Among  the  societies  which  he  aided  in  establishiog  was  the  Traveling 
Engineers'  Association,  founded  in  his  office  in  1S92.  Be  was  a  Knight  Templar 
in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  a  governor  in  the  St.  Andrew's  Society,  ex-preflident 
of  the  Bums  Society,  besides  being  a  member  of  the  American  Railway  Guild, 
Lawyers'  Club,  New  York  Railway  Club  and  numerous  railway,  Scottish  and 
other  societies. 

Dr.  Sinclair  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  18S3. 

JOHANNHS  OEOROE   STENGER 

Johannes  George  Stenger  was  bom  in  March  18S4,  in  Rotterdam,  Holland, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  there.  Later  he  took  a  course 
in  marine  engineering  in  the  Technical  School  of  Rotterdam. 

He  served  an  apprenticeship  with  the  Royal  Netberland  Engine  Factory, 
Helmond,  Holland,  for  one  year.  From  1902  to  1904  he  worked  for  the  Royal 
Netberland  Engine  &  Ship  Building  Co.  in  Rotterdam  as  a  machinist  In 
1905  he  became  connected  with  F.  A.  Smulders  &  Co.,  Schiedam,  Holland,  as 
engine  draftsman. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Stenger  came  to  the  United  States  where  he  was 
associated  for  short  periods  with  the  W.  &  A.  Fleteher  Co.,  Hoboken,  as  engine 
draftsman  and  with  the  John  N.  Robbins  Drydock  Co.,  Brooklyn,  in  a  similar 
capacity.  In  1907  he  accepted  the  position  of  draftsman  and  checker  in  the 
marine  department  of  the  Bayonoe  Works  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  and  four 
years  later  became  chief  draftsman  of  that  department,  which  position  be  was 
holding  at  the  time  of  his  death,  March  27,  1919. 

Mr.  Stenger  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1818. 

CARL   A.   STROU 

Carl  A.  Strom  was  bom  on  August  22,  1868,  in  Matala,  Sweden.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institute,  Stockholm,  in  1889,  and  then 
served  a  &ve-year  machine-ehop  apprenticeship  in  Motala  and  in  Atlas. 

Bis  first  connection  in  the  United  States  was  with  the  Chicago,  Omaha 
and  Southwestern  Railroad  as  a  draftsman.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  general 
foreman  of  the  Paducah  Shops  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  in  1900  was 
made  mechanical  engineer  on  the  same  road.  Later  he  held  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  motive  power. 

Mr.  Strom  was  the  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission and  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  He  was  next  associated  with  the  American  Locomotive  Co-,  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  steam  shovel  and  dredge  department,  which  was 
later  transferred  te  the  old  Rogers  Locomotive  Works,  Pateraon,  N.  J.,  at  which 
plant  Mr.  Strom  served  as  manager.  In  January,  1912,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Works  of  the  company  and  was  manager  there  until  September, 
1917,  when  because  of  his  health  he  again  returned  as  manager  of  the  Paterson 
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Works  which  position  be  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  death,  March  26,  1919. 
Mr.  Strom  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1905. 

JOHN  M.  TOPPDJ 

John  M.  Toppin  waa  bom  in  Peorith,  England,  May,  1890,  and  received 
his  early  education  in  English  schools.  Upon  his  coming  to  the  United  States 
in  1903  he  supplemented  this  early  training  by  attending  and  being  graduated 
from  the  Hartford  high  school  and  by  courses  taken  in  concflpondence  schools. 

He  was  first  employed  by  the  Hartford  Rubber  Co.  with  which  concern 
he  worked  for  about  a  year  when  he  became  connected  with  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  Pittsfield,  MaAS.,  as  architectural  draftsman  and  later  as  assistant  mechani- 
cal engineer  of  the  amall-niotor  department. 

He  was  next  associated  with  the  Rhodes  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hartford, 
as  general  manager,  resigning  from  this  position  to  open  an  office  as  mechanical 
and  consulting  engineer. 

Mr.  Toppin  became  a  junior  member  of  the  Society  in  1915.  He  died  in 
May  1918. 

WALTER   V.    TUHNBR 

Walter  V.  Turner,  manager  of  engineering  of  the  Weatinghouse  Air  Brake 
Co.,  a  leading  mechanical  enpneer  of  this  country  and  an  inventor  of  international 
prominence,  died  at  the  Columbia  Hospital,  Wilkinsbuig,  Pa.,  on  January  9 
Bft«r  an  illness  of  eight  weeks. 

Mr.  Turner  was  bom  in  1866  in  Epping  Forest,  Essex,  England,  and  waa 
educated  in  the  Textile  Technical  School  of  Yorkshire.  He  came  to  this  couDtry 
in  1888  and  settled  in  the  West  where  he  became  the  manager  of  a  sheep  and 
cattle  company,  later  going  into  the  ranching  business  for  himself.  For  sevMsl 
years  he  was  general  air-brake  inspector  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  and  in  1903  became  connected  with  the  Westlnghouse  Air  Brake 
Co.  aa  engineer,  remaining  with  that  company  and  associated  interests  until 
hia  death. 

More  than  four  hundred  devices  in  use  on  railroads  and  in  industrial  plants 
were  patented  by  Mr.  Turner,  his  air  brake  and  other  safety  inventions  having 
had  much  to  do  with  the  speeding  up  of  railroad  travel  and  also  in  reducing  the 
number  of  accidents.  As  a  reward  for  his  achievements  as  an  inventor  in  the 
development  of  the  air  brake  lie  was  awarded  the  Elliott  Creeson  and  the  Edward 
Longatreth  medala  by  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  made  a 
Doctor  of  Engineering  by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Air  Brake  Awo- 
ciation  of  America  at  its  convention  at  Richmond,  Va.,  1912,  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  its  recognition  of  him  as  the  leading  air-brake  expert. 

Mr.  Turner  was  the  author  of  several  books  on  engineering  subjects  and  a 
contributor  to  scientific  periodicals  in  this  country.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Society  in  1913. 

RICHARD   CHARLES  VEIT 

Richard  C.  Veit,  head  of  the  marine  department  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co., 
New  York,  died  on  August  29,  1919.  Mr.  Veit  was  bom  in  New  York  City  on 
November  17,  1855.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  when 
comparatively  young,  secured  employment  with  the  firm  of  Rockefeller,  Andrews 
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&  Flagler,  the  predecessor  of  the  Stutd&rd  Oil  Co.,  with  which  coacem  he  re- 
mained for  fifty-two  yean.  He  whs  advanced  froin  one  position  to  another, 
ETsduslly  acquiring  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  oil  industry.  In  1880  he  was 
made  chief  of  the  lighterage  department  at  the  time  when  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  bad  its  beginning.  For  many  years  Mr.  Veit  was  a  director  of  the  company 
and  in  1911  he  became  secretary. 

Mr.  Veit  was  affiliated  with  various  philanthropic  institutions,  among  these 
bong  the  old  J.  Hood  Wright  Memorial  Hospital,  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society.  He  was  a  member  of  a  number  of  clubs  and  social  organizations.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1891. 

HENBT    WEICKEL 

Henry  W»ckel,  who  died  on  November  23,  1619,  was  born  in  Qennany 
on  October  31,  1S52,  He  was  graduat«d  from  the  Technical  Institute  at  Kabsr- 
slantcm,  Bavaria,  and  came  to  the  United  States  shortly  aftarward,  in  1372. 

He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Government  as  a  draftsman  at  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal,  Mass.,  and  remained  thero  five  yeara  when  he  became  connected 
with  the  Hinckley  Locomotive  Works,  Boston,  in  a  similar  capacity.  In  1S82 
be  accepted  a  position  with  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  as  a  designer  of  cranes  and  hoisting  machinery,  making  this  branch  of  the 
profession  his  life  work  from  that  time  on.  For  thirteen  years  Mr.  Weickel 
was  connected  with  this  concern  when  th^  disposed  of  their  crane  interests 
to  the  Brown  Hoisting  and  Conveying  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
then  became  identified  with  the  Cleveland  company,  in  whose  employ  be  re- 
mained until  the  fall  of  1900,  when  he  accepted  a  position  with  the  Pawling  ft 
Haroischfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufacturere  of  electric  cranss.  He  was 
actively  identified  with  the  designing  of  cranes,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  consulting  engineer  for  the  company. 

Mr.  Weickel  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1895.  He  was  a  charter 
member  and  post  president  of  the  Milwaukee  Section  of  the  Society. 

SAMUEL  T.   WSLLUAN 

Samuel  T.  Wetlman,  a  past-president  of  the  Society,  and  a  pioneer  in  the 
world's  steel  industry,  whom  Charles  Schwab  once  characterised  as  "the  man 
who  did  more  than  any  other  living  person  in  the  development  of  steel,"  died 
suddenly  from  heart  trouble  on  July  11,  1919,  in  Stratton,  Me.,  while  on  bis  way 
to  camp.  His  death  came  as  a  shock  to  his  very  large  circle  of  friends,  many  of 
whom  had  only  recently  met  him  at  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  A.S.M.E.,  at 
Detroit. 

Mr.  Wellman  was  bora  on  February  5,  1847,  in  Wareham,  Mass.  At  that 
time  his  father  was  euperintendeot  of  the  Nashua  Iron  Co.,  of  Nashua,  N.  H. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Nashua  and  in  Norwich  University,  Norwich, 
Vt.,  where  he  spent  one  year  in  the  engineering  course.  During  the  Civil  War  be 
served  as  a  corporal  in  the  First  New  Hampshire  Heavy  Artillery. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Wellman's  entrance  into  and 
activities  connected  with  the  steel  business  is  that  given  in  a  letter  which  he 
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wrote  to  the  Cleveland  Engiiieering  Society  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  hononuy 
memberehip  in  that  body.    Mr.  Wellnmn  wrote; 

"  Perhaps  the  story  of  my  leaving  home  at  that  time  might  be  interesting. 
My  father  was  superintendent  of  &  small  iron  works  among  the  hills  of  New 
Hampehire,  which  among  other  activities  include  the  rolling  of  steel  locomotive 
tires  which  they  made  from  hammered  steel  blooms  imported  from  England. 
To  properly  heat  these  blooms,  they  had  arranged  with  G.  W.  Siemens  to  build 
a  regenerative  gas  furnace.  The  drawing  were  sent  over  and  turned  over  to  me, 
who  bad  ne\er  seen  a  drawing  of  that  kind  before.  My  father  asked  me  if  I 
thought  1  could  build  the  furnace  and  have  it  exactly  like  the  drawings-  After 
studying  them  over  a  little  while,  I  told  him  that  I  thought  I  was  equal  to  the 
task.  He  told  me  to  get  the  furnace  built  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  I 
had  just  finished  the  furnace  and  had  a  drying-out  fire  in  it  when  a  big  black- 
whiakered  Englishman  walked  into  the  ofGce  and  announced  that  he  was  the 
Siemens  engineer  who  had  been  sent  from  England  to  build  this  particular  fur- 
nace. My  father  turned  him  over  to  me  to  go  out  into  the  works  and  show  him 
where  the  furnace  was  to  be  located,  which  I  did,  and  my  English  friend  was 
very  much  amazed  to  find  the  furnace  all  finished.  He  was  pleased  as  well, 
and  said,  'Why,  we  have  only  to  start  the  furnace  now;  you  have  made  a  proper 
job  of  building  it.'  So  everything  else  being  ready,  we  started  up  the  gas  pro- 
ducers and  the  furnace  and  everything  worked  to  perfection.  The  engineer  was 
so  pieaaed  with  what  I  had  done  that  when  he  left  he  asked  me  to  go  with  him 
to  Pittsburgh  as  his  assistant  in  the  starting  of  a  crucible-steel  furnace  which 
was  finished  and  waiting  for  him  to  start.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  did  not 
have  to  have  a  second  invitation,  but  went  to  Pittsburgh  with  him.  This  was 
in  1867,  and  I  spent  over  a  year  there.  The  first  few  months  of  that  time  were 
spent  starting  up  and  operating  the  first  crucible-st«el  furnace  built  in  America, 
at  the  worics  of  Andcison,  Cook  &  Co.  To  show  what  a  tremendous  saving  this 
furnace  was  over  the  old  coke-fired  furnaces,  I  will  only  say  that  it  melted  a  ton 
of  steel  with  an  average  of  1000  lb.  of  nut  coal  which  cost  less  than  SI,  while 
to  melt  a  ton  of  steel  in  crucibles  in  the  old-fashioned  coke  furnaces  took  three 
tons  of  the  very  best  coke,  costing  anywhere  from  S2  to  SIO  per  ton.  This  style 
of  furnace  was  a  great  success  and  in  a  very  few  years  had  driven  the  coke  furnace 
out  of  use. 

"  From  Anderson,  Cook  4  Co.  I  went  to  Singer,  Nimick  &  Go's,  works, 
where  I  built  two  crucible-steel  melting  furnaces  of  the  same  type  as  the  one 
which  I  went  to  Pittsburgh  to  start.  After  that  I  spent  some  time  in  the  office 
of  the  Siemens  agents  in  Boston,  and  also  its  steel  works  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
country  starting  cnicible-steel  furnaces  of  the  same  type.  I  then  built  a  crucible- 
steel  melting  furnace  at  the  Chrome  St«el  Works  in  Brooklyn,  N,  Y^  which  was 
a  success.  Prom  there  I  went  to  the  Bay  State  Iron  Works,  in  South  Boston, 
Mass.  (I  having  separated  myself  from  the  agents  of  the  Siemens  furnace  some 
time  before  this),  where  I  built  the  first  open-hearth  fumaoe  that  was  a  com- 
mercial success  in  the  United  States.  This  was  a  pronounced  success  in  a  peat 
many  ways,  making  a  quality  of  st«el  which  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  reached 
in  this  country.  The  principal  use  to  which  it  was  put  at  that  time  was  in  the 
manufacture  of  locomotive  fireboxes.  From  there  I  went  back  to  the  old  works 
in  New  Hampshire  where  my  father  was  still  superintendent,  and  built  for  them 
an  open-hearth  furnace,  a  plate-rolling  and  bar-rolling  mill. 
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"  I  then  came  to  Cleveland  in  1873  to  dengn  and  build  the  Otia  Steel  Woriu, 
with  whieh  I  waa  connected  aa  engineer  and  supeiintendent  for  sixteen  yean. 
It  is  uaeleM  for  me  to  aay  very  much  about  the  history  of  the  Otis  Steel  Co., 
as  it  is  too  well  known  here.  But  there  are  two  inventions  which  I  worked  out 
during  the  time  I  was  connected  with  the  Otis  company  that  are  today  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  economic  operation  of  any  open-hearth  steel  works.  I  refer 
to  the  open'hearth  charging  machine  and  the  use  of  the  electromagnet  for  han- 
dling pig  iron  and  scrap  steel  Just  a  few  figures  will  give  you  a  tittle  idea  of 
their  importance  to  the  trade  and  what  they  are  saving  every  day. 

"  There  were  mode  in  this  country  in  1916  approximately  39,000,000  tons 
of  pig  iron  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  steel  ingota  of  all  kinds.  Very  con- 
servative figures  show  that  at  least  half  of  this,  or  say  20,000,000  tons,  wss  pig 
iron  and  scrap  handled  and  used  in  open-hearth  furnaces.  This  was  all  handled 
by  the  open-hearth  charging  machine  and  electromagnet  at  least  once,  the  bulk 
of  it  twice,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  three  times.  By  the  use  of  the  electric  open- 
hearth  chaiyng  machbe,  the  direct  saving  in  labor  is  estimated  by  one  of  the 
lai^  users  at  25  cents  per  ton.  This  was  about  10  years  ago,  and  of  course 
labor  is  much  higher  today.  At  the  same  time  he  estimated  the  indirect  saving 
in  handling  of  the  material  charged  into  the  open-hearth  furnace  (catling  it  only 
20,000,000  tons)  of  SIO.OOO.OOO.  If  we  go  back  17  yean,  this  saving  amounts 
to  not  less  than  185,000,000.  This  is  a  big  sum  of  money,  but  the  estimate  is 
far  below  the  niftTimiiiii  amount  which  has  been  actually  saved.  The  saving 
in  labor  by  the  use  of  the  electromagnet  in  the  United  States  per  year  at  the  rate 
pig  iron  and  scrap  aro  being  handled  today  is  not  less  than  11,500,000.  We  can 
very  safely  say  that  in  the  last  ten  yeara  at  least  five  times  that  amount,  or  the 
sum  of  17,500,000,  has  been  saved;  or  a  total  for  both  of  these  inventions  of 
nearly  $100,000,000  —  a  saving  of  which  any  inventor  might  well  be  proud. 
Evray  open-hearth  plant  of  any  sise  in  the  world  today  is  equipped  with  these 
inventions,  and  they  are  considered  as  much  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment 
as  the  furnace  itself." 

Mr.  Wellman's  machine  for  charging  open-hearth  furnaces  with  white-hot 
steel  was  his  greatest  contribution  to  steel  '"■iring  and  has  been  adopted  by  the 
steel  concerns  of  the  world,  aaminE  the  inventor  international  fame.  Machinery 
built  under  Iiis  patents  is  being  used  in  Great  Britain,  France,  India,  Japan, 
Russia,  Spain,  Egypt  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Wellman  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  Britiah  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
tbe  British  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  Cleveland  Engineering 
Society,  in  which  latter  he  had  held  the  offices  of  vice-president  and  president. 
He  was  a  life  member  of  our  Society,  joining  in  1831,  and  served  it  respectively 
08  manager  from  1885  to  1888,  vice-president  from  1896  to  1898,  and  president 
in  1901. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Mr.  Wellman  married  Julia  A.  Ballard  at  Stone- 
ham,  Mass.,  who  died  in  Cleveland,  July  3,  1914.  He  is  survived  by  two 
daughten.  Mm,  A.  D.  Hatfield,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Cometock,  and  three  sons,  W.  S. 
WeUman,  pRsident  of  the  Welhnan  Products  Co.,  and  M.  C.  and  F.  S.  Wellman, 
of  the  Wellman  Broose  Co. 

Tbe  funeral  sen  ice  was  held  Monday  afternoon,  July  14,  at  the  Euclid 
Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Cleveland,  and  wss  attended  by  many  prominent 
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en^neers,  manufacturets,  aod  busmess  men.    Robert  W.  Hunt  and  AmtHDoe 
,  SwtuKy  represented  the  Society.    Members  of  the  develand  BngineeriDB  8ocie^ 
and  delegations  from  the  WeUman-Seaver-Moi^aii  Co.,  and  WeUmon  BroiiM 
Co.  were  present. 

WILLIAM    TRIMBLE    WUEELGB 

William  T.  Wheeler  wbb  bom  on  August  22,  1862,  in  Cabua,  Me.  Be 
was  educated  in  the  public  Bchools  o/  that  city  and  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Prom  l&SO  to  18S9  be  was  connected  with  the  engineering  department  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co.  Building  in  New  York  City,  where  he  gained 
practical  experience  in  the  erection  of  engines,  boilers,  dynamos,  devatore, 
steam  heating  and  electric  equipment.  The  year  of  1S89  he  was  asnstant  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  Equitable  Building  and  his  work  connsted  of  the  alter- 
ation of  the  steam  plant.  The  following  year  Mr,  Wheeler  visited  practically 
all  the  large  European  cities  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  various  Elquitable 
building  located  there.  Upon  his  return  he  installed  the  steam,  electrical 
and  elevator  fJants  in  the  company's  buildings  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Des  Moines, 

After  some  twenty  years  of  service  with  this  concern  he  accepted  the  pcdtioii 
of  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  Building,  New  York  City, 
installing  a  new  system  of  steam  heating  and  connecting  the  plant  at  their 
printing  establishment  to  the  main  building  plant. 

He  was  next  associated  with  the  H.  O'Neill  Co.,  New  York,  where  be  was 
engaged  in  installing  a  new  system  of  elevators,  electric  light  and  steam  heating. 
He  also  installed  a  lead-  and  tine-mining  plant  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  for  the  Devonshire 
Mining  Co. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  April  27,  1919,  Mr.  Wheeler  was  actively  con- 
nected with  two  concerns,  the  Trinity  E^pneering  Co.  and  the  Diamond  CarbcHi- 
ating  Co.,  both  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Wheeler  belonged  to  several  fraternal  organizations.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  in  1905. 

HUGH   H.   VILSON 

Hugh  M.  Wilson,  who,  until  his  resignation  in  January,  1917,  was  for  six 
years  first  vice-president  of  the  McGraw  Publishing  Co.,  died  suddenly  mi 
September  19  at  his  home  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Wilson  was  bora  in 
June  1866  in  Jacksonville,  111.    He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  College. 

His  first  journalistic  work  was  as  a  reporter  for  the  daily  preffl  of  the  middle 
west.  In  1899,  however,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Mississippi  VaUey  Lvmbemtan 
and  since  that  time  he  devoted  his  great  energy  and  ability  to  the  development 
of  magazines  in  the  trade  and  technical  field.  It  was  through  the  medium  <A  the 
Northvxttem  Railroader  that  he  entered  the  railroad  field  in  which  he  wis  to 
become  a  great  leader.  That  journal  was  soon  consolidated  with  Aaittcoy  Ajt- 
Mr.  Wilson  becoming  secretary-treasurer  of  the  new  organiiation.  His  dusl 
training  in  editorial  and  business  affairs  proved  so  valuable  that  he  subsequently 
undertook,  in  addition  to  his  former  duties,  those  of  manager  of  RaUway  Agt. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  company  in  1S99.  In  1906  the  Wilson  Co. 
was  organised  and  took  over  the  publication  of  Railway  Age  and  the  Bltetrie 
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Aniwty  Review.  Two  yeara  kter  Mr.  Wilson  sold  both  papers.  The  Railiaij/ 
Age  was  coDSoIidSitod  with  the  Bailicay  OauUe  while  the  BUetric  Railmiy  Revieic 
waa  purchased  by  the  McGraw  Publishing  Co.  and  combined  with  the  Ehetric 
Raitwaj/  Journal.  After  a  year  as  vice-preadent  of  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Mr.  Wilson  joined  the  McGraw  Publishing  Co. 
Mr.  Wilson  became  an  associate  of  the  Society  in  1903. 

EHIL   P.   BKBVESR 

Enul  F.  Breyer  was  bom  in  1885  in  Alsace  Lorraine.  He  was  educated 
abroad,  being  graduated  from  the  Friedrichs  Polytechnikum,  Germany,  in  1908 
with  the  degree  of  M.  E.  and  served  his  shop  apprenticeship  in  Montigny  and 
Meti,  Germany.  Upon  his  coming  to  the  United  States  he  became  connected 
with  the  Doe  Run  Lead  Co.,  Rivennines,  Mo.,  where  be  worked  for  sixteen 
months  as  draftsman  and  designer  on  mill  and  power^ilant  layouts.  He  then 
became  associated  with  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  also  in  Rivemunes,  as  mechanical 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  shops,  power  plants,  mining  and  milling  machinery; 
he  was  also  assistant  to  the  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  company.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  November  18,  1919,  Mr.  Breyer  was  connected  with  the  Meloy 
Motor  Co.,  Globe,  Arii. 

Mr.  Breyer  became  an  associate-member  of  the  Society  in  1915. 

FRBOERtCK  LINCOLN  EUORY 

Frederick  L.  Emory,  protesBor  of  mechanics  and  applied  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  West  Virginia,  died  on  December  31,  1919.  Professor  Emory 
was  bom  in  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  on  April  9,  1S67.  Me  received  his  common  school 
education  there  and  attended  college  at  Worcester  Pol^iechnic  Institute,  from 
which  he  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  mechanical  engineering  in  18S7.  For 
the  next  two  years  he  was  the  director  of  the  mechanical  and  manual  training 
department  of  the  Washington,  D.  C,  high  school.  During  1890  and  1891  he 
established  and  superintended  the  Trades  School  in  the  Massachusetts  Reforma- 
tory, Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

In  the  fall  of  1891  he  was  selected  by  the  late  Dr.  Eli  Marsh  Turner,  then 
president  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  to  establish  and  take  charge  of  the 
new  department  of  mechanical  ei^ineering.  This  he  did  most  successfully, 
constructing  the  first  mechanical  hall  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  University 
beating  plant.  From  1892  to  1895  he  was  engaged  in  establishing  and  directing 
the  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  High  School  for  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  In  the  fall  of  1895  he  entered  Cornell  University  to  take  postgraduate 
work  and  in  1896  received  the  degree  of  master  of  mechanical  engineering.  He 
then  returned  to  the  University  of  West  Virginia  to  become  professor  of  mechanics 
and  applied  mathematics.  In  1899,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  his  alma 
mater,  conferred  upon  liim  the  degree  of  master  of  engineering. 

Professor  Emory  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1894.  He  was  also  a 
m^nber  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education. 

BARTUOLO   O.   OBBDAU 
Bartbold  D.  Gerdau,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1911,  died 
in  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  in  1918.    Mr.  Gerdau  was  bom  in  Altona,  Germany, 
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Nam«a  ol  auUion  and  diwuiMni,  tiao  those  of  dsoMoed  mtmben  pnoedilis  hi  obilutry  notioa 
■re  in  ospa  uid  inull  upa.  A  diMtuisa'  ia  diatincuuhed  from  the  author  of  •  paper  by  (/>), 
plaoed  after  tbe  name  of  tbe  paper. 
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